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PREFACE. 


Tariff  hearings  were  begun  on  November  10,  1908,  pursuant  to  the 
following  notice : 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  hold  hearings  on  tariff  revision,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  commencing  on  the  following  dates : 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1908,  on  Schedule  A — Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints. 
Thui-sday,  November  12,  1908,  on  Schedule  H— Spirits,  wines,  and  other 

beverages. 
Friday,  November  13,  1908,  on  Schedule  F — ^Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of. 
Monday,  November  16,  1908,  on  Schedule  B — Sugar,  molasses,  and  manu- 
factures of. 
Wednesday,  November  18,  1908,  on  Schedule  G — ^Agricultural  products  and 

provisions. 
Friday,  November  20,  1908,  on  Schedule  D — Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 
Saturday,  November,  21,  1908,  on  Schedule  M — Pulp,  papers,  and  books. 
Monday,   November  23,  1908,  on   Schedule  B — Earths,   earthenware,  and 

glassware. 
Wednesday,  November  25,  1908,  on  Schedule  C — Metals,  and  manufactures 

of. 
Saturday,  November  28,  1908,  on  Schedule  N — Sundries. 
Monday,  November  30,  1908,  on  Schedule  J — Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute,  and 

manufactures  of. 
Tuesday,  December  1,  1908,  on  Schedule  I — Cotton  manufactures,  and  on 

Schedule  L — Silks  and  silk  goods. 
Wednesday,  December  2,  1908,  on  Schedule  K — Wool,  and  manufactures  of. 
Friday,  December  4,  1908,  on  Sections  3-34,  and  miscellaneous  matters. 
Hesirings  on  articles  now  on  free  list  will  be  held  on  the  above  dates  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  subjects  to  which  they  most  nearly  relate. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  committee,  third  floor,  House 
of  Representatives  Office  Building. 

Sessions  will  begin  at  9.30  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
Persons  desiring  to  be  heard  should  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the  coTuniittee 
previous  to  the  day  set  for  the  hearing,  to  be  assigned  a  place  on  the  programme 
for  that  day.    A  person  making  such  application  should  state: 

1.  His  name. 

2.  His  permanent  address. 

3.  His  temporary  address  in  Washington. 

4.  Whom  he  represents. 

5.  Concerning  what  paragraphs  he  desires  to  be  heard. 

6.  Briefly,  what  position  he  expects  to  advocate. 

7.  How  much  time  he  wishes  to  occupy. 

He  should  also  inclose  a  copy  of  his  brief  and  of  any  documents  he  desires 
filed  with  Mie  committee. 

All  brii'  >  and  other  papers  filed  with  the  committee  should  have  indorsed  on 
them  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  submitting  them,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  iiaragraphs  of  the  present  law  (act  of  July  24,  1897)  to  which  they  relate. 

William  K.  Payne, 
Clerks  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  committee  subsequently  extended  the  time  for  hearings  to 
December  24,  1908. 
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IV  PKEFACE. 

•  On  the  opening  day  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
(December  5, 1908),  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  investigation 
and  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  bill  to  revise  the  present  tariff 
laws,  shall  have  power  to  subpcpna  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to 
send  for  records,  papers,  and  all  other  evidence  that  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  investigation  and  inquiry  full  and  complete,  and  that  the  Speaker  shall 
have  authority  to  sign  and  the  Clerk  to  attest  subpoenas  during  the  recess  of 
Congress. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  all  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee,  beginning  with  the  session  on  December  10,  1S)08,  were 
sworn  before  giving  their  testimony. 


The  stenographic  minutes  of  each  day's  proceedings,  together  with 
the  briefs  and  memorials  filed,  were  printed  and  distributed  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  upward  of  2,500  copies  of  this  first  print  were 
sent  out  each  day.  Copies  were  sent  to  each  witness,  with  a  request 
that  he  correct  his  statement  as  printed,  and  return  the  revised  copy 
to  the  clerk.  Such  corrections  have  been  used  in  preparing  this 
revised  edition  of  the  hearings. 

In  this  edition  the  chronological  order  of  the  statements  has  been 
disregarded,  and  the  oral  statements  and  papers  filed  on  each  subject 
have  been  grouped  together,  following,  as  far  as  Dracticable,  the 
arrangement  of  subjects  in  the  present  tariff  law.  The  date  of  each 
oral  statement  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

A  large  number  of  letters  have  oeen  filed  with  the  committee  which 
merely  stated  the  attitude  of  the- writer,  or  else  substantially  repeated 
an  argument  which  had  already  been  printed  in  the  hearings.  Such 
letters  have  not  been  included  in  this  work,  but  instead,  a  statement 
is  made  that  such  letters  have  been  received.  They  are  all  on  the 
committee's  files,  and  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  By 
this  means,  the  size  of  the  volumes,  already  bulky,  has  been  somewhat 
reduced,  the  printing  has  been  expedited,  and,  it  is  believed,  many 
undesirable  repetitions  have  been  avoided. 

William  K.  Payne. 

January,  1909. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN. 


Tuesday,  November  10,  1908,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Hon. 
S.  E.  Payne,  opened  the  public  hearings  with  the  following  remarks: 

Gentlemen,  the  hearings  will  commence  at  half  past  9  in  the  morning  amd 
continue  until  1  o'clock,  when  a  recess  will  be  taken  until  2  o'clock.  The  hear- 
ings will  then  be  resumed  in  the  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  take  a  recess  at  6  o'clock  the  committee  can  do  so  and  continue  the 
hearings  at  8  o'clock. 

The  opening  hearing  this  morning,  as  you  are  aware,  is  uikiu  the  chemical 
schedule  of  the  tariff,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  hear  the  parties 
interested  and  others  who  may  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject  embraced  in  the 
schedule,  and  also  coucem^ing  the  chemicals  on  the  free  list,  and  so  with  each 
paragraph  of  the  bill  as  we  proceed,  so  that  the  discussion  may  continue  intelli- 
gently, inTolving  every  item  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  committee  has  no  aiiologies  to  make  for  the  bad  acoustics  of  the  hall, 
as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  feature.  We  hope  the  people  in  attendance 
will  be  able  to  hear,  and  I  would  caution  those  in  attendance  that  they  speak  In 
a  sufficiently  loud  tone  of  voice  that  the  committee  can  hear. 


Decemljer  22,  1908,  at  the  close  of  the  formal  hearings,  the  chair- 
man said : 

Gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  committee  passed  two 
weeks  ag«  this  closes  the  hearings  and  there  will  be  no  further  hearings  by 
the  committee  unless  they  desire  information  on  some  subject  and  Invite  gentle- 
men to  be  present  to  give  them  that  information — that  is,  there  will  be  no  hear- 
ings for  volunteers  as  distinguished  from  those  who  may  be  sent  for  by  the 
conmiittee.  Of  course,  any  persons  desiring  to  present  briefs  and  file  them  can 
do  so,  and  they  will  be  printed  with  the  hearings.  The  only  difficulty  in  regard 
to  that  is  that  if  they  are  not  brought  In  promptly  they  will  be  printed  In  a 
subsequent  volume.  I  think  we  have  material  now  for  five  or  six  volumes,  and 
belated  briefs  and  papers  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  volume  with  the  index. 

Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
uniform  courtesy,  and  esi^ecially  their  indefatigable  inquiries  tending  to  bring 
out  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  tariff  and  in  order  to  aid  in  perfecting  the  bill. 
I  think  the  minority  members  of  the  committee  especially  are  entitled  to  thanks 
for  tlieir  i)erseverance  and  patience  In  getting  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  As  the  senior  member  of  the  minority,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  manner  in  which  this  investigation 
has  been  conducted,  and  no  inquiry  could  be  fuller  in  its  scope  or  more  fruitful 
in  its  results. 

The  Chairman.  The  chnirman  is  very  much  gratified  at  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment.   The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned. 


SCHEDULE  B. 


EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 
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SCHEDULE  B-EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


FIRE  BRICK  AND  GAS  RETORTS. 

[Paragraphs  87  and  98.] 

TAMES  E.  MacCLOSKEY,  JB.,  PITTSBirBa,  PA.,  REPRESENTINa  THE 
HARBISOH-WALKER  REFRACTORIES  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
RECOMMENDS  NEW  CLASSIPICATION  FOR  FIRE  BRICK  AND  AN 
AD  VALOREM  DUTY  FOR  GAS  RETORTS. 

Monday,  November  23, 1908. 
Mr.  MacCloskey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Harbison- Walker 
Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  corporation  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  other  brick  that  are  used  for  refrac- 
tory purposes.    Paragraph  87  of  the  present  act  states : 

Fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  not  glazed,  enameled,  orna- 
mented, or  decorated  in  any  manner,  $1.25  per  ton. 

It  does  not  say  what  a  fire  brick  shall  be  assessed  at  weighing  over 
10  pounds.  The  natural  presumption,  however,  is,  inasmuch  as  vou 
state  that  fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each  shall  be 
assessed  at  $1.25  a  ton,  a  different  rate  of  duty  shall  apply  to  fire 
brick  over  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  question  was  settled  by  the  courts,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MacCijOSkey.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  There  is  a  circuit  court 
decision  against  Uiis  contention  that  I  am  making.  That  case  has 
been  reopened  and  is  pending  in  the  circuit  court  or  the  circuit  court 
of  appeius,  at  present 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  your  contention? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  My  contention  is  that  Congress  meant  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  for  fire  brick  over  10  pounds;  it  naturally  should  fall 
under  article  97,  which  says: 

Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  would  like  to  urge  upon  you  in  paragraph  87  to  state  what  fire 
brick  weighing  under  10  pounds  shall  be  assessed  at,  and  also  state 
specially  what  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  shall  be  assessed  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  assessed  for  10  pounds? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  that  is  specific? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  That  is  specific 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  other  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  that  be  specific? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  It  would  be  about  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  what? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  About  $6  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  fix  this  now  without  any  trouble. 
You  say  the  first  paragraph  is  all  right,  "  Fire  brick  weighing  not 
more  than  10  pounds  each,  not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  $1.25  a  ton?  " 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  am  going  to  qualify  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  description  is  all  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  present  law.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that?    I^t  us  get  at  that. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Because  you  do  not  define  what  the  words  "  fire 
brick  "  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  ever  been  any  dispute  about  w6at  the 
words  "  fire  brick  "  m.ean? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  a  very  great  dispute 
about  that.  The  importers  have  been  importing  a  brick  costing  $150 
a  thousand  into  the  United  States  at  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Paragraph  87. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  a  well-defined  meaning 
among  brick  men? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  where  is  the  mystery? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  The  well-defined  meaning  among  fire-brick  men 
is,  a  fire  brick  is  a  brick  made  from  fire  clay  only. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  then,  the  importer  wanted  to 
bring  in  a  magnesite  brick,  which  is  a  refractory  brick  used  for  fire- 
resisting  purposes,  and  as  Mr.  Webster  says, 

A  refractory  brick  cni?able  of  sustaining  Intense  heat  without  fusion 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  get  that  magnesite  brick  in  as  a 
fire  brick? 

Mr.  MacCix)Skey.  I  want  you  to  define  it  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  want  it  to  come  in  as  fire  brick? 

Mr.  MacCix)skey.  No,  sir.  Here  is  what  I  would  like  to  have, 
briefly.    Here  is  what  I  suggested.    [Reading:] 

Clay,  Are  briclt,  and  silica  fire  brick  used  for  refractory  purposes,  weighing 
not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  $1.25  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  accomplish  your  object  at  all,  to  put 
some  other  article  in? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  That  is  a  semicolon,  Mr.  Chairman.     [Continu- 
ing reading:] 
weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And  then  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  want  the  high  duty  on  fire 
brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  on  account  of  the  great  value, 
which  I  will  explain  in  a  minute. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  the  rest  of  the  hmguage. 
Mr.  MacCloskey.  The  rest  is: 

Magnesia  fire  brick  and  chrome  Are  brick,  $7.50  per  ton;  pas  retorts,  retort 
settings,  and  other  articles  and  wares  used  for  refractory  purposes,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  that  I  am  suggesting  this  is  on  account  of  that  decision 
of  the  circuit  court,  which  stated  that  a  fire  brick  over  10  pounds, 
under  the  similitude  clause,  should  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  a  fire  brick  under  10  pounds.  A  fire  brick  over  10  pounds  is  a 
very  hirfi-grade  article.  It  is  made  of  the  most  carefully  selected 
clays.  They  are  of  huge  shapes.  Here  are  some  of  the  fire  brick 
weighing  over  10  pounds.  This  is  a  Scotch  catalogue.  You  see  the 
intricate  shapes  or  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds.  They  are  all 
made  by  hand  from  carefully  selected  clays  and  materials,  and  they 
are  exceedingly  high-priced  material.  It  is  therefore  a  ^eat  injustice 
to  have  these  high-class  articles  as.*-essed  under  the  similitude  clause 
as  fire  brick.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  recom- 
mend assessing  day  fire  brick  weighing  oA^r  10  pounds  each  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  way  I  think  Congress  really  intended. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  make  these  big  bricks  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Oh,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  How  high  do  they  go  up  in  weight? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Some  up  to  100  pounds  and  over.  About  7,000 
tons  were  imported  one  year  ago  at  Astoria  for  the  gas  plant  at 
New  York  City,  that  absolutely  drove  out  the  domestic  manufacturer 
here.  That  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  that  these  clay 
fire  brick  and  silica  fire  bricks  weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  grade,  should  be  assessed  either  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  or  about  $6  a  ton  specific. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  class  you  said  sold  for  $1.25  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No;  I  am  getting  to  another  point.  I  also  stated 
that  the  act  was  defective  in  that  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  is  used.  As 
I  told  you,  and  as  you  thought,  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  is  a  well-de- 
fined term,  meaning  the  fire-clay  brick  only,  and  that  is  right  com- 
merciallv.  Yet,  gentlemen,  at  one  time  the  only  refractory  brick  was 
a  clay  nre  brick.  That  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  With  the 
introduction ^f  silica,  which  is  another  refractory  brick,  it  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  simply  a  silica  brick,  not  as  a  silica  fire  brick. 
Then  magnesite  came  along,  which  is  a  basic  brick,  and  afterwards 
chrome.  Commercially  these  are  known  as  fire  bricks,  meaning  clay 
fire  bricks,  silica  bricks,  magnesite  brick,  and  chrome  bricks.  But, 
in  order  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  I  would  like  you  to  have  them 
called  clay  fire  brick,  silica  fire  brick,  magnesite  fire  brick,  and  chrome 
fire  brick,  so  that  we  would  be  agreeing  even  with  Mr.  Webster,  and 
the  trade  would  understand  thoroughly  what  that  meant.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  this  brick,  briefly,  a  clay  fire  brick  you  all  know.  It 
sells  anywhere  from  about  $12.50  a  thousand  to  about  $23  a  thousand. 
A  silica  brick,  or  silica  fire  brick,  is  used  for  about  the  same  purpose, 
except  a  little  difference  that  I  need  not  exactly  explain.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  ganister  rock.  Large  beds  of  it  occur  in  Pennsylvania, 
near  Harrisburg.  You  can  see  those  large  beds  as  you  go  by.  The 
ma^esite,  or  magnesite  fire  brick,  is  a  brick  made  from  magnesite 
which  is  imported  from  Austria -Hungary.    Magnesite  is  not  found  in 
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the  United  States,  except  a  little  out  in  California,  which  is  different 
from  the  Hungarian  magnesite.  The  magnesite  brick  sells  at  about 
$145  a  thousand.  Chrome  fire  brick,  which  I  spoke  of,  sells  at  about 
$160  a  thousand;  and  I  would  like  to  have  those  bricks  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  act.  The  duties  which  I  have  suggested  I  think  are  fair, 
because  these  great  retorts  and  settings  that  I  was  telling  you  about 
are  valued  at  about  $25  a  ton,  an  average  price  of  fire  brick,  say,  of 
$18  a  thousand,  and  there  are  3^  tons  to  a  thousand  fire  brick.  So, 
by  figuring  that  out,  you  see  that  the  ad  valorem  weight  of  duty 
would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  have  told  me  what  you  want  on  that  brick 
which  brings  $125  a  ton. 

Mr.  MacCix)skey.  State  that  again ;  $125  a  ton  ?  I  h^ve  not  men- 
tioned $125  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  did  right  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  mentioned  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  what  was  that  high-priced  product  you  spoke 
about? 

The  Chairman.  Forty-five  per  cent,  you  suggested,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir ;  I  spoke  of  magnesia 

The  Chairman.  Over  10  pounds;  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Thirty -five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  facts  or  figures  to  show  why 
there  is  any  change  of  duty  necessary,  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  already  given  us  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  more,  give  them  to  us.  Do  not 
take  so  much  time  telling  me  what  you  have  done.    Go  on  and  do  it. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  bricks,  weighing 
over  10  pounds  each,  that  come  into  competition  with  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  are  made  principally  in  Germany.  They  are  made  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria-Hungary.  Women  are  employed  there, 
and  they  get  about  34  cents  a  day.  The  men  receive  about  $1 
a  day.  Many  of  these  bricks  manufactured  in  Germany  are  located 
right  on  the  seaboard  or  right  on  the  rivers.  The  material  can  be 
shipped  by  water  and  landed  in  New  York  at  a  less  ocean  freight 
rate  than  the  railroad  rate  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  from  his 
plant  to  the  seaboard.  I  told  you  about  the  labor.  Tne  labor  con- 
stitutes about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  article. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  foreign 
article? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Of  the  cost  of  the  article  here. 

The  Chairiman.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  cost,  material  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Material.  You  understand,  a  fire-brick  concern 
is  located  generally  right  where  the  clay  and  coal  occur.  The  clay 
mines  and  the  coal  mines  are  near  together,  and  of  course  that  cost 
goes;  90  per  cent  I  am  estimating  includes  also  the  cost  of  the  fuel. 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  good  reason,  and  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Ninety  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that 
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Mr.  MacClosket.  Ninety  per  cent.  One  other  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  want  to  bring  out,  is  this :  Gas  retorts  under  the  present 
act  are  assessed  at  $3  each. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  they  come  in? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Paragraph  97,  I  think,  Mr.  Dalzell. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  paragraph  myself. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Paragraph  97,  or  the  paragraph  right  opposite 
it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  yes ;  "  Gas  retorts,  $3  each." 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes.  Now,  a  little  history.  The  tariff  act  of 
1883  assessed  gas  retorts  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  the  instance  of 
the  president  of  the  National  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers.  In  1890  he 
demanded  a  raise  in  the  duty  and  asked  for  a  duty  of  $3  on  each 
retort,  which  was  done.  The  act  of  1894  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
20  per  cent  on  and  the  present  bill  went  back  to  the  old  specific 
rate  of  $3.  Since  1890  to  the  present  day  gas  retorts  have  changed 
immensely.  They  have  lengthened  out  considerably.  The  gas  re- 
tort in  1890  was  a  small  concern ;  now  it  is  a  huge  thing.  I  think 
there  are  some  pictures  of  it  in  this  book.  To  give  you  an  idea,  the 
inside  dimensions  are  about  15  inches  by  24  and  about  20  feet  long. 
They  weigh,  according  to  this  book,  1,700  pounds.  This  is  a  very 
fine-grade  article.  It  is  a  high-priced  article.  It  is  made  of  the 
most  select  clays,  very  carefully  prepared,  and  the  same  remarks  that 
I  made  in  regard  to  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  apply  to 
these  gas  retorts.  They  are  made  oy  practically  the  same  people 
over  on  the  other  side,  and  they  come  into  competition  with  a  do- 
mestic manufacturer  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  quantity  made  here,  is  there  not, 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  A  large  quantity  is  made  here  in  this  country, 
and  a  large  quantity  is  imported. 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  a  large  quantity  imported.  In  1907  there 
were  55  of  them  imported — $1,619  worth — and  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  was  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  lifAcCLOSKEY.  Just  go  back  a  few  years  more,  and  in  1905  there 
were  660  imported;  in  1904,  640. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904,  640,  you  say? 

Mr.  MAcCiiOSKEY.  Yes.  Here  I  have  the  official  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  briefly,  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you.  I  will  take  1905:  Number,  660;  value. 
$19,457;  duty,  $1,980;  value  per  unit,  $29.48;  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  figured  out  by  the  official  figures,  10.18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worse  off  now  than  you  were  before  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Indeed  I  am.  That  is  simply  on  account  of  the 
evolution  of  industries,  the  lengthening  out  of  the  gas  retorts. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  things  cost  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  About  $30.  The  official  figures  here  given  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  $29.48. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  one  case  where  you  jumped  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Hold  on ;  I  did  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  went  from  $14  to  $29.50! 
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Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  was  in  the  public  schools  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  you  individually,  but  those 
whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  have  suggested  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
there  of  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  would  suit  you. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Why? 

The  Chairman.  The  present  duty  is  10  per  cent,  and  under  that 
the  importations  have  been  decreasing  from  year  to  year  since  1904; 
in  1904  there  were  640 ;  in  1905,  660 ;  m  1906, 146 ;  in  1907,  55.  Now, 
you  say  you  want  35  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Congress  has  stated  in  paragraph  97  of  the  act 
of  1897,  ''Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  Chairman.  We  have  there  put  a  specific  duty  on  this,  and  it 
seems  to  be  almost  prohibitive,  and  now  you  ask  us  to  increase  it 
three  and  one-half  times. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  With  all  due  deference,  I  do  not  think  you 
Imew  of  the  great  value  of  these  things  when  that  was  done.  I  want 
you  to  correct  that  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  giving  you  the 
information,  showing  you  how  high  these  are  and  asking  you  to  cor- 
rect that  great  injustice.  I  thimj  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


AMEBICAH  HANXTFACTUBEBS  SUGGEST  NEW  GLASSIFICATIOS 
FOB  FIBE  BBICK  AND  GAS  BETOBTS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  proposed  tariff 
act,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fire  brick  and  other  refractory  mate- 
rials, should  read  as  follows: 

"  Clay  fire  brick  and  silica  fire  brick  used  for  refi'actory  purposes, 
weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  $1.25  per  ton;  weighing 
over  10  pounds  each,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  not  to  be  less,  how- 
ever, than  $5  per  ton.  Magnesia  fire  brick  and  chrome  fire  brick, 
$7.50  per  ton.  Bauxite  fire  brick  and  other  brick  used  for  refrac- 
tory purposes,  gas  retorts,  retort  settings,  and  other  articles  and 
wares  used  for  refractory  purposes,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  not  to  be  less,  however,  than  $5 
per  ton." 

The  above  changes  would  not  materially  change  the  rates  of  duties 
on  most  of  the  different  articles  from  what  Congress  evidently 
intended  by  the  act  of  1897.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  ter- 
minology would  conform  more  to  the  trade  usage;  that  the  para- 
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graph  submitted  would  more  clearly  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
Congress  and  would  be  clearer  than  the  present  act. 

The  terminology  in  the  fire-brick  trade  has  changed  considerably 
during  the  past  years.  For  many  years  the  only  refractory  or  fire- 
resisting  bnck  was  made  from  fire  clay.  It  was  called  simply  a  fire 
brick  and  the  term  '*fire  brick*'  designated  the  refractory  brick  made 
fronoL  fire  clay.  The  use  of  silica  or  ganister  rock  for  refractory  pur- 
poses was  afterwards  developed  and  silica  brick  are  now  extensively 
used.  These  refractory  bricK  are  usually  spoken  of  in  the  trade  as 
''silica  brick"  or  sometimes  silica  fijre  bnck.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  open-hearth  process  in  the  steel  industry,  magnesite  began  to 
be  extensively  used  and  the  refractory  brick  made  from  magnesite 
are  called  ''magnesite  brick/'  or  magnesia  fire  brick.  The  refractory 
brick  made  from  chrome  ore  is  generally  called  a  '' chrome  brick"  or 
chrome  fire  brick.  While  the  brick  made  from  fire  clay  and  silica 
were  extensively  used  previous  to  1897,  the  magnesite  brick  and 
chrome  brick  were  not.  Now,  however,  all  are  extensively  used  and 
well  known  in  commerce.  While  thev  are  familiarly  spoken  of  in  the 
trade  as ''  fire  brick,"  "  silica  brick,"  "  magnesite  brick,^'  and  "  chrome 
brick,"  still  they  are  often  called  "  clay  fire  brick,"  "  silica  fire  brick," 
'magnesia  fire  orick,"  and  "chrome  fire  brick,"  and  it  is  submitted 
that  this  terminology  is  clearer  and  has  also  the  sanction  of  the  trade. 

The  proposed  tariff  act  should  use  tUs  terminology.  Paragraph 
87  of  tne  present  act  is  defective,  as  it  is  not  clear  what  Congress 
meant  by  the  term  "fire  brick." 

Webster  defines  a  fire  brick  as  "a  refractory  brick  capable  of  sus- 
taining intense  heat  without  fusion,  usually  made  of  fire  clay  or  of 
siliceous  material  with  some  cementing  substance,  and  used  for  lining 
fire  boxes,  etc." 

If  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "fire  brick"  as  used  in  the  act, 
it  includes  magnesite  brick  or  magnesia  fire  brick,  1,000  of  which, 
weighing  about  8  pounds  each,  sell  at  about  $145  at  the  factory;  it 
includes  chrome  fire  brick,  1,000  of  which,  weighing  10  pounds  each, 
sell  for  about  $160  at  the  factory;  it  includes  siUca  fire  brick,  which 
sell  for  about  $21  per  1,000,  and  it  includes  clay  fire  brick,  which  sell 
for  from  $24  as  a  maximum  to  $12  as  a  minimum,  per  1,000.  A 
chrome  fire  brick,  therefore,  that  sells  for  $160  per  1,000  would  pay 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  a  clay  fire  brick,  that  sells  for  $12  to  $15  per 
1,000.  In  fact,  this  was  the  situation  until  the  manufacturers  of 
magnesite  and  chrome  brick  began  to  suffer  so  much  by  the  importa- 
tion of  magnesite  brick  that  they  called  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  fact  that  the  term  "fire  brick"  is  a  well-known  commer- 
cial designation  in  the  trade,  meaning  a  brick  made  from  fire  clay  only. 
The  Government  took  this  position  in  a  test  case,  but  was  overruled 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  however,  in  United  States  v,  Hempstead  (153  F.  R.,  483),  sus- 
tained the  position  of  the  Government,  and  magnesite  brick  thenceforth 
were  assessed  as  brick  other  than  fire  brick,  under  paragraph  87,  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  required  voluminous  testimony  to  sustain  the 
contention  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
the  proposed  act  should  be  so  drawn  that  this  case  can  not  be  reopened. 
The  use  of  the  terms  ''clay  fire  brick,"  "silica  fire  brick,"  "masjnesia 
fire  brick,"  and  "chrome  nre  brick"  would  be  clearly  understood. 
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The  act  of  1897  is  also  defective  because  while  it  states  what  duty 
shall  be  paid  by  fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  it 
does  not  expressly  provide  what  shall  be  the  rate  of  duty  on  fire  brick 
weighing  over  1 0  pounds  each.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  act  intended 
a  different  rate  of  duty  for  fire  brick  over  10  pounds,  as  it  expressly 
states  that  fire  brick  under  10  pounds  each  shall  be  assessed  $1.25  per 
ton.  The  natural  presumption  would  be  that  fire  brick  over  10 
pounds  each  would  fall  under  article  97  as  ''  articles  and  wares  com- 

Eosed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances  or  ear- 
on,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
While  this  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Congress,  yet  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  in  Wing  v.  U.  S.  (119  F.  R.,  479),  decides 
that  a  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  resembles  a  fire  brick 
weighing  under  10  pounds,  and  is  therefore  dutiable  under  the  simili- 
tude clause  at  $1.25  per  ton.  This  decision  was  rendered,  although 
paragraph  87  distinctly  states  that  fire  brick  not  over  10  pounds  each 
shall  be  assessed  at  tne  rate  of  $1.25  per  ton,  and  in  spite  of  the 
maxim  "Expressio  unius  exclusio  altenus''  being  good  law  from  the 
time  of  Justinian;  and  this  case  was  decided  even  though  paragraph 
97  expressly  provides  that  articles  composed  of  earthy  or  mmeral 
substances  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  shall  be  assessed  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  paragraph  87 
of  the  present  act  be  changed  and  that  the  new  act  should  distinctlv 
state  that  clay  fire  brick  and  silica  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds 
each  should  be  assessed  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

While  the  act  of  1897  provided  that  fire  brick  which  were  not  glazed, 
enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  maimer  should  be  assessed 
at  $1.25  per  ton,  in  the  paragraph  submitted  for  the  new  act  "not 

f lazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  maimer"  has 
een  omitted  and  the  phrase  ''used  for  refractory  purposes''  substi- 
tuted. The  paragraph  submitted  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
refractory  brick  used  in  furnaces  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  indus- 
tries. Of  course  these  bricks  never  are  decorated.  Some  fire  brick, 
however,  are  used  for  building-brick  purposes.  It  may  be  desired  to 
assess  these  at  a  different  rate  from  those  used  for  refractory  purposes. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  purpose  is  a  better  criterion  than  wnether 
the  brick  are  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated.  It  can 
be  easily  ascertained  by  inspection  whether  the  brick  is  intended  for 
use  for  refractory  purposes  or  ornamental  purposes.  The  word 
''refractory"  is  a  well-defined  word  in  the  arts,  if  not  in  common  use. 
For  instance,  the  companies  that  twenty  years  ago  might  have  been 
called  "fire  brick"  companies  are  now  called  '"refractories"  com- 
panies, the  term  "refractories"  being  a  generic  one  and  including  the 
different  fire-resisting  materials  that  are  used  in  making  furnace  brick. 
The  different  iron  and  steel  companies  keep  separate  accounts  of  their 
fire  brick,  silica  brick,  magnesite  and  magnesia  fire  brick,  etc.,  and 
they  call  this  account  their  "refractories  account." 

The  rates  of  duties  in  the  paragraph  submitted  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. They  do  not  in  most  instances  change  the  existing  duties, 
or  what  Congress  intended,  and  they  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  for  the  protection  of  American 
labor  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

To  substantiate  this  statement  eacii  general  group  shall  be  taken 
up  separately. 
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CLAY   FIRE   BRICK. 

Clay  fire  brick  weigh  about  3^  tons  per  1,000.  At  $1.25  per  ton 
the  dut3"  is  about  $4.37  per  1,000.  Estimating  the  average  price  of 
clay  fire  brick  at  $18  per  1,000,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  about  25  per 
cent.  According  to  the  official  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  fire  orick  under  10  pounds 
was  28.7  per  cent  in  1907;  23.35  per  cent  in  1905.  This  is  not  more 
than  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
Nearly  10,000,000  fire  brick  under  10  pounds  each  are  imported  every 
year  into  this  country,  many  of  them  coining  in  from  Scotland  and 
the  Continent  as  ballast  and  seriously  competing  with  the  domestic 
manufacturer  at  the  seaboard.  Many  of  tnem  are  a  cheap  grade  of 
brick,  selling  at  $15  per  1,000  or  less,  and  even  the  duty  of  $1.25  on 
these  does  not  seem  to  retard  their  importation.  Many  liigh-grade 
clay  fire  brick  are  imported  from  Germany  and  the  Continent, 
being  manufactured  in  regions  where  labor  is  excessively  cheap.  In 
many  factories  on  the  Continent  women  are  employed  at  from  22 
cents  to  32  cents  a  day,  and  men  at  from  60  cents  to  $1  a  day.  The 
cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
clay  fire  brick.  A  lower  rate  of  duty  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  domestic  manufacturer  and  with  the  American  laborer.  The 
fire-brick  manufactories  in  Europe  are  generally  located  right  on 
the  water's  edge  and  are  where  the  brick  can  be  loaded  into  vessels 
and  shipped  by  water  to  New  York  and  the  ports  of  this  country 
as  ballast,  and  the  freight  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  is  less 
than  the  railroad  freights  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  to 
pay.  A  reduction  in  the  duty  of  $1.25  a  ton,  while  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  cheapest  grade  of  clay  fire  brick  in  the  United 
States,  would  greatly  interfere  with  the  high-class  product  selling 
at  $24  per  1,000,  as  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  the  high-ciass  product  is 
low  even  at  $1.25  per  ton. 

SILICA    FIRE   BRICK. 

These  refractory  brick  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  clay  fire 
brick.  They  weigh  a  little  less  than  clay  fire  brick,  and  sell  at  about 
$21  per  1,000,  so  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  amounts  to  about  20 
per  cent.  They  are  imported  from  Wales  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
same  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  clay  fire  brick  apply 
to  silica  fire  brick. 

MAGNESIA   FIRE   BRICK. 

These  refractory  brick,  as  indicated  above,  sell  at  $145  per  1,000 
They  weigh  about  four  tons  per  thousand.  They  are  manufac- 
tured from  magnesite,  which  is  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Austria-Hungary.  Little  magnesite  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  which  is  found  occurs  only  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
magnesite  from  the  Pacific  coast  resembles,  not  the  Hungarian  mag- 
nesite, but  the  Grecian  magnesite,  and  is  not  as  suitable  for  tl^*? 
manufacture  of  the  brick  used  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces  as  Hun- 
garian magnesite.  A  refractory  brick  can  not  be  made  from  the 
Grecian  or  CaUfomia  magnesite  that  will  successfully  compete  with 
one    made   from   Hungarian   magnesite.     Magnesia   fire   brick    are 
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manufactured  in  Austria-Hungary  at  places  where  labor  is  as  low 
as  30  cents  a  day.  Women  are  extensively  employed  in  the  manu- 
facturing establishments.  They  receive  about  30  cents  a  day,  and 
the  men  employed  receive  from  60  cents  to  $1  a  day.  The  domestic 
manufacturers  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  m  erecting  plants 
in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  magnesia  fire  brick,  and  any 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  magnesia  fire  brick  that  would  let  in  the 
foreign  brick  that  are  manufactured  by  cheap  women  labor  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  the  same  in  this  country. 

MAONESITE,  CRUDE  OR  CALCINED,  NOT  PURIFIED. 

Tliis  article  is  on  the  free  Ust  of  the  present  tariff  act,  paragraph 
605.  This  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  magnesite  in  tliis  form 
has  been  free  for  a  long  time,  and  any  duty  placed  on  the  same  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  domestic  manufacturer,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  magnesite  being  free,  has  erected  extensive  plants  at 
different  places  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  magnesia 
fire  brick.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  steel  trade,  being  used 
for  bottoms  of  the  open  hearth  furnaces.  The  magnesite  found  in 
California,  resembling  the  Grecian  magnesite,  can  not  be  used  in  the 
bottoms  of  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  placing  any  duty  on  this 
article  would  therefore  not  only  be  an  injustice  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  who  has  erected  his  extensive  plants,  but  would  also 
a<ld  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  steel  ui  this 
country. 

CHBOME   FIRE   BRICK. 

These  brick  sell  at  about  $160  per  1,000.  They  weigh  between 
4}  and  5  tons  per  1,000.  They  are  used  in  the  open-heartn  furnaces, 
and  about  the  same  remarks  m  regard  to  magnesia  fire  brick  apply 
to  chrome  fire  brick. 

CIIROMATE  OF  IRON   OR  CHROME   ORE. 

This  article  is  on  the  free  list,  paragraph  520.  It  should  remain 
on  the  free  Ust.  It  is  the  material  from  which  chrome  fire  brick  are 
manufactured.  It  has  been  free  for  a  long  time.  Little  of  commer- 
cial value  is  found  in  the  United  States.  The  domestic  manufacturer 
has  built  his  extensive  factories  on  the  strength  of  its  being  free,  and 
therefore  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  him. 

BAUXITE   FIRE   BRICK. 

These  brick  are  not  extensively  used  or  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. They  are  used,  however,  for  the  same  purposes  as  magnesia 
fire  brick.  They  are  not  so  valuable  and  the  value  is  liable  to  change. 
The  duty  suggested,  therefore,  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

CLAY    FIRE   BRICK   AND    SILICA    FIRE   BRICK    WEIOHINQ   OVER  TEN 

POUNDS   EACH. 

These  articles  should  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the 
clay  an  1  silica  fire  brick  weighing  less  than  10  pounds.  The  brick 
'^ver  10  p:>unds  are  generally  large,  intricate  shapes,  made  of  care- 
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fully  selected  and  prepared  clays,  and  require  a  great  deal  more  labor 
in  their  manufacture  than  the  ordinary  fire  brick  under  10  pounds. 
They  sell  at  a  much  higher  price  than  tne  ordinary  fire  brick  weigh 'ng 
less  than  10  pounds,  and  they  should  therefore  be  assessed  at  a  hl^  her 
rate.  They  sell  at  about  $25  per  ton,  or  four  to  six  times  as  much 
as  brick  under  10  pounds.  The  rate  suggested  is  35  'per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, which,  it  is  submitted,  was  the  rate  that  Congrc  ss  e  viden  t  ly  intended 
they  should  be  assessed  at  under  paragraph  97.  This  rate  is  not  too 
hi^n.  These  large  special  shapes  are  made  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
where  women  are  often  employed  at  25  cents  a  day  and  men  at  from 
60  cents  to  $1  a  day.  They  are  made  almost  entirely  by  hand  both 
in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  labor  constitutes 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  in  this  country. 
They  are  sent  from  Germany  in  ballast  and  the  ocean  freight  rates  are 
as  low  as  the  railroad  rates  of  the  domestic  manjufacturer.  The 
American  manufacturer  has  no  advantage  with  any  improved 
machinery,  he  has  no  advantage  in  freight  rates,  and  in  competing 
with  the  European  manufacturer  he  has  to  struggle  with  the  low 
European  wages  against  the  high  American  wages,  and  as  the  cost 
of  labor  is  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  the  rate  of  duty  sug- 
gested, 35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  ia  necessary,  not  only  for  his  protec- 
tion, but  for  the  protection  of  the  American  laborer. 

GAS   RETORTS. 

The  tariff  act  of  1883  assessed  gas  retorts  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
At  the  instance  of  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Fire 
Brick  Manufacturers  (no  such  or  similar  association  exists  at  the 
present  time),  who  appeared  before  your  honorable  committee  pre- 
vious to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890,  the  duty  on  gas 
retorts  was  changed  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  the  specific  duty 
of  $3  on  each  retort.  He  demanded  this  as  an  increase  in  duty.  The 
tariff  act  of  1894  again  placed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  but 
the  act  of  1897  restorecl  the  specific  duty  of  $3  each.  The  gas  retort 
of  1890  was  an  entirely  different  affair  from  the  gas  retort  of  the 

S'esent  day.  The  duty  is  entirely  too  low  at  the  present  time. 
uring  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  invoi(ie  value  of  the  retorts 
imported  into  the  United  States  has  been  about  $29.50  apiece,  and 
the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  at  $3  each,  as  shown  by  the  said  report, 
is  only  10.2  per  cent.  They  are  now  huge  affairs,  inside  dimensions 
being  about  15  inches  by  24  inches  and  about  20  feet  long.  On  a 
tonnage  basis  they  are  worth  about  $25  a  ton.  As  these  retorts  are 
made  from  the  very  finest  clays,  carefully  selected  and  prepared,  they 
are  a  high-priced  article  and  should  bear  their  corresponding  duty. 
Retorts  are  extensively  made  in  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  where  labor  is  so  excessively  cheap  and  where  women  are 
'  employed  in  the  brickyards.  During  the  last  three  years  they  have 
entered  into  a  keen  competition  with  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  of  them  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  1904;  660  in  1905.  While  fewer  have  been  imported  the  last  two 
years  it  has  not  been  because  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  been 
driving  them  out,  but  because  there  has  been  no  demand  for  the  same. 
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Manufacturers  of  these  gas  retorts  in  Europe  are  generally  situated 
on  the  water's  edge,  and  the  retorts  and  retort  settings  are  loaded 
directly  into  a  vessel  and  can  be  landed  in  New  York  at  a  less  freight 
rate  than  that  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  rail- 
road freight.  As  the  retort  sizes  are  constantly  changing,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  them.  Like  the  clay  fire 
brick  weighing  over  10  pounds,  they  are  all  made  by  hand,  of  the 
most  carefully  selected  and  well-wrought  clays.  The  cost  of  labor 
is  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  Therefore,  as  the 
European  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  in  freight  rates,  the 
domestic  manufacturer  in  competing  with  the  European  manufac- 
turer simply  has  to  compete  with  the  low  wages  of  Europe. 

In  conclusion  it  is  respectfully  submitted — 

First.  Paragraph  520  placing  chromate  of  iron  or  chromic  ore  on 
the  free  list  should  remam  the  same,  as  chromic  ore  has  been  free  for 
many  years  arid  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  built  expensive 
plants  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  remain  free. 

Second.  Paragrapn  605  placing  magnesite,  crude  or  calcined,  not 

Eurified,  on  the  free  list  should  remam  the  same,  as  magnesite  has 
een  free  for  many  years  and  the  domestic  manufactiu-er  has  built 
his  extensive  manufactories  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  remain  so. 

Third.  Article  87  should  distinctly  state  that  clay  fire  brick  and 
silica  fire  brick  weighing  more  than  10  poimds  each  should  be 
assessed  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  account  of  the  high-grade  char- 
acter and  the  nigh  value  of  these  products  and  on  account  of  labor 
constituting  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 

Fourth.  The  term  "fire  brick,''  unqualified,  should  be  avoided  and 
a  distinct  duty  should  be  levied  not  only  on  clav  fire  brick  and  silica 
fire  brick,  but  also  on  magnesia  fire  bricK  and  chrome  fire  brick. 

Fifth.  Gas  retorts  and  retort  settings  should  be  assessed  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  accoimt  of  the  high-grade  character  of  these 
goods  and  their  value. 

Sixth.  The  duties  as  provided  for  imder  the  present  act  should  not 
be  reduced.  The  duties  as  submitted  shoula  be  adopted.  Labor 
generally  constitutes  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  or  the  article. 
The  American  manufacturer  has  absolutely  no  advantage  in  any- 
improved  machinery  or  process;  he  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  in 
freight  rates  on  account  of  the  European  manufacturer  being  situate 
on  the  water's  edge  and  shipping  his  product  to  American  ports  in 
ballast  at  a  less  rate  than  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  the 
railroad.  As  women  are  employed  in  some  of  the  continental  brick 
works  at  wages  around  25  cents  a  day  and  men  receive  from  60  cents 
to  $1  a  day,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  not  only  the  American 
manufacturer  but  also  the  American  laborer  should  be  protected  by 
the  duties  as  submitted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr., 
For  The  Stowe-Fuller  Company  and 

Harbison- Walkee  Refractories  Company. 
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THE  FASEEB-BUSSELL  MIinNO  AND  MAHrUFACTTJBINa  COMFAmT 
WBITES  BELATIVE  TO  GAS  BETOBTS. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  30,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Sixtieth  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  In  connection  with  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod- 
ucts Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  other  clay  producing  and  manu- 
facturing companies  of  the  United  States,  we  desire  to  put  before 
you  for  consideration  our  reasons  for  asking  an  increase  on  certain 
goods  which  we  manufacture,  and  particularly  desire  that  certain 
paragraphs  in  the  present  law  under  Schedule  B,  "  Earths,  earthen- 
ware, glassware,"  be  altered  to  more  specifically  set  forth  what  they 
are  intended  to  cover. 

We  feel  that  under  paragraph  87  of  the  present  law,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  for  fire  brick  of  standard  or  9-inch 
shai>es  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  should  be  limited 
specifically  to  this  product.  We  feel  that  retort  or  gas-bench  settings, 
tank  furnace  blocks  and  furnace  stones  and  all  other  refractory  prod- 
ucts of  any  kind  or  shapes,  not  decorated,  should  take  a  duty  of  not 
less  than  3*5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  reference  to  paragraph  98  of  the  present  law,  we  feel  that  this 
should  be  modified  so  that  gas  retorts  would  take  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  not  to  be  less  than  $5  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

We  observe  in  the  schedule  showing  imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption that  prior  to  and  including  1901  retorts  at  approximately 
the  value  of  $14  each  were  being  imported,  custom  charges  of  $3 
each  being  paid.  From  1901  to  the  present  time  we  note  that  the 
price  has  mcreased  to  as  high  as  $29.44  for  each  retort,  but  still  only 
|3  each  is  being  paid  as  dutjr.  This  is  caused  through  the  fact  that 
prior  to  1902  the  retorts  which  were  being  imported  were  approxi- 
mately 9  feet  long,  whereas  now  the  retorts  are  as  long  as  21  feet 
9  inches  in  some  instances,  and  made  up  in  two  or  three  sections. 
This  is  why  we  should  like  to  have  the  duty  placed  on  the  ad  valorem 
basis  or  on  the  tonnage  basis. 

If  a  retort  9  feet  long  takes  a  duty  of  $8  and  another  one  21  feet 
9  inches  the  same  duty  there  is  no  reason  why  a  number  of  sections 
of  retorts  might  not  be  brought  in  which  put  together  would  con- 
stitute a  retort  100  feet  or  even  200  feet  long,  and  if  the  inspector 
were  not  well  posted  they  might  get  through  with  only  $3  charge 
for  several  hundred  feet  of  retort. 

We  suggest  that  with  your  permission  this  letter  be  incorporated 
as  a  briei  presented  by  us  and  printed  in  the  proceedings,  so  that  it 
may  have  consideration  later  on. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Parkeb-Eussell  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co. 
D.  B.  BussELX.,  President. 
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KANUFACTTJBEBS  OF  GAS  BETOBTS  AND  BENCH  SETTINGS  ITBOE 
THE  NEED  OF  PBOTECTIVE  DUTIES. 

December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

Hovse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  gas  retorts  and  gas  bench  or 
retort  settings,  representing  many  millions  of  invested  capital  and 
many  thousands  of  employees,  having  considered  their  need  for  a 
protective  tariff  for  this  industrjr,  adopted  the  following: 

Under  paragraphs  87  and  97  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  ques- 
tions have  arisen  concerning  the  correct  application  of  the  duty  to 
be  paid  on  the  importations  of  fire  brick  weighing  more  than  10 
pounds  each,  otherwise  known  as  "  gas  bench  "  or  "  retort  settings." 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  these  products  is  an  expensive  one 
in  this  country,  and  has  reached  its  present  stage  of  periection  only 
by  reason  of  the  costly  and  painstaking  methods  pursued  by  tlie 
American  manufacturer.  He  is  obliged  to  purchase,  at  excessive 
prices,  large  bodies  of  high-priced  realty  to  insure  ultimate  and  lim- 
ited sources  of  his  supply  of  high-grade  clay;  to  sink  shafts;  to  mine 
and  extract  the  clayj  to  upkeep  the  mines  with  heavy  maintenance 
charges ;  to  pay  mining  wages  averaging  $2.50  per  day ;  to  prepare 
these  clays  tor  the  products  by  expensive  handling,  weathering,  and 
refining.  The  manufacture  includ!es  continuous  careful  handling  by 
way  of  tempering,  molding,  drying,  and  finallv  burning,  and  involves 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  very  costly  plants.  The  average 
manufacturing  wage  is  liberal,  being  $2.50  per  day.  About  90  per 
cent  of  these  products  represent  labor. 

Foreign  competition  is  encountered  mostly  from  Germany,  but  the 
clays  from  all  countries  are  used  as  extracted  or  spaded  directly  from 
the  surface  and  without  need  of  further  treatment.  Much  cheaper 
labor  rates  prevail  abroad;  the  spaders  referred  to  average  60  cents 
per  day,  while  molders  make  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  day.  The  for- 
eign plants  being  located  at  or  near  the  water,  these  products  are 
generally  handled  by  the  steamship  companies  as  ballast  Importa- 
tions are  transported  from  seaboard  points  to  interior  points  at  rates 
about  50  per  cent  less  than  cRarged  on  the  domestic  products. 

The  schedule  embracing  these  products  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  shows  an  average  cost  of  importations  of 
about  $12  per  ton.  American  products  of  the  same  class  cost  about 
$18  per  ton  at  seaboard.  The  duty,  as  was  evidently  contemplated  by 
Congress,  was  no  doubt  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  act  should  l>e 
more  specific  as  to  gas  bench  or  retort  settings,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  entered  as  fire  brick,  limiting,  however,  the  tax  to  be  not  less  than 
$5  per  ton. 

Under  para^aph  98  gas  retorts  are  taxed  at  $3  each,  but  with  the 
changes  in  their  manufacture  both  in  size  and  design,  necessitated  bv 
the  mechanical  systems  now  employed,  an  injustice  is  done  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  in  continuing  tlie  present  tax  as  now  applied. 

When  the  $3  tax  was  first  imposed,  standard-size  retorts  9  feet  in 
length,  one  piece,  were  imported,  and  cost  about  $14.50  each,  or  about 
$14.50  per  ton.  At  present  a  complete  retort  is  about  22  feet  ions:, 
costs  about  $29.50  each,  or  $14.50  per  ton,  and  taxed  but  $3  each. 
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These  large  retorts  are  shipped  in  sections,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  them  entered  as  iSre  brick  should  the  inspectors  not  have  a 
good  and  definite  description. 

The  domestic  materials  when  properly  manufactured  equal  in 
quality  those  of  the  best  foreign  manufacture,  but  owing  to  the  de- 
cided lower  cost  of  production  abroad  and  very  moderate  existing 
tariffs,  and  especially  as  now  applied,  the  foreign  articles  are  displac- 
ing the  domestic  product.  An  adequate  protective  tariff  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  American  laborer  and 
manufacturer. 

^  It  is  respectfully  reccxnmended  that  paragraph  87  be  specifically 
limited  to  apply  to  standard  or  9-inch  fire  brick  and  ^'  wei|;hing  not 
more  than  ten  pounds  each ;  ^'  the  duty  not  to  be  changed ;  add  ^'  retort 
or  gas  bench  settings,  tank  furnace  blocks  and  furnace  stones,  and  all 
other  refractory  products  of  any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  not  decorated, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less,  however,  than 
five  aoUars  per  ton. 

That  paragraph  97  be  modified  so  as  to  state  specifically  that  it  does 
not  cover  fire  brick  or  fire  clay  tiles,  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  which 
are  fully  covered  elsewhere. 

That  paragraph  98  be  modified  to  read  "  gas  retorts,  forty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less,  however,  than  five  dollars  per  ton/' 
The  duties  as  provided  for  under  the  present  act  should  not  be 
reduced.  The  duties  as  submitted  should  be  adopted.  I^bor  gener- 
ally constitutes  about  90  per  cent  of  the  article.  The  American  man- 
ufacturer has  absolutely  no  advantage  in  any  improved  machinery 
or  process.  He  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  European 
manufacturer  being  situate  on  the  water's  edge  and  shipping  his 
product  to  American  ports  in  ballast  and  delivering  to  interior  points 
at  a  less  price  than  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  to  the 
railroad.  As  women  are  employed  in  some  of  the  continental  brick 
works  at  wages  around  25  cents  a  day  and  men  receive  from  25  cents 
to  $1  a  day,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  not  only  the  American 
laborer,  but  also  the  American  manufacturer  should  be  protected  by 
duties  as  reouested. 
Sespectf  ully  submitted. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Co.,  by  W.  P.  Morris,  pres- 
ident, St.  Ix)uis,  Mo. ;  the  Parker-Russell  Mining  and 
Mfg.  Co.,  by  D.  R.  Russell,  president,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Jas.  Gardner,  jr.,  Co.,  per  N.  A.  Young,  secretary, 
Bolivar,  Pa. ;  Cyrus  Borme  Company,  Cyrus  Borme, 
president,  Philadelphia,  JPa. ;  Ernest  Howard  F.  Bk. 
Co.,  by  Allen  P.  Green,  general  manager,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Harbison-Walker  Itefractories  Co.,  J.  E.  Mac- 
Closkey,  jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Brooklyn  Fire  Brick 
Works,  by  F.  H.  W.  Luhrssen,  secretary,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  L  H.  Gautier  &  Co.,  by  David  R.  Daly,  vice- 
president,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Henry  Maurer  &  Son, 
by  Clifford  M.  Maurer,  vice-president.  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. ;  Baltimore  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  by  Louis 
N.  Rancke,  vice-president  and  manager. 

(Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company  concurs  in  this  brief,  but 
has  filed  a  brief  of  its  own  covering  the  same  and  other  subjects.) 
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TILE8. 

[Paragraph  88.] 

BERNABD  F.  TSAITEL,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT,  BEFBESENTINO  THE 
TILE,  GRATE,  AND  MANTEL  ASSOCIATION,  ASES  THAT  aiTAEBT 
TILES  BE  GIVEN  A  CLASSIFICATION  AS  A  BBICK  FBODVCT. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Traitel. 

Mr.  Traitel.  On  behalf  of  the  Tile,  Grate,  and  Mantel  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  all  the  members  of  which  are  tile  merchants, 
doing  business  in  Greater  New  York  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  am  here  to  request  that  quarries  which  are  of  brick  pro- 
duction and  made  of  unwashed  clay  by  brickmakers,  and  which  nave 
been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragrai)h  87  as  a  brick  product  at 
26  per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  under  this  same  paragraph. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that,  please? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  request  tnat  quarries  which  are  of  brick  produc- 
tion and  made  of  unwashed  clay  by  brickmakers,  and  which  have 
been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  87  as  a  brick  product  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  under  this  same  paragraph.  Our  object 
for  asking  that  it  remain  under  this  same  paragraph  is  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  remove  it  from  the  classification  as  a  brick  product 
into  that  of  tile. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  it  to  remain  under  paragraph  87  or  to 
go  under  the  brick  paragraph?  The  courts  have  decidea  it  belongs 
to  the  brick  paragraph? 

Mr.  Traitel.  xes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  remain  under 
that  paragraph.  If  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  what  the  article 
is,  I  have  a  sample  here,  which  I  will  show  you  if  you  care  to  see  it* 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Traitel.  The  clay  is  taken  from  the  pit  in  its  unwashed  state 
and  made  into. this  form,  while  to  manufacture  tiling  the  clay  is 
washed  so  it  can  be  pressed,  and  goes  through  an  entirely  different 
process. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  purpose  is  this  used? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  expensive  article  to  manufacture?  Is 
it  as  expensive  to  manufacture  as  tile? 

Mr.  Traitel.  No,  sir;  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  products  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this 
that  a  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  June  1,  1904,  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  hj 
the  Treasury  Department,  has  placed  these  quarries  unaer  the  classi- 
fication of  brick. 

These  quarries  are  known  in  literature  as  "  kitchen  "  quarries  and 
are  almost  universally  used  to  pave  floors  of  kitchens  and  living 
rooms  in  the  humblest  cottages.  In  the  place  of  their  origin  they 
are  about  the  cheapest  thing  on  the  face  oi  the  earth  that  can  be  put 
upon  a  floor.  As  I  stated  before,  they  are  made  of  unglazed  brick 
cmy.    Their  use  for  these  purposes  secures  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
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conditions  better  than  any  other  kind  of  paving.  By  their  rich  red 
color  they  give  a  very  cheerful  air  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
used. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons  why  they  are  greatly  increased 
in  cost  when  shipped  abroad.  Whereas  quarries  for  use  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  are  placed  in  open  railway  trucks  without  any  kind  of 
packing  except  a  little  hay  or  heather  or  straw,  it  is  necessary,  to 
convey  quarries  safely  across  the  ocean,  to  pack  them  tightly  in  crates. 
Crate  stuff  and  packmg  costs  at  least  41  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  goods  before  they  arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

However,  as  quarries  are  made  like  bricks,  with  undressed  clay,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  them  very  thick  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
strength.  On  an  average  they  are  made  double  the  thickness  of  tiles. 
They  are  thus  double  the  weight  of  tiles  for  a  given  superficial  area. 
The  cost  of  conveyance  from  the  works  to  New  York  amounts  to  58 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  at  the  works. 

A  total  of  99  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  quarries,  therefore, 
is  added  to  their  selling  price  by  the  natural  and  unavoidable  condi- 
tions of  the  trade.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  quarries  laid 
down  in  New  York  is  by  this  means  and  by  other  incidental  expenses 
of  shipment  more  than  doubled  when  they  arrive  in  this  country. 

As  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  crates  when  emptied,  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  these  heavy  expenses. 

We  ask  that  the  crates  be  made  free  of  duty,  because  they  are 
utterly  worthless  and  useless  after  the  quarries  are  taken  from  the 
crates.  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  formerly  packing  and 
crates  were  free — I  do  not  mean  especially  as  applied  to  quarries,  but 
all  other  things — until  foreign  makers  began  sending  ornamental 
crates  to  this  country.  Then  crates  were  assessed  as  dutiable.  As 
these  crates,  however,  are  absolutely  useless  and  of  no  value  after  the 

Juarries  are  taken  from  them,  we  ask  that  the  crates  be  made  free  of 
uty. 

A  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  on  quarries,  which  would  be  a 
little  over  double  their  present  duty,  would  equal  105  per  cent  of 
their  original  selling  price,  and,  together  with  the  expenses  which  I 
have  mentioned  before,  would  raise  tlie  cost  of  the  goods  landed  in 
Xew  York  by  over  200  per  cent.  A  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
as  bricks,  without  adding  the  cost  of  necessary  packages  to  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  quarries,  would  increase  their  original  cost  by  over 
125  per  oent^  and  if  packing  expenses  are  added  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  quarries  for  tariff  purposes  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  cost 
would  be  raised  by  135  per  cent. 

For  these  reasons  we  ask  that  quarries  be  assessed  as  at  present, 
to  wit,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  without  any  duty  on  the  cost  or 
the  packing. 

Mr.  DalzeUj.  Do  you  want  to  import  crates? 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  have  to.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  Otherwise 
the  quarries  would  smash  to  pieces  coming  over  the  ocean.  Each 
piece,  you  understand,  weighs  about  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Daijsell.  What  are  the  importations  of  this  article? 

Mr.  Traitel.  They  come  packed  in  crates  holding  about  nine,  and 
come  over  here  in  quite  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Daijsell.  During  the  last  year  how  much  was  imported  of  this 
quarry? 
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Mr.  Traitel.  I  could  not  give  you  that  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  ^ve  it  here.  In  1907  tiles,  plain,  unglazed, 
one  color,  $17,866;  glazed,  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot, 
$34,064;  glazed,  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot,  $6,224. 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  does  not  mention  quarries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Those  are  not  quarries. 

Mr.  Hill.  Those  are  tiles. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Traitel.  No  tile  maker  makes  quarries  in  this  countrjr,  nor 
does  any  brick  maker  that  we  Irrow  of,  nor  does  any  tile  maker  in  the 
world  make  quarries.  In  this  country  roofing-tile  makers  have  tried 
to  make  them,  but  have  had  practically  no  success.  These  came  in 
classed  under  brick  classifications.  They  should  come  under  Schedule 
B,  87. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  keep  them  just  as  they  are  and  get  rid 
of  the  packages? 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  is  the  idea,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  con- 
tention in  coming  through  the  port.  That  is  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  the  case  to  which  I  referred  just  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  $150,000  of  bricks  imported  of  all  kinds. 
That  would  include  quarries,  fire  bricks,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  doubt  if  the  importation  of  quarries  was  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  statistics  show  "  brick  other  than  fire  brick, 
nonfflazed,  and  brick  other  than  fire  brick,  glazed,''  about  $56,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  desire  to  import  these? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir;  as  we  have  been  importing  them,  under 
the  brick  classification,  without  any  change,  except  as  to  having  the 
crates  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  want  quarries  especially  designated  in 
this? 

Mr.  Traitel.  In  No.  87,  under  brick;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  remarks  now,  Mr. 
Traitel. 

Mr.  Trattel.  I  now  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  para^aph  No.  88,  on  tiles. 

We  request  mat  the  duty  on  tiles  be  imposed  as  follows  : 

Tiles,  plain,  unglazed  and  ceramic  mosaic  of  one  color,  2  cents 
per  square  foot;  glazed,  encaustic,  vitrified  (nonabsorbent),  embossed, 
enameled,  ornamented,  hand  painted,  ^old  decorated,  and  all  other 
earthenware  tiles  valued  at  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
8  cents  per  square  foot;  exceeding  50  cents  per  square  foot,  10  cents 
per  square  foot. 

The  committee  will  observe  that  we  have  omitted  under  this  para- 
graph, paragraph  88,  the  words  "  semivitrified,  flint,  and  spar."  Such 
general  trade  designations  of  tiles  do  not  exist  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country.  They  were  put  in  the  tariff  originally  by  manufacturers 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  trade.  They  never  knew  the 
first  thing  about  it  until  it  was  in  there.  We  ask  to  have  those  taken 
out  to  prevent  contention  and  because  they  mean  nothing.  Such 
general  trade  designations,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  do  not  exist,  diere 
being  no  tile  manufactured  known  as  spar  tile,  flint  tile,  or  semivitrified 
tile.  Tile  must  be  either  vitrified,  which  means  nonabsorbent,  as 
the  name  implies,  absorbing  no  ink  or  acid,  or  must  be  plain,  on- 
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slazed  absorbent.  The  common,  plain,  imglazed  tile  of  England  and 
France  and  Germany  and  this  country  is  generally  absorbent. 

A  tariff  of  8  cents  per  square  foot,  which  has  been  the  tariff  on 
foreign  plain,  un^lazea  tile,  not  vitrified,  of  one  color,  is  a  hardship, 
as  these  tiles  hardly  enter  into  competition  with  our  manufacturers, 
being  selected  as  a  rule  for  their  individuality  of  color  and  dura- 
bility. We  believe  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot  will  enable 
some  of  them  to  be  used  and  not  prevent  the  use  of  American  tiles. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  merchants,  up  to 
two  years  ago,  notwithstanding  this  tariff,  found  that  these  goods 
were  not  classed  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  foot,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  4  cents  a  foot.  At  the  appraiser's  department  there  suddenly 
developed  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  foot,  and  it  went  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  either  spar,  flint,  or  semivitrified. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  flint  in  any  of  these  tiles — ^that  is,  no 
such  part  Spar  tile  is  unknown,  as  I  nave  said  before,  and  semi- 
vitrified does  not  exist  It  must  be  vitrified,  which  is  nonabsorbent, 
or  else  absorbent.  For  these  reasons  we  wish  these  words  left  out 
entirely,  so  as  to  save  us  constant  friction  and  contention  with  the 
appraiser's  department  in  New  York. 

We  have  also  omitted  from  this  paragraph  88  the  words  "  exceed- 
ing two  square  inches  in  size,"  and  we  have  also  taken  ceramic  mosaic 
from  the  clause,  "  glazed,  ornamental,  and  so  forth,"  as  we  desire  to 
have  ceramic  mosaic,  which  is  from  one-half  inch  to  1  inch  in  size, 
and  a  very  cheap  product  commonly  used  by  the  masses,  placed  under 
the  head  of  unglazed  tiles,  and  bear  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot. 

I  will  suggest  to  the  committee  our  reason  for  asking  this.  First, 
I  should  like  to  show  you  some  of  these  tiles,  perhaps  already  familiar 
to  you.  They  come  m  sc^uare  and  round  shapes,  but  the  shape  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  tariff  was  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Under  this  dealers  paid  from  13  to  15  cents  per  square 
foot  for  the  product,  loose  in  barrels,  delivered  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  including  the  duty.  The  present  tariff  is  8  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  has  practically  prevented  the  importation  of  this  ceramic 
for  many  years  past,  as  the  cost  to  the  dealers  is  now  19  cents  per 
square  foot  and  upward.  Immediately  following  the  imposition  of 
the  present  duties  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  charged  20  to  24 
cents  a  square  foot  for  ceramic.  Under  such  prices  some  ceramic  was 
imported.  However,  the  American  manufacturers  soon  found  that 
they  could  not  maintain  this  minimum  price  of  20  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  hence  they  reduced  the  price  to  16  cents  per  square  foot. 
Following  this  reduction  the  importation  of  ceramics  ceasocl.  During 
the  present  vear  the  price  of  the  domestic  ceramic  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  12  cents  per  square  foot  for  first  qualities  and  8  cents 
l>cr  sc|uare  foot  for  second  quality. 

It  is  manifest  that  goods  which  can  be  sold  at  12  cents  per  square 
foot  do  not  need  a  protection  of  8  cents  per  square  foot.  Two  cents 
j)er  square  foot,  in  addition  to  the  natural  protection  of  freight  and 
packages,  will  be  ample  protection  and  would  enable  dealers  tcT import 
some  ceramic. 

I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  this  ceramic, 
that  where  white  is  used  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  import  it, 
because  it  is  not  made  on  the  other  side.    They  have  never  made  white 
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ceramic,  bat  tbey  do  make  colors  which  are  exceptional  in  their  beauty 
and  interest,  and  architects  prefer  those  colors ;  and  aU  our  producing 
of  American  colors  has  no  effect  on  them.  They  still  insist  on  those 
imported  colors,  and  owing  to  the  intense  competition  in  this  country, 
they  are  not  willing  to  pay  any  more  for  it.  So  the  dealers  or  mer- 
chants, as  we  are — ^and  I  am  one  of  them  and  know  from  experience — 
are  up  against  it. 

If  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot  were  applied^  it  would  not 
injure  the  American  manufacturer,  as  the  delay  in  miporting,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  carrying  stock,  interest  on  invested  capital, 
and  so  forth,  would  make  the  cost  of  the  imported  ceramic  at  least 
25  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  price  of  aomestic  product. 

The  committee  will  also  observe  that  we  have  increased  the  value 
of  the  tiles  on  which  an  excess  duty  is  charged,  the  increase  being 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  square  foot.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  the  various  parts,  such  as  bases  and  caps  used  in  connection 
with  glazed  wall  tile,  under  the  same  rate  as  the  plain  glazed. wall 
tile.  1  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this,  if  you  do  not  object.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  sample  of  what  we  call  plain  glazed  wall  tile.  Where- 
ever  wainscoting  is  desired,  whether  in  the  hallway,  bath  room,  or 
elsewhere,  most  architects  call  for  what  is  known  as  a  base.  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand  what  is  called  a  sanitary  base,  because  it  is  curved. 
These  architects  also  call  for  a  finishing  item  called  a  cap.  This 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  intended  for  hospital  use.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  place  these  parts  under  a 
separate  duty,  when  the  whole  thing  is  intended  to  be  used  together. 
We  think,  in  asking  this  slight  change,  it  will  do  much  to  rectify 
this  apparent  oversight  on  the  part  oi  Congress,  and  prevent  confu- 
sion and  contention  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  curved  form  require  a  higher  duty  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  costs  more  to  manufacture;  ves,  sir. 
'     The  Chairman.  What  percentage  more  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  think  in  imported  goods  it  costs  about  20  or  21  per 
cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  plain  article? 

Mr.  Traitel.  On  plain  glazed  tile,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  it  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Traitel.  All  poods  over  40  cents,  10  cents  a  square  foot  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  is  wherein  we  desire  a  change,  as  the 
present  duty  on  caps  and  bases  amounts  to  21  cents  per  square  foot, 
while  the  plain  tile  is  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  are  made  in  more  ornamental 
shapes — ^the  caps,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes;  costing  more  than  any  other  part,  whether 
plain  or  ornamental  parts.  They  make  the  ornamental  with  a  die, 
and  the  ruling  prices  are  more  for  the  ornamental  parts  than  for  the 
plain. 

We  have  also  omitted  in  this  connection  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  tiles  valued  at  over  50  cents  per  square  foot,  now  40  cents  per 
square  foot,  and  have  left  the  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot, 
wiich  we  believe  is  ample  protection. 
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It  is  our  opinion  that  the  changes  and  revisions  asked  for  by  us  will 
increase  the  use  of  tiles,  thereby  giving  employment  to  manv  ad- 
ditional mechanics  and  workmen  setting  tiles  in  buildings,  and  that 
the  changes  or  simplifications  of  the  schedules  which  we  have  re- 

Suested  will  aid  in  increasing  the  revenues  and  will  in  no  way  be 
ctrimental  to  the  American  product. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  in  this  connection  that  the  Tile,  Grate,  and 
Mantel  Association,  of  New  York  City,  represents  90  per  cent  in 
volume  of  the  business  of  setting  tiles  in  buildings  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  they  also  do  work  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  per  cent  would  this  increase  the  cost  of  tiling? 

Mr.  Traitfx.  Increase  it? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  these 
particular  styles  called  bases  and  caps,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  any 
change  on  the  plain  glazed  tile. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  I  misunderstood  you,  apparently. 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  do  ask  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  floor  tile, 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  ask  to  put  crates  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  what  was  that  crating? 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  is  on  the  first  article,  quarries.  Would  you 
Uke  to  know  what  difference  that  would  make? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Traitel.  The  crating  cost  41  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of 
the  goods  on  the  other  side. 

1^.  Griggs.  The  crating  is  41  per  cent.  Are  you  willing  to  give  the 
benefit  of  this  duty  on  crates,  if  omitted,  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir.  That  should  make  a  most  decided  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer.  As  to  the  consumer,  I 
would  like  to  say  this,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  and  the  only  time  that  the  consumer  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken  with  the  dealers  who  supply  the  consumer  direct.  We 
are  not  only  representing  the  merchants,  but  we  are  representing  the 
consumer,  inasmuch  as  we  purchase  the  tile  for  the  nouses  of  the 
consumer  and  we  give  the  consumer  in  our  business  every  benefit, 
wherever  there  is  a  reduction  in  cost,  so  much  so  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  have  denominated  the  dealers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  lot  of  fools  for  giving  the  consumers  everything. 
It  may  be  competition,  but  we  are  doing  it,  because  we  come  closer 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Traitel  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  like  to  state,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  the  tile  we  set  is  American  tile.  It  will  continue 
to  be  American  tile.  We  favor  American  tile,  but  this  helps  with 
us  the  sale  of  American  tile.  It  is  a  very  small  feature,  perhaps,  of 
the  customs  returns  of  the  country,  but  we  believe  it  will  increase  the 
customs  returns*  If  we  import  more  of  that  tile,  I  believe  it  will  have 
that  effect. 
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Exhibit  A. 

China  and  earthentcare  imports  from  1884  to  1908. 


England. 

Germany. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Japan: 

Total 
imports. 

1884 

12,986,806 
8,048,101 
8,192.146 
8.530,444 
8,941,670 
8,845,620 
8,954,004 
4,325,413 
4,511,210 
4,765,774 
3,248,165 
4,651,275 
4,847,337 
4,017,233 
2,709,757 
2,933,234 
8,235.388 
8,186.969 
2,928,391 
2,995,975 
8,212,471 
2,804,811 
2,758.696 
3.147,840 
3,147,310 

t697.864 
808,827 
781.612 
858.369 
965,829 
1,087.166 
1,165,827 
1.890,018 
1,681,961 
1,8.S2,718 
1,518,607 
1,910,263 
2,692.110 
8,038,661 
2,089,762 
2,252,236 
2,787,163 
8.392,825 
8,651,215 
8,961,501 
4,815,848 
4,770,443 
6,131,974 
6,153,943 
6,287,267 

9161,464 
183,427 
258,829 
894,829 
471,840 
519,587 
543,385 
624,000 
637,780 
808,194 
564,112 
702,335 
782,903 
658,816 
509,310 
501,097 
548,013 
622,086 
696,172 
714, 181 
856,262 
909,929 
1,022,254 
944,498 
991,341 

1162,638 

75.902 

97,224 

68,893 

181,257 

204.461 

236,840 

286,201 

837,889 

407,109 

835,461 

195,981 

887,591 

429,052 

818,712 

290,121 

873.269 

459,518 

459,707 

519.390 

711,226 

957,020 

1,530,400 

1,976,158 

1.462,156 

$4,964,818 

1886 

4,837,782 

1886 

4,947,621 
5,716,927 
6,410.871 
6.476.-299 

1887 .     ..                  

1888 

1889 

1890 

7,030.985 
8,381.388 

1891 

1892 

8,708,688 
9, 509. 431 

1893 

1894 

6,877  487 

1895 

8,956,106 

1896 

10, 605  861 

1897 

9,967,297 

1898 

6,687  658 

1899 

7,603,959 

1900 

8  646  223 

1901 

9,350,930 

1902 

9,680,166 
10,512,012 
12  Offi  (KS 

1903 

1904 

1905 

11,659,723 
12,877.528 
18.706.790 

190fi 

1  07 

1908 

18,427,969 

BBIEF  SXrBMITTED  BT  CEBTAIN  TILE  MANTTFACTUBEES 
ATIVE  TO  QUABBIES  AND  OTHEB  TILES. 


BEL- 


Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of.  that  class  of 
tile  particularly  mentioned  and  described  in  Schedule  B,  paragraph 
88,  of  the  act  of  1897,  hereby  respectfully  submit  a  statement  of  their 
condition  under  the  present  tarin. 

The  tile  industry  in  this  country  has  been  entirely  established 
within  the  past  thirty  years.  There  are  now  30  distinct  factories 
operated  by  separate  and  entirely  independent  corporations,  located 
through  9  States  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  with  capital  in- 
vested, $7,000,000;  annual  product,  $3,500,000.  The  industry  has 
increased  since  the  passage  of  the  present  law  about  215  per  cent  in 
annual  output,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  invested  capital  and 
labor  employed.  In  1897  tnere  were  16  factories;  since  that  date 
there  have  been  14  new  factories  established,  and  the  capacity  has 
been  largely  increased  by  the  factories  in  existence  at  the  time  the 
law  was  enacted. 

We  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the  managing  director  of  one  of 
the  largest  tile  manufacturers  of  England  before  the  English  tariflF 
commission : 

"  Till  the  Dingley  tariff  there  were  few  tile  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States;  now  there  are  many  large  ones.  Their  trade  has  been 
built  up  distinctly  in  consequence  of  their  protective  policy.  The  tile 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  coula  not  get  on  at  all  till  the 
tariff  was  raised  above  25  per  cent  ad  valorem."  (See  Vol.  V,  Report 
of  English  Tariff  Commission,  1907,  par.  192.) 
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liATEBIALS. 

The  ingredients  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  body  and 
glaze  of  tile  and  the  burning  thereof  are  as  follows:  Coal,  ball  clay, 
red  day,  buff  clay,  sagger  clay,  wad  clajr,  sand,  feldspar,  Cornwall 
stone,  nint,  borax,  JPans  white,  boracic  acid,  potash,  soda ;  oxides  of 
lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  chrome,  uranium ;  in  fact, 
all  the  oxides  of  the  several  metals,  including  silver,  gold,  and  irid- 
ium, are  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  China  day,  ball  day, 
red  and  buff  day  are  mined  and  washed* 

Fddspar,  Cornwall  stone,  and  flint  are  mined,  washed,  calcined, 
and  then  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

All  clays,  fddspar,  oomwall  stone,  and  flint  are  wrought  mate- 
rials; the  great  factor  in  the  cost  of  preparation  is  the  wage  paid 
labor. 

Of  china  day,  feldspar,  comwall  stone,  and  flint  the  annual  con- 
sumption is  not  less  than  50,000  tons;  all  of  these  materials,  if  im- 
ported, are  subject  to  a  tariff  of  $1  to  $2.50  per  ton. 

Of  the  alkalies  and  oxides,  large  quantities  are  used,  as  they  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  both  glaze  and  body  of  the  tile;  These  mate- 
rials are  subject  to  a  tariff;  consequently  the  Government,  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  the  tile  industry,  receives  an  increased  revenue 
through  the  importation  of  the  materials  mentioned. 

Of  red  day,  buff  day,  sagger  clay,  wad  clay,  and  fine  white  sand 
the  annual  consumption  will  reach  50,000  to  55,000  tons,  and  the  cost 
at  the  mines  will  range  between  $2  and  $2.50  per.  ton,  or  a  total  cost  per 
annum  of  $100,000  to  $125,000,  of  which  $60,000  to  $80,000  is  cost  of 
labor  in  mining,  etc. 

Coal  consumption  is  about  80,000  tons  yearly. 

DIFFERENCE  IN   COST  BETWEEN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC   MATERIALS. 

On  all  the  materials  used,  the  difference  in  percentage  of  cost  be- 
tween this  country  and  England,  France,  and  Germany  will  ran^e 
between  33  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  foreign  tUe 
maker,  the  same  percentage  of  difference  as  maintained  in  the  pottery 
industry. 

LABOR   AND   WAGES. 

Fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the  tile  manufactured  is  made  V>y  hand- 
driven  machmes  or  presses. 

Comparative  weekly  wages. 


land. 

Ger- 
many. 

rnited 

Stales. 

Comaroo  labor 

S4.00 
7.60 
6.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.50 
6.00 
12.00 
12.00 

13.83 
4.88 
4.08 
7.20 
2.16 
2.16 
1.60 
4.08 

10.00 
9.00 

S9.90 

Tileprewmen 

Kiln  men 

12.00 
16. 00 

Kiln  foremen          

18.  IK) 

Moiiaic  worken  f  frfrls^ 

6. 00-9. 00 

Til*  unortrrn  f  bova  and  Klrls^ 

6. 00-9. 00 

Fettlew  (^rta) 

6. 0O-9. 00 

ClaTsliDmen 

12.00 

Tile  derifrncra 

20.00 

Nachlniflti 

18.00 
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In  analyzing  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  tilec  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  determined  that  58  per  cent  of  the  cost  goes  to  labor,  22 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  materials,  20  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

Our  labor  costs  100  per  cent  more  than  like  labor  in  England  and 
800  per  cent  more  than  like  labor  in  Germany. 

Our  materials  cost  50  per  cent  more  than  like  materials  in  England 
and  33^  per  cent  more  than  like  materials  in  Germany. 

CERAMIC  MOSAICS. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  minute  size  of  ceramic  as  follows: 

1-inch  square,  pieces  to  the  square  foot 256 

1-lnch  hexagons,  pieces  to  the  square  foot 166 

li-Inch  hexagons,  pieces  to  the  square  foot 104 

11-inch  round,  pieces  to  the  square  foot 250 

All  white  ceramic  mosaics  are  vitreous ;  that  is,  they  are  glassy  in 
fracture  and  nonabsorbent ;  nearly  all  colored  ceramic  mosaics  are 
vitreous ;  those  which  are  not  thoroughly  vitreous  the  absorption  will 
not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

In  the  past  the  quality  has  never  been  questioned,  nor  has  the 
American  tile  maker  refused  to  make  any  color  demanded  or  said 
he  had  not  the  ability  to  do  so.  Whatever  the  demand  may  be  the 
American  manufacturer  will  satisfactorily  meet. 

Fully  8,000,000  square  feet  of  ceramic  mosaic  are  sold  yearly  for 
flooring  purposes.  No  flooring  inaterial  ever  offered  to  the  public  is 
as  sanitary  or  as  indestructible,  either  from  usage  or  fire. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Traitel's  statements  and  arguments.  Schedule  B, 
parngraph  88,  we  quote: 

Tiles,  plain  unglazed,  one  color,  exceeding  two  square  inches  in  size,  four 
cents  i)€r  square  foot.  Glazed,  encaustic,  ceramic  mosaic,  vitrified,  semivitri- 
fled,  flint,  spar,  embossed,  enameled,  ornamental,  hand-painted,  gold-decorated, 
and  all  other  earthenware  tiles  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square 
foot,  eight  cents  per  square  foot;  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot,  ten 
cents  per  square  foot  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Traitel  proposes  to  substitute  as  follows: 

Tiles,  plain,  unglazed,  and  ceramic  mosaic  of  one  color,  two  cents  per  square 
foot;  glazed,  encaustic,  vitrified,  nonabsorbent,  embossed,  enameled,  ornamented, 
hand-painted,  gold-decorated,  and  all  other  earthenware  tiles  valued  at  not 
exceeding  fifty  cents  per  square  foot,  ten  cents  per  square  foot. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1897  there  was  constant  and 
continual  contention  by  importers  over  the  classification  made  by 
appraising  oflScers,  and  actions  were  being  brought  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  recovery  of  what  was  called  excess  duties.  This  con- 
tention was  occasioned  by  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  act  at 
that  time  in  force  or  b}^  the  importer  coining  some  word  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  class  of  tile  being  imported.  This  action  was  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  law  and  to  obtain  a  lower  tariff.  The  word 
"flint,"  in  paragraph  88,  was  therein  placed  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
being  used  by  certain  importers  in  New  York  City  to  enable  them  to 
pass  invoices  at  an  undervaluation. 

"When  the  act  of  1897  was  under  consideration,  all  facts  that  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  were  laid  before  the  then  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  the  tile  industry  being  to  have,  if  possible,  tiles 
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SO  succinctly  and  fully  described  that  after  the  law  to  be  enacted  was 
m  force  contentions  and  difference  between  appraiser  and  importers 
as  to  classification  and  rate  of  tariff  would  cease* 

The  act  of  1897  has  been  in  force  for  over  ten  years,  and  paragraph 
88  has  absolutely  and  completely  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
enacted-  Contentions  in  the  appraisers'  offices  have  been  practically 
unknown  since  1897. 

The  adoption  of  the  Traitel  substitute  would  restore  the  unsettled 
and  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  1897.  Careful 
comparison  of  the  Traitel  substitute  with  paragraph  88  discloses  its 
ambiguity  and  the  evident  purpose  to  use  descriptive  but  deceptive 
language,  which,  if  not  in  fact,  is  at  least  open  to  more  than  one  mean- 
ing or  construction. 

Take  the  following  contained  in  Mr.  Traitel's  substitute : 

Tiles,  plain,  unglazed,  and  ceramic  mosaic  of  oue  color,  two  cents  per  square 
foot 

Under  this  language  the  importer  would*  claim  and  contend  that 
all  unglazed  tile  and  ceramic  mosaic  should  only  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents 
per  square  foot;  it  is  evident  that  every  safeguard  that  paragraph 
88  of  the  act  of  1897  creates  is  thrown  down  and  destroyed;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  purpose  of  the  language  of  the  substitute  is  to  have 
all  classes  of  unglazed  tile  pass  the  customs  almost  free  of  duty. 

He  also  proposed  to  strike  out  of  paragraph  88  the  words  "  semi- 
vitrified,  flint,  and  spar,"  saying  that  such  general  trade  designations 
do  not  exist  in  Europe  or  in  this  country  and  that  the  importer  was 
not  consulted  when  the  name  was  given.  The  naming  of  a  product 
of  manufacture  is  the  province  of  the  maker  and  not  the  importer  or 
buyer. 

The  statement  that  there  is  no  such  tile  as  semivitrified  is  not  true, 
as  it  was  catalojgued  and  described  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1897,  and  occupies  a  midway  position  between  the  plain  unglazed  and 
vitrified.  It  is  not  as  absorbent  as  plain  glazed,  and  yet  it  is  not  as 
nonabsorbent  as  a  vitrified  tile. 

"Semivitrified  tile"  were  manufactured  in  1894  and  have  been 
since  that  date,  and  are  a  hard  tile,  approaching  as  near  the  vitrifi- 
cation point  as  is  practical  without  destroying  the  product.  The 
name  correctly  describes  a  tile  more  or  less  vitrified  and  slightly 
absorbent.  Ittis  a  diflScult  tile  to  make,  owing  to  the  colors  being 
easily  destroyed  when  approaching  vitrification.  The  customs  au- 
thorities have  had  no  difficulty  in  classifying  it;  the  only  trouble 
has  been  caused  by  the  importers  trying  to  evade  the  law,  and  in 
every  case  the  appraiser's  decision  has  been  sustained. 

The  word  "flint"  was  coined  by  the  importer  for  the  reasons 
hereinbefore  named.     (See  Treasury  Decision  20127,  G.  A.  4281.) 

In  para^aph  88  the  word  "ornamental "  is  used ;  in  the  Traitel  sub- 
stitute it  is  changed  to  "  ornamented."  This  change,  we  believe,  will 
be  used  to  support  some  contention  which  will  be  raised  should  his 
substitute  be  aaopted. 

The  Traitel  substitute  is  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent  on  plain  un- 

f lazed,  a  reduction  of  76  per  cent  on  ceramic  mosaic  and  semivitri- 
ed,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  remaining  classes  of  tile 
named  in  paragraph  88. 

All  that  class  of  tile  known  as  "  trim  tile,"  viz,  caps,  bases,  and  sani- 
tary bases,  have  been  greatly  improved  by  American  makers ;  in  fact. 
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a  sanitary  base,  such  as  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Traitel,  is  an 
American  invention,  afterwards  duplicated  by  foreign  makers.  The 
classification  under  paragraph  88  is  correct. 

When  Mr.  Traitel  made  his  argument  he  presented  samples  of 
ceramic  mosaic;  the  impression  sought  to  be  conveyed  was  mat  ce- 
ramic mosaics  were  sold  in  the  condition  presented.  Ceramic  mosaics 
are  mounted  on  paper  in  sheets  1  foot  by  2  feet  (2  square  feet),  the 
cost  of  mounting  beins  about  2  cents  per  square  foot. 

We  next  take  up  Mr.  Traitel's  statement  regarding  red  quarries. 
He  says  that  they  are  about  the  "  cheapest  things  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  are  universally  used  to  pave  floors  of  kitchens  and  living 
rooms  in  the  humblest  cottages  in  the  place  of  origin." 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  what  the  authority,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Furnival,  research  chemist,  consulting  potter,  honor  medalist  in 
pottery  and  porcelain,  city  and  guilds  of  jLondon  institutes,  says  re- 
garding red  quarries  in  his  book  on  "  Decorative  Tiles,  Faience,  and 
Mosaics,"  to  which  reference  is  made,  page  436. 

We  quote : 

Red  quarried  flooring  is  perhapB  the  most  elementary  expression  of  decoratlTe 
ceramic  art,  constituting  an  intermediate  zone  wherein  the  useful  and  oma- 
meutal  blend  together,  rather  than  any  serious  decorative  attempt 

The  purpose  and  object  of  the  importer  is  to  supplant  American 
red  floor  tile  with  English  and  Welsh  red  quarries ;  hence,  the  conten- 
tion and  demand  that  they  be  classified  as  brick,  and  be  subject  to  a 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Red  quarries  in  all  building  specifications  are  classified  under  tile, 
and  bids  are  always  asked  from  "  tile  contractors  "  and  never  from 
''  brick  work  contractors ; "  they  should  be  classified  under  para- 
graph 88. 

Quarries  were  classed  as  tile  in  both  the  McKinley  and  Wilson 
bills  and  by  the  rulings  of  the  appraisers. 

Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  United  States  court,  based  on  insufiicient 
evidence,  quarries  were  classified  in  the  brick  paragraph. 

The  substitute  owes  its  origin  to  the  evident  fear  that  after  a  hear- 
ing on  the  merits  quarries  will  again  be  classified  among  tiles,  where 
they  in  fact  belong,  in  accordance  with  both  construction  and  use. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Traitel  that  ceramic  mosaics  were  being  sold 
at  8  cents  to  12  cents  per  square  foot.  ,This  is  true,  bufc  it  is  somewhat 
due  to  the  present  depression  in  the*  "building  trades,"  but  more 
particularly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  largest  factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  mosaic  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  placing  in  his  hands  large  quantities  of  ceramic  mosaic, 
which  the  court  directed  be  sold.  This  stock  was  offered  to  the  trade 
at  6  cents  to  10  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  solvent  factories  had  to  meet  these  prices  or  purchase  the  re- 
ceiver's stock.  The  first  course  was  deemed  best.  The  condition  is 
abnormal,  but  one  that  may  occur  in  any  industry.  Mr.  Traitel  was 
thoroughly  advised  of  this  condition,  and  his  reference  to  it  without 
stating  his  full  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  our 
industry. 

Mr.  Traitel's  statement  that  a  full  line  of  beautiful  colors  is  not 
made  in  this  country,  or  that  white  ceramic  mosaics  are  not  made 
by  foreign  makers,  is  at  variance  with  the  facts,  the  contrary  being 
true. 
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Under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1897  the  industry  has  grown  and 
fairly  prospered. 

In  every  particular  the  tile  made  (and  they  are  of  all  classes  and 
kinds,  including  architectural  faience)  are  the  equal  to  any  made, 
no  matter  where. 

Every  reduced  cost  in  manufacture,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Anv  reduction  of  the  tariff,  while  not  destructive  of  the  industry, 
would  imperil  it,  no  matter  from  what  standpoint  it  be  viewed.  The 
present  law,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
customs  service  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  the  tile  industry.  A 
reduction  of  the  tariff  will  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  of  the  wages 
paid  labor. 
Our  request  is: 

First,  that  the  act  of  1897,  Schedule  B,  paragraph  88,  remain  un- 
disturbed. 

Second,  that  quarries,  to  prevent  uncertainty,  be  classified  under 
Schedule  B,  paragraph  88. 
Bespectfuliy  suomitted. 

Ehil  Kohler, 
Charles  M.  Cooper, 
A.  Lawshe, 
George  Lilly, 
F.  W.  Walker, 

Committee. 
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[Paragraph  80.] 

STATZKEBT  OF  CLABEHCE  W.  DEKNIOHT,  OF  WASHINOTON,  D.  C, 
COVNSEL  FOB  THE  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  AHEBICAH  POBTLAND 
CEXEHT  MAHVFACTITBEBS. 

Tuesday,  November  ^4?  ^908. 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lesley,  a  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  William  N.  Beach,  a  manufacturer  of  New  York,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers'  Association.  All 
that  they  ask  is  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  cement.  That 
duty  to-day  is  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  barrels  or  other  pack- 
ages, and  7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  bulk. 

This  duty  has  oeen  in  existence  for  more  than  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  practically  during  that  period  the  price  of  cement 
has  fallen  in  the  United  States  m)m  $3  per  barrel  to  90  cents  per 
barrel.  The  industry  is  a  national  one.  it  extends  from  New  York 
to  Alabama,  and  from  Texas  to  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  We  import  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cement  u^^ed 
here? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  grade  between  what 
we  import  and  that  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  jOeKnioht.  No,  sir.    The  grade  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from? 
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Mr.  DeKnight.  It  comes  from  England,  Belgium,  (Jermany,  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  proposition? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  The  proposition  is  simply  to  continue  the  duty. 
This  is  the  same  duty  that  was  in  the  Wilson  bill  and  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  strictly  a  revenue  duty? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  It  is  strictly  a  revenue  duty;  yes,  sir.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  it  is  about  $000,000  to  $700,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  one  else  appears  on  that  schedule,  will  you 
be  content  to  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  there  are  any  questions  you  desire 
to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(Mr.  DeKnight  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Argument  on  Behalf  of  the  Association  or  American  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers. 

Schedule  B. — Earths^  earthenware^  and  glassware. 

Paragraph  89:  Cement^  lime,  and  plaster:  Roman,  Portland,  and 
other  hydraulic  cement,  m  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  packages,  eight 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package;  in 
bulk,  seven  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  other  cement,  twenty  per 
centiun  ad  valorem. 

Your  petitioner. 

The  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers, 
which  is  a  voluntair  association  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
in  connection  with  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  which  represents  in 
its  membership  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States, 
presents  the  following  argument  in  support  of  the  retention  of  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  Portland  cement : 

History  of  the  duty. 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  Portland  cement,  it  will  be  noted  in 
the  paragraph  above  quoted  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  cement  not 
enumerated  is  on  the  basis  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  loUowing  table, 
showing  the  importations,  the  values,  the  duty  collected,  and  the  rate 
of  duty  in  percentages,  shows  the  average  percentage  of  duty  upon 
Portland  cement  for  the  last  five  years  to  have  been  about  24  per 
cent: 

Canent  taHff  statistics,  1903-1907. 


Official  statistics. 

Oalcalated  results. 

Calendar  year. 

1  Pounds  Im- 
1      ported. 

Value. 

Total  duty 
coUected. 

Per  cent. 

lona 

-  927,180,235 

-  418,r)()1.431 
.      S38.«530,739 
.      882.28i,967 
_      802,491,87L 

|3,027,in 
1,382,913 
1,102,041 
2,950,268 
2.637.424 

$741,744.18 
884,849.14 
270.904.59 
705,827.97 
641»993.10 

24.4 

1904 

vm:> 

24.S 
24.5 
23.8 

lUUi 

24.8 
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By  reference  to  the  tariff  commission  of  1886,  to  the  proposed 
Mills  bill,  to  the  Wilson  bill,  and  to  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  duty  on  cement  has  been  considered  more  as 
a  revenue  than  as  a  protective  duty,  and  that  in  all  the  period  referred 
to  the  rate  has  been  practically  maintained  at  or  near  20  per  cent 
nd  valorem,  thus  indicating  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  tariff  bills  in  the  past  twenty-odd  years 
the  duty  on  cement  was  considered  reasonable  and  proper,  and  one 
which  had  as  its  basic  reasons  its  fairness,  its  moderation,  and  its 
revenue-raising  powers.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  duty  on 
Portland  cement,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that 

This  industry  is  a  national  one. 

In  this  connection,  by  a  reference  to  the  "  Cement  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  1907,"  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  were  in  existence  during  the  past  year  cement  works  in  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama,  Georgia,  Vireinia,  West  Virginia,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, South  Dakota,  Texas.  Utah,  California,  Washington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  same  report,  in 
referring  to  the  occurrence  of  raw  materials  for  cement  malring,  it 
is  shown  that  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
can  be  found  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  I'his  table 
illustrates  clearly  the  national  character  of  the  industry  and  the  fact 
that  in  asking  for  its  preservation  and  maintenance  in  its  present 
condition  no  geographical  lines  or  geographical  interests  are  making 
the  request,  but  a  national  association  of  practically  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  representing  an  industry  capable  of 
development  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 

In  view  of  the  consideration  shown  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable 
committee,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  show  the  operations  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  in  connection  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  tested 
under  reasonable  economic  conditions,  fair  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Therefore,  the  arguments  are  grouped  under  several  heads 
as  follows,  showing  the  operation  of  the  present  law: 

(a^  The  growth  of  the  American  cement  industry. 

(b)  The  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer. 

(c)  The  continuous  importation  of  foreign  cements. 
?d)  The  labor  conditions  in  the  cement  industry, 
(e^  The  general  benefits  to  the  country. 

(f)  No  "trust"  in  the  cement  industry. 

The  growth  of  the  American  cement  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  American  Portland 
cement  industry  since  the  passage  of  the  Dinglev  bill,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  production  in  dollars.  These  figures  are  from  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Tear. 

BarrelB. 

Value. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

19B7 

2.«77,775 
8,602.284 
9y6v2,2D0 
8,482.020 
12.711,22S 
17.230.544 

$4,315,891 
6,970,773 
8,074,371 
9,280,525 
12,532,360  1 
20,834,078  ' 

1008 

22,842,973 
26,505.881 
35,246,812 
46,463.424 
48,785.800 

$27,713,319 

180S      

1004 

23,355,119 

1399             .    _     _  

1905 

83  245  867 

uoo. 

1906 

52,466,188 
63,992  561 

iixn 

1907 

1(»2_..     -    ._ 
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The  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  appended  table  showing  the  average  prices  of  Portland  cement, 
as  gathered  by  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey  from  1870  to 
190y,  is  most  instructive  and  shows  that  smce  the  year  1890  the  price 
has  been  practically  cut  in  half.  Since  the  year  1897,  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  the  price  has  fallen  about  one-third,  or 
from  $1.61  to  $1.11  per  barrel,  and  if  the  present  year's  figures  were 
taken  the  price  would  be  considerably  below  $1 : 

Average  prices  of  Portland  Cement,  1870-1907. 


Year. 

Average 
price. 

Year. 

Awracv 
prtea. 

1870-1880- 

1881 

1882...    ^ 

188S 

1884 

is.ob 

1.50 
2.01 
2.15 
2.10 
1.95 
1.87 
8.00 
8.18 
8.11 
1.91 
1.78 
1.60 

1806- _ 

1897  (year  of  Dtngley  WU) 

1898--— ———.«—_—. ,.  .-—  ,  .     . -. 

1890 

1900 

l.tt 
1.41 
1.09 

1885-1883..    

1889- 

1890 

i802r"iz*'z::iziii:i~ziiiiiziiii:rrii 

1893 

1894.. 

1896 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904- 

1905 

1908 _ 

1907-. 

1908  (estimated) 

.09 
1.& 
LSI 

.88 

.08 
I.IS 
1.U 

.00 

The  continuous  importation  of  foreign  cement. 

That  the  duty  under  the  present  tariff  is  not  excessive  and  h^  not 
had  the  effect  of  restricting  imports  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  for  the  year  1897  were  2,090,924 
barrels,  while  in  1907  they  were  2,033,463  barrels,  or  practically  the 
same. 

Imports  of  foreign  cements,  1897-1907. 


Year. 


Barrels. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900- 

1901 

1902 


2.090,924 

1.152,861 

•2,106.888 

•2.886.683 

•939.390 

•1.968,023 


Year. 


1908--. 
1904... 
1906--. 
1906— 
1907... 


Barrels. 


•2.251.060 

•008.400 

•888.845 

•2.870,400 

•8.0n.«B0 


•  Imports  for  consumption.    AU  other  years,  figures  fflven  are  for  total  Imports. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  cement  industry. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee^  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing Portland  cement  should  be  briefly  explained.  Limestones  and 
clays,  argillaceous  limestone,  marls,  and  clays  or  other  similar  argil- 
laceous or  calcareous  materials  are  mined  or  quarried  and  transported 
to  heavy  crushing  and  grinding  machinery,  where  under  the  process 
most  commonly  m  use  (the  dry  process)  they  are  ground  to  powder 
of  a  fineness  so  great  as  to  practically  pass  a  100-mesh  sieve.  This 
fine  powder  is  subsequently  fed  into  rotary  kilns  from  60  to  150  feet 
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in  len^h  where  it  is  calcined  to  incipient  vitrifaction  by  means  of 
pulverized  coal,  gas,  or  oil  flames  entering  the  kiln  at  the  opposite 
end  to  that  in  which  the  powder  is  fed.  The  material  which  is 
thrown  from  the  kiln  is  in  the  shape  of  small  nodules  of  great  hard- 
ness and  is  called  Portland-cement  clinker.  This  clinker  is  again 
crushed  and  ground  in  various  forms  of  iron  ball  or  tube  mills  to  a 
fineness  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent  on  a  100-mesh  sieve.  It  is  then  put 
into  bags  or  barrels  and  is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  To 
produce  a  single  barrel  of  Portland  cement  very  nearly  1,100  pounds 
of  material  have  to  be  ground,  of  which  between  600  and  700  pounds 
is  the  j'dw  material  from  which  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  expelled  in 
the  kiln,  and  380  pounds  is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  In 
addition  to  this,  nearly  200  pounds  of  coal  have  to  be  ground  to  an 
equal  fineness  for  the  calcination  and  production  of  every  barrel  of 
cement 

From  the  above  statement  it  should  need  no  argument  to  convince 
this  committee  that  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  essen- 
tially a  labor  proposition.  It  is  labor  in  the  quarry,  labor  in  the  raw 
material,  labor  in  the  coal-grinding  plantj  labor  in  the  finishing  mill, 
and  labor  in  the  packhouse,  and  what  is  not  actual  labor  in  and 
around  a  cement  mill  is  practically  labor  in  coal,  which  represents  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  product — ^m  point  of 
fact,  nearly  50  per  cent  thereof. 

For  the  most  part  the  labor  in  and  around  cement  mills  is  ordinary 
day  labor,  and  compares  with  the  labor  in  and  about  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron.  It  averages,  so  far  as  ordinary  day  labor  is  concerned, 
from  $1.40  to  $2  per  day,  according  to  the  section  of  the  country 
where  the  mill  is  located.  The  higher-priced  mechanics  get  from  $3 
to  $5  per  day,  according  to  ability. 

Comparisons  of  labor  cost  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have  been 
repeatedly  made,  and  as  a  broad  proposition  it  can  be  safely  stated 
the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  on  an  average  from  30  to  40  per  rent  less 
than  the  labor  cost  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States. 
Coal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad. 

The  labor  employed  in  the  Portland-cement  industry  is  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  there  being  nearly  one  hundred  works  in  opera- 
tion in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  any  action  your  com- 
mittee will  take  to  destroy  so  important  an  industry  as  this  by  any 
radical  reduction  in  duty  will  affect  labor  conditions  seriously  in 
many  States  of  the  Union,  especially  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  tne  Portland  cement  of  the  country  is 
made.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  is  another 
large  producer^  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the  indus- 
try is  just  be^nning  to  find  a  foothold.  The  late  Senator  Morgan, 
a  representative  Democrat  and  advocate  of  the  principles  of  tariff 
revision,  took  strong  ground  in  the  recent  argument  beiore  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission  upon  the  use  of  American  Portland  cement 
for  that  important  work,  to  argue  for  the  development  of  that  indus- 
try in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States  and  to  impress 
upon  his  associates  on  the  Panama  Canal  Committee  the  importance 
or  the  industry  to  labor  in  his  and  other  Southern  States, 
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The  general  benefits  to  the  country. 

A  reference  to  almost  any  scientific  magazine,  an  examination  of 
almost  any  newspaper,  will  show  the  growth  of  the  American  Port- 
land cement  industry  under  the  present  law  and  the  development  of 
many  new  uses  of  cement.  From  the  erection  of  the  skyscraper  of 
from  15  to  20  stories  in  height,  constructed  entirely  of  concrete,  to  the 
building  of  the  small  house  of  the  workingman  as  projected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  concrete  is  finding  a  field  of  the  greatest  value 
and  use  to  the  American  public.  Apart  from  its  permanent  character 
its  fire-resisting  qualities  make  it  the  ideal  building  material.  In 
sanitary  qualities  and  in  its  economical  virtues  in  reducing  fire  risk 
concrete  is  becoming  recognized  as  the  building  material  of  the  future. 
Not  only,  however,  is  this  material  coming  into  use  in  the  matter  of 
dwellings  and  office  buildings,  but  also  for  factory  construction,  the 
building  of  railway  stations,  the  fabrication  of  silos,  grain  elevators, 
and  other  work,  such  as  telegraph  poles,  railway  ties,  etc.  In 
addition,  it  has  found  many  uses  of  great  value  for  both  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  \Miile  the  fence  post,  the  hitching  post,  the  motor 
foundation,  the  silo,  the  pigsty  on  the  farm,  owe  their  permanence 
and  strength  to  concrete,  so  also  the  ornamental  garden  seat,  the  deco- 
rated pergola,  the  font  in  the  public  and  private  gardens  and  parks 
have  the  same  origin.  Necessity  certainly  was  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion when,  with  the  rapidly  approaching  failure  of  the  lumber  supply 
of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  forestry  reports,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  great  Portland-cement  industry  was  made  possible  by 
the  laws  that  nave  governed  the  importation  of  foreign  cements. 
Thus,  by  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  uses  for  this  new 
building  material,  the  deforestation  oi  the  United  States  has  possibly 
been  postponed  for  many  years. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  argument  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  American  cement  industry  is  also  finding  foreign  markets.  The 
consumption  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  pro- 
duction, imports  and  exports,  covering  the  last  five  years,  indicates 
clearly  that  the  industry  so  far  as  the  world's  markets  are  concerned 
is  not  being  stifled : 

Apparent  annual  consumption  of  Portland  cement, 
CShowing  production.  Imports,  and  exports.] 


r>omP!«tlc  production 

Imports - i 


1902. 


1003. 


Barrels.        Barrel  a. 
17.2W.rtU      22.842.073 
l.();;j.023       2.2')l,J>-39  I 


lOOJ. 


190>. 


Total  available  supply    19,  r«.r.r>7 
Exports I       340. V21 


24.501.042 
28").  4):] 


BarrtUt. 

26, -V)').)*^! 
0«S,410  ' 

27.474,201 
771.940 


Barrel*. 

35,2in.812 
800,8*5 


36,143.6->7 
897,088 


1906. 


BarreU. 
46,4^.424 
2,273,498 


1907. 


BarreU. 

4S.78S,:?no 

2.033.403 


48,7."in.9l7 
583,299  , 


50.818,9*3 
900.5S0 


Apparent  consumption    18,8'>2,8*6     24,309,479     26,G0;\35l     35.2n,971  j  48,153.618       •^O.OlS.aOS 


Tlie  danger  of  admitting  foreign  cei  ent  at  any  reduced  duty  is  a 
dnnp^r  to  prosperity.  In  times  of  world  panics  America  is  made  the 
dmnj)ing  ground  of  Portland  cement  l>v  European  nations,  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case,  in  view  of  tliij  fact  that  Portland  cement 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  ballast  for  foreign  vessels 
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coming  to  this  country  for  cargoes  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  The 
points  of  heaviest  imports  of  foreign  cement  are  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  where  foreign 
vessels  come  for  outbound  cotton  cargoes.  The  same  applies  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  not  only  Belgian,  German,  and  English  cements 
come  in  as  ballast  in  vessels  coming  for  gi-ain  cargoes,  but  also  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  cement  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient;  and 
all  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few  miles  of  San  Francisco 
there  are  two  cement  works  in  actual  existence,  and  which  have  been 
struggling  of  late  years  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

No  "  trust ''  in  the  cement  industry. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  to  the  committee  that  there  is  no 
trust  in  the  Portland-cement  industry,  and  the  course  of  prices  during 
the  year  1908  indicates  this  very  clearly.  The  best  reason  for  this  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  in  his  report  on  the  cement  industry 
for  1906,  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, where,  on  page  11,  he  states: 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  fewture  of  Amerlcnn  economic  history  during  the 
last  clecside  hns  been  the  umnner  in  which  industry  after  industry  has  become 
consolidated  in  control,  so  as  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  monopoly. 
This  has  been  particularly  well  marked  In  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  nnd  it 
is  worth  considering  how  far  a  slmllur  evolution  is  likely  to  affect  the  cement 
Industry.  At  present  the  cement  industry  is  the  most  individualistic  of  the 
hirger  branches  of  manufacture.  No  "  trust,"  nor  even  any  approach  to  a  mo- 
Dopoly,  is  now  in  existence,  newspaper  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing; and,  in  the  writers  opinion,  the  nature  of  the  cement  industry  renders  It 
iiiiiK)8sible  that  any  such  large  degree  of  consolidation  of  interest  can  take  place 
as  to  result  in  iiermanently  or  unfairly  high  prices  for  the  product. 

When  the  history  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  "trusts"  is  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  permanent  monopoly  can  be 
secured  and  retained  by  any  consolidation  is  by  the  control  of  the  supply  of 
raw  uinterial,  by  the  absolute  control  of  basic  patents,  or  by  the  control  of 
tran8i>ortatlon.  Any  trust  which  disregards  this  history  and  is  content  with 
simply  consolidating  all  or  most  of  the  existing  manufacturing  plants  Is  in 
line  for  dissister,  for  supplies  of  raw  materials  being  still  available  for  out- 
siders, the  first  advance  in  prices  will  be  the  signal  for  the  erection  of  competi- 
tive i^lants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materials  can  be  cornered,  or  proc- 
esses can  be  monoiwllzed,  or  transportation  can  be  controlled,  there  is  no  jwssi- 
bility  of  competition.  This  experience,  though  unobserved  or  disregarded  a 
decade  ogo,  is  now  generally  borne  in  mind. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  future  of  the  cement  Industry  Is  obvious 
enongii.  If  there  is  any  possibility  that  one  large  cement  corporation  can 
acquire  control  of  most  of  the  available  deposits  of  cement  material  In  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  real  American  "cement  trust,"  to 
defy  comiietltlon  and  to  raise  prices  to  an  unwarranted  level.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  Imimssible  to  form  such  a  corner  in  cement  rock  or  in  cement-mnking 
processes,  or  permanently  to  control  transportation,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  consolidation  to  raise  prices  permanently  above  the  normal. 

On  careful  consideration  of  tlie  m.itter,  It  will  be  seen  that  only  one  answer 
is  jxjsslble.  It  is  sjife  to  say  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  Is  underlain  by  raw  materials  out  of  which  cement  could  be 
made  if  prices  were  forced  high  enough.  The  Standard  Oil  Conipnny,  the  United 
States  Steel  Coriwration,  and  tbe  United  States  Government  conkl  not,  by  com- 
bining their  financial  resources,  hope  to  acquire  control  of  any  large  fraction  of 
this  immense  reserve  of  raw  material. 

Since  the  supply  of  limestone  and  clay  can  not  be  cornered,  since  no  essential 
parts  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  covered  by  exclusive  patents,  and 
since  trans|)ortatlon  cnmpnnies  w^lll  se«»k  freiglit.  it  is  re;is(mable  to  l)elieve  that 
no  cement  combination  can  succeed  in  permanently  raising  prices  to  unfair 
rates.    As  already  stated,  there  is  nothing  in  existence  at  present  even  remotely 
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approachlDg  a  cement  trust.  The  trouble  is  rather  in  the  other  direction.  The 
prosperity  of  the  last  few  years,  with  reports  of  enormous  profits  earned  by  ex- 
isting companies,  has  led  to  the  building  of  many  new  cement  plants.  A  fair 
proportion  of  these  are  either  too  small,  badly  located,  faulty  in  design,  or  badJy 
managed;  and  with  the  first  general  business  depression  and  the  commence- 
ment of  falling  prices  such  plants  will  necessarily  become  a  danger  to  the  entire 
industry.  The  condition  at  present  is  therefore  marked  by  excess  rather  than 
laclc  of  competition. 

In  bis  report  for  1907,  the  same  expert  refers  to  patent  litigation  in 
the  business  and  also  to  some  groupings  of  works  m  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  indicating  a  slightly  more  concentrat3d  ownership,  but 
these  few  groups  are  very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  large 
number  of  plants  producing  cement  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  ask  the  retention  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty. 


KEENE'S  CEMENT. 

'  [Paragraph  89.] 

AKEBICAlf  MANTJFACTTJEEBS  ASK  THAT  THE  DUTT  BE  EQUAL- 
IZED WITH  THAT  OH  OTPSUM  AHD  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Eans.,  December  5,  1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wasnington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Best  Brothers  Keene's  cement  has  been  manufac- 
tured at  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  since  1889.  It  is  the  first  place  that 
Keenc's  cement  was  made  in  the  United  States.  Keene  s  cement 
has  been  manufactured  in  Europe  for  over  seventy  years.  It  is  a 
rypsum  product  and  can  only  be  successfully  manufactured  out  of 
the  very  finest  and  purest  qualitv  of  gypsum.  Such  gypsum  is 
found  in  the  great  gypsum  deposit  wnich  begins  in  Kansas  and  extends 
through  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  So  far  as  we  know  a  quality  of  gyp- 
sum suitable  for  making  Keene's  cement  has  not  been  found  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  but  it  exists  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
the  above  States  to  supply  the  entire  demand  for  this  material  in 
the  United  States  for  years  to  come.  Keene's  cement  is  the  hardest 
wall  plaster  known  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  all  other  wall 

Elasters  mad^*  from  gypsum  that  Portland  cement  does  to  all  other 
ydraulic  cements.  It  is  used  for  ordinary  plastering,  to  finish  bath- 
rooms, and  for  making  artificial  marble.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
Keene's  cement  has  not  been  specifically  named  in  the  tariff  laws  as 
Portland  cement  has  been,  it  has  been  admitted  under  different 
duties.  Previous  to  ten  years  ago  it  was  admitted  at  the  same  duty 
as  Portland  cement,  although  it  is  not  a  hydraulic  cement  like  Roman 
and  Portland  cements.  In  1898  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at 
New  York  decided  (Treasury  Dec,  20130)  that  Keene's  cement  should 
be  assessed  for  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  89 
of  the  Dingley  law  as  ^' other  cement.''  Since  that  time  it  nas  paid 
this  duty  instead  of  being  admitted  under  paragraph  91,  which  includes 
gypsum  and  its  products.     Keene's  cement  being  an  exclusive  gyp- 
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Sinn  product  should  be  admitted  under  paragraph  91,  and  this  para- 
CTaph  should  be  amended  so  as  to  specifically  provide  for  a  duty  on 
Keene's  cement. 

Under  this  paragraph  the  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton  ^.n  crude  ffypsum 
has  averaged  in  the  last  ten  years  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty 
on  grouna  or  calcined  gypsum  during  the  same  period  has  averaged  • 
35i  per  cent.  During  tnis  same  ten-year  period  the  duty  on  Keene's 
cement,  a  more  valuable  product,  has  been  only  20  per  cent.  The 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  dated  October  28, 
1908,  says  tnat  Victoria  Keene's  cement,  which  is  the  principal  brand 
of  Keene's  cement  imported  into  this  country,  has  different  invoice 
prices  according  to  the  grade  of  the  article  imported;  that  a  test 
made  from  several  importations  of  each  of  the  grades  shows  the  duti- 
able value  i>er  ton,  in  which  is  included  the  cost  of  the  coverings,  such 
as  casks  and  bags,  together  with  other  dutiable  charges  as  provided 
for  in  section  19,  act  of  June  10,  1890,  with  the  duty  per  ton  to  be 
approximately  as  follows: 


Grade. 

Dutiable 

▼ahieper 

ton. 

Dutyjper 

ton  at  20  per 

cent  ad  va- 

loran. 

No.l 

19.38 

8.24 

18.64 

S25.GQ-38.14 

11.876 

Na2 :..: ::...:...:::.::::::::::::::::::::: 

1.684 

Fine 

3.728 

9aperfliM 

15. 12-7. 628 

Under  the  operation  of  the  present  tairff  law  and  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  ordinal  calcined  plaster  made  from  gypsum, 
valued  at  an  average  of  $6.25  per  ton,  during  the  last  ten  jrears  has 
paid  $2.25  per  ton,  or  an  average  duty  of  35}  per  cent,  while  No.  1 
Keene's  cement,  valued  at  $9.38^  paying  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
has  only  paid  an  equivalent  specihc  duty  of  $1.87  per  ton,  and  No.  2 
Keene's  cement,  valued  at  $8.24,  has  only  paid  $1.65  per  ton. 
Keene's  cement  is  a  high-priced  article  and  a  luxury,  being  used  only 
in  the  best  class  of  buildings  in  the  United  States,  and  should  pay 
relatively  a  higher  and  not  a  lower  duty  than  ordinary  calcined 
plaster.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  duty  on  this  article  that  is  prohibitive, 
neither  do  we  ask  for  a  high  protective  duty,  but  we  only  desire  a 
duty  that  will  ecjualize  the  duty  on  Keene's  cement  with  that  paid 
on  ordinary  calcined  plaster.  As  the  eauivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
crude  gypsum  is  45  per  cent,  calculatea  on  the  importations  during 
the  last  ten  years,  as  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on  ground  or 
calcined  gypsum  is  35}  per  cent,  and  as  Keene's  cement  has  come  in 
for  ten  years  at  an  unreasonably  low  duty,  we  submit  that  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  interfere  with  the  importations 
of  tnis  article,  would  produce  additional  revenue  to  the  Government, 
and  would  equalize  the  duty  on  this  article  with  the  present  duty 
on  crude  gypsum  and  its  products.  We  suggest  that  paragraph  91 
be  revised  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

91.  Plaster  rock,  or  gypmim,  crude,  fifty  cente  per  ton;  if  ground  or  calcined,  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton;  pearl  hardening  for  paper  makers'  use,  twenty 
p?r  centum  ad  valorem;  Keene's  cement  or  other  cement  of  which  gypsum  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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The  importations  of  ^^all  otlior"  cement  during  the  fiscal  year  190S 
amomited  to  $131,216,  on  which  there  were  duties  collected  amount- 
ing to  $26,243.20.  The  principal  part  of  this  ''all  other"  cement 
was  Keene's  cement,  and  the  amount  of  importatio-is  of  this  article 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 

The  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  gypsum  area,  of  which  the  ^p- 
sum  deposit  near  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  is  a  part,  extends  from 
southern  Nebraska  through  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  into  Texas.  It  is 
the  largest  gypsum  area  in  the  United  States.  This  gj'^psum  area  is 
thus  described  in  Bulletin  223  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
page  57  (H.  Doc.  No.  675,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  as  follows: 

This  southern  gypsum  area  is  the  largest  in  Kansas,  and  with  its  continuation  id 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  forms  the  largest  gypsum  area  in  the  United  States.  The  rock 
extends  from  near  the  town  of  Medicine  Lodge  westward  through  Barber  and  Comanche 
counties,  southward  into  Oklahoma,  and  passes  under  the  Tertiary  gravels  to  the  north. 
The  gypsum  of  the  Medicine  Lod^e  area  is  mainly  rock  gypsum,  is  wnite  in  color,  and  in 
the  lower  portioh  of  the  stratum  is  very  compact. 

The  gypsum  deposits  in  Oklahoma  are  fully  described  by  the 'Geo- 
logical Survey  in  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  148  (H.  Doc. 
No.  465,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  on  pages  44  to  75,  mclusive.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  this  document  that  there  are  125,300,000,000  tons  of  gyp- 
sum in  the  gypsum  deposits  in  Oklahoma  alone.  Charles  N.  Gould, 
professor  of  geology  in  the  State  University  of  Oklahoma,  who  made 
the  report  on  the  gypsum  deposits  in  Oklahoma  for  the  Geological 
Survey,  described  these  deposits  in  an  article  in  Mining  Science, 
December  12,  1907,  page  542,  as  follows: 

The  gypsum  area,  of  which  the  Oklahoma  beds  form  a  part,  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  The  area  extends  practically  uninterruptedly  from  southern  Nebraska 
across  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  nearly  to  the  Pecos  River.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  line  of  outcrops  is  entirely  continuous,  but  that  throughout  this  entire 
distance  the  rocks  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  gypsum.  Over  a  considerable 
part  of  this  area,  however,  the  outcrops  are  continuous  and  one  may  travel  200  miles  or 
more  and  not  once  be  out  of  sight  of  heavy  gypsum  ledges.  The  line  of  outcrops  from 
southern  Nebraska  to  west-central  Texas  is  approximately  600  miles  long.  The  width 
of  the  area  containing  gypsum  varies  from  a  few  miles  to  more  than  100  miles.  Okla- 
homa is  in  the  center  of  the  region  and  the  most  extensive  deposits  are  in  that  State. 
The  amount  of  gypsum  in  Oklahoma  is  practically  inexhaustible.  With  perhaps  two 
exceptions,  every  county  west  of  the  mam  line  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  contains 
enough  material  to  supply  the  United  States  with  cement  and  plaster  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  gypsum  found  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  is  practically  inexhaustible.  The  quality  of  the 
psum  is  the  best.  It  could  not  be  better.  The  analyses  found  in 
ouse  Document  No.  465,  above  referred  to,  shows  the  quality  of  the 
Oklahoma  gypsum.  The  quality  of  the  Kansas  gypsum  is  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  crude  gypsum  taken  from  the  quarry  of  the 
Best  Brothers  Keene's  Cement  Compaiw,  at  Kling,  Kans.,  and  was 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  tne  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  The  analysis  was  made  on  March  26,  1908,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Elliott  Woods,  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol,  and  was  as  follows: 

Test  No.  4209.]  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Standards, 
Washington^  March  f 6, 1908, 
Mr.  Elliott  Woods, 

Superintendent  United  States  Capitol^  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  The  analysis  of  the  sample  of  gypsum  submitted  by  you  March  7  shows 
the  following  composition: 
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Found. 


Theoretical 
composi- 
tion, pure 
gypsum. 


Calcium  oxide  (CaO) 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOs) 

Water  (tUiO) 

Insoluble  material 


Per  cent. 
32.72 
46.53 
20.80 
None. 


Per  cent, 
32.58 
40.49 
20.03 


100.05 


100.00 


The  material  is  therefore  practically  pure  gypsum. 
Reepectfully, 


S.  W.  Stratton,  Director. 


The  quality  of  Kecne's  cement  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  imported  Keene's  cement,  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  inspecting  this  material  in  the  Senate  and  House  office 
buildings  ana  in  the  subways  connecting  these  buildings  with  the 
Capitol.  If  the  duty  on  Keene's  cement  is  equalized  with  that  now 
on  gypsum  and  its  products,  the  Government  will  obtain  additional 
revenue,  and  a  slight  encouragement  will  be  given  to  this  new  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Best  Brotiiei^s  Keene's  Cement  Company, 
By  Thomas  Best,  Manager, 


THE  ACME  CEMEIIT  PIASTEE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  ASKS  FOE 
A  HIGHEE  DTJT7  ON  KEENE'S  CEMENT. 

Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  December  4,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  liepresentativeSf  WasldngtoUf  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Among  other  articles  which  we  manufacture  is  one 
known  as  ''Acme"  Keene's  Cement.  There  is  only  one  other  factory 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  Best  Brothers  Keene's  cement, 
manufactured  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.  Acme  Keene's  cement  is 
manufactured  at  Acme,  Tex. 

It  is  purely  a  product  of  gypsum,  the  o:ypsum  being  treated  chemic- 
ally from  chemicals  imported  from  England,  on  which  there  is  a 
duty  paid  of  $10  per  ton;  in  fact,  the  principal  cost  of  the  manufac- 
tured Keene's  cement  in  this  country  is  the  chemicals  that  enter 
into  it.  W(e  pay  more  duty  on  the  chemicals  that  go  into  a  ton  of 
Keene's  cement  three  times  over  than  the  manufacturers  of  the 
English,  French,  and  German  Keene's  cement  pay  on  the  cement 
exported  to  tliis  country. 

This  Keene's  cement  is  used  for  various  purposes,  the  lower  grades 
costing  between  $8  and  $10  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mills  in  this 
country,  and  is  used  mixed  with  ordinary  lime  and  water.  About 
600  pounds  of  Keene's  cement  to  400  pounds  of  lime  makes  the 
mortar  for  the  ordinary  walls;  but  the  majority  of  Keene's  cement 
imported  into  this  country  is  of  the  fine  ancl  superfine  qualities, 
which  is  made  by  Caferetta  &  Co.,  and  is  usnd  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial   marble,   known   to   the   trade   as  '*  scagliola."       This 
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scagliola  takes  the  place  of  marble  and  competes  with  the  marble 
mines  of  this  country. 

It  is  clearly,  in  our  judgment,  a  case  of  where  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  overlooked  an  opportunity  to  collect  a 
revenue  on  a  high-class  article  that  is  one  of  tne  luxuries  in  the  build- 
ing materials.  Keene*s  cement,  while  being  a  product  of  gypsum 
for  the  process  of  manufacture,  has  been  changed  from  a  sulphate  of 
lime  to  a  material  that  is  congenial  to  carbonate  of  lime  when  mixed 
together,  and  makes  a  very  superior  quaUty  of  wall  plaster  and  much 
more  expensive  than  the  oroinary  hard  wall  plaster  manufactured 
from  gypsum. 

The  lower  grades  of  Keene's  cement,  I  think,  should  be  taxed  not 
less  than  $5  per  ton  and  the  higher  grades  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton. 
An  ad  valorem  tax  of  40  or  50  per  cent  would  put  the  material  on  a 
proper  basis. 

Ihe  imports  into  tliis  country  are  probably  ten  times  as  much  as  we 
manufacture  in  this  country,  and  there  being  only  two  factories  in  the 
United  States,  located  in  Kansas  and  Texas,  our  freight  rates  are 
three  times  as  much  to  reach  the  seaboard,  where  the  majority  of  this 
class  of  material  is  now  being  consumed,  as  the  ocean  freights  are 
across  the  water. 

This  is  a  ])lain  statement  of  the  facts  which  can  be  verified  by 
careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  your  committee. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

A.CME  Cement  Plaster  Compant, 
S.  A.  Walker,  Vice-President. 


THE  BEST  BROTHEKS  EEENE'S  CEMENT  COMPANT,  MEDICINE 
LODGE,  EANS.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  December  16^  1908. 
Co3imittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  0. 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  present  duty  on  importations  of 
Keene's  cement,  we  wonld  point  out  that  Kecne's  cement  is  being  ad- 
mitted under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  i)er  cent,  and  that  the  chief 
item  of  cost  in  producing  Keene's  cement  is  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
same,  which  are  imported  from  Europe,  which  chemicals  pay  a  duty 
equivalent  to  51  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  difference  bet^veen  the 
duty  on  Kecne's  cement  and  the  duty  on  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
manufacturin<j  of  the  same  should  be  equalized. 

We  also  point  out  that  calcined  plaster,  which  does  not  have  to 
use  those  expensive  chemicals,  bears  a  duty  averaging  35^  per  cent, 
showing  that  the  present  duty  on  Keene's  cement  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  too  low,  when  considering  that  it  is  necessary  in  its  manu- 
facture to  use  chemicals  which  hear  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  51  per 
cent,  while  calcined  plaster,  not  having  to  use  such  chemicals,  carries 
a  duty  averaging  35 J  per  cent. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Best  Bros.  Keene's  Cement  Co., 
By  Tiios.  Best,  Manaycr. 
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LIME. 

[Paragraph  90.] 

H.  L.  SHEPHERD,  BOCKPOBT,  ME.,  APPEARS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE 
IN  ADVOCACY  OF  BETElfTION  OF  PBESEITL  DTJTT  ON  UME. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908, 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  lime,  under 
paragraph  90.    We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  representing  the  lime  manufacturers  of  Maine.  We  ask 
that  the  duty  remain  as  it  is  now  for  this  reason :  Several  years  ago 
we  had  a  large  percentage  of  the  Dominion  market — that  is,  we 
shipped  large  quantities  of  lime  there  up  to  about  1880.  In  1880 
they  began  to  improve  quarries  and  build  modern  kilns — and  by  the 
way,  at  that  time  there  was  a  duty  on  lime  of  10  per  cent,  but  no 
duty  on  lime  shipped  to  the  provinces — that  is,  they  imposed  no  dutv. 

After  they  developed  their  work  down  there,*  they  immediately 
placed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  which  threw  us  out  of  that 
market  absolutely.  They  increased  their  capacity  so  that  in  about 
lc^83,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  they  imported  into  this 
country  about  5.000  barrels  of  lime.  From  that  time  up  to  al)out 
1889  they  increased  to  310,000  barrels. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  how  much  lime  they  could  sell  in  this 
country  and  displace  our  lime,  but  a  question  of  how  much  they 
could  produce  and  get  onto  the  market,  because  it  was  good  lime  and 
found  a  ready  sale. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  pending  we  asked  for  a  duty  of  8 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Tlie  duty  was  fixed  in  the  bill  at  6  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  13^  cents  per 
Imrrel  as  we  put  it  up  in  those  days.  A  barrel  then  usually  weighed 
about  225  pounds.  At  the  present  time  it  is  200  pounds,  so  the  duty 
actually  to-day  would  be  less.  When  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending 
the  lime  was  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  House,  but  changed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  after  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter 
and  going  into  it  quite  in  detail  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  mak- 
in*r  the  duty  at  that  time  10  cents  a  barrel.  When  the  Dingley 
bill  was  being  prepared  we  discussed  the  matter  thoroughly  and 
concluded,  inasmuch  as  they  were  gradually  decreasing  their>imports 
and  we  were  getting  our  markets  back  to  quite  a  marked  degree, 
we  would  not  ask  for  any  change  at  that  time.  For  that  reason  we 
are  asking  no  change  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  rate  Canadian  people  are  supplying  the  north- 
em  part  of  our  State.  In  fact,  they  are  supplying  the  whole  of 
Aroostook  County  and  a  large  portion  of  Penobscot  County. 

The  conditions  remain  to-nay  and  all  the  reasons  exist  to-day  that 
existed  then  why  the  duty  should  remain  as  fixed  in  the  Wilson  bill 
and  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  on  lime,  I  repeat  the  situation  remains  to- 
day practically  as  it  was  in  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending,  ex- 
cept that  in  1900  the  Rockland-RockportLime  Company  was  organized 
and  acquired  the  property  of  several  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
that  owned  and  operated  at  that  time  some  80  kilns.    Other  man- 
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ufacturers  in  Knox  County  own  46  kilns — ^but  I  do  not  care  to  burden 
the  committee  with  a  list  of  their  names  at  this  time — a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  have  been  in  operation  during  the  past  two  years.  I 
simply  make  that  statement  to  show  the  difference  existing.  The 
competitors  or  outsiders  have  46  kilns  and  we  have  80.  They  have 
more  than  half  as  many  as  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company 
and  represent  fifteen  different  parties  and  estates. 
In  the  past  nine  years  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company  have 

Eroduced  lime  as  follows:  In  1900  the  output  was  1,095,936,  and  we 
ad  a  capacity  of  2,948,400,  or  nearly  3,000,000. 

In  1901  our  output  was  1,395,920;  in  1902  the  output  was  1,312,834; 
in  1903  the  output  was  1,630,573;  in  1904  the  output  was  1,418,311; 
in  1905  the  output  was  1,663,410;  in  1906  the  output  was  1,673,613; 
and  in  1907  the  output  was  1,148,949,  having  had  during  all  that 
time  practically  the  same  producing  capacity,  showing  we  are  not 
producing  half  of  our  capacity.  The  other  parties  produced  in  about 
the  same  proportion  we  did.  The  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Com- 
pany, by  exercising  the  utmost  economy,  has  barely  been  able  to  take 
care  of  the  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  of  $2,000,000.  It  has 
paid  no  dividend  on  its  preferred  or  common  stock  in  the  past  five 
years. 

We  most  respectfully  refer  the  committee  to  the  statement  of  the 
Carson  Lime  Company,  of  Riverton,  Va. ;  the  Moore  Lime  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  joint  statement  of  the  Moore  Lime  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  the  Carson  Lime  Company,  of  Riverton,  Va. ; 
and  the  affidavit  of  HoUis  M.  Kirkpatrick  and  Richard  Rankin,  of 
Rockland,  Me.,  all  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  session  during  the  winter  of  1894.  We  also  refer  the  com- 
mittee to  the  affidavit  of  S.  E.  &  H.  L.  Shepherd  Co.,  of  Rockport, 
Me.,  and  the  statement  of  the  Knox  County  lime  manufacturers, 
addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  to  the  files  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  1808,  and  we  especially  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  McKinley  bill  placed  a  specific  auty  on 
lime  of  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  Wilson  bill  reduced 
the  rate  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  was  continued  in  the 
Din^ley  bill. 

A\e  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  should  be  decreased  at  the  present 
time,  especially  so  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  lime  manufac- 
turers are  supplying  practically  all  the  lime  there  is  used  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Should  the  duty  be  decreased  in  any 
particular  it  would  not  only  be  injurious,  but  ruinous  to  all  New 
England  producers,  as  it  would  enable  foreign  lime  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  at  a  price  which  would  make  it  practically  impossi- 
ble for  the  New  England  manufacturers  to  continue  the  business 
successfully. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  advised  that  the  wages  paid  in  Canada 
for  ordinary  labor  are  $1  per  chiy,  kiln  men  $1.50  per  day,  and  quarry 
men  $1.35  tb  $1.40  per  day;  while  the  wages  paid  m  Knox  County  for 
ordinary  labor  are  $1.75  per  day;  kiln  men  $1.87^  per  day;  coal  dis- 
chargers $3  per  day;  stevedoring  $2.50  per  day;  kiln  foremen  $2.50 
per  day:  quarry  foremen  $2.50  per  day;  drill  men,  laborers,  $2  per 
day,  and  engineer  $2.25  per  day,  which  would  make  the  average  cost 
of  labor  in  Canada  $1.80  per  day,  while  the  average  price  paid  in 
Knox  (younty.  Me.,  is  $2.30.    We  think  therefore  that  we  are  justified 
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in  asking  that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  lime  at 
the  present  time. 

I  may  suggest  that,  together  with  Mr.  Perry,  I  appear  in  the  inter- 
est of  and  represent  the  lime  manufacturers  in  Knox  County  and 
other  manufacturers  from  other  sections  who  were  to  have  been  here 
but  who  did  not  get  notice  in  time  for  them  to  make  the  trip.  They 
will  appear  later  if  there  are  any  matters  the  committee  oesires  to 
bring  out  further.  I  wish  to  file  with  the  committee  some  statements 
here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  bundle  of  papers  you  are  handing  to 
the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Tliose  are  statistics  covering  the  various  affidavits, 
which  I  thought  probably  you  might  wish  to  Took  over,  to  verify  the 
statements  I  have  made.  If  you  do,  all  right;  but,  if  not,  it  is  not 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  a  pretty  large  volume. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  is  quite  a  good  dealof  it.  We  have  tried  to 
give  the  story  complete. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  reprint  all  of  the  government 
statistics. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  have  given  you  a  general  outline  of  these  state- 
ments and  mentioned  the  parties  who  made  them,  and  there  is  quite 
a  good  deal  of  it,  it  is  true,  perhaps  unnecessary  to  file. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  take  it  and  sort  it  ©ut? 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  affidavits  sustaining  what  you 
have  said. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  If  you  wish  it  in  different  form  we  will  endeavor 
to  comply  with  your  request. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  market? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  supply  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Norfolk — 
not  very  much  in  Norfolk — principally  New  York. 

Mr.  CiARK.  Where  is  your  limekiln? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Rockport,  Me.;  Rockland,  Me.;  and  Thomaston, 
Me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  on  navigable  water? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  kiln  close  to  the  water? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  hauling  to  do? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  on  board  vessels? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  truck  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  put  it  in  a  chute? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  are  various  kinds  of  chutes,  some  of  which 
we  do  not  care  to  get  into.    We  do  not  want  to  put  the  lime  in  a  chute. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  the  cheapest  kind  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  It  is  very  rapid,  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  of  one  limekiln  in  Missouri  which  is  quite 
close  to  a  railroad  trai'k,  and  it  chutes  all  the  lime  down  through 
that  chute  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5  cents. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  good  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliv  do  you  not  fix  yours  that  way? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  \Ve  will  investigate  that;  thank  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  The  truth  about  this  tariff  on  lime  is,  you  are  sisking 
to  retain  it  simply  because  you  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  at  all;  simply  because  we  absolutely  lost  the 
market,  or  were  losing  it,  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  statistics  will  show  they  are  shipping  over  200,000  barrels  an- 
nually into  this  country  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  pretty  much  all  limestone  in  Maine?  Is 
there  not  plenty  of  limestone  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir;  plenty. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  you  want  this  is  because  some  Canadians 
ship  a  little  over  into  Aroostook  County? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  at  all;  we  want  It  for  protection,  because  we 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  it.    We  can  not  carry  on  business  without  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  them  walking  on  a  crutch  and  you  want  to 
keep  on?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  committee  at  this 
time. 


OKIN  F.  FEKKY,  NEW  YOKE  CITY,  ADDRESSES  COMMITTEE  URO- 
INO  THAT  THERE  BE  NO  REDUCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  UMK 

Monday,  November  23^  1908. 

Mr.  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  not  much  I  can 
add  to  what  Mr.  Shepherd  has  said.  I  am  general  manager  of  the 
Rockland  and  Kockport  Lime  Company.  I  nave  been  hoHing  that 
position  for  a  year  or  more  past.  I  happen  to  be  president  of  the 
Eastern  Lime  Association,  which  takes  in  practically' all  the  kilns 
from  Virginia  to  Maine,  and  the  conditions  in  the  lime  business  have 
been  very  poor^— that  is,  we  have  made  no  money.  About  all  we  can 
ask  for  is  to  give  us  a  little  chance.  Times  are  brightening  up,  and 
we  think,  with  that  duty  remaining  as  it  is,  we  can  go  ahead  and  hold 
our  own. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  did  you  think  you  needed  8  cents  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  Pekuy.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  gentlemen  who  thought  so  were  mistaken,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Perry.' We  could  use  it  very  handily  now,  but  6  cents  will  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course.  I  could  use  the  United  States  Treasury 
very  handily  if  I  could  get  hold  of  it.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Perry.  Five  cents  is  all  right  with  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  if  we  give  you  3  cents  you  could  get 
along  pretty  well — now,  just  between  us? 

Mr.  Perry.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  really  believe  with  the  other  gentlemen  that  8 
cents  was  as  little  as  you  could  have  gotten  along  with  in  1897? 

Mr.  Perry.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  committee  reduced  it  to  5  cents? 
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Mr.  Perry.  It  reduced  us  to  6  cents,  and  then  to  5  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  go  on  down  a  little  further? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  bad  time  to  change  it  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  good  time  to  change  it,  you  mean.  You  sell  more 
lime  and  build  more  houses,  if  it  is  cheaper.  If  I  could  buy  lime 
cheaper,  I  would  build  a  house  myself. 

Mr.  Perry.  We  need  the  help  just  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lime  business? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  began  in  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  begin  in  1880  yourself,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  old  are  vou  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Fifty  years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  about  35.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Perry.  Thank  you,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  did  have  quite  a  lot.  We  sold  out  in  1901  to  this 
Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  the  same  factory  now  that  you  had  then,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  we  sold  it  to  this  company  I  represent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  do  not  care  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  want  to  say  how  much  "  very  little  money  " 
is  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  rather  not  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividends  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Perry.  None. 

Mr.  Clark.  None  at  all? 

IMr.  Perry.  This  Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company  has  not 
paid  any  dividends  ^ince  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  You  mean  they  have  not  made  any  money  in  six  years? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  but  tney  have  put  it  out  in  improvements. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  improvements  have  you  paid  for? 

Mr.  Perry.  Quite  extensive  improvements. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  now,  in  comparison  with  the  capital 
stock? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  would  rather  not  say. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  say  if  I  could,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  bonded  indebtedness  is  $2,000,000,  and  there  is 
$1,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $1,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  $4,000,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  was  the  way  vou  fixed  it:  Wlien  yoi]  organized 
that  company  you  issued  the  preferred  stock  up  to  the  full  value  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  then  when  a  man  took  a  share  of  preferred 
stock  you  gave  him  a  share  of  common  stock  to  go  with  itf 

Mr.  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  did  not  take  us  in  on  the 
start.    They  organized  without  us. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  were  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  how  much  profit  vou  had  made! 
How  much  profit  did  you  make  in  a  year  ?  That  is  wliat  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  know. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  Rockland  and  Rockport  lime  Company? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  Well,  for  the  last  three  years  an  average  of  $48,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  what? 

Mr-  Perry.  Everything  above  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  the  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  on  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  after  paying  interest  on 
the  bonds.  That  did  not  take  care  of  any  common  or  preferred  stock, 
but  it  was  a  bad  year  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  is  about  2  per  cent  on 
$2,000,000.  Do  you  undertake  to  tell  this  committee  you  only  made  2 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  what  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  making  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  was  last  year's  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  made  $90,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  after  counting  out  interest,  salaries  and 
wages,  and  material? 

Mr.  Perry.  Everything  up  to  the  preferred  and  common  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  j'ou  came  down  here  because  everybody  else  was 
coming? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  before  the  com- 
mittee here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  kilns  do  you  have  in  that  property? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company  has  80. 
There  are  about  48  outside. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  they  have  when  they  consolidated  ! 

Mr.  Perry.  About  the  same  number. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  making  on  it  a  year  before  they 
consolidated  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Making  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Th^-  were  making  nothing? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  were  making  nothing — just  before  they  organ- 
ized the  price  of  lime  was  away  down. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  they  have  before  they  reor- 
ganized ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Tliey  did  not  reorganize. 

The  Chairman.  "When  did  you  start  this  Rockland  and  Rockport 
Lime  Company? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  out  the  other  companies? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  bought  out  the  other  companies ;  yes,  sir. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  other  companies  were  there? 

ilr.  Perry.  Seven  or  eight. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Peijrv.  They  were  individual  firms,  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  issued  four  millions  of  stock  for  80  lime- 
kilns! 

ilr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  two  millions  of  bonds  and  two  millions  of 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  that  to  the  parties  who  owned  the 
original  properties  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  altogether.  We  bouffht  property  outside  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  bought  also  a  fleet  of  barges. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  to  the  old  firms? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  • 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  for  property  you  bought 
outside  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  the  properties  in  Rockland  and  Rockport  and 
Thomaston  cost  them  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  cash? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  bonus  was  there  in  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  an  old  limekiln 
i?  worth.  We  have  some  for  sale  in  mv  locality.  Do  you  know  \vhy 
it  is  no  other  locality  in  the  United  States  came  here  to  ask  for  a 
tariff  on  lime  except  these  people  from  Maine? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  we  are  interested  a  little  more  than  most  any- 
body else,  because  they  are  our  next-door  neighbors,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  down  into  the  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  they  get  down  into  the  Boston  market,  and  get 
into  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  do  get  into  the  New  York  market? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  they  ao. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  limekilns  nearer  New 
York  than  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  but  no  lime  quite  so  good  as  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  New  Brunswick  lime  as  good? 

Mr.  Perry.  Practically. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  not  say  that;  that  might  not  be  true, 
[liaughter.] 

The  Chairman.  There  are  people  who  live  and  die  who  never 
heard  of  Rockland  lime. 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  lime  is  found  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  where  we  sell  it.    That  is  our  best  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  paid  $2,000,000  for  those  limekilns? 

Mr:  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  quarries.  We  have  the  finest  quarries 
in  the  world  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  quarry? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  mean  the  lime  quarries. 
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Mr.  Geiggs.  Of  course,  I  meant  to  include  all  that  with  the  lime- 
kilns.   Were  thc^  all  worth  $2,000,000  in  cash! 

Mr.  Perrt.  We  are  trying  to  work  it  out  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  so! 

Mr.  Pffry.  Xo;  but  I  say  we  t^jv  going  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GniGGS.  It  was  not  worth  tliat^when  you  got  it  together! 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  then  and  I  think  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  nobody  paid  any  cash  for  it! 

Mr.  Perry.  Every  dollar  of  that  preferred  stock  and  common  stock 
was  sold  at  par.  I  have  five  thousand  of  common  and  five  thousand  of 
preferred. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  pay  cash  for  it! 

Mr.  Perry.  I  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  $10,000  of  the  bonds! 

Mr.  Perby.  No ;  no  bonds.    I  paid  par  for  the  common  and  par  for 
the  preferred  stock. 
.  Mr.  Randell.  You  said  the  price  of  lime  was  very  low  just  before 
the  corporation  was  organized? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  happened  to  be  that  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  it  got  up  very  high  just  directly  afterwards? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  went  up  some ;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  it  was  very  low  before  that,  and  got  higher 
afterwards.    How  low  was  it  before,  and  how  high  did  it  go! 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900  the  price  of  lime  in  the  New  York  market 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  just  before  this  corporation  was  organized. 

Mr.  Perry.  A  very  low  price — as  low  as  60  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  did  it  ^o  to  after  that! 

Mr.  Perry.  From  70  cents,  I  believe,  to  80. 

Mr.  Randeu^  It  went  up  about  38^  per  cent  directly  after  you 
organized  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  directly  after;  from  that  up  till  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  still  high — at  high-water  mark! 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  80  cents. 


STTPFLEMEirrAL  STATEMENT  OF  H.   L.   SHEPHERD,   BOCKFOBT, 
ME.,  RELATIVE  TO  DUTY  ON  UME. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  If  the  committee  please,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word:  I  was  one  of  the  original  parties — one  of  the  original  three — 
who  acquired  the  property  of  the  Rockland  Lime  Manufacturers.  I 
want  to  sav  that  we  paid  spot  cash  for  every  piece  of  propei-ty  that  we 
bought.  There  was  no  man  who  got  a  single  block  oi  that  stock,  com- 
mon or  per f erred,  or  one  of  the  bonds,  who  did  not  pay  for  it  in  actual 
cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  Had  vou  l)een  in  the  lime  business  before? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Ves,  sir;  since  18G8. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  your  property  at  that  time  as  so  jnuch 
cash,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  sold  my  property  for  cash;  I  had  given  an  option 
to  other  parties  at  $25,000  more  than  I  sold  it  to  this  company  for. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  sold  this  property  to  yourself,  did  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  was  interested  in  the  company  witn  other  people. 
We  paid  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Perry,  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion 
than  that,  and  he  will  say  so,  and  we  paid  him  cash,  and  he  will  say 
the  actual  property  we  turned  over  was  worth  more  than  the  prop- 
erty he  turned  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  the  way  you  did  it :  You  determined  you 
would  have  a  corporation;  then  you  went  to  work  and  agreed  what 
your  property  was  worth  in  proportion  to  each  piece  of  property, 
and  then  marked  it  up  so  as  to  make  this  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No  ;  I  will  tell  you  how  we  did  it.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  about  the  various  properties.  Parties  had  tried  to  work 
that  out  for  four  years,  consecutively.  They  had  not  succeeded  in 
getting  the  prices  at  which  they  could  finance  it.  We  then  decided 
that  on  a  certain  basis,  by  paying  spot  cash,  we  could  buy  this  prop- 
erty which  was  owned  by  individuals.  The  quarries  were  the  essen- 
tial thing.  We  talk  about  the  kilns,  because  that  is  the  producing 
capacity,  but  unless  you  have  the  quarries  you  can  not  make  lime. 
Some  of  those  quarries  we  bought  of  outside  parties,  one  in  particu- 
lar, for  which  we  paid  $1G5,000,  and  it  was  not  very  large.  We 
acquired  a  railroad  down  there.  We  paid  75  per  cent  for  the  stock, 
and  paid  cash,  and  assumed  the  bonded  indebtedness.  That  railroad 
is  14  miles  long. 

Mr.  CiJ^RK.  Tliere  are  no  new  quarries  up  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  have  been  no  new  quarries  discovered  there  in 
my  day.  The  best  one  we  have  was  opened  in  1817,  according  to 
history. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  all  happens  to  be  on  account  of  geographical  lo- 
cation, does  it  not?  There  is  not  a  square  mile  in  Afjiine  that  is  not 
rock,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  largely  the  truth? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  It  is  rock,  yes,  but  certain  kinds  of  rock.  We  are 
talking  about  commercial  limestone. 

Mr.  Clark.  Limestone  rock  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  is  limestone,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  quality  of  limestone. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  how  much  is  this  thing  capitalized  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Two  million  dollars,  and  it  was  all  paid  in  in  cash, 
all  that  was  issued.    There  has  been  about  $1,700,000  issued. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  dividends  do  yon  make? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  made  a  single  dividend  except  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  you  make? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  made  2  per  cent  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not. count  it  as  nuiking  anything  when  you  go 
and  buy  a  new  quarry  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  bought  a  new  one  since  we  bought 
Mr.  Perry's. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  say  you  have  not  made  any  money  in  the  lime 
business  since  you  organized  this  corporation? 
Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  losing?  You  have  been  running  at  a 
loss? 
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Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  our  coupons, 
and  we  have  made  some  improvements.  He  told  you  we  made  $48,000 
last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  the  improvements  worth? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  were  obliged  to  put  those  in 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  problematical. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  put  into  improvements? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  put  into  improvements,  perhaps,  since  the  com- 
pany has  been  organized,  on  an  average  of  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  has  it  been  organized  i 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Since  1900. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Only  $175,000.  You  understand,  we  paid  no  divi- 
dends on  our  stock,  and  the  stock  has  no  market  value  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  all  make  a  living? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  other  business,  some  of  us.  I  do  not  nii^kc 
my  living  out  of  the  lime  business,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tell  us  who  owns  those  bonds. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  They  are  owned  by  savings  banks  and  by  trust  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  disposed  of  those  bonds,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  A  large  proportion  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  To  buy  this  other  property. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  other  property? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  The  $2,000,000  of  stock  was  not  sufficient  funds  to 
acquire  this  property.  We  have  seven  barges  that  cost  us  $00,000 
apiece,  and  a  steel  ocean-going  towboat  that  cost  $70,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  only  put  out  $1,700,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  stock;  yes,  sir.  We  only  issued  what  we 
were  obliged  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  addition  to  that,  you  sold  $2,000,000  of  bonds! 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  par? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Some  of  them  were  sold  at  95. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  tell  the  purchasers  what  a  poor  piece  of 
property  it  was  when  j;ou  sold  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Going  to  be? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir.  The  conditions  have  been  such  we  have  not 
been  thus  far  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped,  but  by  closest  economy 
and  by  cutting  off  all  corners  it  is  possible  to  cut  off,  we  hope  to  reach 
the  day  when  we  shall  make  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  and 
also  on  the  coininoii,  although  I  do  not  look  really  for  the  common 
stock  to  pay  a  dividend  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  ever  expect  to  see  any  better  years  for  business 
than  1905  and  1906  and  1907? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  They  wore  very  good  for  certain  lines  of  business 
but,  unfortunately  for  us,  two  of  those  vears  were  extremely  cold,  so 
it  was  practically  iinpossil)]e  to  market  lime  or  use  it.  Our'bays  and 
harbors  wore  practically  all  frozen  over  from  Maine  to  Xew  York. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  All  those  years  were  especially  good  for  building 
purposes  i 
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Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  particularly  for  us  alone;  not  during  extreme 
weather. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  a  time  when  the  market  did  not  buy  any? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  you  put  the  price  of  lime  up  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  you  would  make  money  during  those 
good  years  we  have. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  When  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending  your  people 
gave  us  a  most  thorough  investigation  and  thought  we  were  entitled 
to  5  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  governed  by  the  Wilson  bill,  as  sure  as  you 
live. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  not  this  organization  of  yours  cut  off  competi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No,  sir;  there  were  46  kilns  besides  ours. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  did  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  acquired  80.  There  are  46  others,  making  a 
total  of  126  now.     Different  parties  own  kilns. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  agree  that  after  the  organization  of  that 
company  the  price  went  up  about  33  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No  ;  I  do  not  agree  the  price  went  up. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  Mr.  Perry,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you, 
in  effect  says  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  He  qualified  it  by  saying  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  said  that  while  you  were  present.  He  is  in  your 
company  now,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  He  is  general  manager.  He  owns  just  a  small 
amount  of  stock,  just  as  he  said.  He  was  not  connected  with  us 
then  at  all.  In  fact,  we  ivere  in  very  severe  competition.  He  was 
established  in  New  York  and  had  been  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
handling  his  own  products — he  and  his  two  brothers  and  their 
father — ^and  they  had  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  New  York  trade, 
lie  was  handling  it  very  successfully,  and  we  felt  if  we  could  acquire 
his  property  and  secure  his  services  to  take  charge  of  the  New  York 
market  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  He  took  charge  of  the  New 
York  market  for  us  and  made  good,  and  about  a  year  ago  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  company. 


Exhibit  A. 

November  20,  1008. 

Scale  of  wages  paid  by  Rockland- Rock  port  Lime  Company, 

Orrlinary  labor per  day__  $1.75 

Kiln  labor do 1.  S75 

Coal  discharging por  hoiir__  .30 

Rargp  stevedoring do .  25 

Kiln  foreman per  day__  2.50 

Quarry  foreman do 2.50 

Quarry  drillman do 2.00 

Quarry  labor do 2.00 

Quarry  engineer do 2.25 
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Exhibit  B. 

United  States  CrsroMs  SERvirc. 

Office  of  thi-  Collectob, 
Port  of  Iloulion,  lie.,  Augnsl  18,  1908. 
II.  J  J,  RiiKPiiKRD,  Esq.,  Itockfwrt,  Me, 

Hib:  Iteplytri);  to  your  liuiuiry  of  tbe  15th  instant  relative  to  the  amonnt  of 
11  mc  InifHirtocl  Into  thin  dlHlrlct  during  the  fiscal  year  endiitg  June  30,  lOOS,  I 
will  Mtnte  that  our  ntatiHtical  returns  show  tlie  amount  to  be  2,911^40  pounds, 
approximately  13,2:i3  ban-els. 

KcHiiectfully,  W.  F.  Jenks, 

Special  Deputy  CoUecUtr. 


exiiidit  c. 

United  States  Customs  Sebtice, 

Office  ok  the  Collector. 
Port  of  Bangor,  J/c,  Augmt  IS,  1908. 
Bfr.  II.  L.  HnKPiiERD,  Rockland,  Me, 

Sir:  Itcplyini;  to  yours  of  the  t5th  instnnt  would  inform  you  that  4,063,700 
pounds  of  lime  were  Imported  Into  this  customs  district  during  tbe  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1IK)H. 

llospect fully,  A.  It  Day,  Collector. 


Exhibit  D. 

Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington f  Augiist  12,  1908. 
Collector  of  Custom b,  . 

HvlfaHt,  Me. 
Rib:  In  reHp<»nse  to  your  request  of  tbe  10th  instant  you  are  informed  that 
the  imports  of  lime  from  (^anada  Into  cu.stoms  districts  of  Maine  during  the 
fiscal  year  liK)8  were  T.OHO.JMO  i>ound8;  value,  $18,301.     All  of  tills  lime  was 
rei)ort(Hl  from  the  customs  districts  of  Aroostook  and  Bangor. 
Very  truly, 

J.  N.  Whitney, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 


Exiiiuit  E. 

30  KiLHY  Street,  Boston, 

November  21,  1908. 
Hon.  TI.  L.  Shepherd, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Siifphkri):  I  am  gratly  surprised  that  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  lime  should  Ik*  even  contemplated  by  tbe  conunittee  on  revision  of  the 
tariff  at  Washlnjrton.  I  can  see  no  good  reawm  for  a  change  in  tlie  tariff  on 
lime,  as  it  hjis  always  wemcii  to  me  to  l>e  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  'wis- 
doin  of  our  protecthe  tariff  and  of  tbo  old  McKinley  schedule.  At  the  time  tlie 
duty  on  lime  was  lncreas(»d  to  its  prescMit  figure,  I  was  buying  a  large  amount 
of  lime  from  the  provinces,  but  in  less  than  a  year  there  was  practically  no 
foreign  lime  cimilng  to  this  market,  and  lime  was  selling  cheai)er  than  andt^r 
the  old  tariff,  which  I  believe  to  be  true  to-day  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
increas*>d  cost  of  wood,  casks,  and  labor.  Believing  that  my  own  experienco  as 
a  manufacturer  may  be  typical  of  many  others,  I  will  state  it  more  fully  than 
I  otherwise  would.  As  yon  may  know,  about  four  years  ago  I  took  a  lejise  i>f 
the  old  Eeils  lime  plant  and  cpiarry,  which  had  lain  idle  for  some  time,  nnd 
have  since  made  a!  this  point  about  1(KMX)0  barrels  of  lime  yearly,  empltkyin^ 
all  native  help.  Now,  the  terms  of  my  lease  are  such  tliat  T  cjin  cancel  it  at 
any  time  after  February  next,  and  slionld  any  considerable  rwluctlon  In*  made 
in  the  dgty  on  lime,   I  shall  certainly  be  tempted  to  investigale  some  of   the 
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prt>I)ositi<»ns  which  havo  l>opn  offorwl  ino  f<»r  tho  ptirrh;iK»  of  llino  proiJorlloR  in 
iJie  pr«»vhu-t*s.  s<»ine  of  which  s<aiii(1  vory  attractive,  aiul  1  have  no  (h)ii!)t.  that 
witb  a  rtHliUHHl  duly,  could  he  worktnl  much  more  protitahly  than  iny  present 
plant. 

Wlshhig  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  jHevent  any  reduction  in  the  lime 
Bchednle.  which  1  helieve  would  be  most  unwise,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Thomas  W.  Cartkb. 


THE  OHIO  AND  WESTEEK  IIME  COMPANY,  HXINTINGTON,  lOT)., 
OFFEES  THEEE  BEASONS  WHY  THE  DUTY  ON  LIME  SHOULD 
BE  MAINTAINED. 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Decemher  7, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  the  duty  on  lime,  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  injury  to  reduce  that  duty 
at  this  time,  for  three  reasons: 

1.  Canada  has  an  abundant  supply  of  wood,  which  is  the  best  fuel 
for  burning  lime.  This  country  now  has  no  wood  for  fuel  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

2.  This  country  pays  25  per  cent  more  wages  for  similar  labor 
than  is  paid  in  Canada.  If  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  this  diffei-ence, 
then  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  too  rapidly  the  tariff 
on  individual  articles. 

8.  This  company  did  not  make  last  year  more  than  3  per  cent  on  its 
investment,  notwithstanding  all  the  economies  which  were  practiced. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ohio  and  Western  Lime  Co., 
By  Geo.  D.  Copeland,  Director. 


THE  JOHN  D.  OWENS  &  SON  COMPANY,  OWEN,  OHIO,  WISHES 
PBESENT  DUTY  BETAINED  ON  LIME. 

Owen,  Marion  Counts,  Ohio,  January  ff,  1909. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  note  that  Congress  is  considering  the  question  of 
reduction  of  tariff  duties  on  the  importation  of  lime,  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  wish  to  say  that  lime  being  a  very  cheap  commodity,  also 
with  the  demoralization  of  prices  and  the  nigh  wages  that  we  are 
obliged  to  pay,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  much  more  than  make  ends 
meet  in  the  lime  business  under  the  present  conditions;  and  the  re- 
duction of  tariff  and  the  cheaper  wages  in  Canada  would  work  a 
^reat  hardship  on  the  lime  manufacturers;  besides  there  are  to-day 
half  of  the  lime  plants  in  the  United  States  idle  for  the  want  of  busi- 
ness at  such  prices  as  they  can  afford  to  operate  them,  and  we  certainly 
request  that  you  give  our  conditions  a  thorough  investigation  before 
you  make  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  lime. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  D.  Owens  &  Son. 
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GYPSUM. 

[Paragrnph  1)1.] 

J.  B.  KING  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  XIEOE  THE  ADVISABILITY  OP 
PLACING  CBUDE  GYPSUH  ON  THE  PBEE  LIST. 

No.  1  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  Noceirober  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Section  91  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  has  the  following: 
"  Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude,  50  cents  per  ton." 

Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  calcium  sulphate  (CaS042H20)  used  for  man- 
ufacturing by  grinding  and  partial  or  complete  calcination  into  plas- 
ter of  Paris  (calcined  plaster)  of  various  grades. 

The  imported  gypsum  is  whiter  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  domes- 
tic product  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris;  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  water.  In  other  words, 
a  ton  of  gypsum  imported  into  this  country,  after  being  calcined  only 
produces  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  plaster  of  Paris,  25  per  cent 
(water)  evaporates  and  wastes  in  calcination. 

For  the  year  ending  1907  there  were  imported  390,0G6  tons  of  crude 
gypsum,  of  the  value  of  $457,047,  paying  a  duty  of  $195,033,  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  being  $1.17  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  loading  port.  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  was  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
217,359  tons.  The  larger  part  came  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia. 
None  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  gypsum  mined  m  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  to 
1,751,748  short  tons  in  seventeen  States  and  Territories.     Of  this 

?uantity  232,546  was  sold  crude,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used 
or  fertilizing  purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mills  using  the 
domestic  crude  gypsum  are  nearly  all  at  or  near  the  mines.  (Gypsum 
and  Gypsum  Products  in  1907,  Geological  Survey  Bulletin.) 

The  principal  use  of  the  eastern  plaster  in  the  West  has  been  for 
ornamental  work  and  in  the  potteries,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
product,  imported  gypsum,  of  the  seaboard  manufacturer  causing  its 
use  for  those  purposes. 

It  costs  $1.50  per  ton  to  carry  crude  gypsum  by  sea  from  the  mines 
at  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaboard  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where  alone  it  is  used.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  cost  price  per  ton 
at  the  mines  is  $1.17,  to  which  must  be  added  the  freight  of  $1.50  per 
ton  and  also  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton,  amounting  to  $3.17  per  ton, 
then  must  be  added  to  this  cost  the  fact  that  only  three-fourths  of  a 
ton  is  useful  and  one-fourth  is  waste  (water),  that  the  cost  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  made  a  total  of  $3.96  per 
ton. 

The  manufacturers  using  imported  rock  are  nine  in  number:  Four 
in  New  York,  1  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Maine,  1  in  Pennsylvania,  1  in 
Connecticut,  and  1  in  Boston.  They  are  all  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
These  eastern  manufacturers,  whose  plants  are  all  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  have  no  available  deposits  of  domestic  gypsum  and 
they  must  obtain  their  supply  of  crude  material  from  Nova  Scotia, 
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New  Brunswick,  and  Cape  Breton.  With  the  initial  cost  they  can 
not  manufacture  plaster  and  sell  it  delivered  at  the  factory  for  a  less 
price  than  $6.50  per  ton.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  using 
imported  gypsum  sell  their  finished  product  at  $6.50  per  ton,  while 
the  users  of  the  domestic  crude  gypsum  sell  their  finished  product  at 
from  $2.50  to  $4  per  ton  at  the  factories.  It  can  not  be  contended 
that  there  is  a  competition  between  these  articles  and  that  the  domestic 
manufacturer  needs  a  protection  which  will  aid  him  in  selling  his 
product. 

The  freight  on  crude  gypsum  and  the  manufactured  article  makes 
it  impossible  for  these  manufacturers  to  use  the  domestic  crude  or  to 
compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  finished  product  who  use  the 
domestic  gypsum. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  to  a  few  points, 
showing  the  advantage  of  New  York  State  manufacturers.  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.,  is  taken  as  the  point  because  from  this  town  is  shipped  most 
of  the  plaster  that  comes  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 


Rate  f  rom^ 

To- 

Scranton. 

UUca. 

Syracuse. 

Oswego. 

Buffalo. 

New  York. 

Albany. 

Kew  York 

}      n.oo 

1.60 

12.00 
1.25 

12.00 
1.00 

$2.00 
1.50 

92.40 
.60 

r2.40 
1.50 

Stntcii  Island 

Oakfield 

S2.00 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  crude  gypsum  is  exported  to  Canada  from 
the  mines  in  New  York  State  and  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the 
Canadian  tariff.  (See  sec.  292,  Canadian  tariflF.)  The  manufacturers 
in  Canada  near  the  New  York  border  have,  as  has  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer here,  a  protection  in  the  freight  rate,  which  inhibits  the  use 
of  crude  gypsum  from  the  seaboard  mines.  They  are  driven  to  im- 
port the  crude  gypsum  from  New  York  State  and  Michigan. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  390,000  tons  of  crude  gypsum  im- 
ported in  1907  were  largely  brought  in  American  coasting  vessels, 
and  that  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  one  firm  alone,  have  nearly  $400,000  in- 
vested in  American  towboats  and  barges  engaged  in  freighting  gyp- 
sum rock  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York. 

No  tariff  act,  except  the  act  of  1897,  placed  any  duty  on  crude 
gypsum. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  crude  gypsum  should  be  placed 
on  the  free  list  and  no  duty  paid  on  its  importation. 

J.  B.  King  &  Co., 


HOH.  THOS.  W.  BEADLEY,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  HIOOIN- 
SON  MANTJFACTXIEINO  COMPANY,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.,  IN  FAVOE 
OF  FEEE  GYPSUM. 

Walden,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copy 
of  a  communication  to  me  under  date  of  November  12,  1908,  from 
the  Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  giving 
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strong  reasons  in  support  of  returning  crude  gypsum  to  the  free  list, 
and  sliowing  the  proposition  to  be  an  equitable  one  as  between  western 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  and  owners  of  mills  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  on  the  other  hand,  and  I  beg  to  request  consideration  of  this 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  November  23,  1908  (Hearings 
on  Schedule  B — Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware),  that  it  may 
become  a  part  of  the  committee's  oflSicial  printed  hearings. 
With  best  wishes, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thos.  W.  Bradi*by. 


Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  November  ij8, 1908. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  M.  C., 

Wdden,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Colonel:  In  common  with  all  other  manufacturers  of 
prepared  plaster  having  mills  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  desire  the 
return  of  crude  gypsum  to  the  free  list. 

All  mills  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  draw  their  supplies  from 
Nova  Scotia,  while  the  western  mills,-  located  in  Oakfield,  near  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Utah,  Texas,  and 
Virginia  use  native  gypsum. 

Crude  gypsum  was  on  the  free  list  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  until  the  Dingley  tariff  law  of  1897  imposed  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  ton,  which  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  combination  of 
western  manufacturers,  who  asked  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  net  ton.  The 
Dingley  tariff  bill,  however,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
gypsum  on  the  free  list,  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  making  gyp- 
sum dutiable  at  $1  per  ton,  but  changed  by  conference  agreement  to 
50  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

The  main  points  of  our  contention  for  crude  gypsum  on  the  free 
list  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  present  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  one  section  of  the  country  as  against  another. 

Second.  The  eastern  manufacturers  could  not  draw  their  supplies 
of  crude  gypsum  from  the  deposits  in  this  country,  which  are  in 
many  cases  inaccessible,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  mines  to 
New  York  market  would  make  the  cost  of  the  rock  prohibitive. 

Third.  There  is  really  no  competition  between  the  plaster  rnanu* 
factured  in  the  East  and  that  made  in  the  West,  the  western  rnanu* 
facturers  being  amply  protected  by  the  cost  of  freight  from  the 
mines  in  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York  and  the  freight  on  the  manufac- 
tured goods  from  New  York  to  western  markets,  making  tlie  cost 
of  eastern  plaster  delivered  at  western  points  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
double  that  of  the  western  product. 

There  is  also  another  handicap  under  which  the  eastern  manufac- 
turer labors,  and  that  is,  about  25  per  cent  of  every  cargo  of  rock 
imported  consists  of  water,  which  is  expelled  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. On  this  25  per  cent  the  eastern  manufacturer  is  compelled 
to  pay  freight.  This  loss  the  western  manufacturer  is  not  subject 
to  and  gives  them  still  further  protection  against  competition  from 
the  East. 
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The  western  mills,  in  every  instance,  have  their  mills  at  the  quarries 
or  mines  and  their  manufactured  goods  cost  them  less  than  our  raw 
material. 

The  additional  expenses  the  eastern  manufacturers  of  calcined 
plaster  incur  over  those  of  the  western  mills  are  these :  Freight  from 
the  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  New  York  market, 
$1.50  per  ton;  duty,  60  cents  per  ton;  loss  in  calcining,  25  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  87^  cents  per  ton,  making  a  total  oi 
about  $2.88,  and,  in  addition  to  these  items,  they  are  protected  by 
the  freight  from  New  York  market  to  western  points  referred  to 
before.  It  would  therefore  seem  fair  to  us — that  is,  if  there  is  to  be 
no  discrimination — that  this  duty  should  be  removed,  and  then  they 
have  more  than  ample  protection  in  their  locality  over  the  eastern 
manufacturers. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire,  please  advise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Higginson, 

President. 


THE  PABAGON  PLASTEB  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  TTBOES  AN 
INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  GYPSUM  BOCK. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  When  the  present  tariff  was  being  discussed  before  your 
committee  I  am  advised  all  the  manufacturers  of  gypsum  products, 
except  the  few  on  the  coast,  urged  that  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  be  placed 
on  imported  gypsum  rock.  Had  this  been  done  it  would  evolve  to  the 
advantage  and  increased  production  of  gypsum  products  at  the  sev- 
eral points  scattered  as  they  are  through  many  States. 

TaKing  into  account  the  enormous  deposits  of  rock  that  are  widely 
distributed,  and  the  untold  millions  of  tons  of  gypsum  that  are  not 
uncovered  (see  geological  reports),  we  can  not  see  why  what  in  our 
judgment  was  only  fair  protection  should  not  have  been  given  these 
industries  at  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  revised.  New  York  State 
has  vast  beds  of  gypsum  rock  that  have  not  commenced  to  be  worked, 
if  you  consider  area  of  the  field.  The  wages  we  pay  and  the  more 
stringent  laws  (and  very  proper  they  are)  that  regulate  the  mining 
and  manufacture  of  gypsum  products  have  materially  increased  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  manufacturers  on  the  coast  can  no  longer  urge  their  invested 
interests  are  so  large  as  compared  with  the  capital  already  employed 
in  the  interior,  and  their  real  investment  in  calcining  plants  proper 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  New  York,  Kansas,  California,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  several 
other  States,  and  were  all  their  coast  plants  abandoned  there  would  be 
a  very  material  value  in  the  lands,  docks,  and  buildings,  whereas  the 
plants  in  the  interior  practically  have  no  value  aside  from  what  they 
are  worth  for  this  specific  purpose ;  not  that  we  would  have  you  im- 
agine our  coast  competitors  would  go  out  of  business,  nor  do  we  wish 
them  to  do  so,  but  we  do  desire  that  they  should  be  prevented  from 
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competing  with  our  natural  products  by  shipping  long  distances  into 
the  interior.  Further,  the  rock  is  brought  here  in  foreign  bottoms, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  better  policy  to  give  more  freight  to  our 
railroads  rather  than  pay  it  to  foreign  ships. 

There  is  a  prejiidice — and  it  is  largely  a  prejudice — ^against  do- 
mestic plaster  of  jParis  by  many  artisans,  but  give  us  more  protection 
and  the  manufacturers  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  overcome  this 
objection  by  improving  their  methods  of  manufacture,  and  if  we  have 
$1  per  ton  protection  on  rock  it  will  stimulate  lis  to  make  a  finer  prod- 
uct. All  tne  argument  advanced  regarding  color  is  largely  imag- 
inary and  really  cuts  no  figure  in  considering  this  matter.  The  pe- 
culiar nature  of  Nova  Scotia  rock  enables  the  coast  manufacturer  to 
convert  it  into  plaster  of  Paris  more  chea]|ly  than  we  can  our  natural 
rock.  In  other  words,  it  requires  less  units  of  heat  to  bring  about  the 
result. 

As  we  understand,  the  object  of  permitting  the  manufacturers  to 
advance  their  ideas  at  this  time  is  to  readjust  the  tariff  equitably,  and 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  had  proper  protection. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  in  revising  the  schedule  that  your  commit- 
tee fix  the  import  duty  on  rock  at  $1  per  ton. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Paragon  Plaster  Company. 
W.  K.  Squier, 

Treasurer  arid  Manager^ 
Also  Vice-President  of  The  Niagara  Gypsum  Co. 


CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  STATE  THAT  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTY  FROM  GYPSUM  ROCK  WOULD  INJURE 
THEIR  BUSINESS. 

New  York,  November  16j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  crude  gypsum.  In  regard  to  this,  would  say  that 
we  have  large  gypsum  deposits  on  the  Erie  Canal,  New  York  State, 
and  have  invested  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  these  quarries 
and  in  the  necessary  mills  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  rock  into  plaster.  W^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  condition  to  compete  against 
the  Nova  Scotia  material  if  the  duty  be  removed,  as  their  rock  is 
muoli  purer  and  sells  for  more  in  this  market  than  ours  can.  Their 
freight  rates  when  handled  in  large  quantities  are  almost  as  cheap  as 
the  canal  rates. 

We  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  build  up  our  business 
based  on  domestic  rock  and  can  noi  do  it  if  the  duty  be  removed. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Clifford  L.  Miller  &  Co. 
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S.  A.  WELLEB,  ZANESVULE,  OHIO,  WANTS  DUTY  REMOVED  FBOM 
CBTTDE  OYFSXIM,  WHICH  HE  USES  IN  MAKING  MOLDS. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  use  in  the  manufacture  of  molds  considerable  plaster 
which  is  made  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum,  it  being  the  only  plaster 
which  makes  a  satisfactory  mold  in  our  work,  and  we  are  earnestly 
interested  to  see  the  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  the  raw  material 
which  makes  this  plaster  removed.  There  is  a  plaster  manufactured 
from  rock  quarried  in  the  United  States,  but  same  is  not  suitable 
for  making  molds  for  our  pottery  work.  We  believe  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  American  potteries  to  have  this  duty  removed,  and 
anything  that  can  be  done  consistently  in  this  line  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Thanking  you  for  a  favorable  consideration  to  this  request,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  A.  Weller. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  GYPSUM  COMPANY,  FOBT  DODGE,  IOWA,  BEGIS- 
TERS  A  PBOTEST  AGAINST  EEMOVAL  OF  GYPSUM  DUTY. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  November  £0^  1908, 
Mr.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  advised  that  the  matter  of  duty  on  gypsum 
is  coming  up  before  your  committee  Monday,  the  23d.  As  the  writer 
will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  this  hearing,  I  wish  to  register  our 
protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  gypsum  rock, 
which,  we  understand,  is  50  cents  per  ton ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  enough, 
as  it  ought  to  be  $1  per  ton.  Tnere  will  be  a  great  many  of  the 
gjrpsum  manufacturers  present,  who  will  explain  fully  to  your  com- 
mittee why  the  duty  should  be  higher. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Plymouth  Gypsum  Company, 
Per  L.  E.  Armstrong,  President. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MONTAGUE  LESSLER,  COUNSEL,  31  NASSAU 
STEEET,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  BEPEESENTING  SEABOAED  USEES 
OP  CBUDE  GYPSUM  WHO  WISH  THE  DUTY  BEMOVED. 

Tuesday,  November  ^4,  1908. 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  section  91 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  "  plaster  rock  or  gypsum  crude,  50  cents 
per  ton." 

Of  the  nine  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard  who  use  the  imported 

fypsum,  I  represent  the  Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  New- 
urgh,  N.  Y.;  the  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  Newark, 
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N.  J.;  the  Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Wother- 
spoon  Sons  Corapanv,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  the  Connecticut 
Adamant  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    There  are  nine  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  going  to  advocate? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  am  going  to  advocate  that  gypsum  be  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

The  Chairman,  Crude  gypsum? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  pure  and  simple. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  manufac- 
ture? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  have  not  anything  to  do  with  the  manufacture.  I 
am  here  advocating  taking  off  the  60  cents  a  ton  duty  on  the  crude 
gypsum. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  inquiring. 

Mr.  Lesst^r.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  calcium  sulphate  used  for  manufacturing  by 
grinding  and  partial  or  complete  calcination  into  plaster  of  j^ris 
(calcined  plaster)  of  various  grades. 

The  imported  gypsum  is  whiter  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  do- 
mestic product,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  CTades  of 
plaster  of  Paris;  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  water  in  me  crude 
jrtate.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  gypsum  imported  into  this  country, 
after  being  calcined,  only  produces  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  plaster 
of  Paris;  25  per  cent  (water)  evaporates  and  wastes  in  calcination. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  that  has  been  prepared  contains  only  the  figures  for  1902,  and 
they  may  mislead  the  committee.  For  the  year  ending  1907,  the  last 
figures  that  are  available,  there  were  imported  390,066  tons  of  crude 
gypsum  of  the  value  of  $457,047,  paying  a  duty  of  $195,033,  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  being  $1.17  f.  o.  b?  vessels  at  loading  port.  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
217,359  tons.  Those  were  the  only  figures  I  could  get.  The  larger 
part  came  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia.  Little  of  the  imported 
gypsum  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  to 
1,751,748  short  tons  in  17  States  and  Territories.  Of  this  quantity 
232,546  was  sold  crude,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mills  using  the  domestic 
crude  gypsum  are  nearly  all  at  or  near  the  mines  or  quarries. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  those  two  figures, 
1,700,000  tons  quarried  in  the  United  States  as  against  390,000  tons 
imported.     About  17  per  cent  will  be  found  to  be  the  ratio. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  this  any  connection  with  English  chalk? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir;   it  has  nothing  to  do  with  English  chalk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  AVhere  does  the  gypsum  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  the  Government  has  issued 
two  very  good  panvphlets  on  this  whole  subject,  of  which  I  would 
like  to  make  note,  Gypsum  and  Gypsum  Products  in  1907,  being  a 
Geological  Survey  pamphlet,  and  Gypsum  Deposits  in  the  United 
States,  being  Bulletin  No.  223,  which  gives  the  entire  matter,  State 
by  State. 
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The  principal  use  of  the  eastern  plaster  in  the  West — and  when 
I  speak  of  the  eastern  plaster  I  mean  the  manufacturers  who  use 
the  imported  crude  gypsum  and  who  are  found  Along  the  seaboard 
as  I  have  indicated — has  been  for  ornamental  work  and  in  the  pot- 
teries, the  superior  quality  of  the  product  of  the  seaboard  manufac- 
turers causing  its  use  for  those  purposes. 

According  to  the  figures  given  By  the  custom-house  authorities 
the  value  of  crude  gypsum  at  the  mines  is  $1.17,  and  I  have  taken 
this  as  the  basis.  1  can  give  you  the  value  of  domestic  gypsum  at 
the  quarry  or  the  mine.  The  figures  before  the  committee  in  the 
book  prepared  for  it  show  that  m  1902  domestic  gypsum  cost  the 
domestic  miner  $1.15. 

It  cost  $1.50  a  ton  for  us  to  bring  gypsum  from  the  mines  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  sea  to  the  seaboard  towns  of  New  York,  Boston, 
or  any  place  where  it  is  used.  It  costs  $1.17  to  mine  it  and  50  cents 
per  ton  duty,  which  added  together  makes  the  total  cost  to  us  arriv- 
mg  at  the  port  of  New  York  $3.17.  About  three-quarters  of  that  ton 
of  imported  gypsum  is  the  actual  product  when  it  is  calcined.  When 
we  figure  this  out,  it  will  be  found  that  before  we  conmience  to  work 
at  all  the  imported  gypsum  costs  us  $3.96  per  ton. 

The  domestic  man's  cost,  taking  our  figures  as  his  cost,  is  $1.17. 
He  has,  of  course,  no  duty ;  he  nas  very  rarely  any  freight,  and 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey  reports  he  has  about  20  per  cent 
of  water,  the  exact  figure  being  20.19  per  cent  in  the  domestic  gypsum. 

The  domestic  man  has  another  great  advantage  over  the  eastern 
manufacturer  who  uses  imported  gypsum;  he  has  the  freight  rate 
in  his  favor,  as  we  have  the  freight  rate  against  us. 

I  quote  in  my  little  brief  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  to  a  few 
points^,  showing  the  advantage  of  New  York  State  manufacturers, 
Oakficid,  N.  YT,  being  taken  as  the  point,  because  from  this  town  is 
shipped  most  of  the  plaster  that  comes  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  To 
New  York  from  Oakneld  he  gets  a  rate  of  $1.60  a  ton.  If  we  desire 
to  ship  to  Oakfield,  our  rate  is  $2  per  ton.  The  West — Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  and  Michigan — have  vast  dej^osits  of  gyp- 
sum. We  know  the  quality  is  of  an  inferior  grade  to  the  im- 
ported gypsum  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  In  color 
it  is  black,  and  most  of  the  time  it  runs  unevenly,  and  for  the  finer 
purposes  for  which  our  gypsum  is  used  it  is  impossible  to  use  it. 
For  instance,  you  had  the  potters  Lafore  you  yesterday.  They  must 
have  the  finest  gypsum  that  can  be  obtained  for  their  molds.  They 
must  have  the  whitest  and  cleanest  gypsum  that  can  be  had. 

Tliinking  that  this  question  of  freight  might  be  of  moment  to  you, 
I  wired  New  York  to  find  out  the  freight  rates  from  Kansas  on  ton 
lots.  The  freight  rate  from  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  to  New  York 
is  31  cents  per  hundred,  $6.20  a  ton,  and  from  New  York  51  cents 
per  hundred.  From  Acme  and  Quanah,  Tex.,  to  New  York,  25J 
cents,  and  westbound  from  New  York,  43J  cents.  In  other  words, 
just  what  was  pointed  out  to  this  committee  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Dingley  tariflF  bill  eleven  years  ago  has  come  to  pass;  our  western 
trade,  the  western  trade  of  the  manufacturers  using  imported  gypsum, 
is  a  thing  that  is  dying  out,  except  in  the  very  finest  grades  of  the 
product,  while  the  western  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  this  differen- 
tial against  New  York,  is  coming  into  our  market  all  the  time. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of  the  initial  cost  of  our  raw  product 
the  user  of  imported  gypsum  can  not  manufacture  or  sell  his  product 
at  a  price  less  than  $6.60  per  ton.  The  users  of  domestic  gypsum  sell 
their  finished  product  from  $2.50  to  $4  a  ton  at  the  factory.  In  other 
words,  the  men  who  desire  to  keep  the  50  cents  duty  on  ought  to  raise 
it,  if  that  be  brought  before  you.  Our  contention  is  that  a  product 
which  sells  for  from  $2.50  to  $4  is  not  in  active  competition  with  a 
product  that  is  above  $6.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  foreign  product  fills  a  field  that  is  not  filled 
by  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  contend  further  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  domestic  product  to  fill  the  field? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore  the  foreign  product  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
product. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Every  dollar  of  duty  is  so  much  made  for  the  Grov- 
emment  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  it  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
product,  but  yet  it  brought  in  last  year  $195,000  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Lessi^r.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  pretty  good  revenue  producer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  It  is  not  sucn  a  revenue  producer  as  you  would  think, 
because  it  costs  monev  to  weigh  it.  It  is  not  like  a  handkerchief  or 
a  piece  of  crockery  wliere  you  open  a  bale  and  inspect  a  sample,  but 
you  have  to  have  men  to  weigh  the  stuff,  and  in  any  other  product  I 
am  told  it  would  cost  the  Government  irom  40  to  60  cents  to  weigh 
it.  If  that.be  true,  I  do  not  believe  much  net  duty  results  to  the 
Government  from  the  $195,000. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  not  cost  them  that  much  to  weigh  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  these  large  importers  of 
gypsum  get  the  stuff  right  at  their  own  factories  in  the  barges  that 
come  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Government 
the  Government  has  a  man  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  proba- 
bility you  will  find  that  these  manufacturers  are  doing  the  work  of 
weighing  and  the  Government  is  simply  overseeing  it.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  that  gypsum  weighed,  as  it  does  all  other  products,  it 
would  cost  them  a  great  deal  more  to  weigh  it  and  collect  the  duty 
than  the  $195,000  it  gets. 

Crude  gypsum  is  exported  to  Canada,  from  where  we  ^t  our 
^psum,  being  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  Canadian  tariff,  sec- 
tion 292,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  just  the  same  reason  why  we  can 
not  get  or  use  the  domestic  gypsum  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  on  or  near  the 
Great  Lakes  can  not  get  the  New  York  gypsum,  as  they  have  the 
freight-rate  inhibition  against  them  from  Nova  Scotia  or  Cape 
Breton  or  any  of  those  places. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  that  is  of  some  importance 
and  ought  to  be  considered.  J.  B.  King  &  Co.  have  alone  over  $400,000 
invested  in  freight  vessels,  barges,  and  ocean-going  tugs,  bringing  the 
crude  gypsum  to  this  country.  That  means  the  employment  of  men, 
the  use  of  American  bottoms,  and,  of  course,  all  those  vessels  are  built 
in  American  shipyards,  most  of  them  on  Staten  Island,  where  I  live. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out,  I  think,  that  in  the  hearings  of  1896  on 
this  subject  the  proposition  was  laid  down  that  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  and  easy  matter  to  erect  a  mill  to  manufacture  this  plaster  of 
Paris  from  the  crude  gypsum,  and  the  prediction  was  made  at  that 
time  that  the  industry  would  flourish  and  that  mills  would  go  up  all 
over  the  country.  There  is  a  reason  for  that.  As  soon  as  the  quarry 
i?  mined  out  the  mill  that  has  been  erected  there  at  a  cheap  co.st  can 
be  abandoned  and  moved  to  some  other  place,  but  not  so  with  us. 
Every  one  of  these  mills,  of  the  nine  manufacturers  or  the  six  that  I 
represent  is  in  a  large  center.  Our  mill  on  Staten  Island  is  .1  tre- 
inendous  mill,  and  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  there  is  about  $5,000,000 
invested  in  these  six  plants. 

I  think  that  briefly  puts  before  you  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  asking  for  absolute  free  trade? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  am  asking  for  the  placing  of  crude  gypsum  on  the 
free  list,  with  no  duty  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  eflFect  would  a  25  per  cent  duty  have  on  the 
revenue;  would  it  diminish  or  increase  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  The  figures  show  that  the  domestic  product  and  the 
imported  product  have  not  kept  pace  at  all.  In  1897  the  production 
of  crude  gypsum  in  the  United  States  was  288,982  tons,  and  in  1907, 
1,751,748  tons. 

The  Chahiman.  The  production  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Lesst^r.  In  1907  there  were  1,751,748  tons  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir.     You  have  the  figures  of  1902  before  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  All  the  comparisons  made  here  are  between  1800  and 
1907.  This  gives  the  figures  of  224,000  tons  in  189G  and  810,000  tons 
in  1907. 

Mr.  Lessler.  No;  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Our  reports  show  810,000  tons? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  for  1902,  but  if  you  will  look 'at  this  pam- 
phlet, Gypsum  and  Gypsum  Products 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  What  was  it  for  1902? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Lessler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  comparison  given  here  in  1890  is  224,000  tons. 

Mr.  Lessler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  810,000  tons  in  1907? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No;  1902. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Four  or  five  lines  above  you  will  see  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Underwood,  that  brings  me  back  to  your  ques- 
tion. In  1903  there  w^ere  imported  205,000  tons,  round  figures;  in 
1904,  294,000  tons;  in  1905,  399,000  tons;  in  1900,  430,000  tons,  and  in 
1907,  453,000  tons.  In  1908,  I  should  judge,  having  only  the  figures 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  that  it  is  a  little  less,  but  the  relative  amount 
of  imported  ^psum  has  always  been  about  17  per  cent  of  the  entire 
gypsum  used  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  this  imported  gypsum  does  not  enter 
the  field  that  domestic  gypsum  does.  Then  that  would  be  exactly  on 
the  same  basis  as  tea  or  coffee — it  is  simply  a  revenue  question? 
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Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  there  be  very  much  more  of  this  article 
come  into  the  United  States  if  we  reduced  the  duty  one-half  1 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason :  You  must  remem- 
ber that  when  you  bring  this  product  in  to  use  it  you  must  have  im- 
mense storing  facilities.  You  take  our  people  along  the  coast ;  they 
have  not  great  big  open  fields  in  which  to  stick  the  stuff  and  they  mu^ 
put  this  crude  gypsum  in  some  sort  of  a  storage  warehouse,  and  to 
bring  an  inamense  quantity  in  means  the  use  of  more  land ;  and  of 
course  when  we  are  in  a  city  like  New  York,  to  use  more  land  and 
buildings  means  more  taxes  and  means  that  our  product,  so  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  must  be  increased  or  we  must*  make  less  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  this  is  purely  a  revenue  article,  under 
the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury  why  should  we  reduce  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  arguing  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lessler.  There  is  only  one  in  New  York  City,  so  I  can  not 
argue  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  those  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  gypsum  come  from? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  of  it  come  from  the  interior  States? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Not  the  kind  we  use,  because  we  could  not  use  it  for 
the  kind  of  plaster  we  produce. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  the  plaster  for? 

Mr.  Lessler.  For  the  finer  potteries  and  wall  decorations. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  plaster  of  Paris? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  also  manufacture  it  by  simply  grinding 
it  for  fortilizcr? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir.  Very  little  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  use<l 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  domestic  gypsum  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Lessler.  There  could  not  have  been  very  much  of  it  useil  for 
that  purpose,  because  of  the  1,700,000  tons  quarried  or  mined  in  the 
United  States  only  239  tons  were  sold  crude. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  as  much  as  forty  years  ago? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  also  using  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Large  quantities  of  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  do  not  think  they  are  using  the  imported  gypsum 
lar^(»ly  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  mines  in  my  district  used  to  grind 
it  simply  for  fertilizer,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  thoy 
have  boon  getting  out  vast  quantities  for  cement. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Thinking  that  you  might  like  to  inquire  as  to  the 
technical  situation  in  regard  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  King  is 
here,  if  the  committee  desires  to  ask  him  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  conclude  to  put  into  that  para- 
graph crude  gypsum  suitable  for  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
free,  and  then  levy  the  duty  on  the  other  kind,  what  effect  would 
that  have? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  put  into  the  paragrnph  ad- 
mitting free  of  duty  such  gypsum  as  is  suitable  for  the  maiHifacture 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  leave  the  duty  on  the  other  crude  material 
for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  for  fertilizer,  or  to  be  used 
as  cement? 

Mr  King.  You  can  not  make  the  distinction. 

The.  Chairman.  And  still  there  is  one? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  The  imported  ^psum,  you  maintain,  is  the  only 
kind  useful  for  making  plaster  of  Paris? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  make  plaster  of  Paris  out  of  the  do- 
mestic product? 

Mr.  King.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  you  have  a  little  better  article? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;   we  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  we  put  that  on  the  free  list  would  there  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  price? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Men  are  writing  to  these  concerns  saying  that  if  the 
duty  be  taken  oil  they  desire  the  rebate  given  to  them. 

Air.  Dalzell.  That  is  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  benefit  will  it  be  to  you? 

Mr.  King.  It  will  increase  the  trade.  That  is  what  we  are  looking 
for.    We  want  to  get  the  trade  back. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Take  it  in  the  early  days,  these  people  used  to  ship 
to  Buffalo.  Now  their  Buffalo  trade  is  gone,  because  thev  can  not 
take  the  canal.  It  was  said  that  the  canal  would  help  us.  The  freight 
rates  last  year  were  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  H.  C.  Nobles,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Nobles.  I  would  like  to  say  something  after  Senator  Long 
makes  his  address. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  Senator  Long  desired  to  be  heard. 
Is  Senator  Lon^  present?     [There  was  no  response.] 

Mr.  Nobles,  that  will  take  you  over  to  the  evening. 

Is  there  any  other  person  who  desires  to  be  heara  on  gypsum?  Is 
Mr.  Avery  here? 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  selected  by  a  committee  sent 
down  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  matter  and  he  has  a 
short  report  to  make. 


OEOBOE  E.  BOBEBTS,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  BEFBESENTINQ  AMEBICAN 
GYPSUM  PBODXICEBS,  OPPOSES  ANY  BEDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON 
GYPSUM  BOCK. 

Tuesday,  Novemher  2^,  1908, 
Tlie  Chamman.  Mr.  Roberts,  you  represent  Mr.  Avery,  Mr.  Miller, 

Mr.  Henly,  and  Mr.  O'Connell? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.     This  is  a  committee  of  the  producers  of 

gypsum  and  products  of  gypsum  throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  residence. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  My  residence  is  Chicago. 

The  other  members  of  this  committee  are  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  of  Chi- 
cago; M.  D.  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C.;  S.  T.  Meservey,  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Mr.  A.  Henly,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Mr.  Clifford 
L.  Miller,  of  New  York  State,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Lienhouts,  of  Grand 
Eapids,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  conmiittee  represents  the  producers  of  native 
gypsum  and  the  manufacture  of  products  thereirom.  Gypsum  is  a 
suri)hate  of  lime,  found  in  the  form  of  rock,  which,  when  ground  and 
subjected  to  heating,  becomes  plaster  of  Paris.  In  this  form  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  plastei*s,  fireproofingpartitions,  pipe 
coverings,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  l^ortland  oeuient 
contains  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  gypsum,  which  is  incor- 
porated either  in  the  raw  or  in  the  calcine  state. 

Gypsum  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
inexhaustible  beds  are  being  mined  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio. 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  North  aiul 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Colorado,  and  Arizona. 

The  products  of  gypsum  are  now  manufactured  and  marketed  by 
from  45  to  50  separate  corporations,  distributed  according  to  poj^ula- 
tion  throughout  the  States  named.  There  are  perhaps  in  all  a  hun- 
dred different  factories.  The  capital  invested  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000.  The  industry  employs  between 
5,000  and  6,000  people. 

A  committee  representing  the  producers  of  gypsum  and  its  manu- 
facturers appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Kei)resentatives  in  January,  1897,  and  submitted  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  conditions  of  the  industiy  at  that  time,  which 
appears  on  pages  2045  to  2048  of  Volume  II  of  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Dingley  bill,  Fifty-fourth  Congre»>, 
second  session.  To  that  statement  this  committee  desires  to  refer  your 
committee. 

An  examination  of  this  statement  will  show  that  the  industry  was 
then  practically  in  its  infancy,  the  annual  production  for  the  fiscal  year 
1897,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  being  288,Dfr2 
tons,  \vhile  the  imports  for  the  same  year  were  163,201  tons.  This 
committee  for  the  producers  made  an  appeal  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton 
upon  crude  rock,  $2.50  per  ton  upon  ground  form,  $3  per  ton  uj)on 
calcine  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  represented  that  these  rates 
of  duty  would  confine  the  foreign  rock  and  products  manufacturer! 
therefrom  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  and 

?ermit  a  large  expansion  in  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  pi-oducts. 
hey  based  their  argument  for  this  protection  upon  the  common 
ground  occupied  by  producers  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  coal. 
maiUle,  zinc,  and  numerous  other  articles,  to  which  it  has  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  the  country  to  give  protection.  Their  proposal  was 
antagonized  by  the  importers  of  gypsum,  who  represented  that  the 
commodity,  having  always  been  on  the  free  list,  certain  industries 
had  been  built  up  nnrler  such  conditions,  and  would  be  injured  by  a 
change  of  policy.    As  a  result  of  the  committee's  consideration  of  the 
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whole  subject,  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  ton  was  placed  upon  gypsum 
and  $2.25  u^on  calcine  plaster. 

Under  this  schedule  of  duties  the  production  of  gypsum  and  its 
manufactures  has  been  enormously  expanded  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  the  manufacturers  of  gypsum  products  from  imported 
rock  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  also  nearly  doubled  their  busi- 
ness— showing  that  their  business  has  not  been  curtailed  by  the  duty 
put  on  at  that  time. 

As  showing  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
im<ler  present  conditions,  we  beg  to  submit  the  fact  that  more  than 
oO  separate  and  individual  corporations  have  in  the  past  ten  years 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mining  native  gypsum  and  manu- 
facturing its  products,  ana  the  output  of  native  ^psum  has  risen 
from  288,982  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  to  1,751  J48  tons  in  1907. 
The  output  is  nearly  six  times  as  great  a?  it  was  ten  years  ago  when 
the  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound  was  granted.  (See  report  United  States 
Geological  Survey.)  About  40  new  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
wall  plaster  and  other  products  from  native  gypsum  have  been  con- 
structed since  the  tariff  of  1897  went  into  effect,  and  these  new  mills 
alone,  operating  at  their  normal  capacity,  are  able  to  calcine  more 
gypsum  than  has  ever  been  producea  in  any  one  year  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  domestic  mills  are  more 
than  able  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  will  be  apparent  that  under  existing  conditions  many  of 
these  plants  are  necessarily  idle.  In  every  market  of  the  country 
L*ompetition  between  the  domestic  producers  is  free,  unrestrained,  and 
vigorous,  and  selling  prices  are  the  lowest  known. 

nTule  this  development  of  the  native  industry  has  been  going  on 
the  consumption  of  foreign  gypsum  has  not  fallen  off,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  risen  from  163,201  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  to  393,000 
tons' in  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  more  than  double."  These  figures  dem- 
onstrate that  the  business  of  the  manufacturers  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  who  import  their  gypsum  rock  has  not  only  not  been  re- 
duced but  has  expanded  and  prospered.  These  manufacturers  have 
added  largely  to  the  capacity  of  their  plants  and  still  have  command 
of  the  markets  along  the  seaboard  and  adjacent  territory.  The  small 
duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  has  unquestionably  aided  the  producers  of  the 
domestic  product  to  hold  the  interior  markets  and  has  encouraged 
them  to  increase  their  investments  and  enlarge  their  output,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  ^iven  above,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
actual  decrease  m  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  Under 
the  assurance  of  even  this  small  degree  of  protection  the  industry  has 
been  largely  developed  in  the  territory  where  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  product  has  been  keenly  felt,  and  large  investments  have  been 
made  because  of  the  policy  adopted  in  the  tariff  of  1897  and  which 
would  be  imperiled  if  the  duty  were  now  removed. 

We  think  it  well  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1897,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  four  mills  manufactur- 
ing plaster  from  imported  rock  and  only  one  producing  the  calcine 
product  from  the  native  rock,  while  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  encour- 
agement received  under  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  we  still  have  foiir  mills 
in  the  State  using  imported  rock  and  nine  calcine  plants  using  the 
native  rock. 
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The  Chairxan.  Using  what? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  native  rock. 

I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  these  figures: 

In  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  total  g\'p<iim  product  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  23,000  tons,  as  against  242,000  tons  of  like  product  in 
the  fiscal  year  1906. 

The  growth  in  the  ten  years  of  the  importations  hare  been  at  least 
150  per  cent  under  the  existing  tariff.  To  do  away  with  that  protec- 
tion of  the  industry  now  would  mean  the  invasion  of  the  imported 
business  and  its  extension  farther  into  the  country,  and  driving  out 
of  business  to  the  same  extent  of  the  domestic  proouction  of  gypsum. 
The  country  is  more  interested  in  developing  the  home  industry  and 
^ving  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor  than  it  is  in  build- 
ing up  inaustries  in  Nova  Scotia  and  driving  out  of  business  capital 
and  labor  at  home. 

In  the  Senate  the  duty  on  gypsum  rock  was  fixed,  in  the  Dinglev 
tariff  law,  at  $1  per  ton,  but  reduced  in  conference  to  the  present  rate 
of  50  cents  per  ton.  Had  the  rate  of  $1  remained  in  the  bill,  the  for- 
eign importations  would  not  have  increased  as  they  have,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  the  home  production  would  have  increased,  thus  giv- 
ing employment  to  capital  and  labor  at  home  rather  than  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  native  producer  holds  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
increase  the  duty  to  such  an  extent  that  whatever  increase  there  may 
l)e  hereafter,  it  may  be  in  our  home  production,  rather  than  in  our 
importation. 

We  feel  justified  in  insisting  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  subserved  by  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $1  per  ton  upon  im- 
ported rock. 

The  gypsum  industry,  we  feel,  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
and  treatment  given  to  the  other  industries  of  the  country.  The 
country  is  possessed  of  vast  deposits  of  this  mineral,  so  situated  as 
to  conveniently  supply  every  part  of  the  country.  If  this  domestic 
wealth  is  developea,  the  benefits  will  be  shared  with  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

If  foreign  gypsum  may  enter  free  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  it  will 
exchide  the  home  product  from  a  fringe  of  territory  not  only  along 
the  Atlinitic  coast,  but  eventually  along  the  northern  and  perliaps  the 
southern  border.  Our  neighbors  of  Canada  are  showing  no  such 
favor  to  the  producers  of  the  United  States.  Formerly  our  gypsum 
pro<lucts  enjoyed  a  good  market  in  Canada,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
excluded  not  only  by  the  high  duty,  but  by  most  stringent  regula- 
tions. Until  of  late  there  has  been  no  duty  upon  gypsum  rock  enter- 
ing Canada,  but  we  are  advised  that  a  duty  has  recently  been  imposed, 
in  ad  valorem,  which  as  enforced  amounts  to  a  practical  equivalent 
of  our  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  committee  representing  this  industry  in  1897  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  vast  and  widely  distributed  deposits  of  raw  material  in 
the  country,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  monopoly  to  be  establisheil 
to  take  advantage  of  tariff  protection,  and  this  has  proven  to  be  true. 
The  country  has  benefited  by  the  development  of  its  resources,  the 
employment  of  additional  labor,  and  by  improved  methods  which 
competition  has  developed.  In  every  respect  the  duty  has  justified 
the  claims  of  its  advocates,  but  the  new  enterprises  stimulated  by  it 
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are  many  of  them  barely  beginning  business.  Thev  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  depression  which  has  fallen  upon  the  building  industry 
during  the  past  year  and  would  be  seriously  affected  by  action  that 
would  still  lurther  limit  the  consumption  of  their  product, 

Geo.  E.  Roberts, 
s.  l.  aveiiy. 
m.  d.  o'connell, 
S.  T.  Mesebvey. 
A.  Henley. 
CiiiFFOKD  L.  Miller. 
Jas.  Lienhouts. 
M.  A.  Reeb, 
Representing  Niagara  Gypsum  Company^  Buffalo^  N,  T. 

S.  A.  Walker, 
Representing  mills  at  Palmdale,  Cal,^  Los  Angeles^  Cal.,  Acme^ 
N.  Mex.^  Acme^  Tex.<,  Laramie^  ^Vyo.^  Cem^ent^  Okla.^  Marlow^ 
Okla.j  Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 

H.  C.  Nobles, 
Representing  American  Gypsum  Company j  Garhutt  Gypsum  Com- 
pany^ Empire  Gyvsum  Company^  Monarch  Plaster  Company^  all 
of  HocJiester^  N.  i.;  Lycoming  Plaster  Company^  Garhutt^  N.  ¥. 

The  above  signers  represent  mills  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  Oregon,  Washington,  South,  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  California. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lessler 
that  plaster  of  Paris  made  from  the  imported  rock  is  of  such  a  higli 
grade  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  compete  with  it  from  the  native 
rock! 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  do  not  concede  that 'at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  you  make  an  article  equally  as 
good! 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  an  article  equally  as  good  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lessler  also  made  the  statement  that  the  im- 
portations of  rock  have  remained  the  same  relative  proportion,  about 
33  per  cent,  ever  since  this  law  was  enacted,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  his  industry  was  growing  on  a  par  with  yours? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  that  is  about  true.  I  gave  the  figures.  They 
have  increased  their  business  under  the  duty  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ijessler  that  foreign 
gypsum  does  not  compete  with  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.  It  is  an  active  competitor  here  in  this  market. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  building  is  plastered  with  Nova 
Scotia  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  should  it  not  be;  it  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  deposits  of  native  gypsum  near  the  coast. 
There  is  a  deposit  in  Virginia  and  one  mill  which  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $250,000  right  within  easy  reach  of  the  seaboard.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  a  ledge  of  gypsum  100  miles  long  that  is  prac- 
tically undeveloped ;  the  development  has  only  begun. 
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Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  What  you  advocate  amounts  substantially  to  pro- 
hibition, does  it  not?    You  are  for  prohibition,  not  protection! 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.    We  believe  that  the  plaster  industry 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH  (interrupting).  But  you  say  the  duty  should  be 
doubled,  and  under  the  present  duty  of  about  40  per  cent  there  is  only 
about  $195,000  of  imports. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  manufacture  of  plaster  from  imported  rock  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  duty  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  manufacture  or  the  importation? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  manufacture  of  plaster  from  imported  rock  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  would  not  the  present  duty  be  satisfactory  to 
you? 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  He  advocates  the  doubling  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  lind  out  about  the  man- 
ufacture in  this  country. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  has  doubled — ^that  is,  in  the  country.  The  im- 
ported material  has  held  its  own  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  this  product  like  all  very  heavy  products— 
that  is  to  say,  the  freight  rate  is  more  material  as  to  the  territory  in 
which  it  can  compete  tnan  the  duty? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  freight  rate  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  a 
disadvantage  undoubtedly  to  the  native  industry  in  the  State  of  New- 
York — that  is  to  say,  the  water  transportation  from  Nova  Scotia 
has  an  advantage  over  the  rail  transportation  even  from  the  center 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  certain  zone  in  which  the  product  of 
a  factory  can  be  sold  before  it  comes  into  the  prohibited  aistance  of 
another  factory? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  is  what  largely  governs  the  sale  of  the 
product? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  home  producer  has  a  zone 
in  which  the  foreign  gypsum  can  not  enter  at  all  when  you  get  back 
from  th«  seacoast? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  he  now  controls  the  larger  portion  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  increase  the  duty  would  merely  mean  to 
shut  out  the  foreign  product  entirely? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  the  importers  of  gypsum  are  here 
asking  that  the  duty  be  removed  entirely.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  under  this  duty  of  50  cents  a 
ton  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  has  not  been  increased 
and  that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  imported  rock  has  largely  in- 
creased his  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  on  that  point  let  me  ask  you  a  question  as 
to  the  consumer.  Wliat  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  this  imported 
raw  gypsum  used  in  the  finer  product  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  after  the  gypsum  has 
been  manufactured,  what  is  the  increased  cost? 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  the  imported  ma- 
terial. I  can  not  answer  that  question.  There  ai-e  other  gentlemen 
here  on  the  committee  who  can  go  into  that  detail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  BoBERTB.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  addition  and  in  conclusion, 
referring  to  this  mill  in  Virginia,  that  has  been  built  within  the 
competitive  territory  reached  by  foreign  plaster:  The  plaster  manu- 
factured from  foreign  rocks  ^ows  all  along  this  coast  and  back  for 
some  distance,  and  the  Virginia  gypsum  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  That  industry  has  been  put  there  within  the  last  year,  a 
building  and  a  little  community  of  several  hundred  people  where 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  before,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
gypsum  would  very  seriously  imperil  that  enterprise  and  others  like 
it  along  the  coast  that  have  been  established  under  the  policy  adopted 
in  1897. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Could  you  tell  me  how  we  could  find  out  the  fact  as 
to  whether  this  foreign  gypsum  that  is  imported  is  of  such  a  different 

auality  that  it  does  not  compete  with  tne  American  product?  It 
oes  not  seem  to  me  that  a  claim  of  such  wide  difference  in  quality 
should  be  made  and  disputed;  either  the  claim  should  not  be  made 
or  it  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturers  in  New 
York  State,  who  are  the  oldest  established  factories,  I  believe,  in 
this  country,  have  made  a  greater  effort  to  cater  to  the  demand  for 

Slaster  for  some  particular  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  limited 
emand;  for  instance,  the  plaster  used  in  statuary.  They  have  col- 
lected their  rock  and  they  nave  taken  greater  pains  to  cater  to  that 
trade  than  the  other  plaster  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  they 
undoubtedly  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  because  thev  have  catered  to 
it  and  made  an  effort  to  liold  it.  But,  commercially,  so  far  as  the 
analysis 

Mr.  Gaines  (interrupting).  I  am  not  talUng  about  the  analysis;  I 
am  talking  about  the  commercial  competition.  Then,  yoii  concede 
that  the  imported  product  is  of  so  much  higher  grade  that  it  does 
not  compete? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  No;  I  do  not  concede  that  at  all.  The  great  bulk  of 
their  product,  probably  75  to  90  per  cent,  enters  into  wall  plaster, 
such  as  is  on  the  walls  of  this  building,  which  is  their  main  business 
and  ours,  and  they  have  catered  to  this  other  trade  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, which  is  comparatively  small,  for  statuary.  It  is  the  color  that 
19  the  difference.    Tney  have  catered  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suggest  that  the  interests  meet  and  agree  on 
some  language  which  would  differentiate  the  two  kinds.  I  believe  in 
protecting  the  American  product. 

Mr.  BoBBRTS.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Avery  a  moment, 
if  vou  will. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  possibility  of  competition  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  this  product  by  reason  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  If  the  manufacturers  here  near  the  seaboard  were 
driven  out  from  the  market  here,  they  would  turn  their  product  west, 
which  would  affect  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  they  could  not  compete  with  the  State  of  Iowa  on 
account  of  the  freight? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  They  could  compete  with  Ohio,  and  Ohio  would  turn 
its  product  west  to  compete  with  Iowa.  You  can  not  disturb  oiic 
manufacturer  without  more  or  less  affecting  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  formerly  the  Director  of  the  Mint  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  now  you  are  a  banker  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  interest 
yon  have  in  the  gypsum  business? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  own  an  interest  in  a  plaster  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  tariff  now  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  crude  rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  under  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  of  the  history  of  the  matter  is  that  gypsum 
was  put  in  the  tariff  law  to  satisfy  Senator  Dolliver,  who  was  then 
on  I  he  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  there  is  a  big  deposit  of  gypsum  right  near  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  a  deposit  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  history  of  gypsum,  that  the  rest  of  the 
committee  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  tariff  law,  but  that  Senator 
Dolliver  was  so  insistent  and  said  that  gypsum  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  that  could  be  protected,  and  the  committee  gave  in 
to  him? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  there  were  other  people  interested.  Senator 
Dolliver  may  have  received  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  not  a  sop  to  Dolliver? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  such.  I  recognize  it  as  an 
act  of  justice  by  the  committee  to  that  industry,  and  that  it  was  an 
effort  to  put  that  industry  on  a  fair  basis  with  the  other  industries 
of  the  country.     It  does  not  do  any  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  does  the  zone  of  this  100-mile  ledge  in  New 
York  extend  out  west  to  our  country?  Where  is  the  western  limit 
of  that  zone? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  people  of  the  West  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  the  ledge  in  New  York  as  they  are  in  the  ledges  in  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and  in  the  other  States  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  Michigan  and  Virginia.  This  deposit  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.     It  is  not  a  local  industry. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  The  truth  is,  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  is  practically  as  common  as  limestone  rock? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  not  as  common  as  that,  but  it  is  an  industry  that 
is  not  local ;  all  parts  of  the  country  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ii  it  is  as  common  as  that,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
foreigners  can  come  in  and  crowd  you  out  with  their  rock? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  thought  I  had  gone  into  that.  The  deposits  are 
found  very  near  the  coast  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  transportation  down 
the  entire  coast  line  is  very  cheap,  and  I  understand  that  the  labor  in 
Nova  Scotia  does  not  begin  to  cost  as  much  as  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try.   That  is  particularly  true  of  the  last  few  years. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Tlie  freight  rate  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive 
against  the  Nova  Scotia  man  anywhere  west  of  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  while  that  rock 
might  not  go  to  Buffalo,  it  would  drive  the  local  manufacturer  to  the 
we.sUM'u  market,  so  that  the  entire  market  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  stuff  is  not  much  better  for  building  purposes 
than  that  made  out  of  limestone? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  vastly  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  architects; 
tliev  specify  it  uniformly. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  did  the  Government  get  out  of  it 
last  year? 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars;  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  tliink  you  could  stand  a  little  shave  down 
in  the  duty? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Increased  revenue,  of  course,  means  less  production 
in  (his  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  the  only  way  you  can  get  revenue  out  of 
the  tariff  is  to  increase  imports? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  legislation,  I  can 
safely  turn  you  over  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  turn  the  chairman  over  to  me  [laughter] 
and  see  how  that  will  work. 

You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  without  my  imparting  any  news  to 
vou,  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
last  year,  a  large  one;  my  recollection  is  $64,000,000.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken alx)ut  the  amount.  The  chairman  stated  the  other  day  that  it 
was  getting  better.  I  hope  that  is  so.  How  ^re  we  going  to  raise 
revenue  enough  out  of  the  tariff  to  get  the  amount  of  money  we  need 
if  every  protected  industry  comes  fefore  the  committee  and  wants  a 
prohibitive  tariff?  That  is  what  your  proposition  amounts  to.  Have 
you  any  solution  for  that  problem? 

Mr.  "Roberts.  I  would  make  this  suggestion  to  the  Congress- 
man— ^that  if  he  will  read  the  history  of  the  country,  as  I  know  he  has, 
he  will  find  that  the  government  revenues  are  largest  in  times  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  if  he  will  support  a  tariff  that  will  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  he  need  not  worry  about  that  deficiency. 
The  government  revenues  for  1907  exceeded  the  disbursements  by 
$87,000,000,  and  that  was  with  this  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  answer  my  question,  but  made  a  pretty 
good  speech.  FLaughter.]  How  are  we  going  to  get  revenue  out  of 
the  tariff,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  place  to  make  up  this  deficiency, 
if  practically  every  protected  industry  that  comes  oefore  the  com- 
mittee insists  on  a  prohibitive  duty?  Your  proposition  is  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  and  we  might  just  as  well  say  that  this  stuff  shall 
not  come  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  will  look  after  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  the  revenues  of  the  country  have  in  the  past 
been  found  to  be  adequate. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  You  might  tell  us  just  how  we  are  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  the  time  to  listen  to  a  gen- 
eral tariff  speech. 
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Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Your  idea  is  to  get  more  tariflf  by  inci'easing  pros- 
perity? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  not  do  anything  to  injure  the  established  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  importers  are  here  asking^  that  this  duty 
of  60  cents  a  ton  be  removed.  The  duty  has  served  as  a  basis  on 
which  many  industries  have  been  built  up.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  doubled.  Why 
not  split  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  could  all  agree  on  25  cents  we  might  be  able  to 
get  together. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  We  leave  that  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be  glad,  if  the  conmiittee  please, 
to  have  Mr.  Avery  address  you. 

Mr.  Rakdeix.   i  ou  say  the  wages  in  Nova  Scotia  are  less  than  here  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  they  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  your  source  of  information? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Other  members  of  the  committee  have  told  me  so. 
There  are  otlier  members  of  the  committee  who  have  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business  than  I  have,  although  I  am 
interested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  AVhat  is  your  information  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  statement  made  before  the  Dingley  committee 
gives  the  rate  of  wages  at  about  50  cents  a  day  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  nearly  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  twelve  years  ago.  I  understand  that 
a  similar  disparity  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  you  give  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  I  have  not  them  at  hand.  I  think  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  wages  throuffhout  eastern  and  lower  Canada  and  in 
those  colonies  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  constant  movement  of  labor  into  the  United  States  from 
those  colonies  because  the  higher  wages  attract  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  not  the  laborers  who  mine  this  gypsum  in  Nova 
Scotia  paid  $1.75  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  being  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  pay  your  employees? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  about  what  we  pay  in  this  country. 

Mr,  Randell.  Are  not  the  rates  in  both  places  from  $1.50  to  $1.7r>? 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  speak  definitely 
of  the  wages  paid  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  my  information  is  that  they 
are  very  considerably  less  than  in  this  country. 

If  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  any  further  questions  as  to  the 
details  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Avery  would  be  glad  to  answer  them.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  questions  asked.  He  is  an  active  manufac- 
turer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Roberts  desires  to  have  Mr.  Avery  called. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  fact,  we  would  like  to  have  each  member  of  our 
committee  allowed  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  call  each  one  if  it  is  deemed  desirable,  but 
I  understood  that  Mr.  Roberts  represented  all  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Roberts.^  Yes;  this  statement  is  signed  by  them  all,  but  we 
would  be  glad  if  each  member  of  our  committee  could  be  allowed  a 
few  minutes. 
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&  L.  AVERY,  CmCAOO,  UL.,  THINKS  OinS  BOIIAB  PEB  TON  ON 
CRUDE  OYPSTFM  WOXILD  NOT  BE  PROHIBITIVE. 

TuESDAT,  November  2J!t,  1908. 
Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been  put  about  the 
requested  $1  tariff  being  prohibitive.  It  is  not  prohibitive.  Fifty 
cents  has  permitted  the  foreimi  importations  to  practically  double 
since  the  tari&was  put  on.  That  demonstrates  what  effect  it  has  on 
tlie  growth  of  that  industry. 

There  has  come  up  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  two  gypsums, 
and  the  claim  has  been  made  and  is  ahvays  made  that  Nova  Scotia 
/psum  is  vastly  superior  to  that  found  or  manufactured  in  the 
nited  States.  There  is  some  slight  warrant  for  such  a  claim.  A 
CTeat  deal  of  the  gypsum,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  gypsum  found  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  of  medium  grade,  about  the  same  graae  as  that  found 
in  the  United  States.  But  there  is  discovered  there  a  very  white 
material,  and  that  quality  of  whiteness  is  important  in  one  or  two 
unimportant  classes  of  the  gypsum  trade.  It  has  always  been  a 
strong  point  with  the  importers  in  these  tariff  discussions  that  the 
quality  rendered  the  native  gypsum  not  competitive,  and  thnt  the 
tariff  would  be  a  menace  to  the  consumer,  who  would  have  to  buy 
the  imported  article  in  any  case.  That  is  strictly  contrary  to  the 
fact.  The  gypsum  business  is  practically  the  wall  plaster  business, 
and  for  waD  plaster  purposes  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  is  not  as  good  as 
the  gypsum  round  in  the  State  of  New  York.  That  is  a  positive 
fact,  and  it  can  be  determined  by  anyone  familiar  or  even  unfamiliar 
with  this  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  building  did  not  use  native  gypsum,  and 
the  (question.  Why  not?  was  answered  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  one  thing 
he  did  not  state  was  that  the  New  York  or  Virginia  gypsum  will 
make  a  better  wall  for  this  or  any  other  building.  It  has  oeen  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Station  here  is  plastered 
with  New  York  gypsum,  and  we  refer  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  a  careful  inspection  of  that  work.  The  quality  of  gypsum  from 
Nova  Scotia  that  is  superior  is  perhaps  serviceable  in  the  United 
States  for  5  per  cent  or  the  business  of  the  importer.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  covered  generally  the  arguments  which  we  wish  to  advance  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  of  $1,  and  his  suggestion  of  my  presence  or  annoy- 
ance here  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  fact  that  I,  being  actively  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  gypsum,  might  be  able  to  answer  partially  some 
of  the  questions  that  might  be  submitted,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rates  give  you  exclusive  control  of 
the  American  market  a  certain  distance  away  from  the  American  sea- 
board now,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  A  certain  distance  from  the  American  seaboard? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Avery.  The  Nova  Scotian  article  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Colorado  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean,  how  far  can  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum 
penetrate  the  country  away  from  the  seaboard  in  competition  with 
the  American  gypsum? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  does  now  penetrate  to  the  points  reached  by  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  sold  in  competition  with 
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the  product  of  the  Kansas  properties,  which,  in  my  estimation,  produce 
a  better  product  than  Nova  Scotia  sends  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  would  it  compete  with  the  Kansas 
product  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  In  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Buf- 
falo.   There  is  a  very  large  warehouse  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
this  gypsum  100  miles? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  It  varies  considerably.  If 
you  should  select  your  100  miles  I  might  tell  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  something  like  a  uniform  rate? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  is  too  indefinite  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  it  be  for  800  miles?  How  about 
that? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  can  give  you  a  rate  from  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  distance? 

Mr.  Avery.  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  the  distance  is  400  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  $2? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes;  from  Oakfield  to  Pittsburg,  which  is  practically 
the  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  it  is  about  $1.80  or  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  it  a  rate  of  something  like  50  cents 
per  100  miles? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  particular  rate  would  figure  out  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  the  Nova  Scotia  man  to  get 
his  product  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.? 

Mr.  Avery.  Water  freight  to  New  York  City  or  coast  points  from 
Nova  Scotia  should  cost  80  cents  a  gross  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  when  they 
can  not  have  inland  water  transportation? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
ship  it  down  in  the  open  navigation  season  and  store  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost? 

Mr.  Avery.  About  80  or  90  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  want  a  dollar  on  top  of  that?  That  would 
give  you  $1.80  protection,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  Because  we  have  also  to  bring  our  gypsum  to  those 
markets  and  pay  a  higher  freight. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  I  understood  the  factory  you  speak  of  was  40  milos 
from  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes;  but  they  take  the  Erie  Canal,  and  their  gypsum 
is  carried  practically  as  ballast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ballast  in  what? 

Mr.  Avery.  Ballast  is  not  exactly  the  proper  term.  Coming  back 
from  the  East  to  the  West  there  is  very  little  freight  moving  to  the 
West.  With  the  boats  coming  from  the  Lakes  east  to  the  coast,  the 
freight  east  is  very  much  more  than  that. 

^Ir.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  freight  from  your  factory  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Avery.  Fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  plaster? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  it  would  be. 
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Mr.  Avery.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  gypsum  worth? 

Mr.  Avery.  Its  selling  price  at  the  present  time  in  the  crude,  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  loaded  on  the  car,  is  $1.60  a  ton. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then  $1  duty  a  ton  would  be  about  90  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  is  a  question  of  mathematics. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  One  hundred  and  two  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  duty  is  on  a  long  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  stuff  on  the  car,  as  they 
diff  it  out  of  the  ground,  would  cost  $1.90  a  ton? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  selling  price  on  the  car 
was,  perhaps,  $1.50  a  ton,  tne  country  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  manufactured  or  the  crude? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  crude  rock  that  you  have  passed  through  a  crusher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gypsum  is  about  as  common  and  cheap  as  ordinary 
limestone,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary  it  is  not  so.  That  was  one 
of  Mr.  Robert's  statements  that  I  would  like  to  qualify. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  Avery.  He  misspoke  himself.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  manufacturers  who  were  here  yesterday  said 
that  pottery  clay  was  worth  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  a  ton.  What 
is  this  worth  down  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  In  some  places  it  has  absolutely  no  value.     At  other 

[)laces  it  is  worth  from  5  to  15  cents  a  ton.  In  other  cases  it  is  abso- 
utely  valueless. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  blast  it  out  and  put  it  on 
the  car? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  depends  on  the  place.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
we  op>erate  at  a  depth  of  some  60  feet  a  mine  that  has  4 J  feet  of 
g\'psum.     It  depends  on  how  deep  it  is. 

Mr.  Ci-ark.  It  would  not  cost  any  more  to  blast  that  out  and  put  it 
on  the  car  than  it  would  limestone  rock  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  that?     Is  it  harder  to  blast? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir.  You  take  lime,  and  it  being  a  stratified 
rock,  it  can  be  broken  up  and  lifted  with  a  s*team  shovel.  It  can  be 
more  easily  handled. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  to  handle  limestone? 

Mr.  A\'ERY.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  would  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion,  because  I  am  not  a  limeman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  you  are  not.  [Laughter.]  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  real  good  article  of  ordinary  lime  that  has  a  high  cement 
quality  in  it  is  nearly  as  good  for  plastering  purposes  as  this  gypsum, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir;  for  a  hundred  reasons  it  is  not,  and  it  has 
been  practically  eliminated  as  a  wall  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  it  has  been  practically  eliminated,  if  it  has 
been,  is  that  you  gentlemen  can  make  this  gypsum  so  cheaply  that  it 
has  driven  the  ordinary  lime  out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  It  has  succeeded  in  every  market  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  lime  is  cheaper. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  does  this  article  lose  in  weight  from 
the  crude  material  to  a  ground  or  calcined  material  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  There  is  19  per  cent  of  water.  There  is  removed  in 
calcination  all  but  about  5  per  cent  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  greater  loss  when  made  into  pearl 
hardening  for  paper-makers'  uses? 

Mr.  Avery.  We  make  no  pearl  hardening  and  I  am  uninformed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  water  19  per  cent  in  weight? 
^    Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  that  the  selling  price  of  this  gypsum  was 
$1.60  a  ton? 

Mr.  Avery.  Generally ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  does  that  cost  you,  actually? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  varies. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  the  average? 

Mr.  Avery.  Some  of  it  perhaps  80  cents,  and  some  of  it  costs  more 
than  $1.60. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  some  is  sold  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes.  At  the  present  market  rates  a  good  deal  of 
gypsum  produced  is  sold  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  average  cost  to  you  of  this  article? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  should  say  $1  a  ton  would  be  a  fair  cost;  perhaps 
that  is  a  little  high. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  make  60  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  In  that  I  am  not  including  anything  but  the 
mere  labor  and  the  taxes  and  insurance,  the  actual  cost  of  getting  it 
out.    I  am  not  putting  in  sales  expenses  and  overhead  charpes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  want  everything  included ;  otherwise  the  answer 
gives  no  light  to  us. 

Mr.  Avery.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  might  have  known  that.  Our 
figures  show  it  the  other  way.  I  should  say  30  per  cent  above  that 
cost  which  I  gave  you  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  would  have  a  profit  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Avery.  We  are  making  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  thmk  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  accepted  commercial  idea. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suppose  the  real,  genuine  commercial  idea  is  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  anything.  That  is  very  proper,  but  don't  you 
think  that  the  ordinary  commercial  enterprise  that  is  making  from 
25  to  30  per  cent  is  the  fit  subject  of  congratulation  and  envy,  rather 
than  of  sympathy?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  gypsum  industry. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  I  understand,  of  course.  It  always  applies  to 
somebody  else's  industry.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Avery.  I  should  be  delighted  to  feel  that  any  concern  in  the 
room  is  making  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
more  than  two  or  three  concerns  out  of  perhaps  a  hundred  who  are 
paying  dividends  in  the  gypsum  industry. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  they  are  paying  dividends,  they  are  still  entitled 
to  congratulations. 

Mr.  Avery.  At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  a  dividend* 
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Mr.  CSocKBAN.  So  far  as  you  are  testifying  now,  you  are  testifying 
to  very  prosperous  conditions? 

Mr. 'Avery.  No,  sir.  I  have  had  both  kinds  of  experience.  One 
kind  is  paying  dividends,  and  the  other  kind  did  not. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  But  one  is  historical,  and  the  other  is  actual  experi- 
ence, as  I  understand  from  you? 

Mr.  Avery.  Granted,  sir.     [Laughter.] 


S.  A.  WALEEK,  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO.,  THINKS  OTPSTTH  ITEEDS  A  PEO- 
TECTIVE  BITTY  OF  ONE  BOLLAE  FEB  TON. 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1908. 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  etate 
a  few  facts  that  Mr.  Avery  has  missed,  in  my  judgment.  We  have 
mills  in  California,  Wyoming,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Michigan, 
and  we  think  we  have  as  good  gypsum  as  there  is  anywhere  in  Ihe 
world,  just  as  white  and  just  as  pure,  and  we  meet  these  people  from 
New  York  down  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Jacksonville — and  our  quality  is  just  as  good  as  theirs.  We  are 
handicapped  bv  the  freight  rates,  of  course,  they  being  on  the  sea- 
board and  we  being  inland,  and  we  need  this  protection  of  50  cents 
a  ton. 

I  came  here  twelve  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  we  had  one  little 
bit  of  a  mill  and  a  little  business.  To-day  we  have  eight  mills,  and 
we  cover  a  large  amount  of  territory,  and  this  protection  has 
helped  us. 

There  has  been  something  said  here  about  the  loss  in  shipping  in 
this  gypsum.  You  have  got  to  leave  5  per  cent  of  the  water  of  ciys- 
talization  in  the  gypsum,  and  the  tariff  is  on  a  long  ton.  In  New 
York  State  I  think  there  were  but  3  producers  of  gypsum  in  1897. 
To-day  you  have  28,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  just  producing  it 
from  the  mines.  I  think  there  are  8  mills,  and  the  balance  are  just 
mines*  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  it  is  used  in  the  Port- 
land cement  manufacture,  and  I  think  we  should  have  this  dollar  a 
ton  to  enable  us  to  increase  our  business  still  further,  to  build  fac- 
tories here,  and  in  that  wajr  increase  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  industry  has  been  so  exceedingly 
prosperous  in  the  last  few  years  that  Congress  ought  to  reward  your 
prosperitv  by  doubling  the  tariff?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  if  you  will  take  the  record  and  look  at  it 
in  1897,  when  we  did  not  have  anv  protection  at  all,  and  had  a  little 
business  of  226,000  tons,  and  see  what  50  cents  a  ton  has  done  for  us — 
and  we  have  an  output  to-day  of  1,700,000  tons,  and  the  imports 
have  doubled  also— I  think  you  will  consider  that  is  a  pretty  good 
armiment 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  For  doubling  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  favor  of  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  in  favor  of  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  You  ask  to  have  it  aoubled. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  said,  "  When  vou  want  your 
rights,  ask  double  your  rights,  and  if  refused,  then  fall  back  on  your 
rij^ts."    [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  that  is  it    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  We  do  not  want  them  to  aiip  in  450,000  tons  of  stuff 
a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  mills  are  out  in  California  and  Wyoming  and 
Michi^n  and  Oklahoma  and  Texas? 

Mr.  i/Valker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy  don't  you  stay  in  your  territory  and  let  the  New 
Yorkers  stay  in  their  territorj'?  Then  you  would  not  have  these 
great  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  we  have  a  right  to  do  business  everywhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  you  have  not  the  right  to  ask  Congress  to  hire 
you  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Walker,  Twelve  years  ago  there  were  2  mills  in  California, 
1  at  Palmdale  that  used  native  rock,  and  1  at  a  point  in  southern 
California,  and  to-day  there  are  11  mills  in  California. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  mills  did  you  have  in  1897  making  this 
material  ? 

Mr.  AVai.ker.  Two. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  mills  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Eight. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  build  those  mills? 

Mr.  Walker.  About  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  have  you  been  making} 

Mr.  Walker.  About  15  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  that  is  enough  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  all  you  can  get  Congress  to  give  you  f 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  want  Congress  to  give  me  anything.  We 
want  to  be  allowed  to  build  up  plants  in  this  country  and  develop  the 
country.  We  get  a  protection  of  50  cents  a  ton,  but  I  did  not  get  it ; 
the  United  States  got  it.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  an  average  business  in  the  United 
States  makes  a  15  per  cent  dividend? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  an  average  business,  well  managed,  makes 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturing  business  in  the 
United  States  that  is  paying?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  I  know  a  great  many  that  are  paying. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  name  some.  Every  man  who  comes 
in  here  says  he  is  not  making  any  money.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  Some  are  and  some  are  not.  We  have  not  made  any 
money  in  the  last  year.  We  have  been  in  a  fight,  but  ordinarily  we 
expect  to  make  money,  and  we  are  in  the  business  and  want  to  "stay 
here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Last  year  was  the  worst  year  in  ten,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  pick  that  out  as  a  basis  on  which  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  relief,  as  the  year  you  want  to  give  the  figures  on,  to  induce 
Congress  to  make  this  tariff  prohibitive  f 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  $1  a  ton  be  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  They  bring  their  loads  down 
in  foreign  bottoms  to  New  York  at  7  and  8  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  would  be  prohibitive — ^$1.50? 
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Mr.  Walker.  I  think  about  $3  a  ton  would  be  prohibitive. 
[Laughter.]  You  gentlemen  all  laugh  at  that.  I  am  telhng  you  the 
truth,  but  you  do  not  know  it.    That  is  the  trouWe. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  you  asked  for  when  this  Dingley  bill 
was  made — ^$3  a  ton? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  and  they  agreed  to  give  it  to  me  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  House  would  not  give  me  a  cent,  and  if  in  the  end  they  had 
not  done  it  we  would  not  be  here  to-day,  gentlemen.  I  was  here 
twelve  years  ago,  I  say,  and  told  you  what  1  would  like  to  do  and 
you  threw  me  a  little  sop. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  you  have  done  well? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  and  I  would  like  to  do  still  better.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  engaged  in  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  all  over  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  character  of  a  fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  A  commercial  fight. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Walker.  With  everybody  that  you  see  in  the  room  here. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lessler.  No;  it  iis  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company.  It  is 
a  trust. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  now  selling  stuff  at  $2  a  ton  manufactured, 
losing  about  $1  a  ton  on  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  are  you  suffering  that  loss? 

Mr.  Walker.  On  account  of  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  a  list  of  them.    There  are  112  of  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Obviously  you  can  not  continue  that  very  long  with- 
out getting  broke. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  hope  not.    I  hope  it  will  stop. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  tell  me  the  object  of  this  fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittc-^t.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  it  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  combination 
to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors? 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  too  much  importation.  If  we  had  less  im- 
portation we  would  all  have  the  business  we  want. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  there  are  too  many  in  the  business  now? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  are  proceeding  with  these  drastic  measures 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir.  We  would  be  willing,  understand,  to  sell 
our  goods  for  a  profit,  but  we  happen  to  be  a  concern  that  turns  out 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  a  month,  and  some  little  man  over  in  Okla- 
homa or  up  in  Iowa  or  in  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  proceeds  to 
start  a  little  mill,  and  by  cutting  the  price  shoots  it  into  us.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  this  little  fellow  who  starts  a  little 
mill  in  Oklahoma  or  Iowa  or  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  ought 
to  be  suppressed? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir.  That  is  an  inland  proposition.  We  are 
not  interested  in  that  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  before  we  fix  the  tariff  we  ought  to  have 
clear  conceptions  of  the  condition.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
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some  little  fellow  sprang  up  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas  or  some  other 
place  it  was  neccessary  to  suppress  him. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  said.  Say  I  am  selling  plaster  in  Oklahoma  at  $3  or  $3.50 
at  the  mill,  and  some  man  with  a  little  engine  and  boiler  comes 
down — it  only  takes  $5,000  or  $10,000  to  start  a  mill — and  he  starts 
a  mill  and  offers  plaster  for  sale  at  $2.50  a  ton.  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  going  to  stand  it?    I  will  have  to  fight  back. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  fight  back? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  sell  it  at  $2.40  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  fight  you  are  describing?  Is  that  the 
kind  of  fight  you  are  carrying  on  now—selling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  are  competing  with  each  other.  You  do  not 
want  to  stop  competition,  do  you?  You  do  not  want  us  to  form  a 
trust,  do  you  ?  They  alleged  twelve  years  ago  that  we  were  goin^  to 
form  a  trust  and  put  the  price  up.  To-day  the  prices  are  lower  tnan 
they  have  ever  been. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  afraid  you  are  stumbling  quite  unconsciously 
toward  that  very  situation. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  settle  your  fears  and  sell  you  some  stock  in  one 
of  these  companies.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Co(^kran.  I  fear  you  would  be  reducing  my  fears  and  my 
money  at  the  same  time.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  you  would  stay  out  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  any  of  your  stock  that  is  making  15  per  cent  for 
sale? 

Mr.  Walker.  You  mean  in  our  company  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  in  your  company  or  anybody  else's  company. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  next  year  we  ought  to  make  15  per  cent, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  got  any  stock  that  is  guaranteed  to  make 
15  per  cent  I  would  like  to  have  some. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  doing  the  guaranteeing. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  your  brief  printed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  not  got  a  brief.    I  did  not  get  half  through. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  if  Senator 
Henley,  of  Kansas,  could  be  heard  for  a  few  monients. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  heai 
him,  although  it  means  sitting  up  to  12  o'clock  to-night.  I  think  we 
already  have  all  the  facts  on  this  question  very  fully. 


A.  HENLEY,  LAWRENCE,  KANS.,  CLAIMS  THAT  THE  TTSlTED 
STATES  PKODUCES  AS  GOOD  GYPSUM  AS  CAN  BE  POUND  ANY- 
WHEKE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Tuesday,  November  2^,  1908. 

Mr.  Henley.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have 
a  few  words  written  out  here,  but  I  will  just  make  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  one  is  as  to  the  quality  of  American  gypsum  as 
compared  with  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum.  We  claim  that  we  have  in 
Kansas  and  also  in  Oklahoma  as  good  a  quality  of  gypsum  as  there 
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is  in  the  world.  There  is  none  better.  It  is  particularly  suitable 
for  the  finer  uses  that  gypsum  plaster  is  put  to,  especially  as  to  mold- 
ing and  statuary  and  dental  work  and  all  the  nner  uses.  It  is  as 
good  as  any  Nova  Scotia  article  that  comes  into  this  market. 

We  are  unable  at  the  present  time  to  put  our  product  into  any  of 
these  eastern  cities.  If  we  attempt  it,  the  imported  article  lowers  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  No,  sir.  The  tariff,  as  you  know,  is  only  60  cents  a 
gross  ton,  or  2^  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  really  no  protection 
whatever  to  this  industry.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything  for  this 
industiT,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  you  can  make  plaster  of  Paris  in  Kansas  as 
cheaply  as  anywhere  on  earth? 

Mr.  Heni^y.  I  believe  we  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  protection  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  can  not  get  into  this  eastern  market  and  com- 
pete with  their  prices.  We  can  only  supply  a  certain  territory  inmie- 
diately  around  our  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  you  have  command  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
have  you  not  ?  You  can  absolutely  command  the  market  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  with  this  article,  can  you  not  ? 

iiLP.  Henley.  Not  our  mills  alone,  but  the  mills  in  that  territory, 
I  think,  can  in  the  interior,  not  near  the  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  don't  you  confine  yourselves  to  your  own 
territories  as  a  business  proposition  and  let  the  New  York  i)eople  have 
their  territory,  and  in  that  way  avoid  these  enormous  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Henley.  As  has  been  stated  here,  the  production  ofplaster  is 
very  much  beyond  the  amount  required  for  consumption.  We  believe 
that  there  is  more  imported  material  comes  in  than  there  should  be. 
We  do  not  want  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but  we  claim  that  $1  a  ton  is  not 
prohibitive  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  be  mighty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  mills  located? 

Mr.  Henley.  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whereabouts  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Henley.  At  Blue  Bapids,  Kans.,  and  Longford,  Kans.  Blue 
Rapids  is  in  Mr.  Calderhead's  district,  and  I  believe  Longford  is 
also. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  Oklahoma  mill  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  At  Watonga.  There  is  a  very  fine  quality  of  rock 
there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gypsum  rock  is  as  generally  distributed  an  article  as 
limestone  in  the  western  country? 

Mr.  Henley.  No;  but  the  quantity  is  practically  inexhaustible  in 
this  locality. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  anything  niore  to  mine  this,  does  it? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  mining  is  only  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  this  finished  product 
of  gypsum  than  to  make  a  really  good  article  of  lime,  does  it? 

Mr.  Henley.  Oh,  yes;  much  more  than  lime. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  us^d  to  get  $1  a  ton  tariff,  would  not  that 
enable  you  not  only  "to  put  your  product  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
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would  it  not  give  the  producers  in  combination  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley the  opportunity  of  placing  it  at  $1  higher  to  the  consumer  there, 
without  any  chance  to  the  people  to  get  away  from  that  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  think  it  would  advance  the  price  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  not  a  complete  monopoly  on  gypsum  and 
cement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  there  is  a  cement 
trust? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cement  trust  We 
do  not  call  our  plaster  cement.  It  is  a  cement  plaster,  but  it  is  not 
Portland  cement. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  any  rate,  the  dealers  in  this  article  would  have 
opportunity,  if  they  desired  to  use  it,  to  charge  these  people  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  a  dollar  a  ton  more  than  they  woula  without  the 
taiiif.    Would  not  that  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all.  There  are  fifty  different  producers  that 
could  supply  material  in  that  Mississippi  valley. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  not  combined? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  a  combination  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  a  particle,  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  the  price  risen  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  is  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  that  section? 

Mr.  Henley.  In  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  the  figures  yourself? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do.  I  am  closely  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  is  in  north  Texas? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  have  a  mill  at  Acme,  Tex.  The  mill  price  is 
$2.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  east  of  that? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  price  is.  There  is  no 
mill  200  miles  east  of  Acme.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  retail 
price. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  the  price  of  manufacture,  but  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Henley.  I  am  telling  you  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  at  the 
Acme,  Tex.,  mill. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  dispute  that  it  has  been  raised  to  the  Texas 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  price  has  lowered  one-half. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  retail  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  retail  price.  Dif- 
ferent people  sell  at  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  present  selling  price  at  the  mills  in 
Texas,  say? 

Mr.  Henley.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton, 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  the  same  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes;    about  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  the  manufacture  handled? 
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Mr.  Heklev.  It  is  sold  to  dealers  in  the  different  towns. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  wall  surface  will  a  ton  plaster? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  should  say  about  200  yards  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  of  it  would  it  take  to  plaster  a  wall  surface 
of  an  ordinary  room  16  feet  square  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  high? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  take  any  height;  say,  10  feet. 

Mr.  Henley.  Somebody  would  have  to  figure  that  out.  I  have  not 
got  those  figures  in  mv  head. 

Mr.  Lessler.  It  would  take  just  about  a  ton,  excluding  doors,  Mr. 
Gaines,  when  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion.  If  the  entire  tariff, 
or  the  amount  equal  to  the  tariff,  were  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  article,  it  would  be  about  50  cents  additional  for  such  a 
room ;  perhaps  between  50  and  75  cents  of  increased  cost  to  the  per- 
son who  ultimately  pays  the  bill.     Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Henley.  li  the  tariff  Avere  increased  60  cents  a  ton  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  price  of  plaster  should  be  increased  a  particle. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  perhaps  agree  with  vou,  but  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  My  question  is  how  much  would  the  added  cost  of  plastering  a 
room  be  with  this  article,  conceding  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  the  price  of  the  article  is  increased  to  the  entire  extent  of  the 
tariff  on  the  foreign  article? 

Mr.  Aatiry.  On  an  ordinary  room,  if  the  consumer  pays  the  tax, 
the  difference  would  l)e  $1.  About  2  tons  of  plaster  will  ordinarily 
cover  the  ceiling  of  an  ordinary  10-room  house. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  If  the  price  is  larger 
or  smaller  or  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  tariff*  was  put  on  the  article? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  is  now  much  less. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  meantime,  has  the  domestic  production  largely 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  has  very  much  increased.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
practically  in  its  infancy.  The  use  of  gypsum  for  wall  plaster  was 
practically  in  its  infancy  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Avery.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  were  used  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  tariff,  and  now  1,800,000  tons  are  used. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say.  Senator,  that  it  will  not  increase  the  price, 
but  that  you  want  it  to  get  into  the  eastern  markets.  How  will  you 
get  into  the  eastern  markets  if  you  do  not  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  Hknley.  AVe  have  noticed  that  whenever  we  tried  to  get  into 
New  York  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  East,  where  the  finer  class  of 
gypsum  are  most  largely  used,  the  imported  article  is  always  put  down 
ju^  a  little  bit,  so  that  we  are  cut  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  want  to  increase  the  price  of  that  imported 
article  so  as  to  give  you  a  chance  to  get  into  the  eastern  market  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes.  We  believe  that  the  price  would  not  be  in- 
creased materially. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  how  will  it  help  you  one  particle? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  would  stop  them  practically  from  putting  down 
the  price,  and  the  revenue,  as  was  suggested  a  while  ago,  would  be 
double,  instead  of  decreasing. 

Mr,  Calderhead.  You  mean  they  would  make  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  or  a  permanent  reduction? 

Mr.  Henley.  Temporary,  until  they  got  us  out,  then  they  would 
put  it  up  again. 

Mr.  Harry  Nobles,  of  New  York,  appeared. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Roberts 
appeared  for? 

Mr.  Nobles.  Partially,  but  I  wish  to  sav  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen 
we  represent  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  the  privilege  at  any  time  before  the 
4th  day  of  December. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  say  a  word? 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MONTAOTTE  LESSLER,  NEW  TOSK 
CITY,  RELATIVE  TO  CEtTDE  GYPSUM. 

Tuesday,  November  SJ^  1908. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes;  just  a  word.  I  want  to  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  we  pay  in  our  six  concerns  around  New  York,  there,  $800,000  a 
year  to  the  laborinff  men  to  make  this  gypsum.  We  have  exercised 
care  in  order  that  the  fine  stuff,  to  the  man  who  wants  the  fine  stuff, 
shall  be  on  the  market ;  and  yet  these  men  come  here  and  say  we  are 
to  be  deprived  of  the  things  we  have  asked  for  and  striven  for,  and  of 
the  improvements  we  have  made  in  the  industry. 

The  history  of  this  whole  proposition  affecting  gypsum  is  a  matter 
of  twenty  years.  The  lime  that  Mr.  Clark  spoke  of  you  will  remem- 
ber, when  the  buildings  used  to  ao  up  and  the  plasterer  would  stand 
in  the  street  with  his  puddle.  The  only  proposition  affecting  this 
gypsum  is  a  question  or  hardening,  and  our  gypsum,  when  carefully 
made,  to  a  man  who  understands  building  is  the  stuff  he  wants.  That 
is  why  it  is  in  here,  in  this  building,  which  is  a  good  building. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  proposition  on  which  there 
is  a  mistaken  notion.  Mr.  Avery  spoke  of  landing  in  Buffalo  our 
gypsum,  the  imported  gypsum.  It  costs  $1.60  a  ton  from  Nova 
Scotia.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  costs  $1.17  a  ton.  We  pay  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  laborer  as  much  as  the  domestic  laborer  gets  in  the  quarry  or 
mine.  When  we  finish  our  product,  after  paving  the  duty,  we  lose 
the  amount  represented  by  the  water  that  has  been  spoken  ot.  When 
our  product,  representing  $1.50  cost  to  us,  wants  to  get  to  Buffalo, 
we  have  to  pay  that  expense  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Lessler, 
you  can  file  a  brief,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  and  we  can 
read  it.  We  can  not  listen  to  men  two  or  three  times  on  the  same 
matter. 


WM.  D.  HABTUPEL,  SECOND  VICE-FBESIDENT  OF  PITTSBUBO 
PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY,  ASKS  THAT  PBESENT  TABIFF  ON 
OTPSUM  BE  BETAINED. 

Crystal  City,  Mo.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Care  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  understand  that  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 

revision  of  the  tariff  on  plaster  rock  has  its  meeting  on  Monday  next 

to  take  up  the  question  of  whether  or  not  any  change  should  be  mad^ 

in  the  existing  tariff  applying  to  plaster  rock.    As  this  company  is 
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extensively  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  in  this  country, 
I  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  allow  the  present  tariff  to  re- 
main as  it  is.  I  understand  that  Senator  DoUiver,  of  Iowa,  is  very 
fn miliar  with  the  needs  of  the  plaster  manufacturers  and  producers 
in  this  country,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  plaster  rock  is  mined 
and  manufactured  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Iowa.  If  you  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Senator  on  this  question  I  think 
he  would  fully  inform  you  of  the  needs  of  the  American  manufac- 
tui-ers.  Anything  you  can  consistently  do  to  help  us  in  this  matter 
we  would  greatly  appreciate. 
Yours,  truly, 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
Wm.  D.  Hartupel, 

Second  Vice-President. 

THE    lAWEEHCE-lfePADDEN    COMPAmr,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA., 
WISHES  THE  DUTY  BEHOVED  FBOM  CBTTDE  GYPSUM: 

Philadelphia,  November  25^  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  Office  Building^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  hoping  we  might  assist  you  in  arriving  at  a 

E roper  solution  on  the  tariff  question  as  it  pertains  to  gypsum,  or 
etter  known  to  the  paint  trade  as  terra  alba. 

We,  as  consumers,  have  used  every  effort  to  secure  a  native  g}'psum 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  that  coming  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  regret 
to  say  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  because  of  not  only  the  white- 
ness in  color,  but  its  fineness  and  adaptability  to  our  business. 

We  therefore  believe  the  present  tariff  to  be  a  hardship,  and  we  are 
assured  by  the  manufacturers  that  should  it  be  removed  the  con- 
sumer will  get  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

We  trust  you  will  favor  the  same  and  thus  benefit  the  paint  and 
filler  industry. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Alex.  Lawrence,  Jr., 
President  The  Lawrence-McFadden  Company^ 

Builders^  Supplies. 

HON.  B.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  THE  AKEON 
(H.  Y.)  GYPSXTM  COMPANY,  UEGING  KETENTION  OP  PRESENT 
DUTY  ON  GYPSUM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  j?7, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  The  inclosed  letter  of  November  23  from 
Ihe  Akron  Gypsum  Company,  Akron,  N.  Y.,  explains  itself.  Thoy 
state  that  removal  of  the  existing  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  Nova 
Sootia  gypsum  rock  would  be  almost  fatal  to  their  ousiness.  I  beg 
to  request  that  the  letter  receive  the  committee's  very  careful  consio- 
eration. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  S.  Alexander. 
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Akbon,  N.  Y^  November  23,  1908. 

Hon.  D.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  C 

Washiiipton,  D.  C* 
Dear  Sir:  Kindly  prutect  our  Interests  In  the  revision  of  the  turlff  regarding 
gyp8uni  rock.  At  tlie  present  time  tl4ere  Is  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  Knvn 
Scotia  gypsum  roclc.  It  would  be  almost  fatal  to  onr  industry  in  western  New 
York  for  tills  duty  to  be  removed.  Were  It  removed  it  %vould  drive  ns  entirely 
from  eastern  New  York  and  New  England  States'  markets,  as  well  as  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

There  is  a  larj^e  amount  of  money  Invested  in  the  gypsum  business  in  Erie 

and  Genesee  counties  which  should  Ik*  protected.    Our  profits  in  this  business 

are  so  close  that  if  tlie  60  cents  ver  ton  duty  were  removed  It  wonld  be  a  serious 

matter  for  us. 

Kindly  give  the  matter  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  very  mnch  oblige. 

Yours,  very  resx)ectfully, 

Akron   Ottsuii   Company, 
Per  Gko.  J.  Ualph,  PfcsidenL 


THE  A.  WTLKEIX  COMPANY,  EEADHSTS,  PA.,  MABnTPACTintEES  OF 
TEBSA  ALBA,  WISH  OYPSITM  MADE  FBEE. 

Beadino,  Pa.,  November  28^  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee  op  the  House, 

Office  Building^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  users  of  terra  alba,  manufactured  from  imported 
gypsum  rock,  which  at  present  pays  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  material  in  this  country  irom  which  a 
corresponding  finished  product  can  be  produced,  we  ask  that  the 
present  duty  be  removea. 

It  is  a  burden  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  is  not  needed  for  the  protection  or  development  of  any 
domestic  product  or  interest. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  a.  Wn.TTEj.^r  Company, 

II.  J.  Havden,  General  Manager. 


THE  N.  J.  ADAMANT  MANUFACTTJIIING  COMPANY,  EMT  NEWAEK, 
N.  T.,  THINKS  BAW  OYPSUM  SHOULD  BE  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

East  Newark,  N.  J.,  Noocmher  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  wall  plaster  and  fireproofing 
materials  for  architectural  purposes,  and  use  annually  about  10,000 
tons  of  calcined  plaster  made  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum. 

Owing  to  its  superiority  in  every  respect,  we  prefer  this  article, 
but  are  compelled  to  pay  50  cents  per  ton  more  than  we  can  buy  cal- 
cined plaster  manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  American 
gypsum. 
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The  manufacturers  of  Nova  Scotia  plaster  state  that  the  difference 
in  price  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  have  to  pay  50  cents  per 
ton  duty  to  the  United  States,  and  they  further  state  that  if  the  duty 
is  removed  they  will  make  a  corresponding  reduction  on  the  plaster 
sold  to  us  manufactured  of  Nova  Scotia  gypsum,  and  under  these 
circumstances  your  committee  will  see  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
duty. 

We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  grant  us  relief  and  abolish 
the  duty  on  raw  Nova  Scotia  gypsum. 
Kespectfully, 

The  N.  J.  Adamant  Manufacturing  Co., 
S.  B.  Simon,  Secretary. 


THE  MONABCH  FIASTEK  COHFAITY,  OF  BOCHESTEB,  N.  T.,  WBITES 
RELATIVE  TO  CANADIAN  COHFETITION  IN  THE  MATTES  OF 
CEXTDE  OTFSUM. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Ilottse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  desirous  of  presenting  for  your  respectful 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  iDronosed  revision  of  the  tariff, 
cert n in  points  with  which  as  producers  oi  gypsum  rock  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  become  conversant. 

In  IDOG,  upon  entering  our  field  of  possible  competition  in  the 
United  States  (New  Enghind  and  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dehiware,  and  Maryland)  as  producers  of 
gypsum,  we  discovered  that  tlie  price  on  this  material  in  the  eastern 
market  had  been  .practically  standardized  by  the  Canadian  com- 
panies, whose  annual  imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  440,000  tons, 
as  Dgninst  290,000  tons  produced  in  this  territory. 

The  ejistern  market  before  mentioned  is  not  only  our  only  field, 
but  it  is  as  well  the  great  field  of  the  Canadian  companies;  so  in  this 
ix»s|>cct  we  are  essentially  affected  bv  importations. 

Our  native  rock,  though  as  valuable  for  most  purposes,  is  slightly 
darker  than  that  of  Canada.  Both  on  this  account  and  because  oi 
establishiKl  usage,  we  are  finding  it  a  difficult  matter  to  educate  the 
consumer  to  the  use  of  our  product. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  essential  that  we  make  a  lower  price  on 
tl)is  product  than  the  Canadian  importers. 

Our  price  has  been  practically  met  by  the  Canadian  companies,  who 
are  in  a  permanent  position  to  meet  our  prices,  notwithstanding 
import  duty  and  cost  of  transportation,  because  of  the  following 
-  reasons : 

Upon  visiting  the  Canadian  quarries  we  find  that  the  price  of  labor 
is  lower,  and  that  the  operations  may  be  pursued  in  quarries  and  open 
banks  often  100  feet  in  thickness,  grejit  in  extent  and  near  the  point 
of  shipment,  at  an  obviously  much  lower  cost  of  production. 

In  our  territory  it  is  almost  universally  true  that  the  price  of  labor 
is  higher;  that  most  of  our  operations  involve  mining  a  comparatively 
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narrow  stratum  at  varying  depths  beneath  the  surface,  which  is 
difficult  and  expensive. 

At  the  present  time  the  gypsum  industry  in  this  territory  is  in 
.  its  infancy,  and  yields  no  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital 
invested. 

Though  a  large  portion  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  our  natural 
market  for  gypsum,  the  present  Canadian  import  duty  is  very  nearly 
prohibitive  upon  this  product. 

Tom's,  very  truly,  Monabch  Plasteb  Company, 

Pkentiss  B.  Gilbert, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


J.  B.  KIHO  A  CO.,  OF  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  STTBMIT  ADDITIOHAI 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  CRtTDE  GTP8TT1L 

New  York  Cmr,  December  i,  1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtony  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  of  Chicago,  in  his  statement, 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Tuesday, 
November  24,  1908,'  made  some  statements  which  the  committee 
should  carefully  scrutinize. 

He  admitted  he  did  not  know  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  quarry  men 
or  miners  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  believed  that  it  was  an  accepted  fact 
that  it  was  venr  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  We  desire  to 
refer  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Geirge  R.  King,  president  of  the  Went- 
worth  Gypsum  Company,  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  on  this  subject 

Mr.  Roberts  also  spoke,  as  did  others,  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
gypsum  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaport  towns,  and 
we  respectfully  submit  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  George- T.  Hay,  of  the  firm 
of  J.  F.  Whitney  &  Co.,  as  to  the  freight  rate. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  transportation  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
by  Avater,  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Company,  made  the  statement  that  it  would  cost  80 
or  90  cents  per  ton.  We  would  respectfully  ask  the  committee  to 
look  at  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  John  J.  Harrington,  charter  master  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lighterage  Company,  on  this  subject  to  ascertjiin 
the  real  figures. 

From  these  three  affidavits  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  laborer 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  paid  $1.35  per  day,  while  the  ])histcr  man  is  paid 
$1.50  per  day;  that  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  New  York  is  $1.75  per  ton;  and  that  the  average  freight  on 
the  canal  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  $1.43  per  ton. 

Mr.  A,  Henley  was  specifically  asked  about  the  gypsum  trust. 
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The  attention  of  your  committee  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(Kxtraet  troxn  Mineral  Besouroes  of  tlM  United  States  for  tbe  year  1901,  published,  being 
Document  No.  17  of  tbe  United  States  Geological  Survey,  at  p.  844.] 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  tlic  gypsum  industry  during  the  year  has  been  the 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  independent  producei*s  into  the  United  States 
Gypsom  Company,  as  follows: 


state. 

Company. 

State. 

Company. 

Iowa 

Baker  Plajiter  Co. 
Carbon  Plaster  Co. 
rardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Co. 

Port  Dodge  Pla.«t«rCo. 
Iowa  Plaster  AsMX'iation. 
Mineral  City  Plaster  Co. 
Great  Western  Cement  Plaster 

Co. 
Blue  Valley  Plaster  Co. 
Blue  Rspicls  Cement  Planter  Co. 
Roman  Cement  Plaster  Co. 
The  AlHba«ter  Co. 
AlabaMtine  Co. 

Grand  iUpidw  Gvpsum  Works. 
Grand  Rapids  Plaster  Co. 

Michigan 

Do 

Gypsum  Products  Manufactur- 

|)o  

ing  Co. 
Michigan  Plaster  Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Midland  Plaster  and  Cement 

Do 

•  Do 

Co. 

Do 

New  Buffalo   Alabastine  and 

Do 

Do 

Mineral  Paint  Manufacturing 

Kannan .......... 

Do 

Co. 

John  McPhee. 

Do 

Do 

New  V(ii  ^    

Do 

Durr  Plaster  Co. 

I>o 

Englinh  Pla-ster  Works. 

Do 

Otto  B.  Englinch  PlnstcrCo. 

Michigan 

Do 

Genesee  Stucco  Works. 

Do 

Do 

Big  Four  Plaster  Co. 

Do 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Cement  Plaster  Co. 

Do :.. 

[Extract  from  tbe  Manual  of  Statistics  for  the  year  1903,  at  pp.  7&0-751.]. 
UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM    COMPANY. 

A  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  December  27,  1901, 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  principal  gypsum-produclug  companies  of 
the  country.    The  company  acquired  the  following  companies : 

The  Alabaster  Company,  Alabaster,  Mich. ;  Durr  Plaster  Company,  Granville, 
Mich.:  Durr  Mlxhig  Plant,  Granville,  Mich.;  Midland  Plaster  Company,  Grand 
ICapids,  Mich.;  O.  B.  English  Plaster  Company,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.;  The  EngllHli 
I'laster  Works,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  Genesee  Stucco  Works,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.;  Big 
Four  Plaster  Company,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y. ;  The  Alabaster  Company,  Chicago;  The 
Rock  Plaster  Company,  Chicago;  Lieno  Wall  Finish  Company,  Chicago:  C.  F. 
Duncombe,  Springfield,  111.;  Adamant  Manufacturing  Company,  Mihv:nikee; 
Adamant  Manufacturing  Company,  West  Superior,  Wis.;  Adamant  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Minneapolis;  Ohio  Adamant  Company,  Cleveland;  Granite  Wall 
Plaster  Company,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio;  Granite  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Pltts- 
hurx:  Granite  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Marsh  ft  Co.,  San- 
dosky,  Ohio;  Buffalo  Mortar  Works,  Buffalo;  Diamond  Wall  Plaster  Company, 
Indianapolis;  A.  J.  Baker  ft  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Zenith  Wall  Plaster  and 
Finish  Company,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Cementico  Wall  Finish  Company,  St. 
Paul;  Baker  Plaster  Company,  Omaha;  Wymore  Plaster  Company,  Wyniore, 
Nebr.;  Blue  Valley  Plaster  Company,  Blue  Valley,  Kans.;  Blue  Rapids  Plaster 
Company,  Blue  Rapids,  Kans.;  Kansas  Cement  and  Plaster  Company,  Hope, 
Kans.;  Iowa  Plaster  Association  (3  mills).  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Duncombe 
Stucco  Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Carbon  Plaster  Company,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa ;  Okarche  Cement  and  Plaster  Company,  Okarche,  Okla. 

Stock:  Par,  $100;  authorized,  connnon  $3,000,000,  preferred  $4,500,000;  Issued, 
common  $3,000,000,  preferred  $4,500,000— $7,500,000. 

-  The  preferred  stock  is  7  per  cent,  cumulative.  Transfer  agent.  North  Ameri- 
can Trust  Company,  New  York.  Registrar,  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Jersey  City. 

Founded  debt,  first  mortgage,  6  per  cent,  due  September,  1922,  March  and  Sep- 
temlier,  $1,000,000.  The  first  mortgage  was  created  in  1902.  Trustee,  Frn^leral 
Trust  and  Savings  Company,  Chicago. 

President,  Benjamhi  W.  McCausland;  vice-president,  S.  Q.  Fulton,  Chicago; 
treasurer,  Emil  Durr,  Milwaukee;  secretary,  John  C.  Burch,  Chicago;  general 
counsel,  Albert  N.  Eastman,  Chicago. 

Directors,  W.  A.  Avery,  S.  L.  Avery,  Hewitt  Bolce,  Charles  B.  Brown,  J.  C. 
Burch,  N.  J.  Berkley,  J.  L..  Baker,  F.  S.  Culver,  R.  W.  Crawford,  Emll  Durr, 
C  F.  Duncombe,  George  D.  McCausland,  S.  T.  Meservey,  C.  G.  Root,  George  S. 
RtDgland. 
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O.*?^*"!^!**  «fli«f*,  JernMj  OiTT :  main  <dBc^  1S4  La  Kalle  fltreet  Cliie««o:  brsncfa 
AiiuuaJ  iiiw-iiu:.  til  rd  To»*«daTr  iu  JanojiiT.  at  Jeraej  City. 


(Zxtractt  IrooB  tiK  Manaml  of  Sttlwtiiwi  lor  the  yvar  1MB  «t  paae  at.] 
ryma*  cctates  GiT^m  cxMcrAirT. 

A  <»n^>ri<ti'.«B  foniH^d  oDd«^  tbe  law  trf  New  Jersey  December  27,  1901.  lor 
flif  t*arj*'#fi*'  «rf  'N»u»«r»'iilMtiiig  tlie  f»riu<*i]ia]  f7iiRH]ii-|«nidiK'iiie  ci«iu|Mnies  of  tbe 
tt/t.iiity.  Tbf*  '^'liJittiDy  acgulred  some  3r»  pUmts.  a  list  of  whicb  is  given  In  tlie 
Wi«iJ<^l  for  m<«. 

Kux^:  F2ir.  flOO:  autboriz^d.  ccnmnoD.  S^l^OOO.OOO;  preferred,  $i,40aouO; 
fi^(!«^«  '-(^niiooiL  $3^J«.»>.«i:  (ireferredL  SS,€2«L3f«0— f5,S77.90a 

'I'Ue  pri-f^frred  isipr-k  i«  7  per  cent,  mmnlative  Transfer  agent  Anerlcui 
Tnj»t  iitid  Sauxjgs  Bank.  CLica^.    Registrar,  IferdiantB*  Loan  and  Trust  Gom- 

Tli<*  flri<t  dividend  on  the  preferred  Htock  was  If  per  cent,  in  February,  1906. 
Ill  July,  }iftfH,  fiaid  1  jter  «*eut:  in  NoTcviber,  1906.  1  per  cent,  and  in  February, 
van,  1  |M*r  cent,  out  of  tlie  e:<min^  of  1906.  In  February,  1907,  declared  5  per 
4t'iif  on  f|je  pref«'rrHL  i«y;ible  li  i«er  cent  quarterly,  befnnning  March,  1907.  In 
VJifJ  H\m}  paid  2 J  i>er  cent  on  the  preferred  in  fstock.  In  February,  19C»,  5  per 
<*i'nf  W.IK  tUH'lari^l  on  the  i>ref erred,  payable  li  per  cent  quarterly,  beginning  in 
Mnr^h,  190S. 

I'uiidi'<l  d«*iit  flrgt  mortgage,  5  per  cent,  due  8epteml>er,  1922,  March  and  Sep- 
ti*nilii*r,  |2;iO,(JOO. 

'J'li«  tU'Ht  mortgage  in  for  $1,000,000,  and  was  created  in  1902.  Trustee, 
AumU'tm  TruKt  and  Savings  Banlc,  Chicago,  at  which  institution  interest  is 
piiiil.  Tlii^re  \h  a  sinking  fund  for  the  lionds  of  $50,000  per  annam,  which  began 
I*'i'l>njHry  1,  llUK'i. 

I'or  1?MMJ  the  comitAny  reported  net  earnings,  $430,799;  preferred  divid^ids 
(ii  fM*r  *'t*tit),  $i:<ri,7(J4;  bond  reserve,  $50,000;  balance  surplus,  $245,035.  In 
J'iM7,  M«*f  sr»i»i»,iMM.     Total  surplus  Def»em»»er  31,  1907,  $568,12:$. 

Vt't*tiUWui,  H,  L.  Avery,  C'hii-ago;  vice-|»ret«ident.  S.  Q.  Fulton.  Chicago:  secret 
tiiiy  Mild  iiKHiHtiint  treiiHurer,  8.  T.  Meser%'ey,  Chicago;  treasurer  and  assistant 
hi^i'i'HHvy,  KiuU  Durr,  Milwaukee;  general  counsel,  Albert  X.  Esistman,  Chicago. 

IMii'riorH,  H.  \j.  Avery,  Chicago;  W.  A.  Avery,  Detroit;  J.  L.  Baker,  Omaha, 
Ni'lii. ;  I),  h\  l>uiic»omlie.  (Miicago;  Emll  Durr,  Milwaukee;  George  D.  Emery, 
nii'lhiii,  MiiHH. ;  ().  B.  Kiigiish,  Chicago;  A.  E.  Englisti,  Oniatia ;  P.  A.  Boglisli, 
riihwijio;  .!.  W.  lAiwler,  Kcranton,  Pa.;  8.  Q.  Fulton,  Chicago;  B.  W.  McCsins- 
linid,  riiinij^n;  H.  J.  McCormick.  New  York,  S.  T.  Meservey,  Fort  Dodge,  Ind.; 
riinrliw  J<\  V.  Pullon,  Milwaukee;  E.  H.  Rich,  Fort  Dodge,  Ind.;  C.  C.  Hoot 
('(iliiiMM;  W,  10.  HluMirer,  ('ieveland. 

r.HiMiiiiie  ortJif,  JorHoy  inty,  Main  office,  200  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  New 
\mis  nitiri',  llii  Nmmhiiu  HtnM»t.  Annual  meeting,  third  Tuesiliiy  in  January,  at 
,|ifrh«>  niy. 

|(  will  Iu*  h('(»ii  from  the  Inst  extract  that  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  who  ap- 
IM'iiriMl  l»ffnn«  tht»  comniittoe,  is  president  of  the  United  States  Gypsum 
i  'oiii|Mttiy. 

iSir  Hlho,  Moody,  ^'  The  Truth  about  Trusts,"  page  280. 
Hfhpnl fully  sulunitted. 

J.  B.  Kino  &  Compant, 
Montague  Lessi^ir,  CounseL 


Exhibit  A. 

Cnv  ANu  (\uiNTY  ov  Nrw  York,  8s: 
( liMii>»o  T.  I  Iny,  \m\\g  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  iiiu  M'hiiu'  iuoiuIht  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Whitney  &  Co.,  having  an 
oflUv  in  Iho  oily  of  Now  York,  and  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
pluMor  trado  for  tho  hist  thirty-five  years.    During  that  timo  fully 
thivo  fouitliH  of  all  the  vessels  carrying  plaster  between  Nova  Scotia 
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and  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  under  the  charge  of  my  firm,  and 
we  have  aaji]ste4  the  freight  on  the  same. 

The  minimum  rate  of  freight  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  has 
been* '^1.50  per  ton  and  the  maximum  rate  has  been  from  $2  to  $2.25 

Eer  ton,  making  a  mesne  rate  of  about  $1.75  per  ton.    These  rates 
ave  i>een  taken  from  the  books  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Whitney  &  Co., 
which  books  can  be  produced  at  any  time. 

Geo.  T.  Hat. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  December,  1908. 

Geo.  F.  Doherty,  Notary  Public. 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  as: 

George  R.  King,  being  didy  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 
I  am  president  of  the  Wentworth  Gypsum  Company,  operating 
gypsum  mines  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  have  been  president 
thereof  for  four  years  last  past. 

I  have  read  the  statements  made  on  Tuesday,  November  24,  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
to  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  and  plaster  men  in  the  gypsum  mines 
at  Nova  Scotia. 

During  the  years  1907  and  1908  conimon  laborers  were  paid  at 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  working  in  the  mines  of  the  Wentwortn  Gyp- 
sum Company,  $1.85  per  day,  and  plaster  men  were  and  are  paid 
$1.50  per  day. 

Geo.  R.  Kino. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December,  1908. 

H.  W.  Pearson. 

CiTT  AND  County  op  New  York,  ss: 
Jc^in  J.  Harrington,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  am  charter  master  of  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Com- 
pany and  have  had  charge  of  the  hiring  of  all  canal  boats  on  which 
the  shipments  have  been  made  by  J.  B.  King  &  Co.  from  their  mill 
at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  to  the  dock  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
through  the  Erie  Canal. 

During  the  seasons  of  1007  and  1908  the  average  was  $1.43  per  ton, 
made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Per  ton. 

Harbor  towing,  canal  boat,  to  mllla  at  New  Brighton $0.07 

Insurance  on  material,  New  Brighton  to  Buflfnlo .072 

Coet  of  labor  loading  mill  at  New  Brighton  into  canal  boat .168 

Average  canal  charter  paid  to  captain  of  canal  boat  for  transporting 

cargo  from  New  Brighton  to  Buffalo .92 

Coet  of  labor  anloadiug  canal  boat  at  Buffalo .20 

Total  1. 43 

John  J.  Harrington, 
Charter  Master  N.  Y.  G.  Ltg.  Co. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December,  1908. 

[seal.]  J.  R.  Edwards, 

'Notary  Public^  Kings  County^  N.  ¥. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County,  No.  4. 
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THE  EET8T0NE  FLASTEB  COHFAVY,  OF  CHESTEB,  FA.,  OBJECTS 
TO  RETAINING  DTITT  ON  GYFSTJM. 

Chester,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir: 

•  ***### 

The  comparative  costs  of  imported  and  domestic  gypsum  at  the 

Juarries,  as  shown  by  government  reports  and  direct  testimony  be- 
bre  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  November  24,  1908,  show 
same  to  be:  Imported  gypsum,  $1.17  per  ton;  domestic  gypsum,  $1 
per  ton. 

United  States  manufacturers  of  plaster  from  domestic  gypsum 
have  a  natural  protection  from  imported  gypsum  in  cost  ot  water 
freight  from  the  Canadian  provinces  to  the  United  States  amounting 
to  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  ton,  in  itself  160  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  raw 
material  to  domestic  manufacturers  in  the  States;  in  addition,  this 
difference  is  increased  by  loss  in  drying  and  calcining;  gypsum  be- 
ing more  or  less  porous  contains  10  per  cent  plus  of  free  moisture 
absorbed  from  rains  and  drainage;  it  also  contams  20  per  cent  plus  of 
water  in  crystallization,  16  per  cent  of  which  is  boiled  out  in  manu- 
facturing, which  together  with  10  per  cent  plus  the  free  moisture 
makes  (conservatively  stating)  25  per  cent  loss. 

To  start  a  manufacturer  of  plaster  from  imported  gypsum  on  an 
equality  in  cost  of  raw  material  with  the  domestic  producer  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  importer  to  obtain  his  gypsum  free  of  cost  on 
board  vessel  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  addition  to  receive  a  bonus  from 
some  source  of  at  least  $2.50  per  ton,  besides  having  gypsum  free 
of  dutjr. 

The  increase  in  production  of  domestic  gypsum  since  the  tariff  act 
of  1897  has  not  been  due  to  the  protection  imposed,  but  to  the  general 
use  of  hard  wall  plaster,  which  has  supplanted  the  old-fashioned  lime 
and  sand  mortar  for  the  base  or  first  coat  in  plastering  building  In 
this  use  there  has  been  no  real  competition  between  the  domestic  and 
imported  gypsum,  as  the  domestic  plaster  is  produced  and  sold  for 
from  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton,  and  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  domestic  gypsum 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  while  possiblj  10  i>er  cent  of  our  imported 
gypsum  is  used  in  this  trade,  and  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  our  mill.  Kindly  note  that  these  selling  prices  are  about  the  cost 
of  crude  material  to  the  manufacturers  from  imported  rock  in  ves- 
sels alongside  of  wharf  at  their  mills. 

The  increase  in  importation  since  duty  was  imposed  has  been  due 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  natural  increase  in  consump- 
tion of  hipn-grade  plaster,  its  use  being  confined  to  where  color,  even- 
ness in  particle,  and  consistency  in  chemical  analysis  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  as  casting  and  molding  plaster  for  ornamental  ceilings,  etc,; 
molds  required  in  nottery  manufacturing,  dental  work,  land  plaster, 
and  agricultural  uses;  and  in  paint,  paper,  and  cement  manufactur- 
ing. In  these  uses  the  imported  gypsum  has  little  competition  with 
domestic  rock,  where  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  price  (within 
limit)  but  of  quality.    With  the  progressive  readjustment  of  values 
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and  tendency  to  lower  prices,  unless  the  manufacturer  of  plaster 
from  imported  gypsum  is  able  to  cut  his  costs  and  reduce  his  selling 
price,  other  substitutes  may  be  found  for  the  present  uses,  resulting  in 
a  large  loss  of  United  States  capital  invested  in  plants  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  as  well  as  a  total  loss  of  United  States  capital  in- 
vested in  property  and  equipment  in  the  quarries,  for  90  per  cent  of 
the  gypsum  properties  in  the  Canadian  Provinces  are  owned  by  and 
operated  for  United  States  manufacturers.  The  removal  of  the  exist- 
ing duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  would  not  result  in  any  perceptible  in- 
crease in  importation,  for  the  manufacturers  of  plaster  irom  imported 
rock  have  teen  working  on  a  close  margin  of  profit,  and  there  have 
been  no  new  plants  erected  along  the  seaboard  for  over  fifteen  years. 
Removal  of  duty  will  enable  us  to  make  concession  in  price  and  re- 
tain our  present  trade,  besides  refining  some  of  the  hard  wall  plaster 
trade  in  our  natural  markets  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  from  our 
mills. 

In  support  of  some  of  the  arguments  advanced,  we  submit  extracts 
from  two  letters  received  from  one  of  the  largest  New  York  State 
manufacturers,  which  explain  themselves  and  confirm  our  statement. 
The  first  letter  is  under  date  of  October  29, 1908,  extract  as  follows: 

As  you  are  aware,  western  New  York  plaster  is  being  sold  quite  extensively 
In  the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  tbe  East  Is  rapidly  taking  tbe  pince  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  plaster,  for  tbe  reason  It  Is  delivered  tbere  for  less  money.  We 
would  suggest  tbat  possibly,  as  producers  of  Nova  Scotia  plaster,  you  migbt 
also  want  to  handle  a  grade  to  supply  the  trade  tbat  does  not  en  re  to  pay  tlie 
price  for  the  Nova  Scotia  nrticle.  As  iirodncers  of  tbe  western  New  York 
goods,  we  thought  that  possibly  you  might  like  to  take  on  these  goods  to  handle 
in  connection  with  your  own. 

The  second,  under  date  of  November  6,  1908,  as  follows: 

Owing  to  the  Incrensing  demand  for  western  New  York  plaster  in  New 
York  City  and  other  eastern  points,  tboupht  it  would  be  w.ell  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up  with  you,  as  you  can  manufnctnre  plaster  from  our  goods  and  sell  it  for 
less  money  than  you  can  the  Nova  Scotia  rock.  In  other  words,  where  you 
can  not  place  your  higher-priced  Nova  Scotia  goods  you  can  place  goods  made 
fronj  our  plaster,  or  rock,  as  per  our  quotations. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  under  date 
of  January  9, 1897,  requesting  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  gypsum  rock, 
it  was  stated  that  a  combination  or  monopoly  by  domestic  manufac- 
turers was  an  impossibility.  The  brief  was  si^ed  by  five  manufac- 
turers and  an  attorney.  In  1901  a  consolidation  was  put  througli, 
unitine  the  biggest  and  best  domestic  plants  in  the  country  into  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company,  and  three  of  the  men  signing  the 
brief  were  among  its  organizers,  one  of  whom  was  its  first  presi- 
dent and  the  two  other  directors.  Their  capital  was  $4,500,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $3,000,000  common  stock,  preferred  stock  being 
given  for  the  assessed  value  of  the  plants  and  the  common  stock  dis- 
tributed for  "  good  will."  According  to  extracts  from  their  annual 
published  report,  as  cited  in  Rock  Products  of  March  22,  1908, 
this  companv  showed  a  profit  of  $569,901,  after  deducting  $50,000 
for  sinking  fund  and  making  further  deductions  for  depreciation  and 
repair.  In  addition,  it  stated  that  the  company  operated  forty-five 
properties  in  1907  and  announced  the  intention  of  acquiring  and 
building  more. 

Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  of  Chicago,  who  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  November  24,  1908,  spoke  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
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mittee,  among  whom  was  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  president  of  tlie  United 
States  Gypsum  Company,  and  stated  that  there  were  perhaps  45  or  50 
separate  corporations  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  man- 
ufacturing and  marketing  domestic  products,  and  that  there  are  per- 
haps in  afl  100  different  factories.  We  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  large  proportion  of  these  properties  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Company. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Walker,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  November  24, 1908,  claimed  that  he  had 
ei^ht  mills  manufacturing  plaster,  located  in  California,  Wy online, 
Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas ;  he  further  stated  that  he  was  sell- 
ing plaster  at  $2  per  ton,  and  informed  the  committee,  what  is  well 
known  among  the  manufacturers,  that  there  is  a  fight  on  which  would 

Srobably  result  in  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  He  asked  that  the 
uty  on  gypsum  be  increased,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  market,  paying  a  freight  rate  of  from  three  to  four 
times  tlie  value  of  his  goods. 

Mr.  A.  Henley,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  with  mills  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas,  who  appeared  before  the  committee  and  stated  the  selling 
price  to  be  $2.50  per  ton,  advanced  the  same  argument  and  reasons 
for  a  duty. 

These  are  the  men  who  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  increased  or  re- 
tained, so  that  the  manufacturers  of  plaster  from  imported  gypsum 
may  be  legislated  out  of  existence  and  their  own  market  be  extended 
far  beyond  its  natural  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  American  capital 
and  eastern  consumers. 

If  our  plea  be  not  granted  and  duty  removed,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  ''^survival  of  the  fittest,"  suggested  by  Mr.  Walker,  may  find 
a  consolidation  and  control  of  the  plaster  markets  of  the  United 
States  an  easy  matter. 

We  trust  we  have  made  it  evident  that  this  industry  does  not  need 
any  protection,  and  our  prayer  is  tbnt  crude  gypsum  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  where  it  was  prior  to  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Keystone  Plasteb  Co., 

Chester^  Pa.^  U.  S.  A. 

THE  KEYSTONE  PLASTEB  COMPANY,  OP  GHESTEB,  PA.,  STrBMITS 
CERTAIN  CORBESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  AEIBON  (N.  Y.)  OYPSUH 
COMPANY  RELATIVE  TO  GYP3UM. 

Chester,  Pa.,  December  5,  J 908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  letter, 
which  was  sent  you  by  Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander : 

"Akron,  N.  Y.,  November  23,  1908. 
"  Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  M.  C., 

"  Washington,  Z>.  C. 
"Dear  Sir:  Kindly  protect  our  interests  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  regarding  gypsum  rock.    At  the  present  time  there  is  a  duty 
of  50  cents  per  ton  on  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  rock.    It  would  be  almost 
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fatal  to  our  industry  in  western  New  York  for  this  duty  to  be  re- 
moved. Were  it  removed  it  would  drive  us  entirely  from  eastern 
New  York  and  New  England  States  markets,  as  well  as  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

"  There  is  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  gypsum  busi- 
ness in  Erie  and  Genesee  counties  which  should  be  protected.  Our 
profits  in  this  business  are  so  close  that  if  the  50  cents  per  ton  duty 
were  removed  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  us. 

"  Kindly  give  the  matter  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  very 
much  oblige, 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"  Akron  Gypsum  Company, 
"  Per  Geo.  J.  Ralph,  President, 

We  beg  to  put  before  you  copy  of  two  letters  sent  us  by  same  com- 
pany, from  wnich  one  might  draw  a  diflferent  conclusion. 

"  Akron,  N.  Y.,  Octoher  29, 1908. 
"  Keystone  Plaster  Company, 

''Chester,  Pa, 

"  Gentlemen  :  Number  of  years  ago  when  the  writer  was  con- 
nected with  the  Genesee  Stucco  Works,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  before  it  was 
merged  into  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company,  we  sold  your  com- 
pany considerable  calcined  plaster. 

"  We  now  have  a  large  mill  located  in  Akron,  N.  Y.,  with  a  grade 
of  rock  superior  to  the  Oakfield  rock.  We  thought  that  possibly  you 
might  be  able  to  use  some  of  this  western  New  York  plaster  in  your 
business.  As  you  are  aware,  western  New  York  plaster  is  being  sold 
quite  extensively  in  the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  East  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  Nova  Scotia  plaster,  for  the  reason  it  is  de- 
livered there  for  less  money.  We  would  suggest  that  possibly,  as 
producers  of  Nova  Scotia  Dlaster,  you  might  also  want,  to  handle  a 
grade  to  supply  the.  trade  that  does  not  care  to  pay  the  price  for  the 
Nova  Scotia  article.  As  producers  of  the  western  New  York  goods, 
we  thought  that  possibly  you  might  like  to  take  on  these  goods,  to 
handle  in  connection  with  your  own. 

*'  Kindly  let  us  hear  from  you  regarding  the  matter,  and  very 
much  oblige, 

**  Yours,  verv  truly,  '•Akron  Gypsim  Company. 

'•  Geo  J.  RalpA,  Prcsidcntr 

About  eight  years  ago,  being  short  of  plaster  and  having  a  large 
contract  on  hand,  we  purchased  some  400  tons  of  plaster  from  the 
Genesee  Stucco  Works,  which  was  used  by  mixing  a  portion  of  it 
with  our  own  plaster  made  from  imported  rock. 

On  November  6  the  Akron  Gypsum  Company  quoted  us  price, 
writing  a  letter,  part  of  which  is  quoted,  as  follows: 

"Akron,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1908. 
"  Keystone  Plaster  Company, 

'' Chester,  Pa. 
"  Gentlemen  :  Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  western  New 
York  plaster  in  New  York  City  and  other  eastern  points,  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  take  this  matter  up  with  you,  as  you  can  manufac- 
ture plaster  from  our  goods  and  sell  it  for  less  money  than  you  can 
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the  Nova  Scotia  rock.    In  other  words,  where  you  can  not  place  your 
higher  priced  Nova  Scotia  goods  you  can  place  goods  made  from  our 
plaster  or  rock,  as  per  our  quotation. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  Akron  Gypsum  Co., 

"  Geo.  J.  Ralph,  Presidents 

In  these  letters  the  Akron  Gypsum  Company  acknowledge  their 
ability  to  make  and  sell,  delivering  same  over  400  miles  from  their 
mill  and  to  a  manufacturer  of  plaster  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum^ 
cheaper  than  he  can  produce  goods  from  imported  rock.  The  400- 
mile  radius  from  their  mill  would  take  in  every  manufacturer  of 
plaster  from  imported  rock  and  the  claim  is  equally  applicable  to 
them  all. 

If  the  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  imported  gypsum  be 
removed,  the  New  York  state  domestic  manufacturer  would  still  be 
able  to  supplv  their  grade  of  goods  to  manufacturers  of  plaster  from 
imported  rock  at  a  price  much  less  than  they  are  able  to  manufacture, 
and  it  would  not  restrict  the  use  of  domestic  goods  in  a  trade  in 
which  they  are  acceptable. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Keystone  Plaster  Co. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TEEEA  COTTA  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY, 
CLAIMS  THAT  NOVA  SCOTIA  OYPSXTM  DOES  NOT  COMPETE  WITH 
THE  HOME  PRODXrCT. 

New  York,  Novemher  ^^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Waj/8  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm :  This  company,  operating  four  factories  situated  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
or  building  terra  cotta,  and  employs  a  large  forceof  men. 

In  making  this  terra  cotta,  which  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
exterior  and  interior  walls  of  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  use  large 
quantities  of  calcined  plaster  for  models  and  molds  in  forming  and 
shaping  the  blocks  of  clav  for  baking  in  the  kilns.  For  the  molds 
we  require  the  calcined  plaster  reduced  from  the  American  gypsum 
by  the  producer  at  the  quarries  in  New  York  State,  but  for  the  models 
plaster  calcined  from  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  is  absolutely  inde- 
spensable.  We  buy  these  two  kinds  of  plaster  in  the  proportions  of 
65  per  cent  American  gypsum  and  35  per  cent  Nova  Scotia. 

We  regard  the  latter  as  in  no  way  competitive  with  the  American 
product.  When  the  plaster  molds  and  models  have  been  used  in  our 
work,  they  are  cast  aside  as  waste  material.  A  duty  of  50  cents  per 
ton  obtains  on  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  brought  into  the  United 
States.  This  duty  operates  as  a  burden  and  an  unjust  tax  upon  us 
as  manufacturers  of  terra  cotta,  and  we  as  consumers  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum,  a  material  distinctively  essential  to  the  manufacture 
of  our  finished  product,  petition  your  committee  to  nullify  in  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  schedule  that  clause  which  now  imposes  the  50  cents 
per  ton  tax  on  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
By  G.  W.  Saul,  Tra^  Manager. 
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THE  STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBXriLDINO  COMPANY  ASKS  FOB  THE 
EEMOVAL  OP  DTTTT  ON  GYPSUM. 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  November  28^  1907. 
Serexo  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  ^YayB  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  duty  being  placed 
on  raw  gypsum  rock,  because  we  have  constructed  a  fleet  of  steel  and 
wooden  vessels  for  one  concern  alone  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  this  material  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Staten  Island,  and  thence  in  its 
varied  manufactured  forms  from  their  factory  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
coast  ports. 

This  fleet  represents  an  investment  of  over  $500,000,  with  an  annual 
expenditure  in  the  port  of  New  York  of  nearly  $200,000  for  repairs, 
wages,  coal,  stores,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  plans  on  our  boards  for  a  fleet 
even  larger  and  of  the  same  class.  The  working  out  of  these  plans, 
however,  depends  entirely  upon  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  raw 
gypsum. 

The  paralleling  of  our  seaboard  by  the  various  railroads,  and  the 
favoritism  shown  by  them  to  inland  manufacturers  on  various  ma- 
terials as  against  the  seaboard  manufacturer,  is  rapidly  destroying 
the  efficiency  of  our  mercantile  marine  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  in  the  event  of  war  with  any  foreign  country  would  place  the 
Atlantic  seacoast  in  a  most  embarrassing  position  as  far  as  auxiliary 
vessels  are  concerned. 

The  high  quality  of  vessel  required  in  the  Nova  Scotia  plaster  trade 
fits  them  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the  transportation 
of  stores  and  coal. 

The  above  statements  are  all  susceptible  of  proof,  which,  if  given 
an  opportunity,  we  w^ould  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  to  your  com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  J.  Davidson, 
Presi/lent  Staten  Island  'Shipbuilding  Company, 


THE  KEYSTONE  PIREPEOOPING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
STATES  THAT  EEMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FEOM  OYPSITM  WOULD  RE- 
SULT  IN  REDUCTION  OP  PRICE  OF  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

Philadelphia,  December  i,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  our  business  of  manufacturing  fireproofing  we  use 
thousands  of  tons  of  plaster  made  from  rock  imported  from  Nova 
Scotia.  We  believe  that  the  i)rice  of  that  plaster  is  higher  than  it 
should  be,  by  reason  of  the  tariflf  placed  upon  the  gypsum  rock  from 
which  it  is  made.  We  would  be  enabled,  were  it  possible  to  obtain 
our  plaster  at  a  lower  price,  to  lower  the  price  of  our  products  to 
the  consumer,  and  we  are  consequently  very  much  interested  in  hav- 
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ing  the  tariff  upon  gypsum  rock  removed,  in  order  that  we  may  buy 
our  plaster  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price.  We  hope  that  you  will 
see  your  way  clear  to  abolish  that  tax  in  the  tariff  bill  under  con- 
sideration. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Keystone  Fireproofing  Co., 

Per  H.  S.  Andrus. 

Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above,  asking  for  the  removal  of 
the  duty  from  gypsum  rock,  were  received  from  the  following :  Wil- 
bur Cement  Company  and  other  dealers  in  masons'  and  plasterers' 
supplies,  Boston ;  Harry  W.  Bell,  New  York  City ;  R.  B.  Dunning  & 
Co.,  Bangor,  Me.;  Manchester  &  Hudson,  Providence,  R.  I.;  the 
American  Hard  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  &  C.  H. 
Reeves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Northampton  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Stockerton,  Pa. ;  A.  H.  Ward  &  Sons  et  al,  representing  contracting 
plasterers,  Portland,  Me.;  James  H.  Furman,  Chicago,  111.;  Horace 
Purinton  Company,  Waterville,  Me.;  E.  A.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Cawley,  Clark  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  William  Knowlton  & 
Sons,  West  Upton,  Mass. ;  Robert  S.  Sinclair,  New  York  City ;  James 
T.  Allen  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fitchburg  Hardware  Company, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  the  Burlingame  &  Darbys  Company,  North  Adams, 
Mass.;  KSamuel  Nevins  Companv,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  the  Whitehall 
Portland  Cement  Company;  Edwin  A.  Smith  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  James  C.  Goff  Company,  Providence,  R.  L;  Penn- Allen  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plasterers'  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.;  the  Robert  Gallagher  Company  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  contracting  plasterers,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chatfield  &  Chat- 
field,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Shaw  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  National 
Paint  Works,  100  William  street.  New  York  City;  Orman  B.  Hum- 
phrey, Bangor,  Me. ;  the  National  Building  Supply  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Knickerbocker  Lime  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the 
Frank  E.  Morse  Company,  17  State  street.  New  York  City;  Charles 
Coburn,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Conkling- Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  C/om- 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Norristown  Magnesia  and  Asl:)estos  Com- 
pany, Norristown,  Pa. ;  the  Smith-Green  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Carroll,  Hixon,  Jones  Company,  Milford,  Mass.;  Gustave  Rader 
Company,  1105  Metropolitan  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  Charles 
Emmel  &  Rose  Company  et  al,  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  Standard  Crayon 
Manufacturing  Company,  Danvers,  Mass.;  Tuttle  Brothers,  West- 
field,  N.  J. ;  Deming  Hardware  Company,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


HON.  A.  B.  GAPBON,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  GEN.  CHARLES  R. 
BRAYTOW  RELATIVE  TO  OYPSXTM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10^  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Referring  to  our  conversation  regarding 
crude  g^'j)sum,  I  beg  to  inclose  a  letter  from  Gen.  Charles  R.  Brayton, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  advocating  that  the  duty  on  Nova  Scotia  raw 
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gypsum  rock  be  removed  for  reasons  stated  by  him.  I  would  thank 
you  to  cause  this  letter  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee's  record, 
and  be  given  due  consideration. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  B.  Capbon. 

Providence,  R.  L,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Adin  B.  Capron,  M.  C. 

Second  Congressional  District^  StUlwater^  R.  L 
My  Dear  Sir:  As  a  consumer  of  gypsum-rock  products  I  wish  to 
respectfully  ask  that  you  use  all  your  influence  to  have  the  duty  on 
Nova  Scotia  raw  gypsum  rock  removed. 

Mrs.  Brayton  and  myself  own  half  of  a  land  company  owning 
and  controlling  a  large  number  of  tenements  and  other  buildings 
about  which  there  is  almost  constant  need  for  a  high-grade  plaster. 
As  I  understand,  the  grade  of  plaster  which  we  find  is  best  suited  for 
our  use  can  only  be  made  from  the  gypsum  rock  from  Nova  Scotia, 
upoh  which  there  is  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton.  I  know  that  the  quality 
of  plaster  made  from  the  domestic  gypsum  is  not  sufficiently  high 
grade  to  compete  with  the  plaster  made  from  the  imported,  ana  there- 
fore it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  on  the  imported  gypsum  does  not 
Srotect  the  American  manufacturer  in  any  way  and  is  thereby  a  bur- 
en  on  the  consumer.  I  am  advised  by  my  dealers  that  if  the  duty 
is  taken  off  the  imported  gypsum  I  and  all  other  consumers  will 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  con- 
vinced, of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  consumers  if  the  duty 
is  removed  and  that  they  will  thereby  recommend  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  Nova  Scotia  raw  gypsum  rock. 

Chas.  R.  Brayton. 

CJommunications  similar  in  purport  to  the  above,  opposing  an  in- 
crease of  duty  on  gypsum,  were  received  from  the  following :  Saxton 
&  Strong,  Bristol,  Conn.;  the  Yonkers  Builders'  Supply  Company, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  L.  W.  Denenpeck,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  WEILER,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  XTROES  AN  INCREASE  OF 
THE  DUTY  ON  GYPSUM  ROCK. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

W(t'S/ilNr/ton^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the    revision  of   the    tariff  on  raw    gypsum    rock, 
brought  in  from  Nova  Scotia,  the  present  rate  of  50  cents  per  gross 
ton  is  totally  inadequate,  and  should  be  raised  to  $1  per  ton. 

The  deposits  of  this  rock  in  various  portions  of  our  country  are  so 
enormously  abundant  that  the  production  of  plaster  has  become  badly 
overdone,  and  far  in  excess  of  any  present  demand.  Gypsum  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  nature's  raw  materials.  Enough  has  already 
been  located  to  supply  any  possible  needs  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is 
a  cruel  hardship  to  every  plaster  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
except  four  or  five  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  dump  into  this  fright- 
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fully  overburdened  field,  the  raw  material  of  another  country,  on  so 
totally  inadequate  a  tariff  rate  a>  the  present  schedule. 

With  an  unlimited  supply  of  grp^um  in  our  own  country,  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  the  American  gypsum  laborer  to  take 
away  his  livelihood  and  present  it  to  the  Xova  Scotia  laborer  under 
the  guise  of  free  trade. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  the  American  plaster 
mills  located  in  the  Middle  West,  which  comprises  all  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  trade,  to  add  this  totally  unnecessary  burden  to  a  trade 
suffering  from  an  almost  insane  ferocity  of  reckless  competition. 

The  consumer  of  plaster  has  never  paid,  and  never  will  pay,  a 
high  price  for  the  finished  article,  while  he  often  secures,  as  at  pres- 
ent, prices  to  which  he  is  not  justly  entitled,  for  any  condition  that 
brings  benefits  to  one  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  which  are  bassd 
upon  the  financial  ruin  of  another  class  is  abnormal  and  unhealthy. 

I  am  not  a  plaster  maniifacturer  and  have  not  a  cent  invested  in  that 
trade,  but  simply  as  a  plain  American  citizen  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  protest  in  this  way  against  the  abolition  of  the  present  gypsum  duty 
and  against  even  the  retention  of  the  present  rate,  and  to  urge  that 
the  duty  be  increased  to  $1  per  ton. 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  Weiler, 

THE  BOMAH  NOSE  OYPSITM  COMPAmr,  BIGKFOED,  OELA.,  THINKS 
DUTY  SHOTTLD  BE  ADVANCED  ON  GYPSXTM. 

BiCKFORD,  Okla.,  December  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C 
Gentlemen  :  We  note  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  place  crude 
gypsum  on  the  free  list.  In  this  connection  allow  us  to  say  that  if 
there  is  anything  whatever  in  protection  in  the  tariff,  instead  of  plac- 
ing gypsum  on  the  free  list  the  tariff  should  be  raised,  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  gA^psum  products  to-day  are  not  making  a  single  dollar 
on  their  investments,  at  least  in  the  western  section.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  gypsum  imported  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  which,  of  course,  precludes  a  possibility  of 
competition  in  that  section  by  the  western  producers,  having  to  over- 
come the  high  freight  rates,  and  the  production  in  the  West  is  now  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  the  western  section.  If  a  tariff  should  be 
placed  on  gj'psum  and  gypsum  products,  sufficiently  high  to  over- 
come at  least  a  part  of  the  difference  in  freight  rate  to  the  eastern 
seaboard,  the  western  section  would  be  in  position  to  do  some  business 
in  competition  with  the  imported  goods,  but  as  it  now  stands  we  have 
a  fence  practically  built  around  the  western  section,  in  which,  as 
stated  above,  the  production  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  While 
there  are  vast  deposits  as  yet  undeveloped,  they  must  remain  so  until 
conditions  are  very  greatly  changed  from  what  they  now  are. 

Will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  any  further  information  in  regard 
to  the  gypsum  deposits  in  this  section  at  any  time. 
Yours,  ver^  truly, 

Roman  Nose  Gypsum  Co., 
Per  Chas.  N.  Bancroft, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
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FBANE  A.  WILDEB,  NOBTH  HOISTON,  VA.,  THINKS  REDXTCTION 
OF  STTTY  ON  OTPSXTH  WOULD  NOT  INCBEASE  BEVENTTE. 

.   North  Holston,  Va., 

December  18,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  According  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
the  imports  of  crude  gypsum,  unground,  for  1907  amounted  to  463,- 
911  tons. 

Imports  of  gypsum  in  all  other  forms  for  1907  amounted  to  15,000 
tons. 

Practically  all  of  the  crude  gypsum,  unground,  imported  is  un- 
loaded in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  where  it  is  finished  for  wall 
plaster,  and  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  it  is  ground  for  land  plaster. 
The  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States  thus  brought  into  com- 

?^tition  with  foreign  gypsum  are  located  in  central  and  western  New 
ork,  with  the  town  ana  mills  at  Oakfield  at  a  center,  and  in  south- 
western Virginia,  in  Smyth  County. 

Costs  of  production  of  crude  gypsum  in  the  American  fields  named 
above,  with  transportation  to  the  points  where  it  competes  with  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum,  are  given  below. 

New  York  City,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  consume  most  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  gypsum.  It  is  milled  near  New  York  City,  and  shipped 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington  by  barge.  Very  little  plaster  rrom 
gypsum  of  the  United  States  is  used  in  these  cities. 

Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York  City : 

Mining ?0. 60 

Royalty .  10 

Freight 1. 75 


2.45 


Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  to  Baltimore  and  Washington : 

Mining    $0. 60 

Royalty .  10 

Freight 2. 60 


3.30 


Smyth  County,  Va.,  to  Washington  and  Baltimore : 

Mining .  60 

Royalty .  10 

Freight 2. 80 


3.50 


Freight  rates  and  Nova  Scotia  competition  shut  Virginia  mineral 
out  of  New  York. 

Cost  of  Nova  Scotia  crude  gypsum  in  New  Yoric : 

Freight  by  barge $1.25 

Handling .  50 

Duty .  50 

Mining ^ .15 

Royalty .10 

2.50 
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Nova  Scotia  products  in  Baltimore  and  Washington: 

r>eight  by  barpe .__  $1.  o-'i 

Handling .50 

Duty .  50 

Mining ^ .15 

Royalty .10 

Second  barge  liaul .90 

3.40 

Nova  Scotia  gypsum  in  Norfolk,  Va. : 

Frelglit  by  barge 1.35 

Handling .  50 

Duty .50 

Mining !^ , .15 

Royalty .10 

2.60 

Smyth  County,  Va.,  gypsum  in  Norfolk : 

Mining ^  .60 

Royaltjy .10 

Freight 1.60 

2.30 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  territory  that  could  be  covered  by  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum  and  gypsum  products,  if  the  duty  were  wholly  re- 
moved, IS  covered  by  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  now,  with  a  50-cent"duty 
on  crude  gypsum. 

If  the  duty  were  removed  entirely  the  mineral  produced  at  home 
would  probably  be  shut  out  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  eastern  Virginia. 

Very  little  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  is  now  used  at 
these  points. 

Freight  rates  do  not  permit  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  to  get  far  from 
the  coast. 

It  can  not  move  by  barge  farther  south  than  Norfolk  because  of 
the  mineral  cheaply  produced  in  Texas  moving  eastward  under  very 
favorable  freight  rates. 

The  cheap  mining  costs  of  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  as  compared  with 
that  of  New  York  or  Virginia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum  is  quarried  on  the  surface,  while  in  New  York  and  Virginia 
it  is  mined  from  a  considerable  depth. 

On  the  showing  of  the  above  figures,  which  we  believe  can  be 
readily  verified,  a  reduction  of  the  present  50-cent  duty  on  crude 
gypsum  to  25  cents  could  not  possibly  increase  the  tonnage  of  im- 
ports 100,000  tons.  If  such  reduction  were  made,  therefore,  the  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government  would  be  considerable. 

The  cost  of  converting  crude  gypsum  into  wall  plaster  is  not  pre- 
sented in  the  showing  above,  because  the  crude  Nova  Scotia  gypsum 
is  milled  in  New  York;  with  the  cost  the  same  as  for  the  material 
produced  in  western  New  York  and  Virginia. 

Frank  A.  Wilder, 
For  Southern  Gypsum  Co. 
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THE  WABNEB-MULEB  COMPANY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  THINKS 
DITTY  SHOTTLD  BE  BEMOVED  FBOM  OYFSTFM. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

Washington  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sik:  We  note  that  on  November  24  representatives  of  the 
western  plaster  manufacturers  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  asked  that  the  duty  on  raw  gypsum  rocK  be  increased 
to  $1  per  ton  from  50  cents  per  ton,  which  is  the  duty  now  in  force. 
We  are  large  dealers  in  calcined  plaster,  and  we  know  that  any 
addition  to  the  present  duty  will  fall  directly  upon  the  consumer. 
After  the  placing  of  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  gypsum  in  the 
bill  of  189^,  the  manufacturers  of  plaster  advanced  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  to  correspond,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of 
large  manufacturers  that  in  event  of  the  present  duty  being  re- 
moved a  corresponding  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  selling  price  of 
plaster. 

We  think  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  will  convince  the 
committee  that  all  duties  should  be  removed  from  the  raw  gypsum 
rock.  Certainly  no  advance  should  be  made  over  the  present  duty. 
We  trust  that  you  will  interest  yourself  in  this  matter,  as  the 
elimination  of  any  duty  on  gypsum  rock  will  result  in  a  material 
saving  to  all  consumers  in  the  eastern  section  of  this  country. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Warner-Miller  Co., 
Max  E.  Miller, 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Masons^  Supplies. 


THE  VIBOINIA  POBTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  POBDWICK,  VA., 
TIBOES  FBEE  ADMISSION  OF  CBXTDE  OYFSTJM. 

FoRDWicK,  Va.,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Measns  Committee., 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  As  large  users  of  calcined  plaster  made  from  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum,  we  have  during  the  past  nine  years  made  numerous  labora- 
tory tests  and  experiments  with  gypsum  mined  in  this  country,  and 
in  no  instance  have  we  found  it  to  be  equal  in  uniformity  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum.  The  percentage  of  calcined  plaster  we  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement  is  1^  per  cent  by  weight,  and  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  adding  such  a  small  percentage  that  the  plaster 
should  be  of  the  most  uniform  character  in  order  to  obtain  regular 
results  as  regards  the  setting  time  of  our  cement.  We  have  been 
promised  by  the  manufacturers  that  if  any  concession  is  obtained  on 
the  raw  material  that  the  consumers  should  benefit  thereby,  and  as 
we  understand  it  has  been  shown  by  the  manufacturers  oi  calcined 
plaster  that  there  is  no  competition  as  far  as  costs  go,  we  would 
respectfully  urge  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  admission 
of  the  crude  gypsum  free  of  duty. 

Sincerely,  Dane  E.  Rianhard, 

Vice-President. 
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HOW.  J.  VAN  VECHTEN  OLCOTT,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  A  LETTEE  FROM 
MICHAEL  POWEB,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OPPOSING  INCREASE  OF 
DUTY  ON  GYPSUM  ROCK. 

New  York,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Van  Vbchten  Olcott, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  As  a  large  user  of  plaster,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1897  a  duty  was  imposed  on  imi)orted 
raw  gypsum  rock  of  50  cents  per  ton,  which  advanced  the  price  of 
plaster.  Lately  a  number  of  western  manufacturers  have  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  demanded  a  further  duty, 
or  $1  per  ton,  be  taxed  on  this  material,  which  would  cause  a  further 
advance  on  the  price  of  plaster. 

The  dealers  in  the  East  are  using  every  effort  to  have  this  first  duty 
of  60  cents  taken  off,  which  I  thimi  is  no  more  than  right ;  and  also 
think  that  this  material  (raw  gypsum)  should  be  entered  on  the  free 
list. 

Trusting  you  will  use  every  effort  in  your  power  to  down  this 
further  tax,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Sincerely,  yours,  Michael.  Power. 


JOHN  H.  SHIPWAY  &  BRO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WOULD  LIKE  CRUDE 
GYPSUM  PLACED  ON  FREE  LIST. 

New  York,  December  P,  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaimfian  of  Gom/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  As  large  users  of  plaster,  we  would  request  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  cost  of  this  material  to  us  be  not  raised  by  Uie  impos- 
ing of  a  duty  on  gypsum.  We  would  like  to  have  raw  gypsum  placed 
on  the  free  list  The  quantity  of  plaster  used  is  so  great  that  in- 
creasing the  price  of  same  by  new  duties  would  work  a  nardship  that 
certainly  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  either  of  the  manufacturer, 
setting  his  goods,  as  we  do,  or  the  owner,  for  whom  we  set  the  goods. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  H.  Shipway  «fc  Bro., 
Per  J.  H.  Shipway. 


HON.  0.  N.  SOUTHWICK,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  L.  W.  DEVEH^ 
PECK  RELATIVE  TO  CRUDE  GYPSUM. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  S,  1908, 
Hon.  G.  N.  Southwick, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  handled  in  connection 

with  my  business  in  this  city  quite  a  large  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris 

and  products  of  gypsum  made  from  the  imported  Nova  Scotia  rock, 

and  I  beg  to  respectfully  petition  your  committee  to  abolish  the  duty 
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of  50  cents  per  ton,  which  I  understand  is  now  in  force  on  crude 
gypsum. 

Since  the  imposing  of  this  duty  the  dealers  have  been  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  this  commodity.  The  material  manufactured 
irom  domestic  gypsum  can  not  be  substituted  in  our  trade  for  the 
goods  we  have  handled,  and  the  manufacturers  have,  I  think,  all 
agreed  that  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  made.  If  I  unaerstand 
the  facts  correctly  in  the  case,  and  I  think  I  am  reliably  informed, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  to  place  crude 
gypsum  on  the  free  list.. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  consideration,  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  W.  Devenpeck. 

Letters  similar  to  the  above,  asking  for  the  removal  of  duty  from 
gypsum  rock,  were  received  from  the  following:  James  A.  Philips, 
plasterer,  161  Columbus  avenue.  New  York  City;  Wm.  Wirt  Clarke 
&  Son,  building  materials,  546  Monument  street  east,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
the  F.  -H..  &  A.  H.  Chappel  Company,  New  London,  Conn. ;  Wads- 
worth-Howland  Company,  paints  and  colors,  47  North  Carpenter 
street^  Chicago,  HI.;  Sitterding-Cameal-Davis  Company,  builders' 
supplies,  Richmond,  Va.;  Klee-Thompson  Company,  plasterers,  327 
East  Fortieth  street,  New  York  City ;  W.  B.  Corney  &  Bro.,  contract- 
ors, 156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City;  Tomkins  Brothers,  masons' 
materials,  Newark,  N.  J.;  R.  C.  Bowers  Granite  Company,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt;  Candee,  Smith  &  Rowland  Company,  masons'  building 
material,  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  street,  New  York  City;  Utical 
Lime  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Campbell,  Morrell  &  Co.,  Pas- 
saic, N.  J. 


THE    O'ROTTBKE-HcCABE   PLASTEBIirG    CO.,    NEW   TORE   CITY, 
WISHES  ALL  DITTY  REMOYED  FROM  PLASTER  ROCK. 

New  York,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WasMngton,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Being  large  consumers  of  plaster  of  Paris  imported  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  made  from  Nova  Scotia  rock,  we  are  much  inter- 
ested in  the  actions  of  western  manufacturers  in  opposing  the  removal 
of  duty  from  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  rock. 

This  is  unfair,  as  the  western  product  does  not  compare  with  the 
imported  articles,  and  simply  means  an  increased  price  to  eastern  con^ 
sumers,  New  Yorkers  in  particular. 

The  western  product  can  not  be  used  here  with  any  degree  of 
success. 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  removing  all  duty  from  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum  rock,  and   respectfully  request  favorable  consideration  of 
the  matter  by  your  committee. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

O'Rourke-McCabe  Plastering  Co.  (Inc.) 
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GUFFOBD  L.  MIIXEB  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  SUBMIT  SBSFLE- 
MENTAL  STATEMENT  RECOMMENDING  RETENTION  OF  HtES- 
ENT  DUTY  ON  PLASTER  ROCK. 

110  East  Twenty-third  Street, 

Xew  York,  Decemher  2J,,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  when  the  Question  of  tariff  on  gypsum  comes  before  you, 
the  following  facts  relating  to  the  sale  of  foreign  and  domestic  gyp- 
sum in  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard : 

Previous  to  the  Dingley  tariff  domestic  gypsum  was  practically 
unknown  for  any  use,  except  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  the  market  was  completely  absorbed  by  the  manufacturei*s 
of  g3'psum  products  using  Nova  Scotia  stone.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
fairness  to  all  interests  the  following  facts  should  be  considered  : 

First.  What  effect  has  the  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  had  on  the 
price  of  plaster  products  in  this  market  to  the  consumer,  speaking 
now  of  New  York  City  and  the  eastern  seaboard? 

Second.  What  help  has  the  tariff  been  to  American  capital  invested 
in  mines  and  mills  working  in  the  gypsum  industry  ? 

Third.  What  injury,  if  any,  has  uie  protective  tariff  worked  to  the 
American  manufacturers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  using  Nova 
Scotia  rock? 

Fourth.  Does  the  Government  receive  a  revenue  from  the  duty 
imposed  on  this  stone  ? 

In  1898  King's  Windsor  plaster,  which  is  made  up  very  largely  of 
plaster  of  Pans  or  calcined  gypsum,  was  selling  to  the  largest  con- 
sumers in  New  York  City  at  $12  per  ton,  exclusive  of  bags.    In  1908 
the  same  material  is  selling  for  $8  per  ton,  exclusive  ox  bags,  or  a 
'  reduction  in  price  of  33^  per  cent. 

The  reduction  in  this  price  has  not  been  caused  by  any  improvement 
in  the  method  of  manufacturing  plaster,  as  the  improvements  in  such 
machinery  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  practically  nil,  but  is 
attributable  solely  and  wholly  to  the  competition  of  domestic  gypsum. 
This  material,  made  from  Nova  Scotia  gj'psum,  could  have  b«en  sold 
at  a  profit  in  1898  for  $8  per  ton,  but  as  there  was  practically  no 
domestic  competition,  the  consumer  was  charged  $12  per  ton. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  the  manuiacturers  using  foreign 
rock  that  the  domestic  gypsum  is  not  of  good  enough  quanty  to  be 
used  on  high-class  work  in  competition  with  the  foreign.  In  refuta- 
tion of  this  we  submit  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  buildings  which 
we  have  supplied  since  the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect  with 
domestic  gypsum  (Exhibit  A).  The  character  of  the  buildings  and 
the  standing  of  the  architects  and  builders  will  vouch  for  the  quality 
of  the  product. 
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Exhibit  A. 


Buildings.  ^  Architects.  Builders. 


MiLseum  of  Natural  History Cady,  Berg  &  See I  J.  B.  Smith. 

New  York  Hospital do Robinson  &  Wallace. 

lielin  residence McKim,  Mead  &  White...  Do. 

Ma«'key  residence do Do. 

Whitney  residence do Do. 

(•omell  Medi(;al  College do M.  RHd  &  Co. 

Kane  residence do 

l-aniegie  Library do ' 

Museum  of  Art  and  Science,  Brooklyn do 

Phelps-i>odge  building Clinton  &  Ru.K«jell 

Exchange  Court  building do '  John  Downev. 

Kxchange  Bank  building Marc  Eidlitz'&  Son. 

Battery  Park  building Clinton  6i  Russell iJeo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co do John  Downey. 

Atlantic  Mutual  building do Thompson-Starrett  Co. 

Thirti-enth  street  and  Broadway do ;  John  Downey. 

A'stor  Hotel , , do Do. 

Unite<l  Slates  Express  Realty  building I do Thompson-Starreti  Co. 

.\ppellate  division  supreme  court Jas.  Brown  Lord C.  T.  Wills. 

St udebaker  building do Wells  Construction  Co. 

Cedar  street  and  Broadway -. Bruce  Price Geo.  A .  Ful Icr  ( 'o. 

Get >rgo  G<»u]d  residence do J .  H.  L' Ilonimcdicu. 

Tuxedo  cottages do *. .  i 

Century  building do Geo.  A.  Fuller  Ct>. 

Royal  building do Rem ington  Con.struction 

Co. 

Twenty-eighth  street  and  Broadway Schickel  &  Ditmar« Marc  Eidlitz  &  Son. 

Orient  building Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

Butterick  building Morgan  ASlaltery D<». 

German  Savings  Bank St-hickel  &  Ditmars 

Sfiilors'  Snug  Harbor Horgan  &  Slattery I 

Hall  of  Re<'ords,  New  York do John  Pierce. 

Hall  of  Re<!ords.  Brooklyn 

Singer  building Ernest  Flagg Dawson  &  Archer 

Bourne  residence do 

Jennings  residence , do 

Havemeyer  hctuses I  Grosvenor  Atterbury 

Tontine  building (icii.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

Cellar  and  William  streets Thompson-Starrett  Co. 

Aeolian  building Do. 

Marie  .Antoinette  Hotel Do. 

HisUtrical  Society  building York  &  Sawyer 

Flagler  rej»idence Little  &  C)'('<»nnor 

Crescent  Athletic  Club Geo.  Freeman Do. 

Lawyers'  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co D<». 

Claflin  store.  Thirty-fourth  street Do. 

Broadway  Chambers Cass  Gilbert (ico.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

Immigrant  station  (E11L«»  Island) Boring  &  Tilton 

632-4S34  Broadway Robert  Mavnicke CIms.  A.  (>»wen. 

Lving-in  Hospital Rol)ert  H.  Robertson NorcroNs  Bros. 

-VuchindoKs  residence do C.  T.  Wills. 

Transit  building I  Lamb<fe  Rich A.  J.  Robinson  Co 

Sloane  mansion Carrere  &  HastingM 

Rathburn  re«(idence do 

Hammond  House do '  (\  T.  Wills. 

Vincent  Building I  George  B.  Post 

Bond  street  and  Broadway .' Rossiter  &  Wright I  Edward  Corning. 

Manual  Training  School,  Brooklyn I 

Tiffany  building C.T.Wills. 

New  York  Tlieater : 

New  York  Hippodrome 

Lyric  Theate  r ' 

Majestic  Theater i  McElfatrick  &  Son 

6  Carnegie  Libraries.  Brooklyn ' 

Ea.'ftem  District  High  School Board  of  education,  New  I 

I      York  Citv. 

Western  District  High  School do ' 

Public  School  No.  6 do , 

Public  School  No.  66 do I 

Public  School  No.  147 do 

Public  School  No.  27 do 

Smyvesant  High  School do  . 

Teachers'  Training  .<^'hool ' do  . 

DiM'ipIinary  Training  School do. 

4  public  baths 

National  City  Bank 

Second  National  Bank 

160  Brwidway 

Twenty-fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue  . . 

New  York  Library  ( not  yet  su]»plie4l ) 

Mohegan  Hotel.  Now  Ix>ndon,  Conn I  H.J.  Ilardenl^ergh ( Jc<».  .\.  Fuller  C« 

New  Everett  House Starrett  it  Van  Vleck Do. 

FiflhavenueandTwenty-third  street  building.  I  Mavnicke  &  Krauke Heddon  Constrmtiou  ("< 


McKlm,  Mead  &  Whitr. . .  (ico.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

do Do. 

Clinton  &  Russell Do. 

Hill  «fe  Stout Thompson-starn'it  (\ 

Carrere  <fc  Hastiuus John  Pierc*- 
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The  firmi?  manufacturing  plaster  from  imported  stone  have  been 
on  this  market  for  many  years,  consequently  their  organizations  are 
most  complete  and  they  are  firmly  intrenched.  The  duty  of  50  cents 
per  ton  is  enabling  us  to  complete  our  organization  and  build  up  our 
output  and  give  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor. 

We  next  come  to  the"  question  of  the  effect  of  the  duty  of  50  cents 
per  ton  on  the  American  manufacturer  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  using 
im[K)rted  rock.  As  a  proof  that  these  firms  have  not  suffered,  their 
business  has  practically  doubled.  Messrs.  J.  B.  King  &  Co.  have  in- 
creased their  plant  and'  are  further  extending  it,  so  that  they  have  the 
largest  plaster-manufacturing  plant  in  this  country.  The  next  larg- 
est concern  is  the  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  are  now  building  a  colossal  plant  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  they  have  occupied  for  years.  Tnis  does  not 
look  as  if  they  had  been  hurt  very  badly. 

We  ask  for  at  least  a  continuance  of  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  gypsum  manufacturers,  because 
we  still  need  it  and  will  until  we  can,  at  least,  build  up  our  plants 
and  perfect  our  organization  to  something  approximating  the  size  of 
the  two  firms  we  have  just  mentioned. 

We  show,  and  can  prove  by  facts,  that  the  price  of  these  products 
have  been  reduced  since  the  Dingley  tariff  to  the  consumer,  solely 
and  wholly  by  competition  with  thedomestic  gvpsum,  33J  per  cent, 
and  we  believe  this  price  will  be  still  further  lowered  by  facilities 
effected  by  an  increased  business.  We  show  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer has  opened  new  quarries,  built  new  mills,  and  has  been 
fairly  prosperous.  We  show  that  the  American  manufacturers  using 
foreign  rock  have  nearly  doubled  their  business,  and  that  the  old 
plants  are  not  large  enough  tatake  care  of  their  demands;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  Government  receives  50  cents  per  ton  revenue. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  at  least 

bo  retained  on  gypsum  products.    If  you  require  any  proofs  we  are 

at  your  service  and  shall  l^e  pleased  to  take  to  you  an  the  evidence 

that  you  desire,  should  you  care  to  have  same.    We  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Clifford  L.  Miller  &  Co., 
Manufdcturers  of  Plastering  Material f(. 


S.  M.  DAVIDSON,  MATTEAWAN,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  THAT  CRUDE  GYPSUM 
ROCK  BE  MADE  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  desirous  of  lending  my  voice  in  the  revision  of  the 
tai-ifF  as  regards  crude  gyi)sum.  I  believe  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897 
holds  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  50  cents  per  ton.  Some  western 
interests,  I  understand,  are  clamoring  for  an  increased  duty  on  this 
article  to  $1  per  ton.  I  firmly  believe  this  to  be  a  very  grave  error, 
which  will  cripple  not  only  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  raw 
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material,  but  the  middleman  as  well,  who  will  see  his  business  dwin- 
dling because  of  the  high  price  of  the  manufactured  article.  There 
is  now  a  paralysis  of  all  building,  which  this  additional  duty  will  in 
nowise  help.  Although  a  feeble  voice  in  the  matter,  I  enter  my  pro- 
test and  pray  for  a  total  abolition  on  raw  gypsum.  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  M.  Davidson. 

(Letters  were  also  received  from  the  following,  asking  for  removal 
of  all  duty  from  gypsum  rock:  J.  W.  Ballard  Co.,  Binghamton, 
X.  Y.;  L.  A.  McCammon  Bros.,  313  Johnston  Building,  Cmcinnati, 
Ohio.) 


THE  SYBAC1TSE  WALL  PLASTEB  COMPANY,  SYSAC1TSE,  N.  Y.,  ASXS 
THAT  OYPSXTM  BE  PLACED  ON  FREE  LIST. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  ff,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  hearings  that  have  been  given  by  your 
committee  relative  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  crude  gypsum,  we 
beg  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton 
should  be  removed. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  hard  wall  plaster,  in  the  production  of 
which  calcined  ^psum  is  now  the  most  important  ingredient.  For 
this  we  use  New  York  State  goods,  the  eastern  people  not  being  able 
to  compete  with  the  mills  at  Oakfield  and  the  vicinity,  even  though 
they  were  able  last  season  to  obtain  canal  rate  from  New  York  to 
Syracuse  of  about  20  or  25  cents  per  ton  lower  than  the  rail  rate 
from  Oakfield  here.  We  sell  a  Quantity  of  Nova  Scotia  goods  each 
year  to  the  pottery,  modeling,  ana  dental  trades,  all  of  whom  require 
a  pure  white  product  of  finer  grade  than  our  native  production. 
Yours,  truly, 

Syracuse  Wall  Plaster  Company. 
W.  F.  O'Connor,  President. 


THE  KOBINSON  CLAY  FEODUCT  COMPANY,  AEBON,  OHIO,  THINKS 
THAT  THE  DTTTY  ON  CRUDE  GYPSUM  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 
OK  KEDUCED. 

Akron,  Ohio,  November  18 ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  All  potters  who  make  either  white  ware,  stoneware,  or 
sanitary  goods  from  clay  or  mixtures  of  clay,  use  a  considerable 
amount  of  what  is  known  as  pottery  plaster  for  molds.  The  most  of 
the  plaster  for  this  purpose  is  imported  from  Nova  Scotia.  There 
are  several  firms  engaged  in  this  traffic,  notably  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  and  Calvin  Tompkins,  also  of  New  York.  We  under- 
stand that  under  the  Dingley  bill  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  im- 
posed on  this  commodity.    This  makes  the  finished  product  very 
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expensive  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  working  to  the  benefit  of 
American  manufacturers  by  having  such  tariff  imposed.  It  is  true 
that  a  very  considerable  amount  or  rock  for  making  plaster  is  quar- 
ried in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  little,  if  any,  is  suitable 
for  the  work  above  outlined,  viz,  for  making  molds  for  potters  and 
others.  We  believe  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  a  great  many  manufac- 
turers of  goods  in  our  line  and  other  allied  lines  if  this  duty  could  be 
either  completely  eliminated  or  in  part.  We  bespeak  for  this  matter 
the  favorable  consideration  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Hobinsox  Clay  Product  Co. 

JoHN  P.  Starb,  Secretary, 


CAIX^IXED   PLASTER. 

[Paragraph  01.] 

SAMXTEL  H.  FBENCH  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA,  ASX  FOB  REDUC- 
TION OF  DUTY  ON  HANUFACTUBED  GYPSUM. 

Philadelphia,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  importers  of  calcined  plaster,  we  wish  to  urge  upon 
your  honorable  committee  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  present 
duty  on  manufactured  gypsum  from  $2.25  per  ton  to  the  former  Mc- 
Kinley  duty  of  $1.75  per  ton.  Our  reason  for  making  this  request 
is  that  we  deem  the  present  duty  exorbitant  and  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

During  the  past  year  the  manufacturers  at  the  Atlantic  ports  were 
unable  to  promptly  supply  the  demand  which  was  made  upon  them 
and  caused  great  inconvenience  to  consumers  throughout  the  Atlantic 
States,  who  were  compelled  to  delay  building  operations  awaiting  a 
supply  of  calcined  plaster. 

Our  house  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  not  a  pro- 
hibitory one.  In  this  case  we  feel  that  the  present  duty  of  $2.25  per 
ton  is  working  a  hardship  upon  all  classes,  whether  purchasers  or 
renters  of  real  estate. 

Your  committee  is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  gypsum  found  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  is,  as  a  rule,  far  superior  in  quality  to 
any  found  in  the  United  States,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  m  saying 
that  gypsum  taken  from  the  better  quarries  of  the  above  province  win 
analyze  over  98  per  cent  pure  sulphate  of  lime,  which  we  have  never 
known  equaled  in  any  deposit  found  in  the  Northern  States. 

Asking  your  careful  consideration  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
you  may  see  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  calcined  plaster  to 
the  old  McKinley  rate  of  $1.75  per  ton,  we  remain. 
Very  truly, 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 
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CLATTDE  N.  BENNETT,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C,  REPEESENTINa 
WILUAH  C.  NORCROSS  COMFANT  AND  BERRY  &  FERGUSON, 
ASKS  A  REDUCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  MANUFACTURED  OYFSUH. 

Tuesday,  November  ^4,  1908. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  William  C.  Norcross 
Company  and  B6rry  &  Ferguson,  dealers  in  building  materials  in 
Boston.  They  present  a  request  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured gypsum  from  $2.25  to  at  least  $1.75  a  ton.  I  just  ask  leave 
to  present  that  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  present  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  it. 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  18j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representativ^es^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  dealers  in  building  materials  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
we  would  urge  upon  your  attention  the  desirability  of  reducins:  to 
at  least  $1.75  per  ton  the  duty  on  manufactured  gypsum,  which  ^uty 
is  now  $2.25  per  ton.  This  existing  duty  has  seriously  limited  the 
sale  of  imported  Canadian  plaster  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only  three  American  cities 
to  which  it  is  now  sent.  Formerly  shipments  were  made  all  along 
the  coast.  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness in  our  own  city  of  Boston,  where  we  are,  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  conditions. 

Before  the  existing  tariff  went  into  effect  the  larger  part  of  the 

glaster  which  came  to  the  Boston  market  was  brought  in  from 
Eanada.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount,  piaster  made  in  the  United  States  has  been  substi- 
tuted. During  the  present  year  the  importations  of  Canadian  plas- 
ter into  Boston  were  4,545  barrels,  while  in  1896  there  were  16,000 
barrels,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  continual  shrinkage. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  policy  of  protection  has  here  been  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  and  that  the  consumers  are  suffering  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Importations,  1894,  12,000  barrels;  1895,  10,000  barrels. 
We  again  enter  our  request  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  lowered  to  not 
exceed  $1.75  per  ton. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Norcross  Company, 
By  W.  C.  Norcross,  President. 
Berry  &  Ferguson. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  engaged,  Mr.  Bennett,  practically  in 
the  business? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir.     I  was  just  asked  to  present  that  request. 
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PUMICE  STONE. 

[Paragraph  92.] 

R.  J.  WADDELL  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WISH  DUTY  REMOVED 
FROM  TrNMANTJFACTXJRED  PTTMICE  AND  DUTY  ON  MANUFAC- 
TTTRED  PTTMICE  RETAINED. 

New  York,  November  19^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  your  committee 
to  the  matter  of  duty  on  pumice  stone,  tariff  of  1897,  Schedule  B, 
paragraph  92: 

Pumice  stone,  wholly  or  partially  mannfactured,  six  dollars  per  ton ;  unmanu- 
factured, fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  a  manufacturer  in  this  country,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to 
more  protection,  and  would  request  your  committee  to  remove  the 
15  per  cent  tariff  on  unmanufactured  pumice  stone,  which  is  our  raw 
material,  and  maintain  the  present  tariff  on  ground  pumice  stone  of 
$6  per  ton,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  its  being  on 
the  free  list  would  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  any  proper- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1897  lump  pumice 
stone  was  always  on  the  free  list,  and  grinding  plants  in  this  country 
were  started  under  the  belief  that  the  raw  material  could  always  m 
imported  free. 

2.  All  pure  pumice  stone  ground  in  this  country  has  to  be  imported, 
and  comes  from  the  Lipari  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  southern  Italy. 
There  is  a  ^eat  difference  in  the  scale  of  wa^es  paid  in  America  and 
paid  in  Italy.  We  pay  for  an  ordinary  day  laborer  from  $1.76  to  $2 
per  day.  We  understand  the  highest  price  paid  in  Lipari,  or  Italv, 
for  the  same  class  of  laborer  is  not  over  50  cents  per  day,  and  usually 
under  this. 

3.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  charges  on 
lump  pumice  stone  and  ground  pumice  stone.  On  the  lump  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  fully  4s.  6d.  per  ton  more.  This  is  on  account  of  lump 
pumice  stone  being  very  bulky  and  requiring  additional  space. 

4.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  grinding  plant  in  America  is  much 
more  expensive  than  in  Lipari,  not  only  on  account  of  wages  but  in 
almost  every  other  particular.  It  costs  us  to  import  our  lump  pumice 
stone  and  grind  and  bolt  the  same  ready  for  the  market  about  as 
follows : 

Per  ton- 
The  cost  of  pumice  stone  for  grinding,  cost  and  freight  to  New  York, 
£2  8s $11. 71 

Fifteen  per  cent  duty  on  pumice  stone  (less  freight) 1.05 

Lighterage  from  steamer  to  dock,  and  cartage  from  dock  to  factory .  70 

Cost  of  grinding,  including  power  cost,  reimirs,  wages,  bolting  cloth,  in- 
surance, storage,  and  shipping 8.00 

About  six  barrels  required  for  each  ton,  at  27  cents  each 1.  (52 

Total  cost  of  American-ground  pumice  stone  ready  for  shipment 23.  OS 

Xioss  of  weight  in  drying  and  grinding  is  fully  5  per  cent, 
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5.  We  can  import  the  pumice  stone  ground  in  Italy  or  Lipari,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  $6  per  ton  duty,  laid  down  in  our  storehouse, 
for  less  than  $20  per  ton. 

Your  c(»nmittee  can  readily  see,  by  comparing  the  above  figures, 
how  difiicult  it  has  been  for  grinders  in  this  country  to  compete  with 
the  Italian  ground  pumice  smce  the  tariff  of  1897,  and  we  feel  quite 
sure,  after  you  have  confirmed  and  satisfied  yourselves  in  regard  to 
the  above  figures,  that  you  will  realize  when  we  ask  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  raw  material  that  we  are  only  making  a  request  for 
what  is  reasonable  and  just  for  the  American  grinders.  We  think 
the  grinders  of  pumice  stone  in  the  United  States  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  duty  on  the  Italian  ground,  $6  per  ton,  provided  the 
lump  pumice  stone  or  raw  material  was  admitted  free^  although  even 
under  these  conditions  it  would  be  close  competition. 

We  shall  be  pleased^  to  hear  from  you,  or  to  give  you  any  further 
particulars  if  you  desire  them.  Tlianking  you  in  advance  for  your 
attention,  we  are, 

Yours,  truly,  R.  J.  Waddell  &  Co. 


T.  VAH  AHBINOE,  HEW  YOBK  CITT,  ASKS  FBEE  LTTHP  PTTHICE 
Ain)  TJBOES  EETENTION  OF  THE  PEESENT  DUTY  ON  THE  HANTJ- 
FACTUKED  FTTMICE. 

New  York,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  duty  on  pumice  stone,  tariff  of  1897,  Schedule  B,  para- 
graph 92,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Pumice  stone,  wholly  or  partially  mauufactnred,  six  dollars  i>er  ton;  un- 
manafoctared,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Would  suggest  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  this  duty  from  the  cheap  compe- 
tition of  grinders  in  Italy.  Would  ask  your  committee  to  place  the 
raw  or  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  on  the  free  list,  as  it  was  pre- 
vious to  1897,  and  to  retain  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured 
article  of  at  least  $6  per  ton. 

Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  inequitable  to  place  a  duty  on  this  material,  as  it  forms 
the  raw  material  for  a  considerably  industry.  The  placing  of  this 
material  on  the  free  list  would  conflict  with  no  industry  of  the  United 
States.  The  net  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the  importation 
of  this  material  is  very  small,  as  the  duty  amounts  to  only  about  $1 
per  ton,  and  the  expense  to  the  United  States  for  weighing,  etc.,  is 
no  inconsiderable  item. 

There  is  a  epreat  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 
and  that  paid  in  the  islands  of  Lipari,  where  most  of  the  grinding 
on  the  other  side  is  done.  The  wages  of  an  ordnary  Inb  )ror  there  are 
less  than  50  cents  per  day,  while  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $1.75  to  $2  per 
day;  all  other  expenses  of  maintaining  a  plant  are  proportionately 
greater  in  this  coimtry  than  in  Lipari. 
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There  is  a  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  rate  on  lump  pomioe  and 

f round,  which  obliges  us  to  pay  about  4s.  6d.  sterling  more  for  the 
rei^t  on  this  raw  material  than  the  importers  of  the  manufactured 
material  are  obliged  to  pay  to  get  the  material  deliTered  in  this 
country. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  and  making  ready  for  the  market  a  ton 
of  pumice  stone  in  this  country  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $23,  while 
it  can  be  imported  from  Italy,  even  paying  the  duty  of  $6,  and  laid 
down  here  for  less  than  $20,  so  that  your  conmiittee  can  readily  see 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  manufacturer  to  keep  his  trade  under  the 
conditions  now  in  force,  aad  that  it  is  only  a  reasonable  and  just  re- 
'quest  that  the  duty  be  removed  from  the  raw  materiaL 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  would  be  desired  by  your 
conmiittee,  we  would  be  most  happy  to  supply  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  Vak  Amrings. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  T.  OABLOW,  OF  OKAHD  SAPIDS,  HEBR..  BEP- 
BESEHTIHO  CTTDAHT  FACEINa  CO.,  SOUTH  OMAHA,  BELATIVE 
TO  AS  INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  PUMICE  STONE. 

Friday,  December  4,  /.9<9rS\ 

Mr.  Garlow.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^ntlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  present  for  your  consideration  an  application  to  increase 
the  duty  on  imported  pumice,  paragraph  92.  I  desire  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible  in  tnis  matter,  and  not  take  up  any  unnecessary  time.  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  of  facts  in  writing,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Great  deposits  of  merchantable  pumice  lie  in  many  of  the  States 
west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

These  facts  have  been  well  known  to  geologists  and  many  other 
people  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  but  even  to  this  day  no  industry 
seelcing  to  utilize  these  natural  resources  or  enhance  their  value  has 
ever  been  built  up,  so  as  to  make  them  merchantable  and  useful  to 
the  country  at  large,  although  several  attempts  have  been  made.  This 
has  come  about  largely,  we  believe,  on  account  of  the  following  con- 
ditions and  the  lack  of  proper  protection,  so  that  the  industry  might 
have  a  fair  chance  to  live  and  to  expand. 

Pumice  is  one  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  which  needs 
protection  against  foreign  pumice,  which  is  being  shipped  into  this 
country  from  Italy,  Sicfly,  and  other  countries  where  it  is  produced 
by  cheap  labor  and  at  nominal  expense  and  transported  to  American 
ports  by  ships  as  ballast. 

The  product  enters  this  country  in  two  forms — unmanufactured 
ahd  manufactured. 

Unmanufactured  comes  in  rock  form  and  is  admitted  at  a  nom- 
inal duty  of  15  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  at  the  American  port 
The  duty  in  1907  amounted  to  $1.52  per  ton. 

The  manufactured  is  mined,  ground,  graded,  and  sacked  by  cheap 
foreign  labor  and  admitted  to  this  country  upon  the  payment  of  a 
duty  of  $6  per  ton, 
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The  grading:,  grinding,  and  sacking  of  the  unmanufactured  when 
prepared  in  this  country  is  done  at  seaboard  points,  requiring  only  a 
small  investment  to  prepare  the  material  for  market. 

The  importation  for  1907  was,  manufactured,  3,446  tons,  and 
unmanufactured,  5,382  tons. 

Pumice  is  used  as  an  abrasive  by  manufacturers  of  furniture,  wood, 
metal,  glass,  bone,  and  many  other  articles,  as  a  filler  for  paint,  and 
extensively,  by  compounding  with  other  articles,  for  scourmg,  clean- 
ing, and  polishing  materiaL 

Keliable  statistics  show  21,000  tons  used  in  this  country  for  all 
purposes  during  the  year  1907,  of  which  12,000  tons  was  American, 
and  all  of  the  latter  was  used  in  its  original  and  crude  form  as  it 
came  from  the  deposits,  being  shipped  in  to  factories,  without  grad- 
ing or  any  other  treatment  and  compounded,  after  simply  drying, 
with  other  thin^  and  put  on  the  market  as  scouring,  cleaning,  or 
polishing  material,  and  no  part  of  said  12,000  tons  was  sold  or  used 
as  commercial  pumice. 

The  principal  markets  for  this  material  are  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  there  is  where  the  larger  cities  and  most  densely  popu- 
lated portion  of  the  United  States  are  found.  All  of  this  territory  is 
accessible  to  seaboard  shipping  points  of  foreign  pumice  and  at  low 
transportation  rates  made  or  innuenced  bv  water. 

Aifierican  pumice  is  all  located  west  oi  the  Missouri  River  and  is 
usually  found  distant  from  railroads  and  in  a  rough,  broken  country, 
inaccessible  or  difficult  of  transportation,  hence  expensive  to  produce. 

The  localities  in  which  this  material  is  found  at  the  present  time 
are  new,  thinly  settled,  comparatively  speaking,  and  have  practically 
no  manufacturing  industries  to  sell  the  manufactured  pumice  to; 
consequently  the  manufactured  pumice  must  find  a  market  in  the 
lar^e  manufacturing  cities  in  the  East  and  must  be  shipped  by  rail, 
uninfluenced  by  water  transportation,  and  by  reason  of  the  long 
haul  and  high  freight  rates  it  is  expensive  to  market. 

The  quality  is  fully  equal  to  the  imported  article. 

The  cost  of  producing  American  merchantable  pumice  at  railroad 
shipping  points  at  the  present  time  and  under  favorable  conditions  is 
approximately  $13.75  per  ton. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  it  would  be  only  lustice  to  raise  the  duty 
on  the  imported  to  three-fourths  and  not  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  value  of  pumice  per  ton  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  best  cash  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City  to-day  is 
$22.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  production  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  amount  last  year,  1907 — I  could  not  get  the 
government  report  for  1908 — was  about  9,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  about  half  is  produced  in  this  country  and 
half  imported? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No  ;  that  is  all  imported.  In  the  United  States  there 
was  12,000  tons  of  material  which  contained  pumice  which  was  used 
in  this  country  last  vear,  but  not  as  a  pumice  proposition.  It  was 
in  its  crude  form,  taken  from  the  earth,  not  refined,  graded,  or  any- 
thing dse.    This  9,000  tons  was  purely  foreign  imported  pumice. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  claim  that  the  American  produirt  is  n^ed 
in  the  American  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  now  coming  into  n^e.  The  concern 
I  represent  has  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  inTestigating  ihi=  marten 
and  we  have  absolutely  got  the  article  beyond  any  question  of  doubl. 
We  have  had  it  decided  by  the  best  chemists  of  t6e  country,  and  geo- 
logical men,  and  we  know  we  have  the  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  tried  to  market  it! 

Mr.  GARUiW.  We  have  marketed  one  carload  to  the  Hasldns  soap 

Esople  of  Sioux  Citv,  Iowa,  and  it  was  there  able  to  meet  the  market. 
ut  the  large  market  for  this  is  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Detroit,*  Chicago,  and  all  those  points. 

This  foreign  pumice  is  produced  bv  foreign  cheap  labor  receiving 
18  to  20  cents  a  day,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  cros^ses  the  ocean  as 
ballant,  in  veHS(»ls  sent  there  to  get  lemons  and  such  as  that,  coming 
back  to  the  various  ports. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Everything  has  crossed  the  ocean  since  these 
hearings  lx;gan,  from  needles  and  pins  to  a  ton  of  pig  ircm.  Will 
you  kindly  give  us  the  freight  rate  on  the  ballast? 

Mr.  (lAmx)W.  It  is  $2.92  a  ton. 

Mr.  Undkrwckid.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  this 
buniiHWH  toward  its  development? 

Mr.  GAiUiOW.  In  the  State  of  Kansas  we  have  invested  about 
$35,(KX);  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  about  $75,000. 

Mr.  UNDKftW(M>D.  Is  that  invested  in  the  exploitati<Hi  of  the  mines 
or  invoHfed  in  manufacturing  and  putting  the  stuff  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Garu)W.  It  was  originally  invested  as  a  by-product,  not 
knowing  that  it  contained  what  was  really  a  true  pumice,  but  we  have 
hince  made  investigation  during  a  period  of  about  two  years  and 
a  half  at  our  own  expense,  without  the  aid  of  anyone,  and  we  have 
Holved  this  problem  and  know  we  can  produce  the  American  pumice- 
Mr.  Undkkw(K)D.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  money  you 
have  spent  in  attempting  to  put  the  pumice  on  the  market  in  its 
nianufa<!tured  condition  as  pumice,  or  have  you  spent  any  money 
in  that? 

Mr,  GAKiiOW.  In  amount  of  dollars  and  cents  I  would  be  imable 
to  say.  We  have  taken  it  up  with  brokers  in  New  York  and  con- 
sumers all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  You  have  not  spent  any  money  in  building  a 
factory  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  (}aru)W.  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  gone  to  work  and  put  in 
machinery-- the  machinery  and  all  appliances  and  everything — and 
to-day  if  wo  could  got  the  right  protection  we  can  supply  the  mar- 
ket evorywhore  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  lyNDERWOoD.  But  that  is  theory;  I  wish  you  would  answer 
my  cjuestion.  How  much  have  you  invested  in  attempting  to  develop 
this  mdustry  under  the  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  have  invested  probably  $50,000. 

Mr.  TTnderwood.  How  much  product  in  its  finished  state  have  you 
taken  out? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  have  taken  out — well,  probably,  100  tons  or 
more  of  it. 

Mr.  TTnderwood.  And  invested  $50,000.  Whom  did  you  ship  that 
100  tons  to? 
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Mr.  GABiiOW.  We  shipped  one  or  two  carloads,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  80,000  pounds,  about,  to  the  Haskins  Soap  Company,  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  And  then  other  smaller  shipments  have  gone  all 
over  the  country,  and  just  to  whom  they  were  to  I  would  not  be  able 
to  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  attempted  to  put  this  pumice,  as  a 
manufactured  product,  into  the  eastern  market  in  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  are  up  against  the  difference  betw.een 
the  American  laboring  man — ^we  pay  our  men  on  the  average  $3  a 
day,  whereas  the  other  fellow  pays  his  labor  from  18  to  20  cents. 
There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  other  man's  labor  is  18  or  20 
cents  a  day.    Where  is  that  labor? 

Mr.  Garlow.  In  Sicily. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  been  over  there  to  investigate  that? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  gotten  the  government  statistics. 
I  have  a  man  right  here  from  New  York  who  has  been  over  and 
investigated  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  government  statistics  do  you  refer  to, 
showing  that  the  laborer  in  the  pumice  factories  receives  18  cents 
a  day? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  will  bring  the  gentleman  here — I  beg  pardon;  I 
can  not  answer  that  question  myself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  speaking,  with  reference  to  the  for- 
eimi  labor,  on  your  own  information? 

Mr.  Garlow.  From  general  knowledge  and  reading. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  implied  information,  but  you  do  not  know 
it  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  was  never  in  Sicily,  and  do  not  know  it  personally. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  skilled  process  required  to  reduce 
this  rock  to  pumice? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  there  is;. and  that  has  been  the  difficulty.  It 
has  been  worked  on  to  bring  about  this  condition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  to  the  committee  what  the  process  is 
through  which  it  goes. 

Mr.  Garlow.  This  material,  in  the  first  place,  lies  under  a  soil 
that  may  be  from  20  to  30  feet  thick.  There  is  absolutely  no  way 
of  mining  it.  We  have  engineers  to  make  that  investigation.  This 
soil  can  not  be  held  up,  and  must  be  stripped.  After  you  are  down 
30  feet  you  get  to  the  material,  and  then  it  is  blasted  out,  hauled  to 
the  railroad,  and  put  aboard  the  cars.  There  is  25  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture in  it,  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was  to  take  out  that 
moisture.  We  worked  on  that  for  a  long  time.  At  last  the  engi- 
neer conceived  the  idea  of  a  revolving  process  where  we  shovel  that 
stuff  in  and  put  it  under  a  terrific  heat.  We  keep  that  revolving  so 
it  will  not  bum  or  injure  the  stuff,  and  that  is  one  of  the  machines 
that  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  discover  and  work  out.  The  next 
thin^  was  to  separate  the  by-products,  or  inferior  material  from  the 
pumice  itself.  We  take  out  the  gravel,  the  sand,  the  coarse  particles, 
and  things  of  that  character  which  has  to  be  extracted.  In  doing 
that  we  tried  three  or  four  processes,  but  at  last  discovered  a  plan 
whereby  it  can  be  extracted.  It  is  then  ground  up  and  graded  uni- 
formly. Pumice  comes  in  four  classes,  and  the  trade  in  general 
know  what  those  classes  afe,  and  how  it  must  be  classified  as  to  fine- 
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ness  and  purity  to  meet  their  demand.  That  was  another  problem, 
but  we  have  solved  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Gari/)w.  We  did  it.  1  do  not  know  as  that  is  really  a  fair 
proposition,  because  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  monej  on  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Isn't  it  just  as  fair  a  proposition  if  you  come 
here  and  ask  us  to  put  a  duty  upon  these  goods? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  business  being  secret? 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  other  people 
have  tried  it  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chahiman.  Is  the  business  secret? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  would  answer  yes,  but  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
know 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  just  what  your  men 
are  doing.    Do  you  do  that  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  by  electricity,  and  other  classes  of  machinery. 
In  doing  that  we  employ  several  men. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  it  comes  out  is  it  then  the  finished  pumice! 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir;  when  it  comes  out  of  the  machinery  then 
it  is  finished,  ready  to  sack  for  the  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  dig  it  out  of  the  ground  you  use  men 
with  pick  and  shovel,  do  you  not  1 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  the  soil  is  too  hard;  we  use  dynamite. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  dynamited  out,  then  a  fellow  throws  it  into 
a  cart  and  it  is  conveyed  to  the  factory.  There  is  no  skilled  labor  in 
that,  is  there? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  there  is.  We  pay  our  foreman  $5  a  day,  and 
each  one  of  our  men  with  a  team  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  for  a  man  and  a  team? 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  that  your  labor  cost  was  $3  a  day  per 
man  as  compared  with  18  cents  a  day  in  Sicily. 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  will  average  that.  When  you  take  the  skilled  men 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  and  take  our  foreman,  take  our  men,  I 
think  it  will  average  up  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  let  us  get  the  facts.  How  many  men  have 
you  engaged  in  getting  that  stuff  out  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  have  5  men  at  one  mine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  foreman,  and  this  foreman  works  at 
the  mine? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  gets  $5  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  common  laborer  get? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Four  dollars  a  day,  and  they  have  a  team.  We  figure 
a  team  at  about  $1  a  day — or  $1.50  a  day,  put  it.  Our  labor  in  the 
West  is  very  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  South  and  East. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  take  it  out  and  haul  it  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  they  haul  it  3  miles  to  the  railroad  to  get 
it  out  of  the  gulches. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  tons  do  they  dig  out  a  day? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Those  8  men— that  varies  somewhat  in  the  amount 
of  soil  that  has  to  be  taken.  If  they  are  lyider  20-foot  soil,  of  course 
they  could  dig  out  more  than  if  they  were  under  the  30-foot  soil. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  suppose  about  20  tons  in  a  day  of  raw  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  hauled  by  freight  train  to  your  factory? 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  is  delivered  from  the  mine  on  board  the  cars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  it  comes  to  the  factory  you  employ  ordi- 
nary conmion  labor  to  shovel  it  out,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  To  shovel  it  out ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.- And  from  that  it  is  shoveled  into  the  drying  ap- 
paratus? 

Mr.  Garlow.  It  goes  into  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  common  labor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  it  is  not ;  the  men  who  look  after  this  machinery 
are  not  common  laborers,  l)ecause  they  have  to  have  skill  about  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  men  do  you  work  looking  after  the 
machines? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Well,  there  is  one  man  at  each  machine,  and  that  has 
been  one  difficulty,  in  getting  the  machine  large  enough 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  let  us  get  along  with  the  men.  How  many 
machines  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Three. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  3  men  to  each  of  those  machines? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  you  pay  those  men  a  day? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  man  who  oversees  the  goods,  $150  a  month. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $5  a  day? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  common  labor  have  you  around  the 
mUl? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Just  the  men  to  do  the  shoveling,  conveying  from  the 
car.  When  the  car  comes  in  on  the  platform  they  convey  the  crude 
material  into  the  factory.    That  is  all  the  common  labor  there  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Probably  about  3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  get  how  much  a  day? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Two  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  only  8  common  laborers? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  there  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  output  of  your  factory? 

Mr.  Garijow.  The  total  output  of  the  factory  a  day,  on  these  3 
machines  that  we  have  in  operation,  will  amount  to  somewhere  about 
1.800  pounds,  or  about  a  ton, 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  a  ton  a  day.  You  really  have  a  very  small 
plant  to  start  with.  One  ton  a  day  would  only,  in  300  working  days, 
amount  to  300  tons  in  a  year,  as  compared  with  something  like  9,000 
tons  of  American  consumption. 

Mr.  Garlow.  But,  as  a  Dusiness  proposition,  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  go  to  work  and  spend  very  much  more  money  until  we  are 
able  to  reach  a  market,  would  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  were  developing  this  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
established  on  a  larger  scale,  manifestly  the  cost  would  be  much 
smaller,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  We  are  up  against  a  proposition  where  we  are  unable 
to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  as  the  proposition  stands  to-day. 
you  are  not  willing  to  raise  your  capacity  and  invest  a  larger  sum  or 
money  unless  Congress  shall  put  a  wall  up  in  front  of  you  so  that  you 
will  he  perfectly  safe  in  homing  the  American  market,  even  if  you 
make  some  mistakes. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  here  to  close  up  or  crush  any  man 
out  of  business.  We  expect  the  importation  to  continue.  You  give 
us  three  or  four  years,  and  you  can  tear  down  your  tariff  wall  on  this 

Proposition,  and  we  can  compete  with  the  world.  But  why  should  we 
uring  this  time  be  compelled  to  go  and  expend  a  large  amount  of 
money  and  lose  a  little  right  along  every  year  imtil  they  can  do  that, 
and  let  the  foreign  man  come  in  and  taKe  the  profit? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  must  be  that  you  have  not  developed  your  business  to 
an  extent  that  would  justify  us  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
more  than  merely  experimental. 

Mr.  Garlow.  l^o,  sir;  it  is  clearly  beyond  any  experimental  sta^; 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  I  represent  are  not  commg 
before  this  Congress  or  this  committee  or  any  other  conmiittee  asking 
for  protection  for  experimental  purposes.  They  are  men  of  business, 
who  do  business  as  business  men.  I  represent  the  Cudahy  interests 
of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Quigley  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  anybody  who 
is  familiar  with  the  State  or  Ohio  and  the  city  of  Cleveland  knows 
who  Mr.  Quigley  is.  We  are  not  asking  any  protection  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  We  are  clear  beyond  that,  but  we  want  to  transact 
business  on  an  even  basis  with  the  man  who  wants  to  go  to  a  foreign 
country  and  bring  his  product  in  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  pumice  stone  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  what  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Right  at  the  present  time  they  are  just  commenc- 
ing  

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  there  is  none,  practically  none,  and  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely new  industry? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  imported  last  year,  which  must  represent  the  entire 
consuinption  of  the  United  States,  8,000  tons. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  8,000  tons  all  told. 
The  average  valuation  per  ton  of  the  unmanufactured  was  $10.14 
and  of  the  manufacturea  $15.83.  You  say  that  that  cost,  shipped  to 
New  York  from  your  point  of  production,  $13.75  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  so,  I  think. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No  ;  not  the  cost  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  shipping  cost? 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  shipping  cost.  .The  cost  of  production  is  $13.75 
and  the  shij)ping  cost  is  $11.40  on  this  entire  traffic  right  from  their 
seaboard  point. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  cost  is  $13.75? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Eleven  dollars  and  forty  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  more  than  the"  pumice  stone  costs  now,  laid 
down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Garlow.  $25.50. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ten  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  was  the  average  cost  of 
the  imported  product  last  year. 
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Mr.  Gablow.  Ko;  I  beg  your  pardon;  the  $10.14  is  the  valuation 
proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  is  the  valuation  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  you  are  basing  thig  on  the  valuation  at  the  Ameri- 
can port? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes;  but  that  was  not  the  cost  price  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  it  was  supposed  to  ba. 

Mr.  Garlow.  The  cost  price  was  $13.17,  because  we  have  the  wire 
from  Messina,  Italy,  yesterday,  as  to  what  pumice  could  be  bought  at 
there  and  delivered,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  price  last  week  or  yesterday. 

Mr.  Garlow.  $13.17,  and  the  import  dutv  at  $6.  But  there  is  where 
the  trouble  is;  at  the  present  time  it  is  based  upon  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  when  it  should  be  a  specific  one.  Now,  when  it  lands  at  New 
York  or  any  other  port,  it  makes  the  appraiser  at  that  port  an  abso- 
lute expert  as  to  the  value  of  these  goods.  Last  year  at  $10  a  ton  it 
brought  to  the  Government  a  revenue  of  $1.63  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  price  as  fixed  by  the  government  representatives 
here  is  $10.14  last  year  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Garix)w.  That  is  their  valuation  on  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  for  the  manufactured  pumice,  $15.83. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  rate  of  freight  which  you  gave,  I  think,  was 
$13.75  from  your  point  of  production? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  was  $11.40. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  $11.40. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  you  come  to  this  committee  and  ask  for  a  duty  of 
$11  a  ton. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon;  one-half  per  cent  is  $10. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  it  depends  on  whether  you  take  a  long  ton  or  a 
short  ton. 

Mr.  Garlow.  There  is  no  long  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  a  duty  about  equivalent  to  the  freight  from 
your  mines  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  the  report  that  we  have,  which  is  absolutely 
authentic.  According  to  your  statement  the  only  duty  would  be  75 
cents,  and  not  quite  that.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  the 
eastern  manufacturer  has  got  to  pay  a  duty  on  that  product  equiva- 
lent to  the  freight  from  your  point  of  production  to  New  York  City, 
how  in  the  world  can  the  price  ever  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Garlow.  He  has  not  got  to  do  that  at  all.  At  the  present  time 
the  pumice  of  the  United  States  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  three  men. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  does  not  affect  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Garlow.  And  the  price  at  New  York,  the  best  price  at  New 
York,  and  I  have  the  quotation  and  the  letters  right  here  to  show  it, 
is  $22.50. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  is  it  possible  on  any  industry  or  any  product,  if 
the  tariff  is  made  to  cover  the  difference  in  freight  rates  and  not  the 
development  in  the  industry  and  the  reduction  in  cost  of  the  product, 
how  is  it  ever  to  be  reduced?     It  must  continue;  is  not  that  true? 


7C^    scHrrrix  b — eakthsw  eabthkxware,  and  olasswabe. 

Mr.  Gaela^v.  Xo,  fir.  Hts  it  noc  been  true  with  a  great  many 
thiT4^^  tiiat  hire  been  on  a  particular  tariff  in  the  United  States? 
Yoi;  take  borax;  5  cents  a  pound  tcMlav,  and  selling  in  the  market  at 
4\  cer.Ts! 

Mr.  Hni,  Yes:  tbepe  might  be  scMnething  said  about  that. 

Mr.  iiAMji-w.  And  if  ther  are  entitled  to  that  much,  are  we  not 
entitled  to  thai  little  ooe-half  per  cent  in  order  that  we  may  develop 
an  .\n>encan  ir.viustiy  that  when  it  is  once  developed — and  you  give 
us  thrvi?  Tear<  ard  that  will  be  mough — ^will  enable  us  to  put  it  up  to 
the  Cin:s;:R>er  at  a  lower  price  than  he  ever  cot  it. 

Mr.  Hiuu  You  c»n  D-.»t  put  it  cheaper  than  the  freight  rates  be- 
twet-n  Nebraska  and  New  lork,  can  you? 

Mr.  Gawa^w.  There  mav  be  a  time  when  the  freight  rates  on  this 
pnxiuot  movir.ir  from  the  XVe^t  can  be  chan^ged  a  little. 

Mr.  lIiuL.  IV  vou  e3qf*eot  the  tariff  is  going  to  change  the  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  ii.utu^w.  Xo*  sdr:  we  do  not,  TTie  other  wav  the  rate  is  a 
water  rate.  It  comes  fnvn  Italy  by  water.  You  can  follow  the  water 
rate.  You  can  follow  the  water  rate  clear  across  the  Atlantic  and  up 
the  Missi^^i^ippi  and  the  Mii^^uri  and  the  Ohio,  and  they  can  reach 
every  point  to-day;  and  if  it  is  the  policy  to  aUow  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  go  to' a  fi^reign  country  and  bV  foreign  labor  produce  a 
product  to  the  exclusion  of  American  products^  American  labor  and 
Amorit^n  manufactures,  then  everything  ought  to  come  from  foreign 
cinmtrios. 

Mr.  OiJ^RK.  Mr.  Witness,  this  pumice  in  Italy  is  right  on  the  sea- 
ctvist^  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  iiARiAm\  SiMuotimcs.  and  9i>nietimes  not. 

Mr.  CVvRK.  It  is  risrht  jam  up  against  it! 

Mr.  liARiAnv.  Niv  sir:  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Ci-\RK.  And  there  is  not  a  pound  of  dirt  on  top  of  it! 

Mr.  Oariji^w.  I  will  bring  you  a  gentleman  who  Knows  all  about 
that    .Vs  I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ci-\RK.  Xo:  you  do  not. 

Mr.  (lARiAnv.  But  I  will  bring  you  a  man  that  does  know. 

Mr.  Ci-KRK.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  dirt  is  thicker  on  top 
of  that  puuiiiV  than  it  is  out  here  in  our  country? 

Mr.  (1AR1.0W.  Xo,  sir:  I  have  been  informed  fey  a  gentleman  whose 
word  I  will  abst>lutely  take,  that  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  it  is  naked? 

Mr.  Garix^w.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  do  not  have  to  scrape  as  much  dirt  off  of  it 
as  we  do  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Xo,  sir:  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  it  is  right  on  the  seacoast,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  haul  it  a  foot  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  we  never  had  discovered  any  piunice  in  the 
United  States  we  would  get  our  pumice  all  the  time  cheaper  than  we 
do  now  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  vou  whv,  exactly.  As  soon  as  anything  is 
discovered  in  the  United  States  that  we  ought  to  have  the  advantage 
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of,  somebody  like  you  comes  in  here  and  wants  a  tariff  dapped  on 
top  of  it  that  makes  it  cost  more  than  it  did  before. 

Mr.  Gablow.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Afr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  borax  business. 
Do  you  know  how  that  6  cents  a  pound  tariff  got  on  borax  ? 

Mr.  Gaklow.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  tell  you  very  suddenly.  There 
was  a  Senator  from  Nevada  that  would  not  vote  for  that  tariff  bill 
unless  they  gave  him  that  5  cents  a  pound  on  borax. 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  right;  you  are  getting  straight  information 
now. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  go  over  and  fix  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska! 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  done.  He  has  named  that  as  a  sample  of 
tariff  legislation. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  set  of  men 
or  any  dozen  concerns  that  can  control  the  natural  product  Here  is 
the  map,  and  I  have  the  geological  reports  of  the  men  who  know 
what  they  are  talkins  about,  to  tne  effect  that  this  pumice  covers  thir- 
teen States  of  the  Union.  There  are  great  belts  that  run  from  the 
White  River  clear  across  into  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  where  there  are 
immense  beds.  The  rock  form  is  found  in  Utah,  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  it  is  as  fine  as  any  pumice.  I  have  the  pumice  right  here  in  my 
grip,  which  has  been  analyzed  by  the  best  chemists,  and  it  is  as  good 
as  anv  pumice  that  was  ever  imported  into  this  country. 

(The  spjecimens  of  the  pumice  referred  to  were  here  exhibited  to 
the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  genuine  article,  Mr.  Calderhead? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  know.     Ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Garlow.  In  connection  with  this,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  for  you  to  consider  this.  Here  is  a  letter  that  I  would 
like  to  read  to  your  committee.  It  is  from  Professor  Barbour,  the 
state  geologist  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.     It  reads  as  follows: 

NOVKMBER,  23,  1908. 

Mr.  Gablow, 

Cudahy  Company,  South  Omaha,  Nehr. 
Deab  Sib:  I  am  able  to  send  you  to-day  the  sketches,  which  will  show  you 
how  the  various  grades  of  our  Nebraska  pumice  compare  in  iM^int  of  size,  uni- 
formity, purity,  and  vesicularity  with  the  imi)orted  pumice.  Your  mechanically- 
assorted  pumice  is  by  all  odds  the  purest,  most  uniform,  and  vesicular  of  any 
of  the  many  samples  which  have  found  their  way  to  this  office.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  your  samples  of  assorted  Nebraska  pumice  numbered  F.  F.  and  F.  F.  F. 
seem  more  vesicular  than  the  same  numbers  in  the  imported  pumice.  In  many 
samples  submitted  we  find  it  the  other  way.  I  see  no  reason  why  your  native 
pumice  Is  not  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  imported  article. 

In  articles,  which  I  had  occasion  to  write  upon  this  subject  a  number  of  years 
ago,  I  called  attention  to  the  probability  of  our  pumice  displacing  the  foreign 
pumice,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  starting  In  the  right  direction  to  do  it 
I  do  not  see  how  in  practical  work  your  pumice  can  fail  to  be  sharp  and  quick 
cutting  and  there  must  be  a  market  for  your  product  from  the  outset.  I  should 
like  to  see  your  company  push  this  matter  to  the  limit,  and  believe  that  you 
can  yet  supply  the  bulk  of  the  pumice  used  in  the  United  States,  There  are 
countless  beds  of  fine  natural  pumice,  volcanic  dust,  in  Nebraska  and  neighbor- 
iog  States  awaiting  development.  If  there  is  anything  further  which  we  can 
do  for  your  company  in  this  connection,  please  command  us. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Edwin  H.  Babboup., 

State  Oeolo0i8t, 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  that  part  of  Kansas  where  this 
pumice  is  is  nearly  as  level  as  this  table,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  whole  State  of  Kansas  level  ? 
.  Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  a  hill  50' feet  high  in  the  State,  is  there? 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  can  show  you  hilk  a  hundred  feet  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  Very  much  to  come  out  there  and  go 
jaunting  with  you  and  find  one. 

Mr.  Garlow.  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  as  well  compromise  and  call  it  75  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Kansas  is  accessible  to  railroads,  and  they  have  the 
best  roads  in  the  world  in  western  Kansas,  the  natural  roads,  and  yet 
you  come  here  and  talk  about  hauling  this  stuff  out  of  gulches  to 
the  railroad. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Let  mo  explain  to  you,  friend.  It  is  a  peculiaritv, 
there  is  not  a  place  where  this  stuff  is  found  unless  it  is  m  a  gulch, 
because  it  was  thrown  in  there  at  some  age  of  the  world's  history  that 
I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  I  recKon  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Garlow.  But  it  is  always  up  a  gulch ;  you  will  find  it  no  place 
else. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Here  is  the  article 
that  costs  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  in  New  York,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment statistics.  It  costs  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  or  a  Httle  more  to 
freight  it  from  your  point  of  production  to  New  York.  You  deliber- 
ately propose  that  there  shall  be  a  tariff  put  on  this  of  a  half  a  cent 
a  pound,  so  as  to  equalize  that  cost  of  f reiglit,  and  give  you  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  sir ;  not  by  any  means.    You  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  alike.    You  are  quoting  a  half  a  cent  a  pound.    You  can  not 
f>  to  New  York  to-day  and  buy  that  pumice  for  less  than  $22.50  a  ton. 
hat  is  not  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  not  half  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Garlow.  That  is  a  half  a  cent  more.     . 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  could  develop  this  industry  so  as  to  ultimately 
reduce  this  to  the  cost  of  what  it  is  now,  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
your  proposition,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  vou  are  making  an  impos- 
sible proposition  here;  that  it  would  absolutely  require  forever  that 
that  tariff  should  remain  at  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  always  equalize 
the  cost  of  that  freight. 

Mr.  Garlow.  No,  indeed ;  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Would  not  the  same  argument  have  prevented 
any  tariff  on  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes ;  and  that  is  not  at  all  the  way  I  look  at  it,  and  it 
is  not  the  way  it  would  figure  out,  because  you  could  not  do  that  even 
to-day  on  your  imported.  Your  imported  goes  into  New  York  City 
with  a  duty  on  the  powdered  form  of  $19.17.  Now,  there  is  where  the 
hardship  is,  in  trying  to  develop  the  American.  Here  are  the  fellows 
at  the  seaboard  country  who  can  get  the  rock  pumice  in  at  $1.52  a  ton. 
They  can  grind  it  cheaply.  Consequently  if  the  duty  was  up  along 
with  the  manufactured  pumice  of  Italy  we  would  come  nearer  being 
able  to  compete. 
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Mr.  Hill.  It  is  $6  a  ton,  and  you  want  to  raise  it  to  $11. 

Mr.  Gablow.  The  duty  is  now  $6  a  ton  on  manufactured  pumice, 
where  the  work  is  all  done  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  $1.52  on  the  rock? 

Mr.  Garlow.  Yes,  sir,  $1.52 ;  that  is  right.  But  here  is  an  applica- 
tion that  you  gentlemen  probably  do  not  want  to  hear,  of  Mr.  Quigle}', 
but  I  ask  that  this  matter  be  filed  in  the  record  here  for  future  refer- 
ence, to  be  taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  it  to  the  reporter. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  SO^  1908. 
Chairman  and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  join  in  the  application  of  the  Cudahy 
Company  requesting  that  the  duty  on  imported  pumice  be  increased 
to  at  least  1  cent  per  pound.  In  making  this  request  I  wish  to  state 
to  this  honorable  committee  that  I  am  the  owner  of  what  ought  to  and 
would  be  valuable  pumice  property  if  properly  protected  against  the 
foreign  material. 

Afany  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  making  practical  investiga- 
tions of  the  mineral  resources  all  through  the  Pacific  slope  and  Rocky 
Mountain  country.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  I  discovered  wonder- 
ful pumice  deposits  both  in  rock  and  powdered  forms.  The  merit 
of  the  material  impressed  me  so  favorably  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  SQme  time  a  good  industry  would  be  built  up  from  tne  develop- 
ment of  the  material. 

I  traced  this  material  from  the  volcanic  country  along  the  Rockies 
into  the  States  of  Utah  and  Nebraska  and  bought  properties  of  this 
class  in  each.  More  th^n  ten  years  ago  I  attempted  to  develop  this 
enterprise  and,  together  with  others,  constructed  a  plant  in  Chicago 
and  started  to  and  did  manufacture  and  place  on  the  market  a  pumice. 
The  railroad  rates  from  the  West  where  the  raw  material  was  found 
was  high,  as  was  also  the  labor  to  produce  and  manufacture  it,  and 
while  battling  with  these  difficulties  and  attempting  to  develop  an 
American  industry,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  per- 
mitting imported  pumice  to  come  into  the  country  for  an  insignifi- 
cantly small  rate  of  duty,  arid  after  struggling  along  and  losing 
$50,000,  the  business  suspended. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  the  West  has  put  as  good  pumice 
as  any  foreign  country  can  produce  on  the  market  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  committee  will,  while  the  opportunity  is  present, 
place  such  duty  on  all  imported  pumice,  whether  in  raw  or  manu- 
factured form,  as  will  insure  the  development  of  the  American 
pumice.  To  do  so  will  bring  about  competition,  stimulate  the  Ameri- 
cans to  devise  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  producing  the  ma- 
terial, low«^r  the  freight  rates  on  the  raw  and  manufactured  article, 
and  the  result  will  fe  the  American  consumer  will  get  pumice  for 
much  less  than  they  now  pay  for  it. 

The  uses  for  the  material  are  growing  yearly,  and  once  it  receives 
the  protection  it  should  have  it  will  be  developed  and  found  to  be 
valuable  in  many  ways  not  at  present  used.  It  would  be  time  and 
money  fooled  away  to  attempt  to  place  this  material  on  the  market 
under  present  conditions  as  a  commercial  pumice;  it  would  mean 
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Americans  developing  the  uses  for  it  and  Italian  or  other  cheap  labor 
furnishing  the  material.  It  may  be  contended  by  a  few  American 
brokers  who  handle  the  importea  pumice  and  one  or  two  who  secure 
the  rock  pumice  shipped  into  the  United  States  cheaply  that  the 
increased  duty  would  work  a  hardship  on  them.  In  answer  to  this 
I  would  ask,  How  much  American  labor  are  these  men  employing 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business?  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  commercial  business  that  brokers  can  and  often  do 
business  by  simply  having  desk  room  in  some  office,  and  conduct  their 
business  by  correspondence. 

Should  any  American  citizen  be  encouraged  or  even  permitted  to 
go  to  a  foreign  country  and  there  employ  the  cheapest  labor  on  earth 
to  produce  and  bring  into  this  country  an  unfinished  product  and  by 
this  means  crush  out  the  development  of  an  honest  American  in- 
dustry? Why  not  be  content  to  join  in  the  development  of  our  own 
pumice?  Simply  because  his  profit  on  the  importea  pumice  is  double 
and  treble  what  it  would  be  in  handling  the  American. 

If  these  people  still  persist  in  securing  their  material  from  foreign 
countries,  uien  let  Congress  increase  the  duty  on  the  imported  ma- 
terial when  the  American  manufacturer  can  )ye  on  an  equality  with 
him. 

Wm.  Qihglbt. 

Mr.  Garlow.  Just  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to  go  into  the 
record  and  get  it  before  this  committee,  and  that  is  the  question  as  to 
its  durability.    Here  is  one  of  the  big  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  read  too  much  of  that  if  you  are  going  to 
put  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Garlow.  All  right ;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 
I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 


TAKES  H.  BHODES  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  ASK  FOB  ABOUTIOir 
OF  DUTY  ON  UNUANUFACTTTBED  PUMICE  AND  INCBEASE  OF 
DTJTY  ON  THE  MANUFACTTIBED. 

Chicago,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We,  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pumice  stone,  and  we  request 
that  your  committee  in  framing  the  new  tariff  bill  shall  provide: 

1.  To  abolish  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
unmanufactured  pumice  stone. 

2.  That  you  increase  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured  pumice 
stone  from  $6  to  $9  per  ton. 

8.  That  you  provide  that  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  im- 
pose an  export  duty  on  unmanufactured  pumice  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty 
to  the  duties  herein  imposed  on  manufactured  pumice. 

In  other  words,  we  ask  the  removal  of  a  duty  on  our  raw  material, 
which  is  not  found  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  it  operates  at 
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present  only  as  a  tax  on  the  American  manufacturer  and  protects 
neither  American  labor  nor  capital. 

All  of  the  pumice  stone  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the  Lipari 
Islands  in  Italy.  In  no  other  place  in  the  world  has  a  pumice  de- 
posit been  found  suitable  for  the  mechanical  uses  for  which  Italian 
pumice  stone  is  now  used.  Our  business  is  to  import  the  unmanufac- 
tured pumice  stone  and  reduce  the  same  to  powders  in  our  Brooklyn 
mill. 

The  duty  on  unmanufactured  pumice  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Its  present  market  price  is  48  shillings  c,  i.  f .  New  York.  The  freight 
is  18  shillings  and  the  duty  is  based  on  the  net  valuation  of  30  shil- 
lings f.  o.  b.  Messina,  which  is  the  point  of  shipment,  and  amounts  to 
$1.10  per  ton,  or  5  cents  per  hundral  pounds. 

The  duty  on  Italian  manufactured  pumice  being  27  cents  per  100 
pounds,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  5  cents  per  100  pounds  duty  on  our 
unmanufactured  pumice,  therefore  our  net  protection  is  the  difference 
or  22  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $4.20  per  ton. 

Furthermore,  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  unmanufactured  pum- 
ice in  1897,  when  the  present  law  was  enacted,  was  based  on  the  pre- 
vailing market  price  of  38  shillings  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  the 
duty  on  which  was  74  cents.  The  present  market  price  now  beine 
48  shillings  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  the  duty  is  $1.10  ana  our  additional 
burden  is  35  cents  per  ton. 

In  addition  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  we  lose  at  least  5  per 
cent  in  reducing  the  grinding  pumice  to  a  powder  owing  to  shrink- 
age from  moisture,  etc.,  while  they  pay  on  the  net  manufactured 
product. 

The  actual  cost,  taken  from  our  books  for  the  year  ending  May  1. 
1908,  shows  that  our  cost  of  manufacturing  is  divided  per  ton  or 
2,000  pounds  as  follows : 

Insurance,  silk  bolting  cloth,  labor,  factory  exijeuses ^5.  or* 

Tower  and  rent 2.  sT 

Cost  per  ton  to  get  it  to  the  mill: 

Lighterage  from  ship  to  bush  dcK'ks $0.  (M) 

Transijort  from  bush  docks  to  factory .(50 

— —       l.i»0 

Cost  for  bags,  H  bags  to  the  ton,  at  10^  cents .  S4 

Total 10.47 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  grinding  stone,  at  48  shillings  per  ton,  or 
$11.64,  plus  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  30  shillings  (which  is  the  price 
f.  o.  b.  Messina),  or  $1.09,  makes  the  grinding  stone  cost,  f.  o.  b.  New 

York 12.23 

Which,  added  to  our  factory  cost,  makes  the  cost  of  our  production  ready 
for  sale  at 22. 70 

This  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  selling,  interest  on  investment,  and 
depreciation  on  the  machinery,  which  is  considerable. 

vVe  attach  herewith  letters  from  Enrico  Ganni  &  Co.,  Leghorn, 
Italy ;  Famularo  &  Co.,  Carbone  &  Co.,  who  are  the  largest  exporters 
of  Italian-OTOund  pumice  stone.  These  people  quote  a  common  mar- 
ket price  of  $12  per  2,000  pounds,  c.  i.  f .  New  York,  plus  duty  of  $5.40 
per  short  ton,  making  the  price  to  the  jobber,  duty  paid,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  in  bags,  $17.40. 

A  statement  made  by  Giuseppe  Ferlazzo  and  certified  to  by  Gio- 
vanni Oreface,  both  oi  whom  nave  operated  pumice-stone  mills  in 
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Italy,  Mr.  Ferlazzo's  father  owning  the  mill  himself,  and  supple- 
mented by  the  personal  inquiry  and  verification  by  the  writer  in  two 
different  visits  to  Lipari. 

Short  toiL 

Grinding  pnmice  stone $2.70 

Fuel,  labor,  rent,  etc 3.38 

Bags .90 

Ocean  freight  on  the  finished  product 2.62 

Duty  in  United  States 5.40 

15.00 

We  would  esjpecially  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  labor  used  m  manufacturing  this  material  is  that  of  Italian  con- 
victs who  are  sentenced  to  this  island,  and  who  are  obliged  to  work 
for  their  food  and  are  locked  up  for  the  nisht  These  convicts  are 
given  10  cents  a  day  to  buy  food  with  by  the  Italian  Government  and 
earn  an  average  of  20  cents  by  working  in  the  pumice  mills. 

Furthermore,  children  as  young  as  8  years  old  are  employed  in 
the  mills,  and  the  hours  of  work  are  from  6  in  the  morning  until  7 
at  night. 

The  highest  wages  paid  to  anyone  in  the  mill  is  40  cents  per  day, 
and  that  is  paid  to  the  foreman  and  his  assistant. 

The  difference  in  their  cost  of  production  is  made  up  largely  of 
labor  and  wages,  rent,  etc.  We  append  a  schedule  as  to  the  wages 
in  Lipari,  where  all  the  pumice  stone  is  ground,  and  the  wages  we 
pay: 

Common  labor:  Per  day. 

Italy 10. 20 

New   York 2. 00 

Carpenter : 

Italy .  50 

New  York 4.00 

Engineer : 

Italy .  50 

New  York 3. 00 

Fireman : 

Italy .  40 

New  York 2. 00 

Bookkeeper :  Per  month. 

Italy $10.00 

New  York 60. 60 

We  have  no  advantage  over  the  Italian  grinder  because  of  any 
labor-saving  machinery,  for  we  both  use  practically  the  same  kind 
of  a  plant. 

The  mills  in  Italy  are  located  on  virtually  a  desert  island,  and  as 
the  property  is  of  hardly  any  value,  you  can  figure  that  at  7  per 
cent  on  the  valuation  they  would  not  pay  over  $300  a  year  for  rent. 

While  the  manufacturer  of  the  American  ground  at  Brooklyn 
serves  to  increase  the  value  of  all  the  surrounding  property,  we  pay 
$3,125  per  year  for  rent  alone.  In  addition  to  that,  we  pay  $2,600  a 
year  for  power. 

The  present  ocean  freight  from  Messina  to  New  York  on  Italian 
CTOund  pumice  stone  is  13s.  6d.  per  long  ton,  and  on  the  unmanu- 
factured 18  shillings  per  ton,  putting  us  to  a  disadvantage  of  4s.  6d., 
or  $1.08  per  100  pounds  in  freight  alone.  This  difference  in  freight 
is  caused  by  the  bulk  of  lump,  or  unmanufactured  pumice. 
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The  United  States  daily  consular  reports  of  March  30,  1908,  on 
page  10,  states  that  on  January  5,  1908,  the  municipality  of  Lipari 
have  put  a  tax  on  pumice  stone,  ground  in  Italy,  oi  $1.22  per  short 
ton. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  also  assessed  an  export  tax  on  unmanu- 
factured pumice  stone  or  grinding  rock  pumice,  which  is  our  only 
crude  material,  of  $1.56  per  short  ton.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
must  pay  23  cents  more  per  ton  on  our  raw  material  than  the  Italian 
grinder  on  his  finished  product,  for  he  pays  no  local  Italian  duty 
on  the  unmanufactured  pumice  which  he  uses  to  make  powdered 
pumice.  To  this  figure  you  must  add  10  per  cent^  owing  to  shrink- 
age in  moisture  present  in  the  manufactured  pumice  which  is  taken 
out  in  powdering  at  Brooklyn,  making  a  total  disadvantage  of  24 
cents  per  ton. 

Further,  the  Italian  business  of  exporting  of  unmanufactured 
pumice  is  in  such  strong  hands  they  have  an  agreement  which  has 
resulted  in  an  advance  in  price  from  36  shillings  in  1897  to  47  shil- 
limzs  in  1908,  although  the  supply  is  as  plentifulas  ever. 

Kecent  municipal  legislation  at  Lipari  and  confidential  reports 
from  there  lead  us  to  believe  that  if  proper  protection  is  given  us 
enabling  us  to  successfully  compete  witn  the  Italian  grinder  that  the 
association  will  advance  the  price  of  our  crude  unmanufactured  pum- 
ice to  such  a  point  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  the  manufactured 
pumice  in  America.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  forced 
to  buy  our  crude  material  from  them  as  it  occurs  no  other  place  in 
the  world. 

Therefore  we  want  for  an  equalizing  duty,  asked  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  plea. 

There  was  imported  into  this  country  during  1906,  2,103  tons  of 
Italian  powdered  pumice  stone,  all  of  which  could  be  ground  in  this 
country  under  a  protection  act,  and  each  ton  would  mean  that  over 
$12  would  be  expended  in  this  country  for  labor,  rent,  etc.,  making 
a  total  increase  of  value  produced  $25,236,  which  is  now  sent  from 
Italy. 

There  are  only  two  other  grinders  of  pumice  in  the  United  States 
at  present.  These  firms  have  a  call  for  their  brand,  and  yet  haven't 
been  able  to  enlarge  their  plants  since  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Directly  after  the  Dingley  bill  several  mills  started  to  grind 
pumice,  thinking  it  profitable,  but  their  experience  has  been  disas- 
trous. Since,  then  the  following  American  grinders  of  pumice  stone 
have  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  business  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: The  Lyndhurst  mills,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.,  insolvency;  C.  K.  Wil- 
liams Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  unprofitable. 

Tlie  next  one  on  this  list  will  be  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  as  we  have 
lost  considerable  money  in  the  business  to  date,  unless  we  get  protec- 
tion. 

We  have  been  in  operation  for  the  last  three  years,  and  have  oper- 
ated without  a  profit,  and  to-day  we  show  an  actual  cash  loss  of 
$6,558.75  on  an  mvestment  of  about  $30,000.  This  loss  is  a  trading 
loss  and  not  due  to  salaries,  as  the  entire  amount  of  salaries  for  officers 
drawn  out  of  the  company  for  the  last  three  years  is  only  $900. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  your  committee  in  confidence  an 
audit  of  our  affairs  by  the  American  Audit  Company,  made  up  to 
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March  31,  1908.     It  shows  a  loss  of  $4,880.75,  which  since  that  time 
has  been  increased. 

Our  three  years'  lease  expired  in  May,  and  we  made  a  lease  for  one 
year  only  to  await  the  action  of  your  committee,  for  unless  some 
relief  is  given  we  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  business. 

The  Lyndhurst  mills,  who  discontinued  business  in  January,  1907, 
show  a  loss  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year. 

We  might  add  that  there  is  in  the  United  States  no  association 
nor  agreement  among  pumice  grinders,  nor  is  one  possible,  as  any 
grindmg  mill  could  with  practically  his  same  plant  reduce  pumice 
to  a  powder,  providing  the  market  price  would  allow  him  a  profit 

The  custom-house  record  will  show  that  in  1907  and  1908  we  im- 
ported 60  per  cent  of  all  the  unmanufactured  pumice  that  came  into 
this  country  and  compete  with  the  Italian  shippers  more  than  any 
other  grinder^  and  we  wish  that  you  would  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  exclusively  in  the  business  of  grinding  pumice  stone. 

The  slight  increase  in  price  would  be  of  trifling  importance  to  all 
consumers,  as  the  average  dealer  only  buys  it  by  me  barrel  at  a  time 
and  will  average  less  than  5  barrels  per  year  and  it  would  be  borne  by 
the  manufacturer  entirely.  The  cost  for  pumice  in  finishing  the 
varnish  of  a  buggy  is  $0,015,  a  piano  $0.03  each,  etc. 

It  is  our  desire  that  American  mills  ffl*ind  all  of  the  pumice  stone 
in  this  country,  instead  of  importing  this  already  ground,  and  we 
feel  we  should  be  encouraged  in  this  direction,  and  thus  help  to  create 
by  the  use  of  labor  and  material  at  least  $25,000  valuation  annually. 

If  you  increase  the  duty  to  $9  a  ton  on  the  Italian-ground  pumice, 
it  would  then  cost  to  import  $17.40  per  2,000  pounds,  plus  $5.40  duty, 
or  $22.80  per  short  ton  f .  o.  b.  New  York.  We  have  shown  our  cost 
of  production  is  $23.20  a  ton. 

By  abolishing  the  duW  on  the  grinding  rock  pumice  stone  we 
would  save  $1.09  a  ton.  This  would  cut  our  cost  of  production  down 
to  $22.11,  thus  giving  us  a  fair  chance  of  competition. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  your  hearings  of  November  23  by  our  com- 
petitors, R.  J.  Waddell  and  T.  Van  Amringe  &  Co.,  you  will  notice 
that  their  finished  cost  of  production  averages  $23  per  ton,  the  same 
as  ours.  The  abolishment  of  a  $1  duty  on  the  unmanufactured  ma- 
terial would  reduce  this  cost  to  $22.  We  have  sliown  the  Italian- 
manufactured  goods  are  sold  presumably  with  a  profit  to  the  Italian 
manufacturer  at  $17.40  per  ton,  duty  paid,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  even 
after  paying  the  present  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

Taking  our  cost  less  the  duty  on  crude,  we  are  still  $4.60  per  ton 
behind  their  cost  of  production. 

I  can  not  see  where  this  slight  reduction  on  the  crude  material  is 
of  sufiicient  benefit  to  enable  us  to  live,  and  it  would  seem  useless 
to  assess  a  duty  whicli  is  insufiicient  to  at  least  equalize  the  selling 
price  of  the  pumice  manufactured  in  Italy.  These  Italian  sales  prices 
can  be  verified  by  your  own  custom-house  authorities. 

Pumice  stone  is  only  a  part  of  the  business  of  our  competitors,  while 
it  is  our  exclusive  and  entire  business. 

The  imports  on  pumice  stone  of  all  kinds  prior  to  1897  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000  tons  per  year,  but  the  protective  duty  of  $6  per  ton  en- 
couraged manufacturers  to  build  plants  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
consumption.    The  amount  imported,  both  lump  and  powdered,  in 
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lllOO  was   about  5,105  tons,   GO  per  cent  of  which   was  a:round   in 
Italy. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  give  you  further  information  if  you  so 
desire. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co., 

New  York. 
E.  R.  Murphy,  President. 


Chicago,  November  15^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Care  Ways  and  Means  Corarrdttee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Boutell  ;    «     «     *    Two  years  and  a  half  ago  we  built 
a  mill  in  Brooklyn  for  the  sole  purpose  of  grinding  Italian  lump 
pumice  stone  or  pezzame,  which  is  found  only  on  the  island  of 
Lipari,  near  Messina,  Italy. 

At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  grinding 
rock  or  pezzame,  which  is  valued  at  about  $10  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  New 
York.  The  duty,  of  course,  is  paid  after  the  freight  is  deducted, 
which  means  on  the  net  price  of  about  $7  per  ton,  which  amounts  to 
about  $1,  while  on  the  finished  product  there  is  a  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 
You  might  think  on  the  first  thought  that  $5  per  ton  would  be 
sufficient  protection;  however,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
the  contrary,  the  principal  one  being  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  our 
labor  from  $12  to  $25  per  week  for  fifty-four  hours'  work,  while  the 
foreign  grinders  employ  woman,  child,  and  convict  labor,  at  an 
average  of  25  cents  per  day,  or  $1.50  per  week,  and  they  work  four- 
teen hours  per  day  in  summer  time  and  twelve  hours  m  winter,  as 
compared  to  our  nine  hours  per  day. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co., 
E.  R.  Murphy,  President. 


THE  KIELGASS-LEHMAN  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL,  WISHES  NO 
INCEEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  PUMICE  STONE 

Chicago.  Decemher  10^  190S. 
Hon.  II.  S.  Boutell, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  The  matter  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is 
pumice  stone  imported  into  this  country  from  Italian  points,  princi- 
pallv  from  Messina  and  Genoa. 

This  material  is  brought  in  both  in  the  original  lump  and  in  a 
powdered  form.  The  present  duty  is  $6  per  ton  on  the  powdered  or 
manufactured  product  and  a  specific  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  lump 
or  original  pumice. 

The  duty  on  the  powdered  article  is  excessive  when  you  consider 
that  the  original  cost  of  this  material  in  Italy  is  about  $10  per  ton, 
making  the  duty  about  60  per  cent.  The  duty  on  the  lump  pumice 
stone  IS  about  nght,  and  should  be  retained  in  the  tariff  list  at  that 
amount. 
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Several  months  ago  the  Italian  Government  imposed  an  export 
duty  on  this  commodity,  which  was  a  further  hardship  when  you 
consider  the  import  duty  of  $6  per  ton  imposed  on  it  by  our  Grovem- 
ment. 

This  material  does  not  come  into  competition  with  any^  American 
product,  for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturers  who  use  Italian  pumice 
find  that  they  are  unable  to  use  "  silica  "  or  American  pumice  stone 
for  their  uses. 

The  finest  silica  can  be  produced  and  delivered  in  Chicago  for  about 
$7.50  per  ton,  as  against  a  cost  of  $22  per  ton  on  Italian  pumice  stone, 
so  you  will  see  that  if  it  is  a  matter  of  protection  the  American  in- 
dustiy  is  certainlv  fully  protected. 

Begarding  the  lump  or  original  Italian  pumice,  there  is  none  found 
in  the  United  States  that  can  be  used  in  the  manufactures  and  arts, 
and  there  should  only  be  a  duty  for  revenue,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
protect. 

This  matter  will  be  up  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  pumice-stone  importers.  The  T.  J. 
Peterson  Gjmpany,  whom  we  represent,  are  very  large  importers  and 
are  vitally  interested  in  having  the  tariff  on  this  material  reduced, 
but  under  no  conditions  do  they  want  an  increase  of  duty. 

You  will  be  giving  the  pumice-stone  business  and  myself  personally 
a  boost  by  doinff  what  you  can  along  the  lines  of  this  letter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  C-  Lehman, 
For  The  Kielgass-Lehman  Co. 


THE  CTJDAHT  PACKING  COMPANY,  SOTTTH  OMAHA,  NEBE.,  SXTB- 

MITS  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  EELATIVE  TO  THE  DXJTY  ON 

PTTMICE  STONE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  28, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  (\ 

Gentlemen:  There  are  five  interests,  so  far  as  we  know  of,  to  be 
considered  by  your  committee  in  disposing  of  the  proposed  increase 
of  duty  on  imported  pumice. 

First.  That  of  the  Government  from  a  revenue  standpoint. 

Second.  The  consumer. 

Third.  The  application  of  J.  R.  Waddell  &  Co.  and  T.  Van  Am- 
ringe,  to  place  the  imported  rock  pumice  on  the  free  list. 

Fourth.  The  application  of  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.  to  place  the 
rock  or  unmanufactured  imported  on  the  free  list  and  to  increase  the 
duty  on  the  manufactured  to  $9  per  ton. 

Fifth.  The  request  of  the  Cudahy  -Company  and  William  Qui^ley 
to  increase  the  duty  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  all  classes  of  im- 
ported pumice. 

The  further  evidence  we  now  present  in  support  of  our  position. 

The  duty  collected  by  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  from  the  unmanufactured  imported  pumice  was 
$8,183.10,  and  from  the  manufactured  $20,680.79;  total,  $28,863.89. 
(See  Report  No.  15,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  1907,  p.  54.) 
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The  proposed  increase  from  tlie  existing  rate  ($6  per  ton  on  im- 
ported manufactured  and  15  per  cent  of  tne  appraised  valuation  at 
American  ports  on  the  unmanufactured)  is  so  slight  (yet  absolutely 
necessary)  that  we  do  not  apprehend  it  will  reduce  the  Government's 
revenue  from  this  source  within  the  next  two  years,  because  it  re- 

?|uires  time  to  fully  develop  new  enterprises  and  locate  the  markets 
or  the  manufactured  material;  but  aiter  that  time  it  will  compel 
the  importer  and  broker  to  reduce  their  profits  and  meet  legitimate 
American  competition  if  they  desire  to  continue  patronizing  foreign 
interests  instead  of  American. 

From  a  business  standpoint  let  us  compare  the  income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  law  exists  at  present  with  the  general  benefits  with  the 
law  as  we  request.  For  the  sake  of  ar^ment  we  will  admit  the  Gov- 
ernment's revenue  from  the  importation  of  pumice,  which  amounts 
to  about  $30,000  per  annum,  will  be  entirely  cut  off  in  three  years. 
In  the  loss  of  this  trifling  amount  of  revenue  will  we  not  have  built 
up  an  enterprise  at  home  employing  a  large  number  of  American 
wage-earners?  Will  we  not  keep  at  home  from  one  to  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  that  otherwise  would  be  paid  annually  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  raw  and  manufactured  pumice  and  for  ocean 
freights?  Will  we  not  enhance  the  value  or  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  pumice  land  which  otherwise  would  be  of  but  little  value?  Labor, 
and  the  western  farmer  owning  pumice  land,  and  the  consumer  of  the 
manufactured  material  will  l^  the  recipients  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  granting  of  our  request. 

The  American  consumer  is  by  right  entitled  to  pay  only  a  legiti- 
mate profit  for  what  he  uses,  whether  it  be  something  to  eat,  wear,  or 
use  in  any  lawful  business  in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  On  the  other, 
hand,  he  has  no  right  to  demand  or  expect  that  Congress  will  enact 
a  law  or  permit  one  to  remain  in  force  which  will  build  up  foreign 
industries  employing  poorly  paid  foreign  labor  and  bring  their  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured  product  into  the  United  States  and 
dump  same  onto  our  people,  ana  thus  destroy  or  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  a  legitimate  competitive  American  business  employing  and 
paying  decent  wages  to  their  laborers,  even  though  one  American 
citizen  in  five  thousand  who  might  use  the  article  would  be  required 
to  pay  a  cent  or  two  more  in.  the  run  of  a  year  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  paid  for  the  imported  article  (which  would  not  be  true 
in  this  case). 

As  the  hearing  before  the  committee  December  4, 1908,  one  of  your 
honorable  memfers  suggested  if  we  "  could  develop  this  industry  so 
as  to  ultimately  reduce  this  to  the  cost  of  what  it  now  is,  he  would  be 
for  our  proposition."  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  will  be 
done  and  in  less  than  three  years ;  the  consumer  will  be  reached  and 
get  his  material  at  a  price  greatly  reduced  from  that  paid  at  present; 
the  American  consumers  will  demand  this;  competition  will  force  it, 
if  nothing  else. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  applicants  to  secure  tlie  increase  duty 
in  order  that  they  may  add  it  to  profits.  Generally  speaking,  we 
think  where  a  tariff  has  been  placed  on  an  article  the  public  has  been 
fairly  treated.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  there 
may  "be  articles  on  which  the  tariff  has  served  its  purpose  and  can  be 
reduced  or  totally  abolished,  but  these  conditions  do  not  apply  to  our 
proposition. 
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THE   APPLICATION    OF   WADDELL  &   CO.   AKD  VAN   AMRINGE  TO  PL.\CE  THE 
IMPORTED  UNMANUFACTURED  PUMICE  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

The  application  of  the  above-named  parties  will  be  found  in  the 
published  report  of  the  evening  hearing  before  this  committee  Novem- 
ber 23,  1908. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  statements  made  by  these 
gentlemen,  but  they  are  in  many  respects  at  variance  with  well-known 
facts. 

"  Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country  and  its  being  on 
the  free  list  would  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  any  proper- 
ties in  the  United  States,"  as  stated  by  Waddell  &  Co. 

Similar  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Van  Amringe. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this  brief  and  many  other  persons 
that  enormous  deposits  of  both  rock  and  powdered  pumice  exist  in  the 
Western  States,  namely,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  others.  (See  statement  William 
Quiffley.) 

The  granting  of  the  request  of  these  people  would  not  only  stop  all 
future  development,  but  crush  out  concerns  now  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  the  American  pumice. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  made  by  these  gentlemen  that  they 
are  not  objecting  to  the  development  of  the  foreign  material  by  the 
poorly  paid  foreign  laborers,  up  to  the  point  where  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  can  be  laid  down  at  the  American  port;  beyond  this  point  they 
can  no  longer  use  this  cheap  labor;  but  their  competitors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  can  go  further  and  use  this  cheap  labor  in  manufac- 
turing the  pumice,  bring  it  to  the  American  ports,  and  for  $6  per  ton 
duty  place  their  material  on  the  market  in  competition  with  that  pro- 
duced bv  the  American  grinder. 

To  take  the  duty  off  the  rock  or  unmanufactured  pumice  would  be 
wrong  for  two  reasons;  first,  it  would  destroy  all  present  semblance 
of  competition  and  place  the  business  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
people  in  this  country;  second,  it  would  forever  kill  the  development 
of  the  American  pumice,  and  take  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the 
United  States  for  the  foreign  raw  material  and  ocean  freights  that 
would  remain  at  home  if  the  American  material  were  given  the  pro- 
tection it  deserves. 

In  the  applications  of  Waddell  &  Co.  and  Van  Amringe  before 
your  honorable  committee,  neither  requested  the  duty  increased  on  the 
pumice  wholly  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  and  imported  into 
the  United  States;  yet  in  the  same  application  to  place  the  rock 
form  on  the  free  list  they  tell  you  the  duty  on  the  imported  rock 
amounts  to  $1.05  per  ton,  that  the  cost  price  of  producing  a  ton  of 
manufactured  pumice  in  America  out  of  the  imported  rock  is  $23.08, 
and  that  the  foreign  wholl^y  manufactured,  with  the  $6  per  ton 
duty  paid,  can  be  laid  down  in  this  country  for  $20  per  ton  and  less. 
Suppose  we  concede  the  $1.05  they  ask;  it  still  leaves  their  material 
costing  them  $22.03  per  ton  as  against  the  manufactured  imported 
$20  per  ton.  (See  Exhibits  A  and  B.)  It  would  not  seem  to  us 
that  they  could  do  much  business  with  a  margin  of  $2.03  per  ton 
against  them.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  know  what  the  real  margin 
of  profit  is  on  this  imported  material.  On  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1908,  the  Cudahy  Company  was  quoted  carload,  four  standard 
-—des  of  pumice  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City  at  $22.50  per  ton. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  JAMES  II.  liHODES  &  CO.  TO  PLACE  THE  ROCK  OR 
UNMANUFACTUHED  ON  THE  FREE  LIST  AND  INCREASE  THE  DUTY  ON 
THE  MANUFACTURED  IMPORTED  TO  $9  PER  TON. 

We  have  carefully  summed  up  their  showing,  and  believe  after 
your  committee  has  read  their  statements  all  doubts  will  be  removed 
if  any  ever  existed  in  your  minds  as  to  the  fairness  of  our  position 
and  the  necessity  of  its  adoption. 

They  tell  you  "All  of  the  pumice  stone  in  the  world  is  produced 
in  the  Lipari  Island  of  Italy.  In  no  other  place  in  the  world  has 
a  i)umice  deposit  been  found  suitable  for  the  mechanical  uses  for 
which  Italian  pumice  stone  is  now  used." 

We  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this  point,  but  simply  state  these 
people  must  be  ignorant  of  the  conditions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  unfamiliar  with  the  Government's  geolo^cal  reports  as  well  as 
the  numerous  reports  by  scientists  on  this  subject. 

They  again  state  "  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  forced 
to  buy  our  crude  material  from  them  as  it  occurs  no  other  place  in 
the  world." 

If  this  was  true,  the  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  should 
be  on  the  free  list;  to  place  a  duty  on  material  which  was  abso- 
lutely owned  and  controlled  by  people  in  a  foreign  country,  would 
mean  they  would  advance  the  selling  price  over  and  above  their 
profit  to  cover  the  import  duty,  and  the  consumer  would  be  the  loser. 

They  again  say:  "We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  used  in  manufacturing  this  material  is 
that  of  Italian  convicts,  who  are  sentenced  to  this  island,  and  who 
are  obliged  to  work  for  their  food  and  locked  up  for  the  night. 
These  convicts  are  given  10  cents  a  day  to  buy  food  with  by  the 
Italian  Government,  and  earn  an  average  of  20  cents  by  working  in 
the  pumice  mills." 

You  are  also  told :  "  Children  as  young  as  8  years  old  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  and  the  hours  of  work  are  from  6  in  the  morning 
until  7  at  night." 

Must  the  American  in  the  attempt  to  produce  his  pumice  be  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  child  labor  and  convicts  of  foreign  countries? 
We  contend  it  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unfair  to  our  own  people 
for  this  Government  to  collect  or  receive  a  revenue  under  the  condi- 
tions above  set  forth,  when  the  article  from  which  the  duty  is  col- 
lected can  be  produced  in  this  country  and  at  no  greater  cost. 

These  ^ntlemen  tell  your  committee  they  have  in  three  years  lost 
$6,558.75  in  the  pumice  business  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Italian.  If  thejr  will  join  forces  with  us  and  others  in 
the  development  of  the  American  article,  we  will  give  battle  to  the 
Italian  material,  providing  your  committee  adopts  our  request. 

If  your  committee  would  grant  all  these  gentlemen  ask,  under  their 
own  showing  it  would  avail  them  nothing;  in  fact,  it  would  simply 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  pumice  owner  and  be  detrimental  to 
the  American  consumer. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CUDAHY  COMPANY  AND  WILLIAM  QUIGLEY  TO 
INCREASE  THE  DUTY  ON  ALL  CLASSES  OF  IMPORTED  PUMICE  TO  ONE- 
HALF  CENT  PER  POUND. 

If  the  request  of  these  applicants  be  granted  it  will  mean  that 
within  three  years  every  pound  of  pumice  used  in  the  United  States 
will  be  taken  from  the  American  deposits,  developed  by  American 
capital,  American  labor,  with  American  machinery.  The  evidence 
berore  your  conmiittee  December  4,  1908,  shows  that  the  present 
machinery  of  the  Cudahy  plant  is  capable  of  turning  out  from  1,800 
to  2,000  pounds  per  day.  This  is  an  error.  Their  capacity  is  3,600 
pounds  per  day,  and  from  the  report  of  an  expert  machinist,  with  an 
outlay  of  $10,000  the  Cudahy  plant  can  be  made  to  produce  from 
40  to  50  tons  per  day.  I  only  mention  this  fact  for  the  reason 
that  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee  questioned  our  ability 
to  supply  the  market,  which  we  can  do.  Yet  that  is  not  to  be  expected, 
for  the  reason  that  the  moment  it  is  known  your  honorable  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  adoption  of  our  application  many 
other  owners  of  American  pumice  deposits  will  develop  their  proper- 
ties, and  American  muscle  and  American  brain  will  then  commence 
working  to  contrive  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  for  han- 
dling the  raw  as  well  as  the  manufactured  product;  then  and  not 
until  then  will  real  legitimate  competition  on  this  article  commence 
in  the  United  States — a  thing  that  has  never  existed  on  the  imported 
pumice,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 

While  it  may  be  of  no  interest  to  your  committee,  yet  we  feel  it  a 
point  worthy  of  consideration  to  tell  you  this  company  expended 
something  like  $25,000  in  field,  chemical,  and  experimental  work  in 
the  development  of  the  American  pumice.  A  failure  would  have 
meant  a  loss  for  which  Congress  would  not  have  been  asked  to  re- 
coup. All  obstacles,  so  far  as  money  and  labor  can  accomplish, 
have  been  removed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  material. 

One  difficulty  only  remains  to  be  removed  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  pumice,  and  this  is  within  the  power  of  your 
honorable  committee,  viz,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Cuaahy 
Company's  application  and  place  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
on  all  imported  pumice.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  oraer  to 
equalize  the  difference  between  the  wage  of  $2.50  per  day  paid  the 
western  American  laborer  in  producing  the  American  pumice  and 
the  wage  of  from  18  to  40  cents  per  day  paid  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
to  produce  the  imported  pumice. 

For  years  foreign  pumice  came  to  this  country  duty  free,  and  not 
until  1897  was  the  importer  required  to  pay  a  duty;  and  the  amount 
then  required  to  be  paid  was^^so  small  it  still  throttled  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  fields  and  gave  to  foreign  countries  a  monopoly 
of  the  business,  both  as  respects  development  and  sale  to  our  own 
home  people.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  facts,  advantages,  and 
opportunities  for  lessening  the  cost  of  production  and  cheapening  the 
material  to  (he  consumer  the  price  has  practically  remained  the  same, 
and  it  always  will  if  present  conditions  are  permitted  to  exist. 

Would  it  not  seem  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  foreigner  who 
hsid  practically  the  monopoly  of  a  product,  as  the  Italian  has  of  the 
pumice  proposition,  to  lessen  the  cost  price  to  the  consumers  of  a 
foreign  country?    Why  not  give  the  American  an  opportunity  for 
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a  few  yeai-s  to  see  what  he  can  do  not  only  for  himself,  but  the  con- 
sumer ? 

We  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  on  pumice  as  it  now  exists  for  two 
reasons: 

First.  Because  the  duty  on  the  imported  manufactured  is  specific, 
while  on  the  rock,  or  unmanufactured,  it  is  an  ad  valorem  duty; 
the  duty  on  this  class  of  material  whether  raw,  partly  or  wholly  man- 
ufactured, should  be  specific. 

Second.  To  allow  an  ad  valorem  duty  such  as  now  exists  to  be  col- 
lected on  the  imported  rock  pumice  leaves  the  door  open  for  a  non- 
resident alien,  such  as  the  Italian  or  Sicilian,  who  may  own  pumice 
deposits  in  his  own  country,  to  ship  his  unfinished  material  to  the 
American  seaboard  points,  then  rent  a  shack,  man  the  plant  with 
his  own  country's  cheap  labor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out 
the  American  manufacturer  place  his  product  for  a  time  on  the  mar- 
ket at  less  than  cost  of  producing  the  American  pumice. 

To  the  American  grinder,  such  as  Messrs.  Waddell  &  Co.,  Van 
Amringe,  and  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  we  welcome  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican fields  and  request  that  they  join  with  us  and  others  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  own  natural  resources.  The  machinery  they  use  in 
binding  the  foreign  pumice  can  be  utilized  in  manufacturing  the 
American ;  hence  there  need  be  no  loss  to  them  if  our  request  should 
be  granted. 

In  conclusion  we  ask  on  whose  side  are  the  equities? 

We  have  a  right' to  assume  each  member  of  this  committee  is  a 
business  man,  and  will  approach  this  proposition  in  a  purely  business 
way,  and  give  to  each  interest  herein  presented  that  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration  it  deserves. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  presenting  this  matter  to  be  perfectly  fair 
to  all  interests,  believing  at  the  same  time  our  position  is  the  only 
fair,  just,  and  equitable  one  for  this  honorable  committee  to  follow; 
all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cudahy  Company. 
William  Quigley. 

By  their  representatives: 
M.  T.  Garlow, 
T.  S.  Todd. 


Exhibit  A. 

New  York,  Decemher  U  1908. 
Cudahy  Packing  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  we  are  pleased  to  quote  you 
a  combination  car  of  imported  pumice  stone,  grades  3F,  2F,  IF,  and 
O,  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  packed  in  bags  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  $22.50 
per  ton. 

Trusting  that  we  may  be  favored  with  your  order,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  Klein  &  Co. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Omaha,  November  12^  1908. 
The  Cudahy  Packing  CoMPANr, 

South  Oinaha^  Xehr, 

Dear  Sirs  :  Yours  of  the  4th  instant  at  hand.  You  inclose  sample 
of  unmanufactured  product  and  designate  it  as  a  natural  pumice 
and  request  examination  of  same. 

Will  say  that  the  substance  is  certainly  pumice,  as  indicated  by 
both  a  chemical  and  microscopical  examination.  Comparisons  were 
made  between  this  natural  product  and  the  regular  pumice  of  com- 
merce. 

These  tests  comprised  microscopical  examination,  water  tests,  abra- 
sive powers,  and  freedom  from  foreign  matters.  The  material  ap- 
pears in  every  respect  equal  to  and  often  superior  to  the  ground 
pumice  of  commerce.  It  will  make  at  least  four  grades,  correspond- 
ing to  the  regular  grading  of  imported  pumice,  namely  3F,  2F,  IF, 
andO. 

On  use  as  an  abrasive  it  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  powdered 
commercial  pumice,  working  quickly  and  holding  its  edge  well. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wilson  W.  I^w^,  Chemht, 


Exhibit  C. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  Novemher  11^  1908. 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Company, 

South  Omaha^  Nebr. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  given  your  pumice  practical  test  on  some  of 
the  highest  grade  pianos  manufactured  by  this  company,  and  find  it 
superior  in  fineness  and  quality  to  any  of  the  imported;  the  latter 
we  have  u:.ed  for  years  in  finishing  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

SOHMOLLER  &  MuELLER  PlANO  CoMPANY, 

W.  W.  Turner,  Manager. 


Exhibit  D. 

Xew  York,  December  19^  190S. 
Mr.  M.  T.  Garlow, 

Cudahy  Packing  Company^  South  Omaha^  Nebr. 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  labor  conditions 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
visit  both  of  these  sections  a  short  time  ago  to  investigate  their  min- 
ing and  labor  methods. 

I  traveled  from  Palermo  to  Girgenti,  Favara,  Caltanissetta,  Ca- 
tania, Messina,  and  the  northern  or  talc  section  of  Italy. 

I  found  that  the  wages  paid  for  common  labor  were  from  18  centc 

per  day  to  35  cents  per  day,  with  a  fair  average,  I  should  say,  of  "25 

cents  per  day,  and  in  my  judgment  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 

for  corresponding  labor  would  be  at  least  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

I  am,  yours,  very  trulv, 

T.  S.  ToDi>. 
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Exhibit  E. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  Decemher  21^  190S, 
CuDAHY  Company, 

South  Omaha^  Nebr. 
Gentlemen  :  At  your  request  I  have  gone  over  your  pumice  plant 
and  made  a  careful  inspection  of  your  machinery  and  methods  of 
producing  merchantable  pumice,  with  the  object  in  view  of  increasing 
the  capacity  of  your  plant  With  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000 
I  can  improve  your  plant  and  bring  the  daily  output  up  to  between 
40  and  50  tons. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  Morrison. 

CLAY    AND    CLAY    PRODUCTS. 

THE  LACLEDE-CHKISTY  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,   ST.  LOIHS, 
MO.,  SUGGESTS  NEW  CLASSIFICATIONS. 

St.  Louis,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Sixtieth  Congress^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlembx:  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  manufac- 
turer, engaged  in  handling  anything  in  clay  products,  as  miner, 
manufacturer,  and  jobber,  is  interested  and  concerned  in  a  revision  of 
certain  para^aphs  in  the  present  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  and  the  free  list  as  contained  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  pre- 
scribed by  Schedule  B,  earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware. 

^  We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  arguments  and  recommenda- 
tions hereinafter  mentioned  as  a  basis  for  proposed  changes.  It  will 
be  our  purpose  to  confine  our  issues  to  facts,  placing  them  before  you 
as  concisely  as  possible. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company  succeeded  Christy  Fire 
Clay  Company,  established  in  1857,  first  develiped  the  celebrated 
Christy  Missouri  washed  pot  clay  as  a  substitute  for  the  imported 
German  clays;  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  estab- 
lished in  1844,  originally  offered  refractory  bench  settings  and  retorts 
to  the  manufacturers  of  coal  gas;  and  Jamieson-French  Fire  Clay 
Company,  organized  in  1895.  It  is  a  Missouri  corporation,  has  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $4,000,000,  all  invested  in  the  clay  products  busi- 
ness; owns  and  controls  extensive  clay  and  kaolin  deposits  and  has 
fee-simple  title  to  over  700  acres  of  unencumbered  realty,  on  which  its 
clav  mines  are  located,  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis ;  operates  regularly 
and  fully  three  plants,  two  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  one  in  St. 
Louis  County,  employing  about  1,000  men,  with  a  pay  roll  aggregat- 
ing over  $500,000  annually. 

In  the  statement  "Mineral  products  of  the  United  States,"  pre- 

§ared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological 
urvey,  clay  products  has  a  scheduled  value  in  the  calendar  year  1907 
of  $158,942,369,  ranking  fifth  with  all  other  metallic,  nonmetallic,  and 
unspecified  minerals,  following  pig  iron,  bituminous  coal,  copper,  and 
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Pennsylvania  anthracite,  respectively.  About  10  per  cent  of  this 
amount  represents  the  value  of  refractories  (fire  brick,  fire-clay  tiles, 
retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  furnace  or  tank  blocks  and  stones,  and 
probably  gas  retorts),  the  principal  producing  States,  selling  80  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  being  (1)  Pennsylvania,  (2)  Ohio,  (3)  Missouri. 
(4)  New  Jersey,  (5)  Kentucky;  the  next,  New  York,  shows  a  value 
of  50  per  cent  less  than  New  Jersey.  In  fire  clays  mined  and  sold 
Missouri  ranks  fourth,  following  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  in  that  order.  In  refractories  Missouri  contributes  11  per  cent, 
and  4.34  per  cent  of  total  clay  products. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  take  up  with  you  only  high-grade  fire 
clays  or  earths  of  a  refractory  and  flux-resisting  character  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glasshouse  pots,  tank-furnace  blocks,  and  furnace 
stones,  crucibles,  gas  retorts,  and  retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  and 
other  refractories  tor  the  building  of  furnaces  where  such  conditions 
obtain.  These  clays  are  indispensable  in  the  gjlass,  gas,  iron  and 
steel,  cement,  and  all  other  metallurgical  industries. 

For  convenient  reference  we  have  copied  herein  the  paragraphs 
under  discussion : 

Clays  ob  earths:  93.  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  ton;  wrought  or  manufactured, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per  ton;  china  clay  or  kaolin, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton;  limestone  rock  asphalt  containing  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  of  bitumen,  fifty  cents  i)er  ton ;  asphaltum  and  bitumen, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  crude,  if  not  dried,  or  otherwise  advanced 
in  any  manner,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  i)er  ton;  if  dried  or  otherwise  dd- 
vanced  in  any  manner,  three  dollars  per  ton ;  bauxite,  or  beauxite,  crude,  not 
refined  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  from  its  natural  state,  one  dollar  i>er 
ton ;  fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  ton;  wrought  or  manufactured,  three  dollars  per  ton. 

522.  Clay:  Common  blue  clay  in  casks  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles. 

614.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

Our  high-grade  clays  result  from  high-priced  and  limited  area 
realty,  sinking  of  shafts  with  heavy  maintenance  charges  under  hard 
mining  conditions,  $2.50  per  day  wages,  others  in  proportion,  erecting 
of  buildings  for  handling,  weathering,  and  treating  three  to  five  years' 
supply  at  all  times,  and  refining  through  the  wa^heries.  A  further 
step  is  calcining  or  burning. 

The  imported  clays  result  from  abundant  clay  areas,  no  additional 
expense  nor  time  required  to  market,  save  simple  selecting  (the  picked 
clay  is  prepared  for  immediate  use,  while  the  unpicked  clay  is  in  its 
natural  5tate — the  importing  agent),  to  remove  foreign  vegetable 
matter,  spading  direct  from  ground,  wages  about  75  cents  per  dav. 
and  then  ready  for  use.  These  are  conditions  more  particularly  in 
(lermany,  the  largest  exporter  of  clays  under  discussion,  which  are 
quite  extensively  used  in  lieu  of  the  domestic  clays.  England  in  min- 
ing and  preparations  of  clays  resembles  Germany,  but  in  competition 
we  meet  her  chiefly  with  our  manufactured  products.  The  great  ton- 
nage of  clays  imported  from  England  is  chma  clay  or  kaolin ;  fnmi 
France  chiefly  bauxite.  (Note  Exhibits  C  and  B.)  The  only  invest- 
ment required  for  the  marketing  of  these  clays  in  the  United  State? 
is  conducting  selling  agencies,  which  frequently  represent  other 
foreign  lines  and  thus  reduce  the  actual  investment  in  our  trade. 
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Fear  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  use  of  high-grade  clays — 
the  fact  that  imported  clays  have  been  and  continue  to  be  used  more 
and  more  each  year  is  their  best  advertisement.  We  are  making  slow 
headway  because,  though  educational  campaigns  and  practical  dem- 
onstrations, brought  about  by  research  work,  prove  our  domestic  clays 
to  be  equal  and  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  foreign  clays,  we  are  able 
to  influence  a  change  to  the  domestic  clays  only  when  price  is  made 
an  object.  Protection  is  imperatively  necessary  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
place foreign  clays  with  domestic  clays.  Concerning  use  in  the  glass 
mdustry,  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  in  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  Volume 
XI,  Clay  Deposits,  page  28,  writes :  "  Glass-pot  clay  is  the  most  valu- 
able that  is  found  in  the  State.  The  superior  quality  that  is  found  in 
the  St.  Louis  district  is  worth  from  $10  to  $14  a  ton  for  the  No.  1 
grade  of  crude,  picked,  and  washed  pot  clay,  and  $4  to  $6  a  ton  for  the 
No.  2  grade.  Although  the  St.  Louis  fire-clay  seam  in  which  this  very 
valuable  pot  clay  occurs  covers  about  180  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  county,  this  exceptionally  pure  grade  of  clay  is  only  found 
in  local  pockets  or  basins  in  this  seam.  Thus  far  only  six  such  pockets 
have  been  found,  all  of  which  are  limited  in  size  and  two  are  already 
exhausted.  About  16,000  tons  of  this  high-grade  clay  are  produced 
annually,  mostly  of  the  washed  variety;"  and  again  on  page  251: 
"•  Christy  fire-clay  mine."  "  This  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  St. 
Louis  district,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Morganford  and  Gravois  roads, 
near  Oak  Hill,  in  the  southwestern  outskirts  of  St.  Louis.  The  prop- 
erty is  famous  for  the  exceptionally  high-grade  character  of  the  clay 
that  it  has  produced.  Much  of  it  has  been  used  for  glass-pot  purposes 
after  careful  sorting  as  crude  pot  clay,  and  after  washing  as  washed 
pot  clay.  It  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  among  the  glass  makers, 
as  the  slagging  action  of  the  alkalies  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  is 
very  severe  while  the  strength  demand  to  carry  the  load  in  making 
plate  glass  is  very  great.  The  glasshouse  service  is  the  most  severe 
of  all  demands  on  fire  clay."  The  superiority  of  these  clays  renders 
them  invaluable  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  retorts  and  retort  or  gas- 
bench  settings.  Concerning  use  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  assay. 
Exhibit  E,  herewith.  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society, 
Volume  X,  1908,  article  on  "  Tests  of  assay  crucibles,"  pages  484  to 
525,  inclusive,  speaks  for  itself.  We  are  developing  at  this  time  our 
clays  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  used  in  steel  and  other  indus- 
tries. Our  experiments  thus  far,  although  not  complete,  make  it  cer- 
tain that  we  can  offer  a  clay  equally  as  good  and  suitable,  and  we  hope 
better,  than  the  imported  clays. 

German  pot  clays  are  described:  "Raw  clav,  unpicked,  in  oblong 
lumps,  at  $3.30  per  case  of  530  pounds  gross :  '^  "  Raw  clay,  picked  in 
small  pieces,  $9.40  per  cask  of  1,230  pounds  gross;"  "Raw  clay, 
picked,  at  $9.25  per  cask,  averaging  about  1,230  pounds  gross;" 
"  Burnt  clay,  picKed,  at  $10.50  per  cask,  averaging  about  1,170 
pounds  gross."  Later  quotation :  "  Oblong  lump,  to  $3.25  per  case 
of  530  pounds  gross;"  and  a  purchase  "  Burnt,  picked,  at  $11  per  cask 
of  1,170  pounds."  German  crucible  clays  are  described  "suitable 
for  Denver  style  crucibles;  mark  'F'  is  at  $11  per  cask  weighing 
about  1,170  pounds  gross;"  a  cheaper  clay,  which  will  probably 
answer  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  "A-G  clay  packed  in  casks 
weighing  about  1,230  pounds  gross,  at  $9.50  a  cask.  This  clay  is 
picked  and  selected  free  of  iron  and  other  foreign  matter,  just  as  our 
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picked  pot  clay  of  the  G  &  C  mark.  A-G  clay  packed  in  cases  weigh- 
ing about  630  pounds  gross,  at  $3.30  a  case.  This  clay  comes  in  ob- 
long lumps,  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mine,  but,  being  naturally 
hign  graae  and  pure,  we  think  it  can  be  used  in  this  way,  when  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  yet  than  the  cask  picked  packing."  These 
prices  have  been  tested  by  purchases  during  the  present  year. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  pot  and  crucible  clays  are  identical, 
selected,  of  course,  as  offered,  but  merely  graded.  We  base  the  state- 
ment on  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  getting  out  these  clays 
from  their  chemical  analyses,  and,  moreover,  that  our  clays,  which 
correspond  to  the  German  pot  and  crucible  clays,  may  be,  in  fact 
have  been,  used  in  this  dual  service. 

Prices  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause  were  for  minimum  car- 
loads f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  or  other  Atlantic  ports.  All  prices  applied 
in  Exhibit  D,  herewith,  are  net  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  the  glass  industry  competition  centers  at  Rttsburg,  where  our 
clays  have  displaced  the  German  clays  to  only  a  slight  extent,  because 
the  difference  in  cost  is  not  suflScient  to  justify  a  change.  As  a  rule 
the  management  is  so  dependent  upon  the  practical  clay  man,  usually 
a  foreigner  or  a  disciple  of  one,  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  clays  only,  that  he  is  satisfied  and  is  usually  too  busy 
in  the  selling  end  to  keep  home  products  in  the  manufacturing  end. 

In  the  crucible  industry  competition  centers  at  New  York,  where 
foreign  clays  are  used  almost  exclusively.  Domestic  clays  for  cruci- 
bles are  practically  unknown ;  but  here  lies  our  greatest  opportunity 
to  displace  foreign  with  domestic  clays.  Our  prices,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  higher,  owing  to  our  freight 
rate  of  $5.30  per  ton,  as  against  the  ocean  ballast  rate  of  $1  per  ton 
on  free-list  clay.  The  Gulf  ports,  likewise  the  Pacific  ports,  enter 
little  of  these  raw  materials  for  either  industry;  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  great  percentage  of  assay  crucibles  used  in  the 
West  are  made  East.     (See  Exhibit  B.) 

Eliminating  therefrom  china  clay  and  bauxite,  48,146  tons  foreign 
clays,  valued  at  $353,603,  or  $7  per  ton,  were  imported,  the  duty  being 
$86,010;  10,061  tons  foreign  clays,  "suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,"  valued  at  $107,886,  or  $10  per  ton,  were  imported  with 
no  duty.  These  58,000  tons  compete  directly  with  us,  and  we  feel 
the  use  of  domestic  clays  should  be  encouraged  by  adequately  taxing 
the  foreign  clays. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  the  duties  on  these  importations  would  have 
approximated  $30,000  additional. 

Jbince  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1897  the  importations  of  clay  for 
crucibles  has  been  high  one  year  and  low  the  next,  and  so  on.  Im- 
portations of  all  other  clays  have  consistently  increased,  except  in  two 
years  (see  Exhibit  A),  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  various  clays  embraced  proportionately  increased  during  the  pe- 
riod. 

Brick  and  tile  :  87.  Fire  brick,  weighing  not  more  tban  ten  pounds  each,  not 
glazed,  en«imeled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  one  doUar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton;  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated,  forty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  brick,  other  than  fire  brick,  not  glazed,  enameled, 
painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  if  glazed,  entimeled,  painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
rated In  any  manner,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

S8.  Tiles,  plain  unglazed,  one  color,  exceeding  two  square  inches  in  size,  four 
cents  per  square  foot;  glazed,  encaustic,  ceramic,  mosaic,  vitrified,  semivltrified, 
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flint,  spar,  embossed,  enameled,  ornamental,  hand-painted,  gold  decorated,  and 
all  other  earthenware  tiles,  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot, 
eight  cents  per  square  foot ;  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot,  ten  cents  per 
square  foot  and  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

97.  Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  min- 
eral substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  not  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  thlrty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  decorated,  forty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

98.  Gas  retorts,  three  dollars  each ;  lava  tips  for  burners,  ten  cents  per  gross 
and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents 
per  hundred ;  filter  tubes,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  porous  carbon  pots 
for  electric  batteries,  without  metallic  connections,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

We  have  described  the  process  of  preparation  of  clays  for  market- 
ing, domestic  and  foreign,  both  of  which  are  used  in  various  mixtures 
in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  products  and  embraced  under  the 
above  paragraphs.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  imported  clays 
in  both  the  glass  and  crucible  industries  has  taken  hold  in  the  gas 
industry.  They  are  restive  lest  they  test  the  much-talked-of  material 
which  is  in  service  and  is  claimed  giving  good  results.  One  reason  is 
that  the  United  States,  leading  in  many  l)ranches,  follows  England 
and  Germany  in  some  of  the  newer  economies,  particularlv  in  the 
gas  industry,  where,  in  an  effort  to  put  into  practice  new  and  efficient 
apparatus  with  resultant  economies,  designs  have  been  introduced  and 
foreign  materials  used  in  their  construction. 

At  present  we  are  trailing,  but  will  soon  take  the  lead ;  given  proper 
protection  we  can  and  willset  a  pace  for  our  foreign  neighbors. 

One  hold  the  foreign  materials  have  taken  may  be  observed  in  the 
operations  of  an  ingenious  New  Jersey  manufacturer  who  imported 
German  clays  by  cargoes,  manufacturing  into  gas  retorts  and  set- 
tings and  oftering  to  uie  trade  as  German  retorts  and  settings.  This 
we  feel  should  be  stopped.  As  retorts  resemble  crucibles,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  for  that  reason  no  duty  is  paid  on  the 
clay  for  making  gas  retorts,  this  clay  being  entered  for  consumption 
unaer  the  free  list,  paragraph  622. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  the  American  product  in  the  gas  indus- 
try, its  performance  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  The  industry  is  satisfied  with  results,  but  is  at- 
tracted by  the  low  prices  of  foreign  material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  comparative  records  show  the  domestic  material  to  be  the 
better.  Up  to  some  ten  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  importing  gas 
retorts  or  settings  on  any  extensive  scale. 

Minimum  carload  prices  f.  o.  b.  per  standard  gas  retort,  weighing 
approximately  2,000  pounds  each,  and  gas  retort  or  bench  settings 
per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  are  shown  on  Exhibit  F  herewith. 

St.  Louis,  by  reputation,  has  long  enjoved  the  distinction  of  lead- 
ing in  supplying  materials  to  the  gas  industry,  and  has  well  earned 
it  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  her  fire-clay  products  and  gas  retorts. 
This  trade  is  supplied  frofti  coast  to  coast. 

The  new  foreign  ideas  and  innovations,  supported  by  the  low 
prices  made  possible  by  foreign  cheap  labor  and  nommal  ocean 
freights,  will  mean  a  gradual  supplantmg  of  our  established  trade 
unless  we  can  be  protected  by  an  adequate  tax. 

We  have  carefully  searched  the  records  of  statistics  compiled  bv 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Merchandise  imported, 
quantities  and  values,  by  articles,  years  ended  June  30,  1898  to  1907  " 
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(see  table  161  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1907, 
thirtieth  number),  and  fail  to  find  where  any  importations  of  retort 
or  gas-bench  settings,  gas  retorts,  fire  brick,  or  fire-clay  tiles  have 
been  entered  for  consumption. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  gas  retorts  are  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 98;  retort  or  gas-oench  settings,  however,  while  intended  to 
be  provided  for,  are  difficult  to  fit  definitely  to  either  of  the  schedules 
herein  because  of  the  size,  shape,  and  description.  We  believe  con- 
troversies have  arisen  in  the  past  as  to  the  correct  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  paragraphs,  the  contention  being  that  if  a  piece  exceeded  10 
pounds  in  weight  it  should  be  taxed,  under  paragraph  97,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  as  against  $1.25  per  ton  under  paragraph  87.  Other> 
contending  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of  section  7.  Under  the 
law  of  1890  retorts  or  gas-bench  settings  in  all  probability  were  pro- 
vided for  under  paragraph  93,  the  duty  being  $1.25  per  ton;  ga^ 
retorts,  under  paragraph  102,  were  taxed  at  $3  each. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  point  out  to  your 
committee  the  present  status  of  the  ceramic  or  clay  products  industry 
as  it  relates  to  nigh-grade  refractory  products.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Middleton,  writing  about  the  record  made  in  this  refrac- 
tories branch  during  1907,  ''the  value  of  the  fire-brick  product  al<o 
reached  its  maximum  in  1907,  ranging  from  $6,093,071,  the  minimum, 
in  1898  to  $14,946,045  in  1907,  an  mcrease  of  $8,852,974,  or  145.30  per 
cent" 

Press  dispatches  only  yesterday  give  notice  of  recognition  by  Ihe 
Federal  Government  of  limitless  resources  and  possibilities  in  this 
industry  and  the  establishment  of  a  technologic  branch  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

We  ourselves  have  long  since  realized  this,  as  before  stated,  by 
starting  our  research  department,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
clay-products  industry  in  its  every  sphere.  Satisfactory  results,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  a  tax  which  will  offset 
the  handicap  to  our  domestic  clays  and  products  created  by  the  low 
wages  and  cheap  ocean  freights  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  clays  and 
products. 

Based  upon  these  statements,  we  recommend  to  your  committee 
that: 

Paragraph  87  be  specifically  limited  to  apply  to  standard,  or  9-inch, 
fire  brick  and  "  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each ;  "  the  duty 
not  to  be  changed.  Ada :  "  Retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  tank  fur- 
nace blocks,  and  furnace  stones,  and  all  other  refractorv  products  of 
any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  $5  per  ton."  The  balance  of  t'he  paragraph 
appears  all  right,  and  to  remain  as  before,  with  same  duties. 

Paragraph  88  be  modified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  "  tiles  "  manufac- 
tured of  any  refractory  materials  whatever.  It  should  exclude  all 
"fire  clay  or  fire-brick  tiles.''  With  this  exception,  the  paragraph 
appears  in  proper  shape  and  to  remain  intact. 

Paragraph  93  be  modified  to  read :  "  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or 
unmanufactured,  suitable  for  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass- 
house pots,  tank-furnace  blocks,  and  furnace  stdlies,  crucibles,  gas 
retorts,  retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  fire  brick,  fire-clay  tile,  and  any 
refractory  products  in  packa^s  of  any  kind,  $4  per  ton ;  wrought  oV 
manufactured,  $5  per  ton."  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  from 
"  China  clay  "  on,  to  remain  unchanged. 
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Paragraph  97  be  modified  so  as  to  state  specifically  that  it  does 
not  cover  fire  brick  or  fire-clay  tiles,  retort  or  gas-bench  settings, 
which  are  fully  covered  elsewhere.  No  other  change  is  suggested 
in  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  98  be  modified  to  read :  "  Gas  retorts,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less  than  $5  per  ton."  Balance  of  paragraph 
from  "lava  tips  for  burners,"  etc.,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Section  522  be  eliminated.  We  have  suggested  that  it  be  included 
under  paragraph  93.  We  feel  that  all  the  foreign  clays,  as  described, 
should  be  made  dutiable. 

Section  614  be  made  more  specific.    Clays  or  earths  may  be  termed 
minerals,  and  as  such  should  oe  made  dutiable  as  provided  for. 
^  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  this  paragraph,  we  suggest  a  modifica- 
tion, so  as  not  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  or  include  items  covered 
in  paragraph  93. 

We  l^peak  your  favorable  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company, 
By  R.  D.  Hatton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  A. 
Imports  of  clays  or  earths  into  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1906, 


Country  from  which  {inported. 


Comtnon  blue  clay  or  earth,  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 
Total  Importi ^ 


Germany. 
HonaDd — 
Cuba 


All  other  claye  and  eartTu. 

Total  Imports 

Unltfld  Kinffdom 

Germany 


FraneeL. 

Austrla-Hnncary 

Canada 

Spain.. 


nelfrlom 

Holland 

Cuba^. 


Mftxieo 

Newfoundland.. 
Chile.. 


Turkey  In  Aala.. 


Tons. 


0,« 


Dollars. 


6,243 

250  ! 

1  I 


240,fl80 


213,400 

10.481 

15,230 

800 

213 

384 

21 

24 

100 

80 

7 

5 

2 

1 


02,113 


50,081 

8.027 

5 


1.438,278 


1,287,204 

97,320 

77.520 

7.568 

6,006 

2,948 

1,425 

1,139 

019 

160 

62 

21 

10 

5 

1 


Report  for  1007  in  same  form  probably  ready,  showing  importation  of  286.464  tons. 
(TIm  above  la  an  extract  from  letter  of  date  February  28.  1906,  of  the  conmierclal  museum 
departmttit  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
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Exhibit  B. 

Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domeatic  clays,  minimum  carloads,  /.  o.  5. 

points,  as  indicated, 

GERMAN. 


Points. 


Baltimore 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Steubenville,  Ohio — 

FIndlay,  Ohio 

Tndlana  ffas  belt 

Oblcaflro , 

St.  Louis 


Raw,  un- 
picked, 

^.26  case 
of  690 

pounds. 


Raw, 

picked, 

$9.40  cask 

of  1,230 

pounds. 


$12.08 
12.08 
12.06 
12.08 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
15.0S 


$16.05 
15.05 
16.05 
16.05 
17.45 
17.45 
17.46 
17.45 
17.45  I 
17.45 

18.06  ; 


Raw, 
picked, 

$9.26  cask 
of  1,280 

pounds. 


$14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.80 


Burnt, 
picked, 
$11  cask 
of  1.170 
pounds. 


$18.50 
18.60 
18.60 
18.60 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
21.60 


A.  a.. 

picked,    1 
$9.60  cask 
of  1,230    ' 
pounds. 


$15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
17.60 
17.00 
17.60 
17.60 
17.00 
17.00 
18.20 


A.  a.. 

unpicked, 
$8.30  case 

of  530 
pounds. 


$12.80 
12.30 
12.90 
12.30 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
15.30 


DOMESTIC. 


Points. 


Baltimore 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Steubenville.  Ohio.. 

Flndlay,  Ohio. 

Indiana  gas  belt — 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 


Raw 

selected, 

crude, 

bulk. 


$12.70 
13.80 
12.90 
18.70 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
10.30 
9.75 
9.40 
8.00 


Raw 

washed, 

pot, 

bulk. 


$16.10 
16.70 
16.30 
16.10 
13.40 
13.40 
13.40 
12.70 
12.15 
11.80 
10.40 


Burnt 
washed, 
pot,  or 
selected 
crude, 
bulk. 


$18.30 
18.90 
18.60 
19.30 
16.60 
16.60 
16.60 
15.90 
15.35 
16.00 
13.00 


Oommon 

Are  clay, 

bulk. 


I 


$6.70 
7.30 
0.00 
7.70 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
4.80 
3.75 
S.40 
2.00 


E.XIIIBIT  C. 

Comparative  prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  gas  retorts  and  gas  bench  settings 
f,  0.  b,  points,  as  indicated. 


Points. 

1 

Gas  retorts 

Gas  bench  setting. 

1 

'   German. 

English. 

Domestic. 

$24.40 
24.60 
25.00 
26.60 
21.00 
20.70 
18.00 
87.00 
37.00 

German. 

$12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.40 
14.40 
16.00 

English. 

Domestic. 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New  York- 

1 

$25.00 
25.00 
2:i.00 

2r..oo 

2/. 40 
27.40 
28.00 

$16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
19.05 
19.05 
19.66 

$14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
12.00  . 
14.40 
14.40 
15.00 
26.00 
25.00 

$16.70 
16.90 
17.30 

Boston 

Oinclnnati 

Chicago - 

St.  Louis -.-. 

Seattle 

17.70 
18.76 
13.40 
12.00 
81.80 

San  Francisco — 

1 

81.90 
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Merchandise  imported — Quaniities  and  values^  etc.,  years  ended  June  SOy  1898  to  1907. 


Articles. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

.1901. 

5,423 

67,763 

160,217 

1,036,977 

1902. 

GUys  or  earths: 

Common  blue,  for  the  manu-rtons  .. 
facture  of  crucibles  .  .free.  .Idolls. . 

Another <*"t"{toM:: 

4,787 
56,667 
106,2ti6 
738,819 

1903. 

10,099 
76,014 
116,757 
786,514 

8,975 
109,483 
138,625 
926,111 

6,266 

73.096 

187, 168 

1,214,564 

Articles. 

1904.               1905. 

1 

1906.               1907. 

Clays  or  eartt»: 

Common  blue,  for  the  manu-ftons .. 
facture  of  crucibles. .  .free.  .Idolls. . 

Another <*"t-{?on?:: 

8,498 

99,660 

203,857 

1,286,097 

7,501 

93,566 

195,125 

1,191,291 

4,675 

49,709 

200,445 

1,222,814 

6,494 

62, 113 

240,699 

1,483,278 

10,064 

107,832 

276,390 

1,W6,289 

THE  lACLEDE-CHRISTY  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  OF  ST. 
LOTUS,  MO.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  CLAYS, 
AND  GAS  BETOBTS. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  i,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  hand  you  brief  supplementing  one  sub- 
mitted November  16.  We  have  corrected  and  attached  herewith  Ex- 
hibits E  and  F,  wherein  the  price  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  clays 
and  clay  products  now  afford  a  more  favorable  comparison,  as  the 
domestic  are  now  priced  on  the  same  basis  (with  package  and  pack- 
ing) as  the  foreign  items. 

We  also  attach  herewith  imports  entered  for  consumption  for  the 
last  eight  years  of  gas  retorts  and  retort  or  gas  bench  settings.  (Ex- 
hibit G.) 

We  invite  your  special  attention  to  the  increase  in  price  per  retort, 
which  is  now  being  entered  for  consumption,  showing  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  greatly  reduced  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  the  year 
1901.  The  explanation  is  that  the  first  and  lowest  priced  retort 
listed  is  of  standard  or  9-foot  type,  the  present  importations  being  of 
sectional  type;  one  complete  retort  may  be  as  long  as  21  feet  9  inches, 
over  two  and  one-third  times  longer  than  the  standard,  and  taxed  but 
$3  duty  each,  the  same  as  standard. 

We  find  in  original  brief  that  we  omitted  from  recommendation 
for  duty  onj^tort  or  gas  bench  settings  the  percentage  of  ad  valorem, 
and  repeat  m  full  the  recommendation  corrected  as  follows  : 

Paragraph  87  to  be  specifically  limited  to  apply  to  standard  or  9-lnch  fire 
brick  and  ''weigbing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each;"  the  duty  not  to  be 
changed ;  add  "  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  tank  furnace  blocks,  and  furnace 
stones,  and  all  other  refractory  products  of  any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  not 
decorated,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less  than  $5  per  ton."  The 
balance  of  the  paragraph  appears  all  right  and  to  remain  as  before  with  same 
duties. 

We  bespeak  your  careful  and  favorable  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lac^lede-Ciiristy  Ci-ay  Proihtcts  Co. 
R.  D.  IIatix)n, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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EiZHIBIT  D  Ck>BRECTED. 

Comparative  pricea  foreign  and  domestie  claya,  minimum  car  loads, 
[F.  o.  b.  points,  as  indicated.] 


Points. 


Raw 

un- 
picked 

S3.25 
caseuf 

530 
pounds. 


Baltimore 

NewYork 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo,N.Y 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Findlay.Ohio 

Hidiana  Gas  Belt . . 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 


German. 


S12.06 
12.08 
12.08 
12.08 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
15.08 


Raw 
picked 

19.40 
cask  of 

1,230 
pounds. 


X15.05 
15.05 
15.05 
15.05 
17.45 
17.45 
17.46 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
18.05 


Raw 
picked 

19.25 
cask  of 

1.230 
pounds. 


S14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.80 


Bnrnt- 
picked 
111  cask 
of  1,170 


A.G. 
picked 

99.50 
cask  of 


P°^°^pi{Sl 


$18.50 
18.60 
18.50 
18.50 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90 
21.50 


A.  G. 
un- 
picked 
$3.30 
case  of 

530 
pounds. 


$15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
18.20 


$12.30 
12.30 
12.80 
12.30 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
15.30 


Bomefttic. 


Raw  se- 
lected 
crude. 


$15.20 
15.80 
15.40 
16.20 
13.50 
18.50 
13.50 
12.80 
12.25 
11.90 
10.50 


Raw 

washed 

pot 


Burnt 

washed    Com 
pot  or 


lected; 
crude.  ■ 


$18.60 

$20.80 

18.20 

21.40 

17.80 

21.00 

18.60 

21.TW 

15.90 

19.10 

15.90 

19.10 

15.90 

19.10 

15.20 

18.40 

14.65 

17.85 

14.30 

17.60 

12.90 

16.10 

mon 
fire 
clay. 


$9.20 
9.80 
9.40 

10.20 
7.60 
7.60 
7.50 
6.<jJ5 
6.20 
5.90 
4.50 


Exhibit  F  Cobbected. 
Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  gas  retorts  and  gas  bench  settingt, 
.   [F.  o.  b.  points,  as  indicated.] 


Points. 

Gas  retorts. 

Gas  bench  settings. 

German. 

$25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.40 
27.40 
28.00 

English. 

Domestic. 

German. 

English. 

Domestic. 

Baltimore 

$16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
19.05 
19.05 
19.65 

$27.90 
28.10 
28.60 
29.10 
24.50 
24.20 
..      21.50 
40.60 
40.50 

1 
$12.00  .      $14.00 
12.00  •'       14  nt 

S20.20 
20  40 

Philadelphia 

NewYork 

12.00 
12.00 
14.40 
14.40 
15.00 

14.00 
12.00 
14.40 
14.40 
16.00 
25.00 
26.00 

20  80 

BoNton 

21  20 

Cincinnati 

17  25 

C  h  i  cago 

16  90 

St.  Louis 

15  60 

Seattle 

35  40 

San  Francisco 

35  40 





Exhibit  G. 
Imports  entered  for  consumption — Oas  retorts  and  gas  bench  or  retort  settings. 


Year. 


Oas  retorts,  duty  $3  each. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


No. 


126 
101 
233 
610 
tkH) 
146 
55 
21 


Value. 


$1,825 
2,234 
5,212 
15,570 
19,457 
4,253 
1,619 
607 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity 

each. 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


$14.48 
22. 12 
22.38 
24.33 
29.48 
29.13 
29.44 
29.00 


Percent. 
20.71 
13.56 
18.41 
12.33 
10.18 
10.30 
10.20 
10.30 


"All  other  articles  and 
wares  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of 
earthy  or  mineral  sub- 
stances or  carbon,  not 
r daily  provided  for. 
per  cent,  not  deco- 
rated." 


Value. 

Rate  of  duty 
ad  valorem. 

-Pier  cent 

$99,482.30 

3.> 

74,945.00 

S5 

86,608.86 

35 

82,751.73 

as 

61,  aw.  60 

35 

60.833.41 

35 

96,241.62 

35 

62,302.97 

85 
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CLAYS. 

[Paragraph  93.] 

WnUAM   J.    OLIVER,    KNOXVILLE,    TENN.,   THINKS   DUTY   ON 
CLAYS  SHOULD  BE  ADVANCED  TO  ONE  DOLLAE  PEE  TON. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Novemher  19,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  been  to  a  very 
large  extent  interested  in  southern  clays.    On  account  of  the  very  low 
duty,  and  the  fact  that  they  bring  English  clays  in  as  ballast,  it  has 
practically  put  us  out  of  business. 

We  are  now  shipping  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  a  year  from  a  mine 
which  I  own  in  South  Carolina.  We  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  washed  clays  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  should  the  tariff  be  re- 
duced, it  will  mean  the  closing  of  our  mines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  raised  at  least  $1  per  ton. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  J.  Oliver. 


CHINA  CLAY  OR  KAOLIN. 

[Paragraph  93.] 

VABIOUS  AMEEICAN  CLAY-PRODUCING  COMPANIES  UBGE  THE 
NEED  OF  CONTINUED  PROTECTION. 

Macon,  Ga.,  November  19, 1908. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tariff  Revision, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  herewith  a  memorial  on  earths  to  your  hon- 
orable body  for  proper  consideration  and  action.  Owing  to  the  lim- 
ited time  at  our  command  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  supply  com- 
plete data,  which  would  be  convincing  of  the  absolute  equity  of  our 
{positions.  If  in  need  of  additional  facts  or  argument  we  sincerely 
trust  that  you  will  afford  us  a  hearing  or  opportunity  to  submit  addi- 
tional facts. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Georgia  Kaolin  Company. 


Macon,  Ga.,  Novemher  18, 1908. 
Members  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  Washingtcm,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  Your  committee  having  announced  its  readiness  to  receive 
on  the  23d  instant  memorials  from  those  interested  in  the  proposed 
tariff  legislation  as  it  may  affect  imported  earths,  etc.,  the  under- 
signed, representing  their  various  enterprises  located  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement,  with  their  peti- 
tion that  the  duties  on  imported  clays  be  mcreased,  circumstances  and 
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conditions  having  so  combined  that  the  present  duty  affords  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  protection  to  the  industry  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  duty  upon  imported  clays  was  at  one  time  $5  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  and  tnis  was  reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  $2.50  per  2,240 
pounds.  Since  this  reduction  the  competition  of  trunk  fines  and 
ocean  steamers  has  combined  to  place  the  miners  and  refiners  of 
clays  located  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  foreign  miners,  whose  plants  are  really 
all  located  convenient  to  shipping  points  in  England. 

Your  memoriafists  therefore  desire  to  place  before  your  committee 
such  general  information  on  the  subject  as  the  limited  time  at  their 
disposal  will  permit,  and  they  will  be  prepared  at  a  later  date  to 
place  such  adaitional  data  as  may  be  specifically  requested. 

First.  It  is  assumed  that  your  commission  is  ruUy  aware  of  the  uses 
to  which  this  kaolin  or  clayis  put,  but  your  petitioners  will  state  that 
the  consumers  of  their  product  include  the  following  manufactures: 
Porcelain,  tiles,  sanitary  wares,  earthenware,  paper,  wall   paper, 

SaintSj  interior  paints,  soaps,  linoleum,  oilcloths,  window  shades, 
ruggists'  specialties ;  and  that  for  these  purposes  a  material  of  uni- 
form character  and  of  as  white  a  color  as  possible  is  required.  It 
must  be  free  from  sand,  mica,  and  silica. 

Second.  The  deposits  of  clay  in  Georgia  are  sedimentary  and  are 
located  on  the  coastal  plain  at  an  average  distance  from  the  seaboard 
approximating  150  miles.  In  some  cases  the  deposits  are  of  such 
purity  as  to  be  incapable  of  much  refining,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  deposits  a  process  of  refinement  is  required  to  make  the  mate- 
rial suitaole  for  tne  use  of  manufacturers.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  extent  of  these  deposits  has  been  generally  known  and  their 
extent  and  apparent  value  have  now  attracted  enterprise  and  capital 
toward  their  development.    In  the  mining  of  these  clays  many  unex- 

Eected  diflSculties  have  been  encountered.  The  absence  of  surface  rock 
as  made  it  impossible  to  mine  the  clays  by  any  process  other  than  the 
removal  of  the  entire  surface  material^  which  averages  about  25  feet 
of  sand  and  red  earth.  Hydraulic  mining  or  any  of  the  more  eco- 
nomical or  speedy  methods  are  not  practical,  and  the  cuts  or  mines 
being  open  each  rain  storm  compels  not  only  the  cessation  of  opera- 
tions, but  the  seepage  water  carries  much  stain  on  the  surface  exposed. 
There  is  a  singular  absence  of  running  streams  of  pure  or  clear  water 
in  the  proximity  of  these  deposits,  and  while  expensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  discover  artesian  water  or  a  supply  by  deep  borings, 
these  have  so  far  proved  unsuccessful  and  the  miners  are  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  rainfall  or  some  small  springs  for  water  with 
which  to  carry  on  their  work. 

While  therefore  the  deposits  are  apparently  rich,  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  uncovered  and  prepared  for  market  are  ex- 
tremely great,  and  many  obstacles  have  to  oe  overcome  before  the  in- 
dustry, so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  can  be  made  profitable. 

Third.  As  compared  with  the  methods  possible  to  the  foreign 
miners,  whose  clays  are  almost  without  exception  residentary  de- 
posits, are  all  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  are  able  to  use 
hydraulic  methods  where  the  surface  material  is  not  of  a  staining 
character,  the  miners  of  Georgia  clays  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
in  addition  to  which  your  memoralists  beg  to  point  out  that  they  are 
reliably  informed  that  laborers  in  the  English  mines  work  for  from 
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ODe-third  to  one-half  less  wa^es  than  are  paid  to  the  negroes  in  the 
Georma  clay  mines;  that  fuS,  engine  supplies,  tools,  and  machines 
are  all  less  costly,  and  that  superintendents,  foremen,  and  salesmen 
cost  less  than  one-naif  of  what  has  to  be  paid  in  America. 

Like  almost  every  other  American  industry,  the  clay  producers 
have  many  initial  obstacles  to  overcome  and  need  all  the  assistance 
and  protection  which  their  Government  can  extend  them  to  the  extent 
of  placing  them  on  an  equal  with  foreign  miners.  The  American 
clay  miners  are  not  desirous  of  reducing  wages  to  their  employees  or 
denying  to  the  transportation  companies  a  fair  return  for  their 
services.  They  only  ask  that  they  be  given  protection  enough  to 
meet  the  difference  in  conditions  which  will  secure  to  them  on  their 
merits  their  full  share  of  the  domestic  markets. 

Fourth.  The  principal  points  of  consumption  for  these  clays  are 
located  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  western  rfew  York,  western  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  by  an  unfortun&te  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  over  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission appears  to  have  no  control,  or  appears  to  be  ineffective  to 
deal  with,  the  southern  miners  are  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  rates  of  transportation. 

The  large  steamers  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  appear  to  be  willing 
to  carry  kaolin  from  the  English  ports  to  the  American  ports  for 
rates  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  ton.  Portland,  Me.,  as  a  case  in 
point,  can  be  reached  from  Liverpool  for  $1.50  per  ton,  while  it  would 
cost  the  Georgia  shipper  $4  at  least.  The  rates  from  Liverpool  and 
Fowey  to  Boston,  Newport  News,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
Philadelj)hia  are  about  the  same,  and  through  rates  from  these  points 
to  the  principal  points  of  consumption  in  the  East  are  so  low  as  to 
again  place  the  Georgia  miner  at  a  disadvantage.  Thus  we  would 
instance  that  from  Liverpool  or  Fowey,  in  England,  to  Chicago,  with 
an  ocean  rate  to  New  Orleans  of  $1.50  per  ton,  can  be  combined  a  rail 
rate  of  12  cents  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  via  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  making  a  through  rate  from  Liverpool  or  Fowey  to 
Chicago  of  $3.90  per  ton,  while  the  lowest  rate  your  memorialists 
can  secure  from  their  shipping  points  to  Chicago  is  $4.60  per  ton,  and 
we  have  been  further  advisea  that  through  rates  have  recently  been 
made  from  the  English  ports  to  Chicago  of  $2.40  per  ton,  via  Grand 
Tnmk  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  via  lines  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  for  $3.40  per  ton.  We  are  informed  that  these  rates  are 
perfectly  legal  and  are  available  to  us  if  we  could  reach  the  points 
where  they  are  in  force,  but  this  would  be  impossible. 

These  points  in  regard  to  rates  of  transportation  are  made  to  show 
your  committee  that  the  present  duty  is  practically  no  protection  to 
us  whatever,  and  that  to  permit  us  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  a  higher  duty  is 
not  only  indispensable,  but  having  regard  to  the  advantages  hereto 
enjoyed  by  other  industries,  it  is  our  right. 

Fifth.  Your  memorialists  would  further  desire  to  impress  upon 
your  committee  the  difficulties  under  which  they  have  labored  and 
are  still  laboring  in  securing  an  entry  for  their  product,  a  compara- 
tively new  one,  into  the  favor  of  the  American  manufacturers  who  are 
always  ready  to  make  unfavorable  comparisions  between  our  material 
and  that  imported  from  abroad.  This  nas  been  the  history  of  all  our 
domestic  enterprises,  but  at  present  our  iron  and  steel  are  able  to 
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stand  upon  their  own  merits  for  the  great  majority  of  purposes  and 
with  proper  protection  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  clays  will  ultimately 
do  the  same.  The  pottery  wares  made  from  our  domestic  clays  are  as 
^ood  as  any  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  imported  wares,  but  owing  to 
tne  fact  that  most  of  the  workers  in  the  Ainerican  potteries  are  Eng- 
lishmen from  the  Staffordshire  district,  all  faults  are  laid  on  the  do- 
mestic clays  and  an  artificial  demand  is  created  for  foreign  clays. 
The  character  of  our  clays  can  not  be  successfully  impugned  and  much 
study  has  been  given  and  much  expense  incurred  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  and  meet  the  most  fastidious  requirements  of  manufac- 
turers, and  we  believe  that  if  we  are  supported  we  will  ultimately 
supply  the  country  with  its  requirements  m  this  department  of  ma- 
terial. A  great  deal  of  additional  investment  has  been  made  within 
the  last  year  in  improved  machinery  to  purify  our  clays  and  render 
them  uniform  in  quality,  and  your  memorialists  would  state  as  an 
absolute  fact  that  were  the  present  duty,  insufficient  as  it  is,  with- 
drawn, we  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  business  entirely. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  to  state  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  they  are  capable,  that  the  deposits  of  domestic  clays  of  dif- 
ferent character  located  between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  oi  sufficient  abundance  and  of  such  Qualities 
as  to  answer  every  necessary  requirement  of  every  trade  ana  manu- 
facturer in  the  country,  and  that  their  general  use  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  provided  those  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  develop  these 
deposits  are  assured  a  fair  working  profit;  and  we  beg  further  to 
state  that  there  is  no  combination,  pooling  arrangement,  or  trust 
management  of  any  of  these  existing  enterprises,  each  of  which  is 
working  independently. 

American  Clat  Company, 
P.  W.  Martin,  President, 
Atlanta  Mining  and  Clay  Company, 
Young  A.  Gresham,  General  Manager. 
The  Georgia  Kaolin  Company, 
By  Cecil  Morgan,  General  Manager. 


THE  T.  G.  LAMAB  KAOLIN  COUTANY,  LANGLEY,  S.  C,  THINKS  THE 
DUTY  ON  ENGLISH  KAOLIN  SHOULD  BE  ADVANCED. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  November  20^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
clay  business  at  Langley,  S.  C,  and  on  account  of  the  verjr  low  duty 
and  the  fact  that  they  bring  English  clays  in  as  ballast,  it  has  vir- 
tually put  us  out  of  business. 

We  understand  that  these  clays  are  washed  clays  of  Cornwall. 
England,  whicli  can  be  manufactured  very  cheap,  and  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  for  us  to  compete  with  these  clays,  considering  the  amount 
of  earth  that  is  removed,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  higher 
freight  rates  that  we  are  forced  to  pay.  It  reduces  our  profits  on 
these  goods  to  a  minimum,  and  for  the  last  few  years  our  company 
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has  been  unable  to  make  a  dividend  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
which  was  brought  about  by  competition  of  these  English  clays. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  beg  to  ask  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  tariff 
on  the  English  clays,  but  will  raise  same  at  least  $1  per  ton.    Thank- 
ing you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

The  T.  G.  Lamar  Kaolin  Company,  of  Langley,  S.  C, 
By  J.  S.  Nixon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


T.  J.  PETEESON  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  UEGES  THE  KETENTION 
OF  THE  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  CHINA  CLAY. 

Chicago,  November  20, 1908. 
Committee  on  Waf/s  and  Means^ 

Washin(/ton^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  called  to  the  con- 
templated action  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  china  clays,  which  at 
present  is  fixed  at  $2.50  per  ton,  specific,  on  imported  china  clays. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  present  duty  the  development  of  the 
china-clay  industry  in  the  United  States  has  reached  considerable 
proportions,  and  has  led  to  the  heavy  investment  of  capital  in  numer- 
ous refining  plants,  located  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States.  The  devel- 
opment 01  the  production  of  American  china  clay  is  exceedingly 
important  and  is  susceptible  of  great  expansion,  providing  adequate 
protection  is  afforded. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton  is  in  a  measure 
offset  by  the  exceedingly  low  rates  which  are  made  in  connection 
with  the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroads  via  New  Orleans  and 
eastern  seaboard,  which  enables  the  foreign  producer  to  pay  the  duty 
of  $2.50  per  ton  and  deliver  clay  at  the  principal  points  of  con- 
sumption at  approximately  the  same  cost  as  that  of  the  American 
producer. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  publishes  in  their  Foreign  Freight 
Tariff,  series  112-C,  an  import  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  principal 
points  in  Wisconsin,  on  page  14  of  said  tariff,  a  rate  of  14J  cents  per 
hundred. 

For  comparative  rates  we  refer  you  to  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  Joint  Proportional  Tariff, 
1096-A,  wherein  they  quote  on  page  6  or  said  tariff  to  the  same  points 
covered  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  tariff,  above  referred 
to,  naming  a  rate  from  Cincinnati  of  $2.70  per  ton,  which,  combined 
with  the  rate  to  Cincinnati  from  points  in  Georgia,  makes  a  total  rate 
to  Wisconsin  points  of  $5.70  per  ton,  or  28J  cents  per  hundred  for  the 
domestic  article. 

The  same  conditions  apply  in  regard  to  the  rates  now  in  effect  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  if  the  same  freight  conditions  continue  to 
prevail  and  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  it  would  have  but  one  result, 
namely,  the  destroying  of  the  American  clay  industries  and  giving  the 
foreign  producer  a  tremendous  advantage  in  this  field. 

For  your  information  we  will  state  that  froiii  one  point  in  Georgia 
we  have  already  contracted  over  6,000  tons  of  china  clay,  which  has 
replaced  in  every  instance  an  equal  amount  of  imported  English  clay. 
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Any  further  information  we  would  be  pleased  to  submit,  and  trust 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  the  present  tariff  may  not  be  disturbed,  as 
we  believe  this  country  could  practically  furnish  its  entire  require- 
ments of  clays  with  adequate  protection,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  J.  Peterson  Company, 
Per  Henry  M.  Miner, 

Vice-President 


AMEEICAN   CLA7   MINEBS   CLAIM   THAT   ANT   REDUCTION   IH 
DUTT  ON  CHINA  CLA7  WOULD  CLOSE  THEIE  MINES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  held  to-day  in  Washington,  at  which  were 

f)resent  representatives  from  the  various  clay  miners  of  South  Caro- 
ina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  after  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  needed 
by  our  industries  in  competition  with  imported  clays,  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following: 

The  present  duty  on  imported  china  clay  is  $2.50  per  2,240  pounds, 
it  having  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  from  $5  to  the  present  rate, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  greater  tonnage  of  imported  clay  brought 
to  this  market  each  year.  This  is  possible  owing  to  the'  fact  that 
labor  abroad  for  the  same  work  is  fully  one-half  less  than  is  paid  in 
America  and,  further,  that  in  many  instances  the  ocean  rates  of 
freight,  together  with  the  inland  freights  added,  allow  the  imported 
product  to  be  delivered  at  interior  points  at  very  much  less  n*eight 
than  from  the  various  American  mines. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  and,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
producers,  a  strong  inclination  to  ask  for  a  reasonable  advance  in 
the  duty,  feeling  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  extra  amount  of  pro- 
tection, and  if  it  was  granted  they  would  be  able  to  take  a  larger 
(proportion  of  the  trade  than  they  have  in  the  past.  On  the  other 
land,  a  number  of  producers  took  the  stand  that  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  retention  of  the  present  duty,  but  all  agreed  that  if 
there  was  any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  it  would  result  in  the 
closing  down  of  most  of  the  prominent  mines  of  this  country,  as  none 
of  them  at  present  are  making  any  adeguate  return  for  the  capital 
invested,  and  with  any  reduction  in  the  auty  it  would  mean  absolute 
ruin  for  these  plants. 

Like  most  otner  American  industries,  the  clay  producers  have  had 
many  initial  obstacles  to  overcome ;  have  invested  large  sums  of  money 
in  their  various  plants,  and  need  all  the  assistance  and  protection 
which  their  Government  can  extend  to  the  extent  of  placing  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  foreign  miners.  The  American  miners  are  not 
desirous  of  reducing  wages  to  their  employees,  but  should  anv  re- 
duction be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  wages  would  have  to  be  reduced 
very  materially  or  the  plants,  as  stated  before,  closed  down. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  to  state  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  they  are  capable  that  the  deposits  of  domestic  clays  of  dif- 
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ferent  character  located  between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  of  sufficient  abundance  and  of  such  quality 
as  to  answer  every  necessary  requirement  of  every  trade  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  country,  and  that  their  general  use  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  provided  tiiose  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  develop 
these  deposits  are  assured  a  fair  working  profit;  and  we  beg  further 
to  state  there  is  no  combination,  pooling  arrangement,  or  trust  man- 
agement of  any  of  these  existing  enterprises,  each  of  which  is  working 
independently. 

This  communication  refers  to  section  93  in  Schedule  B  in  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Remaining,  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Philadelphia  Clay  Company, 

M.  W.  Phillips,  President, 

The  American  Clay  Company  of  Maine, 

P.  W.  Martin,  President. 


Representing  also- 


Representing- 


Georgia  Kaolin  Company. 
Atlanta  Mining  Clay  Company. 
McIntyre  Mining  Company. 
American  Clay  Company, 
James  J.  Tracey,  President. 
The  Edgar  Plastic  Kaolin  Company, 
J.  R.  Edgar,  Secretary. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 

The  T.  G.  Lamor  Kaolin  Company. 
Immaculate  Kaolin  Company. 
Peerless  Kaolin  Cojipany. 
The  Albion  Kaolin  Company. 


nCPOBTERS  OF  FOREIGN  CLAYS  ASK  THAT  THERE  SHALL  BE  NO 
INCREASE  OF  DTTTY  ON  CLAYS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23,  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Representing  importers  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  foreign  clay  imported  into  the  United  States,  we  wish  to 
advise  that,  notwithstanding  the  importations  of  foreign  clav  has 
increased  under  the  present  tariff,  it  has  been  done  by  a  vast  outlay  of 
capital  and  energy  in  the  educating  of  the  consumer  in  the  use  of  the 
imported  clays.  To  encourage  a  continuance  and  a  fostering  of  the 
import  business,  we  feel  from  that  fact  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
duty  we  are  compelled  to  get  a  higher  price  for  our  importations 
than  the  American  producers  are  getting  ror  their  product,  that  there 
^ould  be  no  advance  in  the  present  scnedule,  as,  under  no  circum- 
stances, could  the  principle  of  reciprocity  be  extended  or  maintained 
at  any  increase  in  the  present  schedule. 
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Asking  the  kindness  of  your  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  schedule,  at  least  as  is  embodied  in  section  93,  schedule  3.  in 
the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Remaining,  yours,  truly, 

C.  K.  Williams, 
Kepresenting —  Perkins-Gck^dwin  Company. 

Moore  &  Hunger. 
Hammil  &  Gillespie. 
Px\PER  Makers  Chemical  CoMPANr. 


THE  NASHUA  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  EAST  PEPPERELL,  MASS.,  PETI- 
TIONS FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  CHINA  CLAY. 

East  Pepperell,  Mass., 

November  M,  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  petition  your  committee  to  con- 
sider the  admission  of  imported  china  clay  free  of  any  duty. 

There  is  no  protection  needed  on  an  article  which*^  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.    It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  clay  that  can  be 
mined  or  manufactured  which  competes  with  the  imported  china  clay. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Nashua  River  Paper  Compant, 
George  Keyes,  President. 


MOORE  &  MTJNOER,  NEW  TORE  CITY,  SUBMIT  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO 
STATEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  CLAY  COMPANY  TO  COMMITTEE. 

99  John  Street, 
Neic  Yorl\  Novemher  27^  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  reading  the  printed  report  of  your  hearing,  I  notice 
a  number  of  inaccuracies  in  the  brief  submitted  to  you  by  the 
American  Clay  Company  and  others,  to  which  I  would  respectfully 
call  your  attention. 

The  statement  is  made  that  English  kaolins  are  almost  without 
exception  residuary  deposits,  are  all  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  and  are  able  to  use  hydraulic  methods.  The  signer  has  per- 
sonally inspected  nearly  all  of  the  English  kaolin  mines,  and,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  none  of  these  are  of  a  residuary  character,  none  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  none  is  able  to  use  hydraulic 
methods  in  mining.  Water  is  so  scarce  in  the  part  of  Cornwall 
where  kaolin  is  produced  that  in  many  mines  the  water  for  wash- 
ing the  clay  has  to  be  run  into  tanks,  settled,  and  used  over  a^in. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  brief  men- 
tioned that  English  kaolin  can  be  shipped  from  Fowey  to  Atlantic 
seaports  at  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  ton.  The  cost  of  shipping  from 
the  mines  in  England  to  the  port  of  Fowey  is  from  3  cents  to  4  cents 
a  hundred.    From  Fowey  to  Liverpool  the  rate  is  from  4^  cents  to 
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5  cents  a  hundred.  From  Liverpool  to  Atlantic  seaports  it  is  from 
5  cents  to  6^  cents  a  hundred,  according  to  the  quantity  shipped.  The 
present  rate  of  freight  from  Baltimore  to  Chicago  is  12  cents  a 
hundred,  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago  15  cents  a  hundred.  The 
present  rate  of  freight,  therefore,  to  the  largest  shippers  from  the 
English  mines  via  Liverpool  and  Atlantic  seaports  is  not  less  than 
24^  cents  to  27^  cents  a  hundred  as  against  23  cents  a  hundred  from 
the  Georgia  clay  mines. 

Kaolins  produced  in  North  Carolina  and  Florida  are  in  successful 
use  Iw  manufacturers  of  good  grades  of  pottery  in  this  country,  and 
the  Jforth  Carolina  kaolins  are  actually  commanding  a  higher  pVice  at 
East  Liverpool  and  other  potterv  centers  than  good  grades  of  im- 
ported kaolin.  We  note  particularly  that  the  important  producers 
of  North  Carolina  kaolin  do  not  appear  among  your  petitioners  as 
anxious  to  avoid  a  reduction  in  duty.  In  the  signer's  experience 
none  of  the  Georgia  or  South  Carolina  kaolins  have  had  successful 
use  in  competition  with  English  kaolins  in  the  better  grades  of  pot- 
tery, although  under  the  present  tariff  they  can  be  delivered  at  sev- 
eral dollars  a  ton  less.  The  signer  does  not  know  of  any  instance 
where  the  Georgia  kaolins  have  ever  been  used  in  the  production  of 
the  better  qualities  of  book  and  coated  papers. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  under  the  present  tariff  domestic 
kaolins  can  successfully  compete  with  the  English  kaolins  and  even 
command  a  higher  price,  as  notably  instanced  by  the  North  Carolina 
kaolins. 

We  notice  that  your  petitioners  presented  no  figures.  The  signer 
is  not  prepared  to  submit  accurate  figures,  but  believes  that  the  wages 

Eaid  to  common  labor  in  England  at  present  are  about  30  per  cent 
5ss  than  those  paid  in  Georgia. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  C.  Munger, 
For  MooRE  &  Munger. 


MOOBE    &  MUNGER,   NEW  TORE   CUT,   FILE    STTFFLEHENTAL 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  KAOLIN. 

99  John  Street, 
Xeia  York^  January  2^  1009, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Wa8hingto7i^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  Eeferring  to  jny  past  correspondence  with  you  regard- 
ing comparative  conditions  of  the  production  of  china  clay  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  I  venture  again  to  send  you  copies  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  John  Lovering  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Coon  of  November 
30  last,  with  their  replies.  No  other  correspondence  of  any  sort  has 
passed  between  these  gentlemen  and  me  on  this  subject.  Mr.  John 
Lovering  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Lovering  &  Co.,  who  are 
the  second  largest  producers  of  china  clay  in  England.  Mr.  Coon  is 
manager  for  the  RAsemellyn  China  Clay  Company  and  a  chemist  and 
an  authority  of  local  standing  on  china  clay  matters.  He  has  writ- 
ten some  books  on  the  subject. 
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I  further  inclose  you  photographs  sent  me  by  Mr.  Lovering  which 
effectually  dispose  of  the  contention  of  the  Soulh  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia producers  that  it  costs  less  to  produce  clay  in  England  than  in 
this  country.  You  will  note  that  in  South  Carolina  and  Geoi^a 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  remove  a  comparatively  small  over- 
burden, in  which  there  is  no  rock,  dig  out  the  clay,  put  it  in  open-air 
racks,  and,  when  dried  by  the  sun  and  air,  ship  to  market.  It  has 
fllready  U'en  thoroughly  washed  by  nature,  excepting  that  several  of 
the  mines  in  (Jeorgia  have  recently  put  in  washing  plants,  which 
enables  them  to  market  clay  of  poor  quality  which  the}'  have  here- 
tofore dis(?nrded  entirely,  but  there  is  a  comparatively  small  percent- 
age of  forei(i:n  material  in  any  of  the  claj  which  thev  handle.  I  am 
unable  <o  give  figures,  but  I  should  estimate  such  foreign  material 
would  Im»  not  over  20  to  30  per  cent,  as  against  70  to  80  per  cent  in 
the  English  kaolin.  None  of  the  South  Carolina  clay  is  washed,  so 
far  HK  1  know.  In  England  a  vast  overburden,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  is  solid  rock,  has  to  be  removed,  and  then  by  a  tetlious 
i)roc(»KH  of  washing,  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  debris  must  be  removed 
rom  the  elay,  which  is  then  dried  and  packed  for  market. 

You  will  further  note  from  the  photographs  that  the  supply  of 
wat<»T  is  V(»rv  scant.  I  have  marked  on  photograph  No.  2  by  a  cross 
in  black  ink  the  only  stream  of  water  which  I  can  discover.  1 
ahould  estinuito  the  flow  of  water  in  those  mines  I  have  seen  in  En^- 
»and  at  almut  50  to  100  gallons  a  minute,  but  this  is  only  an  estimate, 
of  course,  and  it  may  be  several  times  that  amount. 

If  your  committee  had  ever  been  in  England  and  inspected  the 
English  mines  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  would  at  once  put  English 
china  clay,  or  kaolin,  on  the  free  list.  The  only  reason  that  any 
English  cliina  clay  is  imported  into  this  country  is  that  no  domestic 
kaolin  has  yet  b(>en  discovered  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported  ex- 
cepting in  North  (Carolina  and  possibly  in  Texas,  and  this  is  suitable 
for  the  i)ottery  trade  only. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

II.  C.  MUNGER, 

Of  Moore  &  Munger^ 
Importers  of  English  China  Clays. 


St.  Austell,  Decemher  22^  1908. 
11.  MuNOKR,  Esq., 

Nfw  York, 

Dkak  Mir,  Mitn(}ek:  Your  second  letter  re  China  clay  works. 

The  overburthen  on  an  average  works  would  vary  from  say  8  feet 
to  20  feet.  There  are  works  where  G  feet  mieht  be  an  average  and 
others  where  it  would  average  30  feet.  At  North  Coonbarrow  we 
are  now  removing  overburthen  at  least  80  feet  deep,  and  but  for  the 
clay  being  good  and  the  owners  willing  to  expend  capital  these  works 
could  not  be  kept  going  although  the  clay  sells  for  25  shillings  or  26 
shillings  per  ton. 

The  Candledown  works  are  now  about  270  feet  to  the  bottom  level, 
and  clay  costs  about  18  shillin^rs  to  19  shillings  per  ton  to  get  at  this 
works.  But  for  the  comparatively  high  price  of  the  clay  tney  could 
not  be  worked.     Martins  Coonbarrow  is  approximately  the  same 
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depth.    The  overburden  at  these  mines  is  very  heavy  and  probably 
averages  30  to  40  feet  at  least  and  in  many  places  50  feet. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  set  of  photos,  but  could  easily  get  some  special 
ones  (I  am  a  bit  of  a  photographer  myself)  and  a  really  good  lot  of 
photos  of  clay  works,  but  only  one-quarter  plate  size.  If  I  knew 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  I  could  easily  enlarge  some  and  shall  be  most 
pleased  to  do  so.  I  personally  think  that  stereoscopic  slides  give  the 
best  idea  of  distance  and  dimensions  and  would  willingly  prepare 
some  for  you  if  you  will  let  me  know  just  what  you  want. 

As  to  merchantable  clay  in  "China  clay  rock,"  this  varies  from 
10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  but  we  are  rarely  able  to  average  25  per 
cent  of  the  whole  ground,  as  there  are  so  many  lodes  and  hard  places — 
20  per  cent  is  much  nearer  the  output  of  the  district. 

From  selected  portions  I  have  found  over  40  per  cent  kaolin,  but 
no  such  results  are  obtained  in  Martin. 

A  very  fine  lot  of  photographs  were  taken  for  an  important  trial 
by  a  local  photographer  recently.  I  have  just  called  to  see  him,  but 
at  present  he  has  not  called  as  he  was  not  at  home.  These  were  about 
10  inches  by  12  inches  and  show  very  well  indeed  all  details.  As  I 
assisted  him  in  the  work  I  think  I  could  get  copies  and  will  let  you 
know  next  post. 

Photographer  has  just  called.  I  find  photos  are  at  Liskeard,  the 
head  office.    I  will  go  there  and  get  a  set  for  you. 

Yours,  truly,  Jos.  M.  Coon. 


November  30,  1908. 
Mr.  John  Lovebing 

(Care  Messrs.  John  Lover ing  &  Co.), 

St.  Austell^  Cornwall, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lovering:  Possibly  you  are  aware  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  United 
States  looking  toward  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  holding  hear- 
mgs.  There  recently  appeared  before  this  committee  a  delegation  of 
American  producers  of  kaolin,  who  made  some  statements  relative 
to  the  production  and  shipment  of  English  kaolin  which  were  mani- 
festly incorrect.  About  some  others  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  and  would 
be  very  riiuch  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  advise  me,  so  that  I  may 
be  in  position  to  speak  with  some  assurance  should  I  have  occasion 
to  address  this  committee,  on  the  following  points: 

First.  Are  the  English  deposits  of  kaolin  "  resident ary  "  deposits! 
If  not,  how  should  they  be  described  ? 

Second.  Would  you  say  that  the  English  kaolin  mines  are  "  abun- 
dantly "  supplied  with  water?  The  statement  is  made  by  American 
producers  that  such  is  the  case  and  that  English  producers  are  able 
to  use  hydraulic  methods.  I  presume  that  they  intend  to  give  the 
impression  that  English  mines  are  operated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
immense  gold  mines  in  California,  where  streams  of  water  of  such 
force  are  thrown  that  huge  rocks  are  swept  one  side.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  my  own  idea  is  that  in  some  of  the  works  in 
England  water  is  so  scant  that  it  is  occasionally  pumped  up  and  used 
over  again  from  the  settling  tanks. 

Third.  About  what  is  the  average  cost  of  getting  clay  from  the 
mines  in  Cornwall  delivered  to  the  steamers  at  Fowey? 
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Fourth.  What  are  a  day's  wages  at  the  present  time  in  the  English 
kaolin  works  for  common  labor,  and  also  for  foremen  ? 

If  you  have  not  the  leisure  to  reply  to  this  yourself,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Lovering  or  any  other  of  your  firm  will  be  quite  satis- 
factory and  very  gratefully  received. 

Trusting  I  am  not  presuming  upon  your  interest,  and  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  your  kind  reply,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Moore  &  Munger. 


November  30,  1908. 
Mr.  Jos.  M.  Coon, 

St.  Atistell^  Cornwall. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Coon:  Possibly  you  are  aware  that  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  United  States 
looking  toward  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  holding  sessions.  There 
recently  appeared  before  this  committee  a  delegation  of  American 
producers  of  kaolin,  who  made  some  statements  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction and  shipment  of  English  kaolin  which  were  manifestly 
incorrect.  About  some  others  I  am  not  quite  so  sure,  and  would 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  advise  me,  so  that  I  may 
be  in  position  to  speak  with  some  assurance  should  I  have  occasion 
to  address  this  committee,  on  the  following  points : 

First.  Are  the  English  deposits  of  kaolin  residentary  deposits! 
If  not,  how  should  they  be  described  ? 

Second.  Would  you  say  that  the  English  kaolin  mines  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water?  The  statement  is  made  by  American 
producers  that  such  is  the  case  and  that  they  are  able  to  use  hydraulic 
methods.  I  presume  that  they  intend  to  give  the  impression  that 
English  mines  are  operated  in  the  same  way  as  the  immense  gold 
mines  in  California,  where  streams  of  water  of  such  force  are  thrown 
that  huge  rocks  are  swept  one  side.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  my  own  idea  is  that  in  some  of  the  works  in  England  water  is 
so  scant  that  it  is  occasionally  pumped  up  and  used  over  again  from 
the  settling  tanks. 

Third.  About  what  is  the  average  cost  of  getting  clay  from  the 
mines  in  Cornwall  delivered  to  the  steamers  at  Fowey  ?^ 

Fourth.  What  are  a  day's  wages  at  the  present  time  in  the  English 
kaolin  works  for  common  labor,  and  also  for  foremen? 

Trusting  I  am  not  presuming  upon  your  interest,  and  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  your  kind  reply,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Moore  &  Munger. 


St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  December  15,  1908. 
H.  C.  Munger,  Esq., 

(care  of  Messrs.  Moore  &  Munger,) 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Munger:  I  was  from  home  for  a  few  days,  in  Lon- 
don, when  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  November  reached  my  house  re 
United  States  tariffs. 

We  are  getting  some  photographs  of  clay  works  taken,  and  hope  to 
forward  by  next  mail. 
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As  regards  your  questions,  I  will  reply  to  them  as  well  as  I  am 
able : 

1.  We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  your  word  "  residentiary ,'' 
nor  do  I  know  any  English  word  which  will  describe  our  china-clay 
deposits.  In  fact,  one  can  not  describe  them  even  as  deposits,  seeing 
that  a  deposit  would  be  something  that  has  been  deposited  through 
being  washed  down  to  lower  ground — that  is,  alluvial  deposit,  or  in 
some  other  manner;  whereas  our  china  clay  is  extracted  from  what 
is  purely  a  granite  rock,  and  granite,  I  suppose,  would  be  described  by 
geologists  as  the  primary  strata  below  every  other  strata,  and  an 
Igneous  rock. 

The  china-clay  rock  is  soft  through  the  feldspar  portion  being  soft, 
and  probably  has  been  decomposed  through  some  natural  agency. 

In  other  respects  the  clay  rock  is  absolutely  in  appearance  like  any 
white  building  granite,  but  of  course  quite  soft  and  friable. 

The  china-clay  rock  is  found  underneath  a  considerable  depth  of 
what  we  call  overburden,  consisting  of  meat  earth,  rubble,  and  granite 
rock,  which  has  to  be  removed  at  great  expense  before  the  clay  can  be 
extracted. 

Then  again  a  quarry  has  to  be  opened  up  bjr  degrees,  and  the  clay 
rock  is  broken  down  by  means  of  hand  labor  with  picks  into  a  stream 
of  water. 

The  quartz  sand,  of  which  there  is  about  4  tons  to  1  ton  of  clay, 
deposits  itself  at  the  bottonx  of  the  quarry  into  pits  prepared  for  it, 
and  this  sand  has  afterwards  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  pits  by  steam 
power. 

The  lighter  clay  floats  in  the  water  into  a  shaft  and  is  pumped  to 
the  surface  by  steam  power. 

This  clay  stream  then  goes  through  channels  for  further  refining 
the  same,  and  after  depositing  into  these  channels  a  still  considerable 
portion  of  fine  grit  runs  into  water-tight  tanks  or  pits,  and  is  there 
precipitated.  The  water  from  the  tops  of  these  tanks  goes  back  again 
over  the  face  of  the  quarry  or  stopes  for  further  operations. 

2.  We  have  no  abundance  of  water,  neither  is  the  work  in  any  way 
similar  to  the  gold  mines  of  California  to  which  you  allude,  where 
streams  of  water  are  thrown  with  force  on  the  alluvial  deposits,  but 
the  clay  is  all  hacked  down  by  hand  labor  into  the  streams  and 
pumped  up  by  steam  power  in  all  our  works. 

Further,  we  may  add,  as  we  intimated  above,  that  the  clay  rock 
does  not  contain  more  than  about  20  per  cent  of  refined  clay,  whilst 
the  remaining  four-fifths,  being  debris,  has  to  be  dumped. 

A  very  heavy  depth  of  overburden  has  to  be  removed  before  we  get 
at  the  clay  rock. 

After  the  clay  has  been  washed  it  is  dried  artificially,  1  ton  of  coal 
being  used  to  dry  about  9  tons  of  clay,  and  the  coal  costs  us  about 
25  shillings  per  ton,  delivered  onto  the  clay  works. 

3.  The  average  cost  of  getting  clay  from  the  mines  in  Cornwall  to 
the  steamers  at  Fowev  in  bulk,  including  labor  and  railway  freight, 
we  should  say  would  be  about  17  shillings  per  ton  in  bulk,  some 
of  the  common  qualities  costing,  say,  14  shillings  per  ton  to  produce, 
whereas  the  greater  portion  that  we  produce,  best  and  medium  clays, 
cost  about  18  shillings  per  ton  in  bulk  to  produce  and  put  f.  o.  b. 
Fowey. 
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4.  The  average  wage  of  the  English  clay  worker  is  24  shillings  per 
week,  some  running  as  high  as  30  shillings  per  week  in  the  case  of 
piece  workers.  The  foremen  we  pay  up  to  £8  per  month  of  four 
weeks,  or  about  £100  per  annum. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  Lovering  &  Co. 


St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  December  11^  1908. 
U.  C.  MuNGER,  Esq., 

S'ew  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  30th  November. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  following  information : 

First.  The  deposits  of  kaolin  in  Cornwall  are  of  the  "  residentary  " 
or,  as  they  are  generally  spoken  of  in  England,  "  sedentary  "  char- 
acter. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newton  Abbott,  some 
pits  of  clay  which  are  regarded  as  having  been  formed  by  deposi- 
tion, but  we  do  not  usually  regard  them  as  kaolin.  They  are  prac- 
tically the  same  nature  as  the  ball  clay.  I  think  Messrs.  Watts, 
Blake,  Bairn  &  Co.,  of  Newton  Abbott,  are  the  owners.  You  will 
probably  know  that  this  deposited  clay  can  not  take  the  place  of 
China  clay. 

Second.  The  English  China  clay  works  or  kaolin  mines  are  not 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  nor 'are  what  you  describe  as 
"  hydraulic  "  methods  employed. 

Almost  without  exception  large  pumping  plants  have  to  be  main- 
tained to  repeat  the  water,  and  under  these  circumstances  almost  every 
summer  operations  in  certain  works  have  for  a  period  to  cease. 

Third.  The  cost  of  getting  clay  delivered  f .  o.  b.  at  Fowey  will  vary 
from  13  shillings  to  18  shillings  per  ton  in  bulk.  At  Roseraellyn 
works  it  costs  about  14  shillings  as  the  average,  or  from  that  to 
14  shillings  C  pence. 

Fourth.  The  laborers  in  the  clay  works  are  paid  from  2  shillings 
6  pence  to  3  shillings  4  pence  per  day  of  seven  and  one-half  actual 
working  hours,  and  the  foremen  from  5  shillings  to  7  shillings.  This 
represents  fair  remuneration,  as  the  cost  of  living  is  low.  For  in- 
stance, a  workman's  house  and  garden  will  average  about  £6  10s.  per 
annum.  As  an  example  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  wage,  that  about 
twelve  months  since  a  man  who  was  out  of  work  was  employed  for  six 
months  as  an  ordinary  laborer.  When  he  started  he  naa  only  one 
ragged  suit  of  clothes  and  a  few  pence.  During  the  six  months  he 
was  able  to  live,  provide  himself  with  holiday  and  working  clothes, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  period  had  about  £5  in  money. 

I  have  answered  your  letter  briefly  and  will  write  more  fully  next 
mail. 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  Jos.  M.  Coon. 

St.  Aistkll,  Cornwall,  December  22^  1908, 

Messrs.  Moore  &  Munger, 

A\w  York. 
Dear  Sirs:  Confirming  our  Mr.  J.  Lovering's  letter  of  the  15th 
instant,  re  cost  of  production  of  china  clay  and  other  matters,  in 
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reply  to  your  Mr.  Munger's  letter  of  the  30th  November  to  him,  we 
now  inclose  the  photographs  promised  in  that  letter. 

We  have  numbered  these  photos  in  what  we  consider  their  order  of 
merit,  and  on  each  we  have  indicated  by  lettering,  "A,"  "  B,"  "  C," 
the  position  or  depth  of  overburden ;  that  is  to  say,  from  A  to  B  ex- 
tends the  depth  of  overburden,  which  consists  of  solid  ground,  not 
clay,  being  earth  and  rocks — the  greater  proportion  rocks  and  stone — 
which  has  all  to  be  removed  before  we  get  down  to  the  clay  beneath ; 
and  the  red  line  also  indicates  the  division  between  such  overburden 
and  clay.  Above  the  red  line  is  the  overburden,  below  the  red  line 
the  clay. 

From  B  to  C  in  each  photo  shows  the  clay,  which  also  runs  be- 
low G 

In  No.  1  men  are  shown  taking  oflf  the  overburden,  only  you  will 
observe  that  they  all  stopped  working  just  at  the  moment,  knowing 
that  they  were  being  photographed.  The  washing  is  not  shown  in 
this  photo  as  we  could  not  get  both  the  operations  into  the  one 
picture. 

In  No.  2  men  are  shown  washing  out  the  clay;  that  is,  hacking 
the  clay  rock  down  into  the  stream  of  water  below ;  and  a  tramway  is 
shown  which  serves  to  haul  the  debris  washed  from  the  clay  (as  in 
our  previous  letter)  up  to  the  surface  to  the  dump,  also  shown  in 
the  photograph  No.  2.  You  will  also  see  the  enormous  dump  at  sur- 
face on  the  No.  1,  above  where  the  men  are  standing. 

The  wooden  huts  on  No.  2  are  built  for  the  men  who  wash  the  clay 
down,  to  change  their  boots  and  clothes  and  take  their  meals. 

Of  Nos.  3  and  4  there  is  not  much  to  say.  There  are  again  in  No.  4 
heaps  of  quartz  sand  and  other  dumps  or  debris  shown  at  surface, 
pulled  up  out  of  the  pit  and  from  the  overburden. 

But  we  can  never  understand  why  china  clay  is  taxed  at  all  in  the 
United  States,  being  absolutely  a  crude  or  raw  product.  It  is  ac- 
tually the  decomposed  feldspar  of  the  granite  rock. 

We  mentioned  this  matter  to  Messrs.  North  &  Rose;  showed  them 
your  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Lovering,  and  our  reply,  thinking  they  might, 
through  their  agent,  assist. 

Hoping  that  these  photographs  will  serve  your  purpose,  and  wish- 
iJig  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  Ix)VERiNG  &  Co.* 
Per  J.  L. 


MOOBE  &  HXTNOEB,  NEW  70BK  CUT,  FILE  STATEMENT  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  ENGLISH  KAOLIN  INDUSTBY. 

New  York,  December  8,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  contention  of  the  American  clay  pro- 
ducers that  the  conditions  of  production  in  England  are  less  onerous 
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and  less  expensive  than  here,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  proportion 
of  merchantable  clay  taken  from  the  material  mined  in  the  English 
works  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  from  60  to  70  per 
<'ent  of  the  material  in  the  best  English  works  is  refuse,  such  as 
quartz,  sand,  mica,  etc.  I  have  personally  examined  the  mines  of 
nearly  all  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  companies,  including  those 
of  your  petitioners,  the  American  Clay  Company  and  William  J. 
Oliver.  All  these  mines  are  sedimentary  deposits,  and,  as  thejr  state 
in  their  petition,  the  clay  requires  very  little  treatment,  excepting  to 
be  put  on  racks  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  air-dried  and  is  then 
shipped  without  further  treatment  to  the  consumer.  In  other  words, 
these  American  kaolins  have  already  been  washed  by  nature  and 
occur  in  a  pure  state,  as  against  the  English  kaolins  which  have  not 
been  washed  by  nature,  but  have  to  be  washed  artificially  to  remove 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  refuse. 

I  mention  all  these  facts  merely  for  the  information  of  your  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  petitioning  for  a  reduction  in  duty  or  an  advance 
in  duty.  It  really  does  not  make  much  difference  to  our  firm  either 
way.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers of  the  country  are  vitally  interested  in  having  the  duty  as  low 
as  possible  on  such  raw  material,  and  I  myself  can  see  no  reason 
for  any  duty  at  all  on  English  kaolins.  All  this,  however,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  your  committee  and  the  action  of 
Meml]«rs  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully,  Henry  C.  Munger, 

Of  MoORE  &  MUNGER. 


THE  CHAMPION  COATED  PAPER  COMPANY,  HAMILTON,  OHIO, 
ASKS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OR  REDUCTION  OF  DITTIES  ON  IM- 
PORTED CHINA  CLA7S. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  November  SO^  1908. 
Wayb  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Cikntlemen  :  This  company  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
duty  now  existing  on  china  clay,  which  we  use  as  an  ingredient  in 
rnuKing  a  composition  for  the  coating  of  paper.    The  dutv  on  this 
clny  is  $'J.50  per  ton,  which  should  be  eliminated  and  made  3uty  free. 
IIS  china  clay  is  a  crude  product,  and  there  is  none  produced  m  thb 
country    suitable    for  coating   purposes.     The  only  clay    found  in 
America  is  a  crude  article  which  can  only  be  used  as  a  filler  in  manu- 
facturing paper,  and  is  entirely  unsuitea  for  coating  purposes. 
Our  present  supply  comes  from  Cornwall,  England. 
Trusting  you  will  consider  the  justice  of  making  china  day  duty 
free,  we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Co. 

Peter  G.  Thomson,  President. 
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THE   WATAB   PTTLP   AND   FAPEE   COMPANY,   SABTELL,   KINN./ 
CLAIMS  THAT  DOMESTIC  KAOLIN  IS  NOT  STTITABLE  FOB  HIOH- 
OBADE  FBINT. 

Sartell,  Minn.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  committee  of  the  producers  of 
domestic  clays  is  advocating  an  advance  in  the  duty  on  kaolin  or 
china  clay.  Our  paper  manufacturing  company  would  very  much 
regret  to  see  an  advance  on  foreign  clay,  as  we  are  obliged  to  use  a 
certain  foreign  clay  in  manufacturing  high-grade  print. 

Our  superintendent  has  experimented  with  numerous  domestic  clays 
but  has  not  found  any  of  them  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Should 
there  be  an  advance  in  the  dutv  it  would  mean  an  extra  burden  laid 
on  not  only  our  mill  but  on  all  paper  mills,  as  the  price  of  domestic 
clay  would  raise  proportionately. 

We  wish  very  much  for  you  to  lay  this  matter  before  your  com- 
mittee, stating  to  them  that  we  oppose  such  an  advance  under  the  low 
prices  that  now  prevail  on  contracts  for  print  paper. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
By  Karl  Mathie,  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


THE  PENINSTTLAB  PAPEB  COMPANY,   TPSILANTI,   MICH.,   PBO- 
TESTS  AGAINST  INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  CHINA  CLAY. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Ilause  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  ad- 
ditional duty  is  contemplated  on  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  only  effect  the  duty  would  have  on  the  American  manu- 
facturer, who  makes  better  grades  of  paper  and  who  is  compelled  to 
use  an  English  clay,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  clay  is  not 
as  good  a  quality,  is  simply  to  put  a  tax  on  the  already  burdened 
paper  manufacturer. 

There  can  be  no  competition  between  the  domestic  and  Enrfish 
clay  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  quality,  and  for  those 
manufacturers  who  can  use  a  cheaper  domestic  clay  the  only  effect 
of  the  increased  duty  would  be  to  cause  them  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  an  inferior  article. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  anything  that  can  be  done  in  our 
behalf  and  trust  we  have  made  our  points  perfectly  clear  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Peninsular   Paper   Co., 
T.  L.  Quint,  Jr., 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  WALL  PAPER  MILLS,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ASKS  THAT 
THE  DUTY  ON  KAOLIN  BE  NOT  INCBEASED. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  24,  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  Sherman  Boutell,  M.  C., 

205  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
Dear  Sra:  We  are  informed  that  there  is  an  agitation  among  the 
producers  of  domestic  clay  to  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  imported 
clay.  Using  considerable  of  the  latter,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  of 
$2.50  per  ton,  costing  us  here  in  Chicago^  for  the  grade  we  buy,  $16.50 
per  ton,  we  feel  that  no  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  an  increase  in 
the  duty. 

We  are  much  larger  users  of  the  domestic  article,  which  we  buy 
delivered  here  for  $8.75  to  $9.50  per  ton,  and,  while  the  imported  is 
a  superior  article,  we  feel  that  this  difference  in  price  allows  an  ample 
margin  on  the  domestic  goods. 

We  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Illinois  Wall  Paper  Mills. 
Waring. 


JOHN  EICHABDSON,  BJBPBESENTINO  THE  JOHN  RICHAEBSON 
COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASKS  THAT  CHINA  CLA7  BE  PUT 
ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Monday,  November  23, 1908. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  my 
company  and  also  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers.  It  is 
partly  at  their  request  that  I  appear  here  to-day.  The  reasons  why 
china  clay  or  kaolin  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  are,  first,  there  is 
no  substitute  produced  in  the  United  States  that  can  take  the  place 
of  English  chma  clay  in  the  better  class  of  book  and  coated  papers ; 
second,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  china  clay  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  used  for  those  purposes ;  third,  the  specific  duty  on 
this  article  is  $2.50  per  ton,  2,240  pounds,  or  approximately  37  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  article  in  bulk  f.  o.  b.  The 
shipping  point  is  seaboard,  Cornwall,  England.  Its  average  value  at 
our  seaboard,  as  per  your  Bureau  of  Statistics,  June  30, 1900,  to  June 
30,  1907,  is  $G.77.  This  includes  the  cost  of  package,  about  $2  per 
ton.  The  only  deduction  is  that  the  American  paper  manufacturer 
pays  37  to  50  per  cent  duty  on  a  raw  material. 

Fourth,  as  a  proof  of  this  position,  I  have  filed  with  my  brief, 
already  handed  in,  a  table  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
Washington,  from  1871  to  1907,  both  inclusive,  showing  an  increase 
in  arrivals  from  13,081  tons  in  1871,  of  the  average  value  of  $9.80, 
to  211,407  tons  in  1907,  of  the  average  value  of  $0.77.  Our  manu- 
facturers of  the  better  grade  of  papers  had  to  have  this  clay,  no 
matter  what  it  cost.     There  is  no  substitute. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  show  an  importation  of  211,467  tons, 
of  the  value  of  $1,432,342,  on  which  the  duties  collected  were 
$526,GG8.15,  which  makes  the  ad  valorem  duty  36.91  per  cent. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  will  tell  you  where  the 
discrepancy  is.    I  presume  the  Government  makes  its  figures  irom 
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the  invoices  submitted  at  the  custom-houses  at  the  various  ports.  In 
my  own  case  up  to  the  latter  part  of  December  the  cost  of  the  cask 
was  included  in  the  invoice. 

The  Chairman.  You  contend  that  the  invoice  of  the  importers  was 
an  overvaluation  ? ' 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  specific  duty  on  the  clay,  but 
there  is  no  duty  on  the  casks. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  it,  there  must  have  been  an 
overvaluation  at  the  custom-houses? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.    You  do  not  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say,  whether  it  is  37  per  cent 
or  50  per  cent,  it  is  a  raw  material  which  the  paper  makers  need  and 
have  got  to  have.  In  those  two  classes  of  paper  there  is  no  com- 
petitor with  this  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  say  is  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  this  particular  kind  of  clay,  none. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  that  particular  kind  of  clay  that  is  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  misunderstood  the  question.  He  asked  you  how 
much  of  this  was  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  this  kind,  none.  It  is  china  clay  or  kaolin. 
There  is  a  kind  of  china  clay,  so  called,  produced  in  this  country,  but 
it  can  not  be  used  by  the  paper  makers  in  the  better  grades  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Our  notes  say  here :  "  The  chief  producing  States 
are  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Jlorth  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  North  Carolina  kaolin  is  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used.'^ 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  American  clay  is  used  in  the  medium  and 
low  grades  of  paper,  but  in  the  better  classes  of  papers  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  English  clays  imported  are  used.  They  can  not  use  the  Ameri- 
can clay  in  the  high-grade  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  want  the  duty  taken  oflf  from  all 
kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  there  be  any  way  of  distinguishing  between  the 
lower  grade  and  the  higher  gracle,  which  you  say  is  not  produced 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  might  be  well  to  make  a  suggestion  of  such  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  be  true  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off, 
even  as  Mr.  Gaines  suggests,  by  making  a  differentiation  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades — would  it  not  be  true  that  you  would  use  all  of  this 
clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No.  The  $2.50  duty  which  first  comes  off  the 
price  of  English  clay  would  not  shut  off  the  use  of  American  clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  use  American  clay  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Oh,  yes;  just  the  same  as  heretofore,  in  news 
paper  and  wall  paper — just  the  same. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  $2.50  does  not  protect  anything? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  I  have  the  statement  of  S.  D.  Warren 
&  Co.  to  that  effect. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  does  not  protect  anything,  and  it  brings  in  to  the 
Government  a  revenue  of  $526,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  just  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  about  the  labor  that  is  employed  in  those  mines? 
The  labor  is  entitled  to  protection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  do  not  produce  any  clay  of 
that  kind  in  this  country — any  china  clay  or  kaolin? 

Mr.  Richardson.  AVhat  is  produced  here  is  called  kaolin.  It  is  a 
low  grade  of  clay.  It  is  used  largely  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
low-grade  papers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  in  the  high-grade  papers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No  ;  not  in  the  high-grade  papers. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  used  in  the  low-grade  papers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  the  low-grade  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  little  that  I  know  or.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  pottery  business,  but  I  do  know  about  the  low-grade  paper  busi- 
ness.   I  am  talking  about  the  paper  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  let  me  understand  one  thing.  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  kaolin  from  either  the  Carolinas  or 
Georgia  or  Delaware,  and  the  cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  kaolin 
from  Englandj  at  the  seaport?  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  what 
would  be  the  difference  in  cost,  or  would  there  be  any  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  would  be  very  slight. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  slight  that  everybody  would  use  the  English 
kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson*  No,  no.  It  would  be  slight,  but  they  would  still 
use  the  southern  clay. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  took  this  tariff  off,  would  it  make  paper  cheaper 
to  the  man  who  buys  paper? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  should  think  the  paper  manufacturer  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  paper  cheaper,  and  the  cheaper  he  would 
make  it  the  cheaper  he  would  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  W  ould  they  put  the  price  of  the  paper  down  to  the 
newspaper  man,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  I  think,  on  general  principles,  that  the 
lower  the  paper  manufacturer  can  get  nis  raw  material  the  lower 
price  he  wHl  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  ought  to  be  the  case,  but  would  that  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  not  a  paper  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  you  then? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  representing  them. 

Mr.  CiaARK.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  then  as  a  matter 
of  fact? 

Mr.  Richardson.  When  you  ask  whether  the  man  who  makes  paper 
will  lower  the  price  as  much  if  he  gets  $2.50  a  ton  duty,  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  If  some- 
body is  going  to  absorb  the  difference,  after  it  is  put  on  the  free  list, 
between  you  and  the  consumer,  then  I  do  not  see  that  anybody  gets 
any  benefit  out  of  it  excepting  you. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  I  say  that  the  paper  manufacturer  would  be  very 
likely  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  $2.50  a  ton  if  he  gets  his 
clay  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  give  a  bond  as  to  the 
benefit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  what  that  difference 
would  be? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton — I  can  make  a 
calculation.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  clay  costs  one-half  a  cent 
a  pound  in  paper,  but  that  is  only  the  clav  that  goes  into  the  paper. 
Oi  course,  tney  do  not  make  the  paper  afl  of  clay,  but  I  wish  tney 
did. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  kaolin  is  used  more  to  adul- 
terate candy  than  any  other  purpose,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  have  been  in  the  china-clay  business  for  about 
thirty  years;  have  imported  about  a  half  a  million  tons  of  that  arti- 
cle, and  I  never  sold  one  pound  for  that  purpose,  or  heard  of  any- 
body else  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  do,  but  I  am  asking 
you  about  what  kaolin  is  used  for.  I  have  understood  that  it  was 
used  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  undermining  the  health  of  the 
children  of  the  country,  and  that  a  great  many  cities  passed  laws 
making  its  use  a  criminal  offense. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Richardson,  please  state  precisely  what 
you  want? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  the  duty  taken  off  kaolin. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Off  the  whole  of  it,  or  a  particularpart  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  For  kaolin  that  comes  in  from  England. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  a  particular  kind? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  it  be  so  described  that  it  could  be  identified  in 
the  custom-houses? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  easily. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Just  suggest  how  it  could  bo  done,  and  then  we  will 
have  a  definite  proposition  before  us  to  consider.  You  are  asking  for 
the  total  abolition  of  this  duty ;  and  I  want  to  know  if  by  that  you 
mean  the  abolition  of  duty  on  one  particular  kind  of  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Do  vou  want  me  to  tell  you,  so  that  the  custom- 
house can  distinguish  it? 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  want  to  have  all  tliis  commodity  put 
upon  the  free  list,  as  I  understand  it,  excepting  so  far  as  one  partic- 
ular kind  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  all  English  china  clay  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  a  particular  kind  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  not  the  English  kaolin  a  particular  kind  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  define  that  and  describe  it? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  do  you  not  then  submit  to  the  committee  such 
a  definition? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  make  such  a  definition. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  have  low  grades  over  there? 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  buy  most  of  their  so-called  "  low  grades." 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  want  to  take  the  duty  off  the  English  article, 
that  might  mean  all  the  kaolin  from  England.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  no  low  grade? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  have  refuse  grades. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  they  have  no  low  grades? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No  so-called  "  low  grades."  The  lowest  is  about 
16s.  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  believe  it  would  destroy  the  kaolin  industry 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  that? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  take  off  the  duty  on  the  English  clay,  then 
the  English  clay  will  be  as  cheap  as  the  clay  mined  in  the  United 
States.     You  admit  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  "  Very  close  to  it "  does  not  mean  the  same  thing.  But 
then  they  would  practically  be  the  same  price,  and  then  everybody 
would  use  English  clay  instead  of  American  clay,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  there  would  be  still  very  large  consumers 
of  the  American  clav. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Because  newspapers  and  wall  papers  use  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  say  that  English  clay  is  so  much  better!  If 
English  clay  is  so  much  better  than  any  clay  in  America,  and  we 
arrange  so  that  it  can  be  put  into  the  American  market  at  the  same 
price  as  the  American  clay,  then  would  anybody  with  any  sense  use 
the  American  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  would  practically  shut  down  this  industry  if 
that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes ;  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  be  true  that  English  and  American  clay  are 
exactly  the  same,  then  you  could  not  describe  the  English  clay,  so  that 
one  could  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  are  not  the  same ;  they  are  different. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  they  used  for  different  purposes? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  English  clay 
has  a  special  use  which  does  not  come  in  competition  with  any  clay 
produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  the  statement  I  make. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  English  clay  capable  of  such  description  that 
ou  can  describe  it  in  the  language  of  a  schedule,  so  that  the  tariff 
aw  will  apply  to  that  and  tliat  only? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  I  think  it  could  be  so  described. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  addition  to  that  the  gentleman  will  repeat,  I  pre- 
sume, that  when  English  clay  must  be  laid  down  at  the  same  price 
as  American  clay,  that  English  clay  will  be  used  for  all  purposes? 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  said  it  is  not  produced  for  the  same  purposes. 
Now,  let  us  get  that  straight,  because  your  testimony  is  leaving  a 
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different  impression  upon  my  mind  than  upon  Mr.  Griggs's.  It  is 
a  fact  that  this  clay,  this  English  clay  that  you  want  upon  the  free 
list,  is  valuable  for  some  purposes  that  the  American  clay  is  not 
valuable  for? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  English  clay  would  not  come  in  conflict, 
in  competition,  with  the  American  clay  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
were  under  which  it  would  be  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  think  that  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off  the  chances  are  that  more  English  clay  would  be  used  for 
the  low-grade  paper,  but  there  would  still  be  much  use  for  the  south- 
ern clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  did  you  not  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  every- 
body who  had  any  sense,  and  could  purchase  English  clay  at  the 
same  price  as  American  clay,  would  use  the  English  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.    Very  likely  to;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  seems  rather  clear. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  I  understand  it,  the  English  clay  can  be  used  for 
some  things  that  the  American  clay  is  not  used  for,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  for  the  same  thing  as  the  American  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  question  over  again. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  this  duty  protects  an  American  industry  and  does 
bring  into  the  Federal  Treasury  over  a  half  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  that  that  is  so. 


THE  JOHN  BICHARDSOH  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FILES  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  CHINA  CLAY. 

John  Hancock  Building, 
Boston^  Jfass,^  Xoremhcr  .7^,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chabnnan   ^^ayH  and  Means  Commit tci\ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinr/ton^  I),  C. 
Sir:  Since  the  committee  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  hearing,  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  dated  November  27, 
1908,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  bureau's  valuation — $().77 
per  ton  on  china  clay  imported  during  1007 — does  include  the  value 
of  casks,  and  as  that  value  of  casks  for  1007,  based  on  price  of  casks 
and  filling,  furnished  bv  coopers'  union,  is  10  shillings,  there  should 
be  deducted  from  the  figure  $6.77,  $2.43  per  ton  for  price  of  casks, 
making  the  value  of  English  china  clay  during  1907  at  port  of  ship- 
ment $4.34  per  ton.  As  on  all  this  clay  $2.50  per  ton  duty  was  j)ai(l 
to  the  United  States  Government,  it  makes  the  ad  valorem  for  the 
year  1907  57.2  per  cent. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Richardson. 
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CRUCIBLE  CLAY. 

[Paragraph  522.] 

THE  McCTniOUGH-DALZELL  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  PITTSBTJEG, 
PA.,  UBOES  THE  BETENTION  OF  BLXTE  CLAY  FOB  CBUCIBLES 
ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  attorney  of  the 
Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  1908,  stating  that  hearings  on  Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897  are  to  be  held  oefore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  23. 1908,  and  that  endeavors  will  be  made  to  have 
a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay. 

We  are  very  large  users  of  Klingenberg  crown  clay,  imported  from 
Germany,  on  whicli  there  has  been  no  duty  for  many  years.  No 
clay  has  ever  been  found  in  this  country  that  can  be  used  by  crucible 
manufacturers.  We  know  the  refractories  company  do  not  want 
a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay,  and  we  protest  against  any  change  being^ 
made. 

If  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  committee,  you  will  certainly 
be  conferring  a  great  favor,  not  only  on  us  but  all  crucible  manu- 
facturers, by  using  your  influence  to  have  it  remain  on  the  free  list. 
With  kindest  regards,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

McCullough-Dalzell  Crucible  Co., 
C.  C.  Arensberg,  President. 


JAMES  A.  HAMILL,  JEBSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  PBOTESTS  AGAINST  THE 
IMPOSITION  OF  A  DUTY  ON  CfiUCIBLE  CLAY. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  November  18^1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  am  informed  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  a  tariff  duty  put  upon  clays  imported  from  Germany  that  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead  or  graphite  crucibles. 

At  the  present  time  no  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Government  on  clays 
imported  and  used  for  this  particular  purpose.  The  fact  is  that  no 
American  clays  have  been  found  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  this 
kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  simply 
mean  that  the  users  of  black-lead  crucibles  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
larger  price  for  the  product,  while  no  benefit  whatever  can,  in  any 
way,  accrue  to  miners  or  dealers  in  American  clays. 

The  manufacturers  of  black-lead  crucibles  would  gladly  welcome 
the  use  of  American  clay  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  produce  from 
its  use  as  a  suitable  article.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  facts 
herein  stated  are  indisputable. 
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There  are  two  large  concerns  in  my  district  that  use  in  their  manu- 
factures the  imported  clays  above  mentioned,  and  it  would  be  a  need- 
less hardship,  both  upon  them  and  upon  the  consumers,  to  impose 
such  a  duty  as  I  have  referred  to. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  strongly  protest  against  it,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee desires  any  further  intormation  regarding  the  matter  I  will 
gladly  do  all  I  can  to  obtain  it  for  them. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  A.  Hamill. 


THE  BOSS-TACONT  CBUCIBLE  COMPANY,   TACONY,   PA,  UEOES 
THAT  FIBE  CLAY  BE  BETAINED  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Tacony,  Pa.,  November  20,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  just  learned  in  the  last  day  or  two  that  hear- 
ings on  Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  are  to  be  held  before 
your  committee  in  Washington,  November  23,  1908,  and  that  en- 
deavors will  be  made  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay.  We  would 
like  to  enter  our  protest  through  you  against  this,  as  we  are  very 
large  users  of  Klingenberg  crown  clay,  imported  from  Germany, 
on  which  there  has  been  no  duty  for  many  years.  The  reason  we 
enter  this  protest  is  that  there  has  never  been  any  clay  found  in  this 
country  that  can  be  used  to  manufacture  crucibles.  Therefore,  we 
think  that  we  are  just  and  right  in  asking  this.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  the  refractories  companies  want  any  duty  on  fire  clay. 

When  this  matter  is  brought  before  your  committee  we  would 
deem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  will  bring  forward  our  objections.  We 
are  writting  this  letter  to  you  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Representa- 
tive, W.  W.  Foulkrod,  with  whom  we  tamed  this  subject  over  yester- 
day. We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  duty  placed  on  clay,  as  it  will 
force  a  great  many  small  foundries  all  over  the  country  to  pay  an 
advance  on  their  goods  that  seems  to  us  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  do. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Ross-Tacony  Crucible  Company, 
Per  Henry  A.  Ross,  President. 


HON.   W.   W.   FOULEBOB,   M.   C,    CLAIMS   THAT   NO   SUITABLE 
CEUCIBLE  CLAY  IS  PKODUCED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Frankford,  Pa.,  November  21, 1908. 
The  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaijvnan  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  an 

effort  is  being  made  to  have  a  duty  put  upon  what  is  known  as 

Klingenberg  crown  clay,  an  article  imported  from  Germany  and 

used  in  this  country  by  the  parties  who  manufacture  crucibles  and 
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similar  articles.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  clay  in  this  coun- 
try that  can  be  substituted  by  the  manufacturers  of  crucibles  for  this 
imported  article,  which  has  heretofore  been  free.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  if  any  duty  was  placed  upon  this  imported  clay  it  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles.  As  the 
Ross  Tacony  Crucible  Company  have  their  works  in  the  district  that 
I  represent,  I  am  able  to  obtain  information  from  them  that  confirms 
what  I  understand  has  been  written  to  your  committee,  and  which  I 
am  satisfied  is  a  correct  statement — that  any  duty  placed  upon  the 
clay  would  work  an  injury  to  this  class  of  manufacturers.  I  there- 
fore trust  that  your  committee  will  make  no  change  on  this  article, 
but  will  continue  to  allow  it  to  come  in  free. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  FOULKROD. 


VAEIOUS    MANTJFAGTUBEES    OF    CRUCIBLES    OBJECT    TO    THE 
IMPOSITIOBT  OP  A  DUTY  ON  BLUE  CLAY. 

Philadelphia,  December  15^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chatnnan  Committee  on  ^Yays  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  tariff  hearing  on  November  23  it  was  advocated 
to  remove  the  crucible  clay  from  the  free  list  and  a  duty  of  $4  per 
ton  to  be  put  on  the  same. 

Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  paragraph  No.  93,  provides  for 
various  duties  on  clays  or  earths  unless  speciallv  provided  for  in  this 
act ;  paragraph  No.  522  of  the  free  list  calls  for  clay,  common  blue 
clay,  in  casks  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  This  common 
blue  clay  which  is  found  in  Germany  only,  we  have  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  crucibles  the  past  forty-two  years,  and  is  the  only  known 
clay  suitable  for  our  manufacture.  We  have  tried  various  American 
clays  from  time  to  time,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  clay 
that  would  answer  our  purpose  in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead 
crucibles.  We  know  of  no  substitute  for  this  particular  clay,  and  as 
it  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  many  years  we  would  respectfully 
request  that  in  the  interest  of  our  industry  the  same  shall  continue 
free  of  duty. 


Kespect fully,  yours, 


R.  B.  Seidel  (Incorporated), 
H.  Y.  Seidel, 

Secreta?y  and  Treasurer, 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  14,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  CommitU'e  on  Wayn  and  Means^ 

IIouHc  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  effort 
beincT  put  fortli  to  remove  the  clay  imported  from  Germany,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  blue  clay,"  from  the  free  list  and  place  a  duty 
on  the  same  at  $4  per  ton. 
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We  desire  at  this  time  to  enter  our  protest  against  an  action  of 
this  kind,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  American  manufacturer  to  have  a  tariff  placed  on  an  importation 
of  this  kind.  The  American  manufacturers  of  crucibles  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  Germany  for  their  day  product.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  domestic  clays  or  kaolin  is  used  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  the  foundation  of  a  graphite  crucible  must 
come  from  the  German  clay,  and  without  this  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  graphite  crucibles  can  not  manufacture  goods. 

Of  this  common  blue  claj  which  is  found  in  Germany  only  about 
6,000  to  8,000  tons  per  annum  are  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  used  entirely  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead  cruci- 
bles, and,  as  stated  before,  it  is  the  only  clay  suitable  for  this  manu- 
facture; nothing  in  this  country  has  ever  been  offered  as  its  substitute. 

This  clay  hns  been  on  the  free  list  for  manv  years,  and  we  respect- 
fully request  that  in  the  interest  of  our  American  industries  that  the 
same  shall  be  continued  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  consideration  that  it 
demands,  we  are. 

Yours,  truly,  Jonathan  Bartley  Crucible  Co., 

Jonathan  Hartley, 

Oeneral  Manager. 

Letters  similar  to  the  above,  asking  that  common  blue  clay  for 
crucibles  be  left  free  of  duty,  were  received  from  the  following: 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Pai<je  Retort 
and  Crucible  Company,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Taunton  Crucible  Company, 
Taunton,  Mass.;  Robert  J.  Taylor,  Nineteenth  and  Callowhill  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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r  Section  6.] 

THE  CHAVAHT  MANUTACTUKINO  COMPAITY,  JEESEY  CITY,  BT.  J., 
WISHES  A  DUTY  OF  PIPTY  PEE  CENT  ON  PLASTIUNA. 

Jersey  Cnr,  December  21  ^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  Chavant  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Jersey  Citv,  and  in  accordance  with  a  message  over  the  telephone 
sent  on  this  day  by  Congressman  Leake,  of  New  Jersey,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit herewith  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  a  manufactured  article 
called  "plastilina." 

This  substance  is  composed  of  chemical  compounds  and  when  manu- 
factured becomes  a  plastic  material  suitable  and  used  by  sculptors 
and  artists  for  modeling.  Its  trade  name  or  names  abroad  is  plasti- 
lina,  plastercine,  modeline,  cirine,  and  composite  clay,  and  is  some- 
times erroneously  called  modeling  clay.  It  nas  never  been  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  except  by  the  Chavant  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  amount  consumed  in  this  country  in  a  year  is  about  20  tons, 
of  which  about  10  tons  is  imported. 
61318— sciiED  B— 09 ^12 
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The  cost  to  manufacture  a  ton  in  this  country  is  the  sum  of  $160; 
the  cost  to  the  importer  of  the  European  product,  as  testified  to  before 
the  United  States  general  appraisers  in  New  York  on  February  IS, 
190S  (Treasury  Decisions,  vol.  15,  No.  9,  at  page  13,  case  No.  T.  D. 
28797,  G.  A.  6724),  was  $120  per  ton. 

Plastilina  is  classified  as  one  of  the  unenumerated  articles  and  the 
tariff  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  decision  before 
mentioned  the  importer  claimed  that  plastilina  was  modeling  clay, 
but  the  appraisers  held  that  it  was  a  manufactured  article  and  came 
within  the  purview  of  the  nonenumerated  manufactured  clause  of  the 
Dingley  Act. 

As  the  manufacture  of  this  article  is  an  infant  industry  in  every 
8?nse  of  the  word  and  is  in  no  sense  a  raw  material,  and  as  the  cost 
of  manufacture  in  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap,  would  absolutely 
prevent  the  manufacture  here  of  this  material  unless  a  proper  tariff 
is  placed  on  said  article  and  said  article  is  properlv  enumerated,  we 
therefore  respectfully  pray  that  plastilina,  also  known  under  the 
trade  names  of  plastercine,  modeline,  cirine,  and  composite  clay, 
which  is  a  plastic  material  composed  of  sulphur,  petroleum  wax, 
saponifiable  oil,  and  clay,  be  placed  in  the  tariff  act,  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  as  among  the  classified  manufactured  enum- 
erated articles,  and  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  same  be 
fixed  at  50  per  cent. 

Our  reason  for  asking  this  dutv  is  that  at  the  present  time  the 
largest  importer  of  the  article  testified  in  the  case  before  mentioned, 
that  the  article  could  be  imported  for  a  much  less  price  than  it  can 
be  produced  or  manufactured  in  our  own  home  market ;  further,  as 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  manufactured  comes  from  Europe, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  home  labor  to  compete  with  foreign  lalwr 
in  the  maiuiiacture  of  this  article,  it  would  mean  an  absolute  closin*]: 
down  of  our  factory  unless  proper  protection  is  given  us  by  you. 

Should  your  committee  desire  us  at  any  time  to  appear  before  it, 
or  any  committee  of  Congress,  we  will  cheerfully  do  so  and  we  will 
submit,  if  you  desire  it,  samples  of  the  manufactured  article. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  article  much  labor  is  employed  of  a 
skilled  character,  various  chemicals  are  used,  and  considerable  money 
has  been  invested ;  it  will  mean  business  ruin  and  loss  of  employment 
to  many  good  American  citizens  unless  we  receive  some  help  rroni  you. 

Hoping  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  early  consideration, 
we  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ClIAVANT  MAXUFACrrURING   Co., 

Xo,  75-79  Rutgers  arenue,  Jersey  City, 


ASPIIALTr3I. 

fParairraph  03.1 

FHIMOEE  CONDIT,  REPRESENTING  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  ASKS  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE 
DUTIES  ON  ASPHALTS. 

Monday,  Novemher  23,  1008. 
Mr.  CoNDiT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  bv 
the  committee  on  tariff  revision  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  State  of 
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California  to  present  a  very  brief  statement  with  reference  to  as- 
phaltum,  which  is  one  of  the  important  products  of  that  State. 

Representing  the  wishes  and  interests  of  producers  and  refiners 
of  asphalt  in  California  and  other  States,  we  ask  a  change  in  the 
tariff  rates  on  imported  asphaltum,  as  stated  in  paragraph  93  of 
act  of  July  24,  1897. 

The  present  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  on-  crude  and  $3  on  refined 
material. 

We  ask  that  these  be  changed  to  $3  per  ton  on  all  asphalt  contain- 
ing less  than  60  per  cent  bitumen  and  $5  per  ton  on  all  containing 
over  GO  per  cent  bitumen,  both  crude  and  refined. 

The  lower  rate  would  admit  all  Trinidad  asphalt,  while  Venezuela 
material  would  be  subject  to  the  higher  rate. 

At  the  time  the  existing  tariff  act  was  enacted  it  was  not  known 
or  understood  that  any  important  supply  of  asphalt  existed  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  now  known  that  we  have  a  supply  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  entire  needs  of  our  people. 

There  are  now  three  great  sources  of  supply  of  asphalt  of  reliable 
quality — California,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela. 

The  deposits  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  are  inexhaustible  in 
extent  and  can  be  loaded,  transported,  refined,  and  delivered  by  sea 
at  New  York  for  $12  per  ton. 

Owing  to  ereater  cost  of  production  and  rail  transportation,  Cal- 
ifornia asphdt  can  not  be  delivered  at  New  York  at  present  for  less 
than  $20  per  ton. 

Seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  asphalt 
were  brought  into  our  country  last  year  from  Trinidad  and  33,921 
tons  from  Venezuela.  The  average  duty  on  this,  at  the  rates  we  ask 
for,  would  have  been  $3.G4  per  ton. 

We  understand  that  our  nation  declared  November  3  in  favor  of 
"the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  American  industries." 

If  the  tariff  rate  on  imported  asphalt  were  fixed  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  it  would  be  not  less  than  $8  per  ton.  We 
ask  only  an  average  of  $3.64. 

The  tariff  rates  paid  our  Government  averaged  23.2  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  our  country  last  year. 

If  the  rate  on  imported  asphalt  should  be  fixed  at  23.2  per  cent  of 
its  market  value,  the  average  duty  would  be  $4.G4  per  ton.  We  ask 
only  $3.04. 

We  are  asking  less  than  we  are  entitled  to,  whether  the  rates  are 
fixed  in  accordance  with  protective  or  "  revenue  only  "  principles. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  rates  we  ask  for  may  involve  hardships 
for  consumers  of  asphalt  and  cities  needing  pavements. 

May  we  point  out  that  low  tariff  rates,  low  cost  of  production,  and 
cheap  sea  transportation  from  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  have  never 
benefited  American  consumers  of  asphalt  or  American  cities? 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  these  asphalts 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  yet  the  market  price  of  asphalt  was 
steadily  maintained  many  years  at  $35*per  ton,  and  paving  prices 
avera^d  about  $3.50  per  yard  in  cost. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  through  the  strenuous  competition  of 
asphalt  from  California  and  other  parts  of  our  land,  the  average 
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market  value  of  asphalt  has  fallen  to  $20  per  ton  and  paving  prices 
to  about  $1.75  per  yard. 

The  great  deposits  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  have  during  most 
of  their  history  oeen  controlled  by  a  single  corporation,  and  now  only 
by  two.  There  are  now  27  companies  and  firms  in  California  alone 
engaged  in  producing  and  marketing  asphalt 

The  whole  history  of  the  industry  proves  that  our  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  competition  must  oe  depended  upon,  and  not  for- 
eim,  to  secure  any  further  reduction  of  prices  to  consumers  of  asphalt 

We  are  not  asking  "  more  protection."  The  present  tariff  rate  on 
asphalt  has  never  afforded  any  protection  whatever  to  our  own  con- 
sumers of  asphalt  and  but  little  revenue  to  the  Government  The 
slight  advance  in  rates  we  ask,  if  added  to  present  paving  prices, 
would  equal  about  3  cents  per  yard.  The  operation  of  the  present 
tariff  indicates  that  a  further  decline  is  more  likely  to  occur. 

The  asphalt  producers  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  saved  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers  of  our  cities,  and  have  labored  under  large 
disadvantages. 

They  now  ask  consideration — ^trust  our  plea  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  imported  product,  in  asphalt, 
amounted  in  1907  to  only  $3,000  for  one  item  and  $22,000  for  an- 
other, 

Mr.  CoNDrr.  Pardon  me.  That  is  an  error.  You  are  apparently 
looking  at  some  wrong  place  there.  There  were  over  100,000  tons 
imported  last  year.    You  will  find  it  in  some  other  place  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  imported  ? 

Mr.  CoNon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  consumption  of  asphalt  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  The  entire  consumption  last  year  approximated  200,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  the  home  market  produced  60  per  cent,  or 
supplied  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  The  home  producers  produced  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  wnat  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  that  will  equalize  the  freight  rate,  in  carrying  the  asphalt 
across  the  continent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Not  to  equalize  the  whole,  but  to  equalize  about  one- 
half,  or  less  than  one-half — the  difference  between  rail  transportation 
across  the  continent,  and  sea  transportation  between  the  West  Indies 
and  our  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  we  have  got  a  tariff  that  is  bringing  in  some 
revenue  on  this  proposition.  Do  you  thinlc  that  Congress  would  be 
justified  in  putting  this  enormous  lax — asphalt  is  a  very  heavy  prod- 
uct to  move — on  the  American  people  for  all  that  paving  in  oroer  to 
allow  the  Far  West  asphalt  producers  to  ship  their  asphalt  across  the 
continent? 

Mr.  CoNDFT.  There  are  several  answers  to  your  question.  The  first 
one  is  that  previous  to  the  present  tariff  all" those  imported  asphalts 
were  let  in  absolutely  free.  A  tariff  in  1897  was  first  imposed,  and 
the  result  has  been  since  that  that  the  market  cost  of  asphalt  has 
fallen  one-half.  So  there  has  been  in  the  past  no  tax  laid  upon  the 
people  through  tariff  rates,  and  we  are  confident  that  increasmg  the 
tariff  would  not  result  in  increased  prices  to  the  consumers. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  foreign  product  com- 
ing in  here  would  be  sold  to  the  consumer  cheaper  if  this  20  per  cent 
duty  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  We  are  confident  that  it  would  result  in  no  difference 
to  the  consumers.  Permit  me  to  say  that  on  the  asphalt  coming  from 
Venezuela  at  present  our  Government  receives  $1.50  per  ton.  The 
Venezuelan  Government  receives  $7  on  each  ton  that  is  sent  out, 
without  one  dollar  of  expense. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  product  that  $7  is  a  protection  to  you. 
You  get  $7  protection  per  ton  as  against  that  foreign  product;  be- 
sides that  $1  that  is  put  on  here. 

Mr.  Condit.  It  is  true  that  that  is  of  benefit  to  us,  and  still,  not- 
withstanding that,  we  can  be  undersold  in  a  large  part  of  our  home 
market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  the  heavy  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  whereas  the  other  product  has  a  water  freight. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Almost  entireiv  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  where  an  industry  or  product  in 
this  country  that  is  very  heavy  and  requires  a  heavy  freight  rate,  is 
far  distant  from  the  consuming  market.  Congress  should  put  a  heavy 
tariff  on  it  to  enable  it  to  control  the  American  market  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  We  can  not  consider  that  the  tariff  we  propose,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  18  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  considered 
a  heavy  tariff  when  we  recall  that  the  average  of  all  tariff  rates,  in- 
cluding all  items  on  the  free  list,  amounts  to  over  23  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  suggest  there  that  this  asphalt  is  a  raw 
product  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  question  of  labor  cuts 
a  very  small  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tariff  rates  that  we 
have  levied  where  there  is  a  high  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  be  considered  in  the  product,  and  the  labor  cost  of 
the  product  is  very  great,  whereas  the  labor  cost  of  your  product  is 
very  small. 

Mr.  Condit.  May  I  say  that  the  imported  material  is,  as  you  sug- 
est,  dug  from  the  ground  at  little  or  no  cost,  and  with  little  or  no 
abor  expense  at  any  stage  of  the  operation.  The  California  asphalt 
is  one  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  or  refining  California 
petroleum,  it  having  a  varying  percentage  of  asphalt  of  from  25  to 
50  per  cent;  and  it  is  labor,  labor,  and  cost  of  labor  at  every  point  in 
the  operation.  The  cost  of  our  material  is  about  $10  per  ton  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  that  $8  probablv  represents  labor;  while  the  imported 
material  coming  in  here  represents  no  payment  to  American  labor. 


f. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  CALIFOBNIA  BOABB  OF  TBABE 
COMMITTEE  ON  TABIFF  BELATIVE  TO  ASPHALT. 

New  York,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  November  23,  at  the  request  of  the  California  Board 
of  Trade  committee  on  tariff  revision,  I  presented  a  statement  relat- 
ing to  the  tariff  on  asphaltum,  paragraph  93,  act  of  July  24, 1897. 
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We  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  extended  to  file  a  brief 
additional  statement. 

The  imjDortations  of  asphalt  from  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  and  the 
production  in  California  nave  been  as  follows: 

Year.  -  Trinidad.  '  Venezuela,  ^^^l 


'  Tons. 

]S?3 77,265 

IHyj ,  59.37S  ; 

is.).-) r»M'6i 

1 «.«; ♦  ?><,  ikM  I 

i»y7 &5,(;3i 

Tariff  impoaal  July  2',,  1907. 

1S9S 82,434 

l.vjy r.H,  wi 

\\m ,  9s,r,87 

I'JOl 1  112,  K>4 

1  i)(r2 9S ,  592  i 

VMi " !  12S.l>2'i 

Vm I  110,031 

l'.)ii:, h7.0iK> 

YM\ 52,  fi27  ' 

iyo7 70,yj2  ' 


Int*. 

Toiu. 

1,201 

KUO 

2,101 

10.  U»* 

11,300 

12.  (Ml 

l..TtlO 

UJH) 

13,  W7 

16,l»X) 

2.  coo 

1«,W 

3,6«)1 

2«».  I'O 

11,57.^ 

2U.l«"i} 

18,&»5 

2'.  MO 

12.4C6 

2.'>.U«J 

10,2<»1  • 

irij-fO 

43,57i) 

38.  KO 

29,876  : 

40.y<.i 

20.000 

77, 7.Nj 

33,»43 

ts.iw 

The  co.st  of  production  of  Trinidad  asphalt,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  accounts  of  New  Yofk  City,  dated  February 
8,  1D04,  isas  follows: 

rer  ton. 

Royalty $0.40 

Exi)ort  duty 1. 20 

Dlprglng  and  loadinp lA'^ 

Freijxiit  and  insurance 2.0<i 

Unloading .ri<i 

Rofinlng 2.W) 

Duty 1.5U 

Total 9.70 

As  each  ton  of  crude  Trinidad  asphalt  yields  about  1,G00  pounds 
of  refined,  the  cost,  as  stated  above,  would  equal  $12.12J  per  ton  for 
the  refined  material  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

The  cost  of  production  of  asphalt  from  the  Bermudez  deposit  in 
Venezuela  is  stated  by  President  Rokeby,  of  the  New  York  ana  Vene- 
zuela Company,  as  follows,  f .  o.  b.  New  York : 

Per  ton. 

DIjr.ixing  and  loading $2.00 

Troiglit  and  insurance 3.00 

Import  duly 1. 50 

Ketining  and  marketing 1 6.00 

Total 12,50 

This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  profits  of  the  Venezuelan 

Government,  for  which  it  is  exported  and  marketed. 

The  present  cost  of  production  of  California  asphalt  is  stated  by 

Mr.  James  K.  Weeks,  of  the  California  Asphaltum  Sales  Agency  of 

San  Francisco,  as  follows,  f.  o.  b.  New  York: 

Vet  ton. 

Crude  material $3.50 

Kelining  and  fuel 1.50 

barrels 2.5(» 

Transportation  to  New  York 10.  (W> 

Marketing l.r»i> 

Total 19.  (K) 
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The  transcontinental  railways  have  decided  upon  an  advance  in 
the  freight  rate  on  California  asphalt  from  $10  to  $11  per  ton  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1909. 

If  protective  tariffs  are  ever  right,  if  the  tariff  proposition  appar- 
ently approved  by  a  majority  of  our  nation  November  3  is  defensible, 
the  27  companies  and  firms  engaged  in  producing,  refining,  and  mar- 
keting Cahfornia  asphalt  are  entitled  to  much  greater  protection 
than  we  have  asked,  viz,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  $3  per  ton  on 
all  imported  asphalt  containing  less  than  60  per  cent  bitumen  and 
$5  per  ton  on  all  containing  over  GO  per  cent.  If  all  protective  ideas 
were  discarded  and  all  our  customs  duties  arranged  upon  an  equitable 
revenue  basis,  the  duty  upon  imported  asphalt  would  be  higher  than 
we  have  asked  for. 

All  labor,  machinery,  tools,  and  transportation  necessary  to  pro- 
duce, refine,  and  market  California  asphalt  are  affected  in  cost  by 
existing  tariff  schedules. 

It  is  inequitable  and  unjust  to  handicap  California  producers  if 
they  are  not  given  compensatory  protection. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

FiLLMOKE  CONDTT, 

For  Board  of  Trade  Committee  of  California, 


THE  GLIBBEN  VAKNISH  CO.,   OF  CLEVELAND,   OHIO,  PROTESTS 
AGAINST  ANY  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  ASPHALT. 

CiiEVELAND,  Ohio,  December  11^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  large  manufacturers  and  large  consumers  of  im- 
ported asphaltums,  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee 
our  view  with  respect  to  the  discussion  now  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  regarding  the  tariff  revision  on  imported 
asphaltums. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  make 
a  very  serious  mistake  should  the  duty  on  asphaltum  be  raised  from 
$1.50  per  ton  on  the  crude  material  to  $2.04  per  ton.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  status  of  affairs  of  the  asphaltum  business  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela. 

After  reading  the  statement  relating  to  asphalt  tariffs  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  published  under  date  of  November  23, 
we  find  reason  for  stating  that  we  differ  with  Mr.  Condit's  statements 
very  much.  The  trouble  does  not  lie  in  the  tariff;  it  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  controlling  interests  of  the  asphalt  mines  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Venezuela  or  Trinidad.  We  can  not  sec  any  distinction 
between  the  controlling  interests  of  either  of  the  above  mines  men- 
tioned. One  trust  is  just  as  strong  as  another  and  each  is  fighting 
for  absolute  control  of  the  business.  Not  only  does  the  fault  lie  in 
the  owners  of  the  mines,  but  it  also  lies  in  the  exorbitant  freight  rates 
between  western  and  eastern  points. 

For  example,  under  date  of  August  20,  1008,  we  received  shipment 
of  69,iS00  pounds  of  Gilsonite  selects  asphaltum  from  the  Barber 
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Asphalt  Paving  Company,  shipment  made  from  Mack,  Colo.,  via  D. 
and  K.  G.,  Missouri  Pacific,  care  of  Big  Four  at  East  St.  Louis,  care  Tj. 
S.  and  M.  S.  R.  R.  to  our  Lake  Shore  switch.  The  price  of  this  as- 
nhaltum  was  $30.50  per  ton,  making  a  total  cost  of  $904.33.  The 
freight  on  this  item  was  $552.97.  In  other  words,  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Pavmff  Company  received  $351.36  for  their  asphaltum,  a  little  over 
half  of  what  the  actual  freiglit  amounted  to. 

Asphaltums,  as  pertained  to  our  business,  are  as  high  to-day  as  they 
ought  to  be,  considering  the  very  cheap  material  that  they  go  into. 
Should  the  tariff  on  the  imported  asphaltum  be  increased,  the  prices 
would  be  prohibitive  for  varnish  manufacturing  purpjoses,  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  resort  entirely  to  the  domestic  article,  which  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  for  all  purposes. 

Trusting  that  your  honorable  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
avoid  increasing  the  tariff  on  the  above-named  article,  we  are. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Glidden  Varnish  Compant, 
F.  H.  GLrooEN,  President, 


THE  WADSWORTH  STONE  AND  PAyiNO  CO.,  PITTSBTTSa,  PA.,  ASKS 
AN  INCSEASE  IN  BUTT  ON  ASPHALT. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  23,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we 
are  writing  you  in  behalf  of  a  request  made  on  November  23  to  your 
committee  to  have  the  tariff  on  asphalt  increased.  In  addition  to 
the  letter  which  has  already  been  presented  to  you  through  other 
sources  showings  why  an  increase  in  the  tariff  would  benefit  our  home 
produce,  we  might  state  that  we  have  very  large  interests  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  we  are  producing  Kentucky  rock  asphalt.  By  Ken- 
tucky rock  asphalt  we  mean  a  natural  rock  containing  from  8  to  10 
per  cent  of  natural  asphalt.  You  can  readily  see  that  we  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  ship  by  freight  from  .90  to  92  per  cent  of  sand  to 
get  this  rock  asphalt  on  the  market.  The  water  transportation  on 
foreign  asphalts  is  so  low  that  the  small  tariff  now  on  same  does  not 
seriously  interfere  with  their  bringing  same  into  this  market,  and  at 
the  same  time  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates  which  we  are 
compelled  to  pay,  and  particularly  on  the  large  quantity  of  sand 
which  our  material  contains,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  if  you 
will  lend  your  best  efforts  to  have  the  tariff  increased  on  asphalt,  as 
per  the  request  made  as  above  stated. 

We  would  particularly  thank  you  to  give  this  matter  the  consid- 
eration and  assistance  which  we  believe  it  deserves. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Wadswortii  Stone  and  Paving  Co., 
W.  C.  Tno3iA,  Vice-President, 
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T.  W.  SOWAKD,  HEW  YORK  CITT,  BECOMMENSS  NEW  CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOB  CBTTDE  AND  BEFINE9  ASPHALT. 

1  Bboadway,  New  York,  January  12^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

CTuiirman  Subcommittee  on  Tariff  Revision^ 

Uouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Permit  me  to  submit  the  following  statements  on  the 
subject  of  tariff  on  asphalt  and  its  compounds  to  your  committee, 
speaking,  as  I  do,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  consulting  engineer  of 
municipalities,  etc.,  in  almost  every  State ;  having  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  during  the  past  twenty-one  years  to  pavements, 
especially  to  asphalt  pavements  which  absorb  more  than  90  per  cent 
ox  all  asphalts  imported  and  produced  in  the  United  States;  also  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  practically  all  the  sources  of  asphalts,  cost  of 
production,  refining,  shipping,  etc.,  together  with  their  qualities  and 
quantities  used  annually. 

First.  The  tariff  act  of  1907  provides  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  ton  on 
crude  asphalt  and  $3  per  ton  on  refined  asphalt. 

This  should  be  modified  by  a  reduction  on  crude  anxi  a  slight 
chan^  in  the  rate  and  manner  of  applying  it  to  refined  asphalt,  to 
have  it  apply  to  the  pure  bitumen  or  pure  asphaltum  content  in  the 
various  refined  asphalts  and  their  compounds  imported.  It  is  the 
asphaltum  or  bitumen  which  is  of  value  in  such  importations;  not 
the  various  foreign  substances  found  in  different  proportions  in 
different  asphalts. 

The  modification^  I  suggest  below  are  in  accord  with  the  Republi- 
can platform  promise  that  ^'  the  duties  will  equal  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  with  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 

Crude  asphalt  and  crude  bitumen  and  their  natural  compounds 
should  be  returned  to  the  free  list,  being  admitted  free  of  duty ;  but 
any  and  all  of  said  substances,  ii  refined  or  advanced  in  value  by 
artificial  or  special  treatment,  should  pay  a  duty  of  $5.G0  per  ton 
(2,000  pounds)  of  pure  asphaltum  or  pure  bitumen  content. 

This  is  the  differential  in  cost  of  production,  labor,  mining,  refining 
in  the  United  States  with  a  fair  profit,  compared  with  like  foreign 
materials.  This  also  takes  into  account  the  average  transportation 
charges  within  the  United  States  for  domestic  asphalts,  from  many 
points  where  now  produced  in  the  United  States  (California,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Texas,  etc.),  to  several  hun- 
dred cities  whfire  such  domestic  products  compete  with  imported 
asphalts;  such  imported  asphalts  all  arriving  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  not  being  able  to  penetrate  far  oecause  of  westbound 
freights. 

Second.  To  return  crude  asphalt  to  the  free  list  and  to  place  refined 
asphalt  upon  a  scientific  and  economic  basis  of  its  purity,  as  suggested. 
Will  encourage  and  add  to  the  labor  of  refining  foreign  products  after 
importation  into  the  United  States.  This  will  also  assist  the  pro- 
ducers of  American  asphalts,  because  they  are  purer  and,  as  a  whole, 
superior  to  imported  asphalts,  not  only  in  quality  but  because  a  less 
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<juantity  is  needed  to  produce  the  same  area  of  pavement,  waterproof- 
ing, and  other  constructions. 

Third.  A  healthy  competition  not  only  between  producers  of  do- 
mestic asphalts  but  with  foreign  asphalts  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 
The  foreign  asphalts  also  compete  against  each  other.  The  produc- 
tion of  domestic  asphalts  during  the  past  ten  years  has  increased  500 
per  cent  or  to  more  than  five  times  the  amount  per  annum  of  domes- 
tic production  ten  years  ago,  whereas  the  importations  of  foreign 
asphalts  have  steadily  decreased  until,  during  the  past  year,  the 
amount  of  importations  on  a  pure  bitumen  or  pure  asphaltum 
basis  are  only  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  domestic  production. 
Ten  years  ago  the  quantity  imported  was  more  than  twenty  times  the 
domestic  production. 

The  history  of  asphalt,  which  is  used  as  a  bituminous  cement,  is 
following  the  history  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States.  All 
Portland  cement  was  formerly  imported  but  is  now  produced  in  the 
United  States  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  foreign  Portland  cements 
f.  o.  b.  foreign  ports.  American  Portland  cements  are  being  exported. 
Very  little  foreign  Portland  cement  is  being  imported.  Asphalt,  or 
its  equivalent,  asphalt  cement,  has  displaced,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  one-half  of  the  importations,  and  under  a  modified  tariff,  as 
suggested  in  section  1,  above,  will  continue,  under  healthy  compe- 
tition between  domestic  asphalts,  to  replace  practically  all  imported 
asphalts. 

An  illustration  of  the  present  healthy  competition  is  found  in  the 
several  powerful  groups  and  many  small  producers  which  compete 
with  each  other  at  home,  several  exporting  irom  the  United  States. 

(a)  A  California  group  which  combined  about  ten  producing  com- 

Eanies  under  the  leadership  of  the  manager  of  what  is  understood  to 
B  the  sales  department  of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  and  manager  of 
the  California  Asphaltum  Sales  Agency,  of  which  Mr.  Fillmore 
Condit  is  resident  eastern  agent,  at  New  York.  This  agency  and 
about  a  dozen  other  competing  producers  in  California  have  a  special 
$10  per  ton  freight  rate  to  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  with  proportional 
reductions  to  interior  points.  Incidentally,  permit  me  to  state  a  few 
errors  from  oversight  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  cost  of  production, 
refining,  etc.,  of  foreign  asphalts,  including  the  omission  to  mention 
several  American  asphalts  produced  at  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  between  California  and  Texas,  which  errors  and  omissions 
appear  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Condit  before  your  committee  on 
November  23,  1908,  including  additional  statement  dated  New  York, 
December  3,  1908,  viz : 

"  That  low  tariff  has  never  benefited  American  consumers  of 
asphalt  or  American  cities."  It  benefits  both,  because  the  real  con- 
sumers are  the  tliousands  of  contractors  and  builders  who  purchase 
asphalt  and  asphalt  cement.  The  final  consumers  are  the  property 
holders  and  taxpayers  who  are  assessed  to  pay  for  pavements  con- 
structed by  municipalities.  Pavements  alone  absorb  90  per  cent  of 
all  asphalt  produced  at  home  and  imported. 

"  That  Bermudez  asphalt,  when  refined  and  sold  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
costs  the  company  $12.50  per  ton,"  or  a  tabulated  statement  to  this 
effect.  lie  forgets  to  add  $7  per  ton  mentioned  at  another  point  in 
his  statement,  which  must  be  paid  to  Venezuela  to  cover  the  cost  of 
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production  and  a  profit  in  the  form  of  an  export  duty  there.  There- 
Tore  the  cost  to  the  American  producer  of  this  asphalt  f.  o.  b.  cars 
New  York  should  be  $19.50  per  ton,  without  any  allowance  for  a  loss 
of  28  per  cent  of  the  imported  crude  which  occurs  by  refining.  Nor 
has  he  added  anything  for  profit.  The  California  asphalts  and  other 
domestic  asphalts  have  for  many  years  been  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  per 
ton  than  imported  asphalts  at  almost  every  point  in  the  United 
States,  including  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Domestic  asphalts 
on  joy  a  practical  control  of  the  center  and  west  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  westbound  freights  needed  to  be  added  for  delivering 
imported  asphalts  to  western  points. 

(b)  A  Trinidad  group,  which  leases  a  deposit  in  Trinidad,  West 
Indies,  from  the  Crown  of  England,  to  the  New  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  Company,  which  company,  with  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Company,  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  General  Asphalt  Company. 
This  group,  directly  or  indirectly,  controls  or  produces  American 
asphalts  in  California  and  other  States.  It  is  possibly  the  strongest 
group  and  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  either  foreign  or  domestic 
asphalts.  It  uses  both  in  cities  located  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

(c)  A  Venezuela  group,  which  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of 
the  A.  L.  B.  Asphalt  Company,  importing  Bermudez  asphalt  from 
Venezuela  and  selling  it  to  members  of  the  "  Independent  Asphalt 
Association "  and  others.  This  group  includes  25  or  more  con- 
tractors and  purchasers.  Cost  of  proauction  and  especially  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  the  West,  where  most  asphalt  is  used,  pre- 
vents Bermudez  or  Venezuela  asphalt  from  more  than  a  feeble  com- 
petition with  domestic  asphalts. 

(d)  A  Texas  group  is  not  one  of  a  combination  of  companies,  but 
means  that  there  are  several  producers,  such  as  The  Texas  Company, 
The  Sim  Company,  The  Ellis  Company,  and  others,  producing 
asphalts  which  compete  with  each  other  and  with  all  others  from  else- 
where. These  Texas  asphalts  are  extensively  used  for  many  purposes 
and  are  regarded  as  sold  at  lower  rates  to  consumers  than  asphalts 
from  any  other  source,  and  delivered  at  cities  not  only  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  but  in  the  iliddle  West. 

(e)  A^  Kansas-Indian  Territory  group  of  producers  has  a  large 
refinery  in  Kansas  and  competes,  wim  its  products  of  various  asphalts 
or  bitumens,  over  a  large  area  as  far  east  as  New  York  City.  This  is 
probably  the  newest  source  of  supply. 

(/)  A  Utah  group  of  producers  competes  within  itself  and  with 
others.  It  has  long  supplied  special  high-grade  asphalt  for  various 
uses,  and  because  of  its  peculiar  excellent  quality  lor  purposes  gen- 
erally other  than  paving,  it  is  sold  for  the  highest  prices  and  even 
exported. 

(g)  Miscellaneous  producers  of  asphalt  and  its  natural  and  pre- 
pared compounds  are  located  in  Kentucky  and  at  other  producing 
points  in  the  United  States.  Although,  individually,  many  are  small, 
their  aggregate  production  is  large. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  production  of  refined  asphalts  from  domestic 
crude  materials  is  not  aifected  whether  or  not  crude  foreign  asphalts 
are  subject  to  duty.  This  is  because  California  produces  refined 
asphalt  f.  o.  b.  there  probably  cheaper  than  any  other  refined  asphalt 
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is  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This  is  due  to  the  enonnous 
amount  of  asphalt-base  or  maltha,  thick  oil  found  over  large  areas  of 
that  State  and  which,  with  little  labor  and  the  use  of  some  of  the  oil 
itself  as  fuel,  is  made  into  refined  asphalt.  The  problem  of  Cali- 
fornia asphalts  is  entirely  one  of  freight.  In  fact,  this  applies  to 
almost  all  locations  of  domestic  production  of  crude  and  refined 
asphalts.  Each  governs  a  large  area  or  zone  within  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. This  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  production  and  supply  of 
coal  from  different  coal-producing  centers  of  the  United  States.  An 
increased  duty  on  crude  forei^  asphalts  might  ten^  to  enable  the 
California  combination,  in  conjunction  with  possible  special  freight 
rates,  to  crush  other  domestic  producers  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly to  seriously  damage  all  importers  of  asphalts  hj  artificial  tariff 
means,  which  would  check  the  present  healthy  competition  and  devel- 
opment of  the  asphalt  resources  throughout  our  country. 

The  Trinidad  group,  while  benefited  a  little  by  returning  crude 
asphalt  to  the  free  list,  would  probablv  pay  equivalent  dutv  on  ina- 
ported  refined  asphalt  or  would  abandon  slowly  the  use  of  what  is 
regarded  by  some  as  an  -inferior  foreign  asphalt  and  increase  its 
domestic  production  to  the  benefit  of  American  industry  and  labor. 

The  Venezuela  group  would  be  possibly  likewise  affected  and  could 
turn  to  the  production  and  sale  of  American  asphalts.  It  is  a  wise 
policy  for  the  Government  to  help  keep  the  Venezuela  asphalt*  as  an 
independent  competitor,  as  it  has  been  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Bermudez  deposit  from  the  control  of  the  Trinidad  croup.  Since 
this  withdrawal  the  exportations  of  Venezuela  asphalt  have  enor- 
mously increased  and  not  been  kept  at  a  minimum  as  it  is  believed  by 
many  was  the  case  when  the  Bermudez  deposit  was  controlled  by 
Trinidad  interests. 

The  California,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela  asphalt  groups  seem  to 
make  efforts  to  get  the  United  States  Government  to  help  now  one, 
then  the  other,  to  get  the  upper  hand,  through  reduction  or  increase 
of  duties  or  otherwise.  The  best  policy  in  reference  to  tariff  on 
asphalt  seems  to  be  the  one  advocated  in  section  first  of  this  commu- 
nication. 

Fifth.  The  railway  companies  would  probably  absorb  by  increased 
freight  rates  a  large  part  or,  if  not  all,  the  increase  of  price  of  asphalts 
which  might  accrue  in  a  few  cases  from  an  increase  of  duty.  The 
present  adjusted  freight  rates  on  asphalt,  used  as  it  is  by  several 
hundred  cities,  is  the  result  of  twenty-seven  years'  growth  of  the 
asphalt  industry,  especially  of  asphalt  pavements,  of  which  about 
$00,000,000  worth  are  upon  the  streets  of  cities  and  of  which  more 
than  $0,000,000  worth  are  being  laid  annually. 

In  addition  to  cities  there  are  thousands  of  counties  in  many  States 
which  are  endeavoring,  through  State  and  national  aid,  to  conserve 
and  improve  their  roads  with  asphaltic  compounds— all  at  public 
expense.  This  means  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for 
asphalts  and  asphalt  products  at  low  prices  necessary  for  such  im- 
provements. This  can  be  readily  verined  from  the  printed  reports 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
from  the  highway  departments  doing  excellent  work  in  several 
States,  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  at  least  $10,000,000  annually,  on 
new  public  roads. 
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Hoping  I  have  not  encroached  on  vour  patience  and  that  you  will 
know  that  I  am  speaking  from  a  professional  engineering  standpoint, 
ivithout  commercial  bias,  for  the  benefit  of  good  roads  and  pavements 
of  good  quality  and  at  minimum  cost,  I  remain, 
Yerj  respectfully,  yours, 

James  W.  Howard,  C.  E.,  E.  M., 
Consulting  Engineer^  Roads^  Streets^  and  Pavements. 


BAUXITE. 

[Paragraph  03.] 

THE  PEHHSYIVAIHA  SALT  MAinTFACTUBINO  CO.,  PHHiADELPHIA, 
PA.,  ASXS  THAT  BAUXITE  BE  PUT  ON  FE££  LIST. 

Philadelphia,  November  19, 1908, 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtoti: 

Bauxite,  paragraph  No.  93,  Dingley  bill,  duty  $1  per  2,240 
pounds,  which  while  not  included  under  Schedule  A  in  the  Dingley 
bill  is,  we  understand,  to  receive  consideration  under, that  schedule 
in  current  session  of  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  our  opinion  we  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  bauxite 
from  the  list  of  taxable  raw  materials  and  transfer  it  to  the  free  list 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Practicallv  all  the  foreign  beauxite  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  of  an  entirely  dinerent  character  from  the  domestic  de- 
posits, and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  its  free  entry  would  not  interfere 
with  the  American  mines  or  deposits,  the  larger  part  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  one  owner.  The  foreign  bauxite  contains  about  60 
per  cent  of  alumina  in  addition  to  20  per  cent  of  iron  with  silica 
contents  under  2  per  cent.  American  bauxite  contains  47  to  55 
per  cent  alumina  with  1  to  6  per  cent  of  iron  and  from  6  to  15  per 
cent  silica.    The  different  character  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

Bauxite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  a  widespread  indus- 
try, and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  "  aluminum."  There  is 
but  one  manufacturer  of  this  metal  in  America,  and  this  concern  con- 
trols nearly  all  of  the  domestic  article.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  re- 
moval of  present  duty  would  prove  a  vast  help  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  aluminum  works  at  the  seaboard,  while  the  industry  is 
now  absolutely  confined  to  the  concern  indicated.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  alumina  for  metal  purposes,  foreign  bauxite  is  much  more 
desirable  because  of  its  low  silica  contents,  2  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  domestic  as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

The  selling  price  of  domestic  bauxite  at  the  mines  is  about  $5  per 
ton;  the  mining  cost  being  less  than  one-half  the  realized  price.  The 
selling  price  of  foreign  oauxite  at  port  of  shipment  is  $8.40  per 
ton ;  the  sea  freight  is  $2  per  ton,  and  the  duty  $1  per  ton — a  total  of 
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$G.40.    The  specific  duty  indicated  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  of  about 
30  per  cent. 

The  domestic  production  in  1907  was  109,000  short  tons,  and  the 
importations  for  same  period  25,0G5  long  tons. 

The  revenue  to  the  Government  was  only  $25,005  in  1907. 

Bauxite  is  strictly  a  raw  material  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  being  sold  as  taken  from  the  earth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  domestic  bauxite  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  duty  on  the  foreign  article.  The  small 
revenue  to  the  Government  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to  remove  bauxite 
from  any  consideration  as  producing  revenue,  and  renders  the  exist- 
ing tariff  as  applied  to  this  article  only  a  hindrance  and  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  extension  of  its  resultant  industries,  while  serving  no  pur- 
pose beneficial  to  this  country  or  to  any  of  its  citizens. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  honorable  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  include  bauxite  on  the  list  of  raw  materials 
admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  tax. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Theo.  Armstrong,  President, 


W.  C.  NEILSON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  REPRESENTING  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC MINING  AND  MANTJFACTXJRINQ  CO.,  GEORGIA,  STATES 
THAT  BAUXITE  NEEDS  PROTECTION. 

Monday,  November  23^  190S. 

Mr.  Neilson.  The  industry  in  which  I  am  interested  is  rather  a 
unique  one  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  one  in  which  the  mate- 
rial goes  into  some  very  important  uses — into  some  very  important 
manufactured  products,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  the 
material  in  the  ground  is  a  very  light  one.  We  are  planning  to 
submit  a  small  report  on  this  bauxite  mdustry  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  this? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Bauxite,  which  is  one  of  the  aluminous  clays  of 
this  country.  It  is  found  in  three  States  of  the  Union — ^in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  In  1889  this  material  was  discovered,  and 
from  that  time  until  this,  namely,  nineteen  years,  there  have  only 
been  mined  and  shipped  in  this  country  a  little  over  half  a  million 
tons.  My  estimate  for  the  first  nineteen  years  would  represent  about 
some  52G,000  tons.  The  reason  why  this  industry  has  been  kept  back 
so  long  in  this  country  is  because  the  French  ores  are  coming  here 
in  large  quantities  and  keeping  our  mining  tonnages  very  low. 

This  estimate  of  520,000  tons'  production  for  nineteen  years  would 
be  an  average  of  something  under  30.000  tons  of  ore  a  year,  which  is  a 
pretty  small  amount  of  raw  material  to  take  out  of  the  ground. 
During  that  time  my  company  has  taken  care  of  practically  one- 
third  of  this  material,  and  with  $1  duty  per  ton  we  have  been  able 
to  struggle  along;  but  in  those  nineteen  years,  without  the  duty,  we 
would  have  run  our  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  (triggs.  You  say  you  made  a  dollar  a  ton  profit? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes;  our  profits  have  lain  inside  of  $1  per  ton. 
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Bauxite  is  used  for  several  very  important  products,  namely, 
aluminum  and  sulphate  of  alumina  or  alum,  which  goes  into  filtering 
pipes  and  also  into  paper.  It  is  a  paper  filler,  and  it  is  also  used  as 
an  abrasive,  and  a  new  use  for  it  has  come  up  in  the  past  two  years 
as  a  refractory.  All  of  these  uses  are  important  ones,  yet  the  material 
itself  is  considered  in  a  very  light  vein,  and  the  United  States  field  of 
bauxite  has  had  very  little  encouragement,  and  consequently  has 
had  a  very  slow  grow- th  and  development 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  it  is  there  down  there? 

Mr.  Neilsox.  There  are  tremendous  tonnages  of  it,  not  only  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  but  also  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  what  territory  does  it  cover?  About  how  many 
tons  of  it  are  estimated  to  exist  there  ? 

Mr.  Keilson.  I  think  the  Geological  Survey  estimated  a  great 
many  million  tons  of  it  in  189G,  and  since  then  the  development  of 
the  mines  has  shown  that  there  is  more  ore  than  there  appeared  to 
be  a  few  years  ago.  It  lies  in  two  fields — the  Georgia-Alabama  dis- 
trict and  the  Arkansas  district.  The  Georgia-Alabama  district  ex- 
tends down  as  far  as  Anniston,  Ala.  There  the  ore  goes  down  to  a 
great  depth,  and  frequently  the  mines  are  150  feet  deep,  and  we  have 
to  do  surface  work  because  the  clay  walls  surrounding  it  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  get  far  underground. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Neilson.  In  the  nineteen  years  we  figure  that  only  a  little  over 
half  a  million  tons  have  been  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  year,  not  in  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Neilson.  Well,  in  this  past  year  or  two  it  has  been  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average.    The  average  is  under  30,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  production  in  the  United 
States  this  year,  or  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Neilson.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  you  those  exact  figures,  be- 
cause they  are  not  handed  to  us;  but  our  estimate  for  1908  would  not 
exceed  50,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  16,000  tons  imported.  This  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  is  it  not,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  used  in  manufactures? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured,  if  we  raise  this  duty,  how  much 
we  have  got  to  raise  the  duty  on  these  other  articles? 

Mr.  Neilson.  What  we  want  is  a  little  additional  duty  to  help 
justify  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  dollar  a  ton  now.    How  much  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Neilson.  If  the  duty  was  made  $2  a  ton  as  a  minimum  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  go  forward. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  double  duty? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  are  able  to  produce  50,000  tons  a 
year  as  against  16,000  tons  imported  ? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yps. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  it  worth  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Our  average  price  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  a  ton,  at  a  cost  of  slightly  over  $4  a  ton. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  in  this  country  all  the  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  our  ore 
reserves  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  aluminum.  Our 
ore  goes  chiefly  into  alum  and  these  abrasive  materials,  and  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  the  refractory  now.  A\Tien  the  dollar  duty  was 
put  into  effect  we  managed  to  so  ahead,  because  in  those  days  the 
mines  were  very  near  the  top  oi  the  ground  and  we  could  get  labor 
for  90  cents.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  big  change  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
Now  we  are  paying  nearly  $1.50  for  common  labor,  the  cost  of  which 
used  to  be  90  cents ;  and  in  addition  to  that  our  mines  are  going  very 
much  deeper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  mine  this  material  as  coal  is  mined? 

Mr.  Neilson.  No.  .We  have  to  quarry  right  down. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  to  uncover  and  then  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  the  profits 
are  very  small  and  the  risk  is  increasingly  large  each  year,  and  it 
does  seem  to  be  a  very  disproportionate  proposition.  There  are  to- 
day only  three  companies  and  one  individual  in  the  United  States 
mining  bauxite.  There  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  business  seven 
or  eight  other  concerns,  which  have  dropped  out,  we  assume,  because 
they  have  found  it  unprofitable.  We  have  had  some  bad  years  our- 
selves, when  we  came  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  develop  the  refrac- 
tory business? 

Mr.  Neilson.  We  are  trying  to  make  a  kind  of  fire  brick  with  it  as 
a  base. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  not  this  bauxite  prevail  in  other  places  besides 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Arkansas,  but  not  in  such  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Neilson.  There  are  little  deposits  of  it  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  but  they  are  all  of  inferior  grades. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  any  in  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  that  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  John 
Eichardson,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  T  do  not  think  he  has  finished,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
you  will  not  ask  him  any  more  questions  until  he  quits  reading  his 
statement.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  valid  criticism  if  I  had  thought 
he  had  quit  reading.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Neilson. 

Mr.  Neilson.  One  competitor  is  the  French  bauxite,  which  runs 
almost  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  is  found  in  almost  limitless  quanti- 
ties. They  get  labor  over  there  for  GO  cents  a  day  and  can  load  the 
material  on  their  vessels  at  a  very  low  figure.  Their  freight  rates 
from  Marseille  to  New  York  are  approximately  from  $1.50  to  $2  a 
ton.  Our  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  eastern  market  is  $4  or 
$5  a  ton.  And  there  is  a  third  important  fact  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, namely,  that  the  French  ores  have  about  10  jjer  cent  moi-^  of 
alumina  in  them  than  the  American  ores,  the  American  ores  having 
about  30  per  cent  of  water  and  60  per  cent  of  alumina,  while  the 
French  ore  has  only  20  per  cent  of  water  and  70  per  cent  of  alumina. 

My  proposition  was  that  the  business  was  a  very  dangerous  one  to 
run  the  business  at  a  profit  on  a  $5  basis.  That  $5  basis  is  a  point  "we 
have  been  unable  to  pass  on  account  of  the  French  ore  imported  to 
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this  country,  and  considering  the  uses  to  which  the  product  has  been 
put  and  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried  and  which  failed  in 
the  development  of  this  industry,  we  are  anxious  to  have  a  little 
encouragement  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  due  time  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit a  report  which  will  bring  up  most  of  these  questions  and  try  to 
show  them  in  a  clear  light. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  are  the  deposits  of  fire  clay?  Where  do  you 
use  those  deposits? 

Mr.  Neiiaon.  In  Arkansas.  I  trust  that  the  briefness  of  this  in- 
terval will  not  react  against  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is 
very  important  to  us,  but  in  view  of  the  brief  that  I  will  submit,  I 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer  unless  there  are  some  questions  that 
will  come  up. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  given  us  a  very  nice  talk.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Neii^bon.  Thank  you. 


THE  BEPTTBIIC  HININO  AND  MANTTFACTTTBINO  COUPANT, 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA,  SUBMITS  AN  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 
ASKING  AN  INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  BAUXITE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decemher  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinfjton^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Bauxite  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1889.  Bauxite  is,  properly  speaking,  a  hydrate  of  alumina, 
containing,  roughly,  some  60  per  cent  oxide  of  aluminum,  30  per 
cent  of  water,  and  10  per  cent  of  impurities.  It  is  practically  a  clay, 
in  which  the  oxide  of  aluminum  has  replaced  a  part  of  the  silica.  It 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  aluminum ;  also  for  making 
sulphate  of  alumina,  better  known  as  alum;  in  the  manufacture  ot 
abrasives,  and  also  for  refractory  purposes.  The  importance  of  any 
one  of  the  above  uses  should  justify  the  attachment  of  a  reasonable 
value  on  the  base.  Bauxite  is  given,  however,  only  very  slight  rec- 
ognition. 

The  discovery  of  bauxite  was  made  in  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Georgia-Alabama  field,  said  field  running  in  a  northeast  to  south- 
westerly direction  from  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Anniston,  Ala., 
and  embodying  the  chief  mines  of  this  country,  excepting  those  of 
Arkansas.  There  are  other  isolated  and  scattered  shows,  but  the 
Georgia-Alabama  field  and  the  Arkansas  field  are  the  only  two  sec- 
tions in  this  country  that  have  thus  far  produced  a  commercial 
bauxite. 

The  Georgia- Alabama  district  from  1889  to  1907,  inclusive,  has 
furnished  some  338,510  tons  of  bauxite — something  less  than  an  aver- 
age of  18,000  tons  per  year.  Of  this,  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  furnished  a  yearly  average  of  slightly  over 
8,000  tons,  or  some  46  per  cent  of  the  total  business  of  this  section. 

The  Arkansas  district  has  been  worked  for  twelve  years.  A  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  shipments  from  that  State  is  199,166  tons,  or  some 
16,600  tons  per  annum.  The  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company  has  only  recently  entered  this  field. 
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The  above  figures  would  show  that  during  the  nineteen  years  of 
the  industry  in  this  country  there  has  been  .slightly  over  one-half  of 
1,000,000  tons  shipped,  an  average  of  only  some  28,300  tons  per  an- 
num. The  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  has  fur- 
nished practically  one-third  of  this  total  business. 

There  has  been  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  on  bauxite.  Had  the  Republic 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  been  compelled  to  take  $1  per 
ton  less  for  all  their  shipments  the  business  would  have  been  un- 
profitable. The  $1  duty  was  made  at  a  time  when  labor  was  cheap 
and  the  mining  was  done  near  the  surface.  Now,  the  advanced  cost 
of  labor,  the  depth  of  the  mines,  and  the  additional  dangers  of  deep 
operations  make  the  present  duty  of  $1  per  ton  seem  inadequate. 
There  have  been  many  concerns  and  individuals  who  have  started 
up  and  tried  to  carry  on  a  bauxite  business.  There  are  to-day  only 
three  companies  and  one  individual  who  are  carrying  on  active 
operations.  We  presume  the  others  found  it  unprofitable.  For- these 
reasons,  and  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  slupments  from  a  field 
which  contains  many  millions  of  tons  (United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey), and  because  importations  of  French  bauxite  are  increasing 
rapidly,  we  ask,  not  only  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty,  the 
withdrawal  of  which  would  greatly  narrow  our  scope  of  business, 
if  it  did  not  cause  us  to  shut  down  entirely,  but  for  additional  protec- 
tion to  allow  our  profits  to  be  more  nearly  commensurate  with  our 
risks  and  to  allow  our  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  a  less  crude  way 
than  the  present  basis  affords  us. 

We  ask  for  a  $2  per  ton  duty  on  bauxite. 
'  It  will  be  seen  that  from  enormous  deposits  only  a  very  small  an- 
nual business  is  done.  The  stability  of  this  business  is  now  threat- 
ened through  foreign  imports.  Near  Marseille,  France,  lie  deposits 
of  bauxite,  which  are  considered  by  many  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is 
certain  that  this  French  field  could  supply  the  world's  needs  indefi- 
nitely. The  ore  lies  just  right  for  the  cheapest  mining— on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Plenty  of  labor  at  60  cents  per  day  is 
available.  One  dollar  will  easily  put  a  ton  from  the  mine  into  a  ves- 
sel, and  the  water  rate  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston  is  onlv 
from  $1.50  to  $2.25,  according  to  the  time  of  vear  and  size  of  vesseL 
Consequently,  including  the  present  duty  of  $1,  French  bauxite  can 
be  laid  down  in  this  country  tor  $3.50  plus  the  low  cost  of  mining  and 
plu3  the  profit  asked. 

Against  this  our  own  labor  costs  practically  $1.50  per  day.  We  fre- 
quently have  to  haul  by  wagon  3  to  5  miles  to  the  railroad,  at  a  cost 
of  from  50  cents  to  $1.  Our  overburden  is  usually  quite  heavy.  Our 
bauxite  needs  hand  picking,  sometimes  washing,  and  is  frequently 
hoisted  from  a  depth  of  100  feet.  The  clays  surrounding  our  southern 
ores  will  not  permit  underground  operations — ^we  must  quarry  it  out, 
with  resulting  cave  ins  and  j^lides.  C)iir  ores  cost  a  full  $4  on  the  cars. 
But  our  chief  handicap  is  the  freight  rate.  From  our  main  mines  in 
Alabama  the  freight  to  Philadelphia  is  $4.10,  to  New  York  $4.36,  and 
to  Boston  over  $5. 

American  bauxite  is,  as  above  stated,  a  trihydrate,  carrying  some 
30  per  cent  water  and  00  per  cent  oxide  of  aluminum,  while  Frencii 
bauxite  is  primarily  a  duohydrate,  carrying  about  20  per  cent  water 
and  70  per  cent  oxide  of  aluminum.  Against  this  additional  ad- 
vantage of  the  French  material  our  own  bauxite  has  some  counter 
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advantages  for  certain  purposes.  These  slight  advantages,  together 
with  the  present  duty,  have  just  enabled  us  to  do  business,  although, 
as  above  stated,  our  profits  have  not  been  in  proportion  to  our  risks, 
and  we  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  many  mines  before  their 
natural  completion  through  the  present  very  narrow  margin  of  profit. 

Moreover,  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  able  to  run  our  busi- 
ness at  a  small  profit  only  by  mining  the  very  highest  grades  of  orCvS, 
which  have  almost  entirely  gone  into  the  alum  Dusiness.  The  high 
quality  of  these  ores,  together  with  the  dollar  duty,  has  enabled  us  to 
compete  with  the  French  bauxite.  We  have,  however,  enormous  ton- 
nages of  ores  entirely  suitable  for  the  aluminum  industry,  but  for 
which  we  have  not  as  vet  had  a  market. 

We  are  expecting  the  demand  for  aluminum  ores  to  very  largely 
increase  in  the  near  future.  This  broader  market  will,  of  course, 
result  in  more  importations  of  French  bauxite  unless  we  are  enabled 
by  reason  of  a  protective  duty  to  meet  the  competition  of  low  costs  of 
mining  and  low  freight  by  water.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  case 
where  our  American  mines  can  not  furnish  what  the  French  mines 
offer,  but  the  demand  for  the  high-iron  ores  utilized  in  the  aluminum 
business  is  bound  to  increase,  and  we  ought  to  have  this  market  for  the 
American  industry.  The  millions  of  tons  of  ore  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses lying  now  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas, 
dependent  on  the  railroad  freights  for  their  delivery  to  the  market, 
can  not  compete  with  the  enormous  deposits  of  France  mined  by  cheap 
labor,  located  practically  at  the  seaboard,  and  carrying  "ballast^' 
freight  rates.  We  have  been  carrying  on  a  precarious  mining  business 
with  the  hope  of  having  this  larger  market.  This,  however,  is  lost  to 
the  French  producers  if  a  protective  duty  is  not  provided. 

It  may  be  said  that  imports  are  not  large.  Neither  is  the  United 
States  industry  a  large  one.  The  import  figures  look  large  when  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  business.  In  a  report  on  the  produc- 
tion of  bauxite  in  1907,  by  W.  C.  Phalen,  the  import  figures  show  a 
total  of  some  85,000  tons  in  the  last  five  years,  an  average  of  17,000 
tons  per  annum.  In  the  last  five  years  France  has  enjoyed  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  bauxite  business  of  this  country.  More  than  25,000 
tons  were  imported  from  France  in  1907. 

According  to  the  Consular  Report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  dated  June  6,  1908,  Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner, 
of  Marseille,  reports  that  there  was  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Marseille  district  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907 
bauxite  to  the  declared  value  of  $50,102,  $55,787,  and  $108,207, 
respectively.    This  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  P^rench  imports. 

It  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  French  bauxite  imported  into  this 
country  is  very  high  in  iron  and  unsuitable  for  alum  purposes,  as 
alum  requires  a  low-iron  material.  This  is  quite  true  oi  the  past — 
our  high-iron  ores  have  lain  dormant  in  consequence,  and  our  opera- 
tions have  been  almost  wholly  in  low-iron  ores.  But  unfortunately 
for  us  cargoes  of  low-iron  bauxite,  suitable  for  alum  purposes,  are  now 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

The  directors  of  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany desire  to  say  that  they  are  honestly  in  favor  of  tariff  revision, 
but  they  are  firm  believers  m  a  protective  policy.  Some  of  them  are 
stockholders  in  manufacturing  companies  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  protective  tariff,  but  they  are  in  favor,  regardless  of 
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their  immediate  personal  interests  in  sodi  companies,  of  reducing 
tariffs  where  the  industry  has  grown  and  prospered  under  the  pro- 
tective system  and  attained  a  sufficient  growth  and  strength  to  exist 
without  high  tariff.  At  the  same  time  we  are  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  the  protective  tariff  for  the  development  of  our  resources  and  the 
encouragement  of  our  infant  industries.  We  do  not  consider  it  incon- 
sistent to  ask  that  the  bauxite  business  be  further  protected  in  order 
to  develop  the  enormous  amount  of  ore  which  we  can  now  mine  to 
comi>ete  with  the  French  ore  for  the  larger  market  which  is  now 
opening.  As  regards  these  grades  of  ore  for  which  the  market  is  now 
opening,  the  bauxite  business  is  in  its  infancy  and  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  the  protective  tariff. 

Surely  the  development  and  growth  of  United  States  bauxite,  with 
consequent  employment  to  men  living  near  no  other  large  operations, 
bhould  not  be  embarrassed  because  France  can  both  mine  and  ship  on 
a  cheaper  basis.  * 

The  granting  of  this  request  for  a  higher  duty  on  bauxite  would 
give  no  undue  profit.  It  would  give  merely  a  reasonable  profit — a 
very  reasonable  profit.  It  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  and 
give  a  chance,  as  well  as  encouragement,  for  deeper  work  and  a 
broader  business.  The  finished  products  of  bauxite  are  so  valuable 
that  they  could  hardly  be  affected  by  any  slight  advance  in  the  raw 
material,  such  as  a  $2  duty  would  allow.  We  believe  the  request  to 
be  reasonable  and  legitimate,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  found  to  be  in 
order. 

Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
WiNTHROP  C.  Neilson,  President. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  FILED  BY  THE  REPTIBLIC  UnNIirO  AITD 
MANTIFACTTJBINO  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  RELATIVE 
TO  BAUXITE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  11^  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Although  December  4  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
last  day  for  presenting  briefs,  yet  we  noticed  that  special  matters  of 
importance  could  be  subsequently  submitted.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  the  following  report  may  be  accepted  as  an  addendum  to  our 
brief  duly  mailed  on  December  3,  and  we  pray  that  the  statements 
contained  herein  may  have  due  consideration. 

On  November  23  the  writer  appeared  before  your  committee  and 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  a  raw  material.  We  felt  that  the 
general  tendency  was  to  decrease,  not  increase,  tariffs,  and  we  felt 
that  the  general  tendency  was  to  remove  the  duty  from  most  raw 
materials.  We  felt,  however,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  nile, 
and  that  in  the  specific  case  of  bauxite  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
dustry in  this  country  was  involved,  and  that  these  general  tendencies 
might  justly  be  changed.  To  substantiate  our  verbal  request,  we 
mailed  to  your  committee  on  December  3  a  brief  bearing  on  this 
subject. 
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Under  date  of  December  2  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
of  the  United  States  submitted  to  your  committee  a  request  to  place 
all  bauxite  on  the  "  free  list."  In  their  arguments  for  the  removal  of 
duty  on  bauxite  they  make  some  very  bold  statements,  which  we 
honestly  believe  to  hie  misleading.  As  shippers  of  practically  one- 
tJiird  of  all  the  bauxite  which  has  been  mined  in  this  country,  we 
feel  that  our  arguments  should  have  some  weight,  and  we  beg,  in 
this  connection,  to  submit  that  of  the  40  chemical  concerns  who,  as 
an  association,  have  asked  for  the  removal  of  duty  on  bauxite  only 
7,  to  our  knowledge,  are  directly  interested  m  bauxite.  The 
remaining  33 "may  oq  interested  more  or  less  in  the  products  of 
bauxite,  but  these  products  are  all  specific  articles,  duly  dealt  with. 
Of  the  seven  who  use  bauxite,  we  believe  that  one  concern  has  not 
bought  any  American  bauxite  within  the  last  two  years.  Four  of 
the  seven  we  believe  have  received  "  white  "  bauxite  from  France 
during  1908. 

The  association  divides  bauxite  into  two  classes,  which  they  call 
"red"  (high  iron — ^used  for  aluminum)  and  "white"  (low  iron — 
used  for  alum).  They  speak  of  American  bauxite  as  "white"  and 
French  bauxite  as  "red,"  and  deduce  therefrom  that  imports  of 
"  red  "  do  not  conflict  with  the  American  "  white." 

We  submit  that  not  only  is  there  "  white  "  bauxite  in  France,  but 
that  said  "  white  "  is  now  coming  into  this  country,  replacing,  ton 
for  ton.  the  "  white "  ores  existing  here.  It  is  to  impede  these 
"  white  "  imports  and  to  gain  back  this  ground  we  have  already  lost 
that  has  first  caused  us  to  ask  for  more  protection. 

We  further  submit  that  instead  of  American  bauxite  being  "  white," 
we  believe  that  we  hold  4  tons  of  so-called  "  red  "  bauxite  to  every 
ton  of  "  white."  French  "  red  "  is  laid  down  so  cheap  in  this  country, 
even  with  the  present  duty,  that  for  many  years  we  nave  been  unable 
to  handle  our  "  red  "  ores,  and  have  been  compelled  to  confine  our- 
selves almost  wholly  to  the  "white."  Our  second  and  final  cause  for 
asking  for  more  protection  is  to  enable  us  to  make  use  of  our  "  red  " 
ores,  which  exist  m  great  quantity,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  as  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  as  all  the  American  ore 
which  has  already  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  aluminum. 

The  association  claims  that  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1906  78,331  tons  of  bauxite,  and  in  1907  97,776  tons,  an  in- 
crease of,  say,  20  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  that  the  United  States 
was  increasing  this  20  per  cent,  the  French  imports  were  increasing 
some  50  per  cent.  We  base  these  import  figures  for  1907  not  at  the 
16,372.80  tons  mentioned  by  the  association,  but  at  25,066  tons  as 
given  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Report  on  the  Pro- 
duction of  Bauxite  and  Aluminum  in  1907,  written  by  W.  C.  Phalen, 
and  also  by  the  consular  report  which  we  have  already  referred  to 
in  our  previous  brief: 

The  association  states  that  the  American  mines  do  not  need  pro- 
tection. With  our  profits  less  than  the  present  duty ;  with  our  "  red  " 
ores  unmarketable  because  French  "  red  "  ores  control  the  American 
needs;  with  our  "white"  ores  being  replaced  by  French  "white" 
ores  with  alarming  rapidity,  how  can  they  state  that  the  American 
mines  do  not  need  protection? 

The  association  further  deduce,  inasmuch  as  the  water  rate  from 
abroad  is  approximately  $2.25  and  our  own  freight  rates  to  eastern 
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and  northern  manufacturers  run  as  high  as  $5  a  ton,  that  the  entire 
American  product  is  consumed  in  the  general  locality  of  the  mines. 
All  of  the  bauxite  which  we  have  ever  shipped  has  gone  to  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  manufacturers,  and  if  there  are  any  manufacturers, 
or  ever  have  been  any,  or  if  there  are  any  uses  for  bauxite  in  the 

general  locality  of  the  mines,  we  do  not  know  of  them.  American 
auxite  certainly  is  used  in  these  northern  and  eastern  districts,  and 
the  low  water  rate  from  France  works  directly  against  the  American 
mines. 

We  wish  to  say  again  that  far  more  people  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  mining  bauxite  than  those  few  of  us  who  are  left,  who  have  been 
successful  in  a  small  way  up  to  this  time.  We  wish  to  say  again 
that  our  "  red  "  ores  are  almost  wholly  unmarketable,  even  with  $1 
duty  prevailing.  We  also  wish  to  say  again  that  our  ''  white  "  ores 
are  losing  ground,  even  with  the  $1  duty  prevailing. 

Our  arguments  are  not  based  on  theory.  Vie  have  offered  our 
"red"  ores  unsuccessfully.  Only  within  the  past  few  months  we 
have  offered  "  red  "  bauxite  to  two  members  of  the  association  for 
red  purposes.  Both  reported  the  material  as  satisfactory  in  quality, 
but  they  both  turned  down  the  offer  because  the  French  price  could 
not  be  met  by  us.  This  "  red  "  ore  lies  in  our  yard  to-day  unsold, 
with  no  prospects  of  a  market.  It  was  taken  out  and  piled  separately 
in  the  course  of  our  regular  mining.  We  have  clung  to  our  business, 
made  land  and  machinery  investments,  in  the  hope  that  when  the 
aluminum  field  opened  our  enormous  ore  reserves  could  be  made 
marketable  and  that  the  protective  policy  of  our  Government  would 
aid  the  industry.  American  bauxite  will  not  stand  the  slightest  show 
in  the  aluminum  business  if  the  tariff  is  not  raised;  if  the  tariff  is 
reduced  it  will  simply  cut  the  Government  out  of  receiving  so  much 
revenue  which  it  ought  to  have  and  which  the  manufacturmg  chem- 
ists, we  believe,  can  well  afford  to  pay ;  for,  even  with  $1  per  ton  duty, 
they  can  buy  French  ore  cheaper  than  American  bauxite,  as  the 
increasing  percentage  of  imports  plainly  shows. 

We  beg  to  state  that  alum  and  all  the  products  of  "  white  "  bauxite 
can  be  made  from  "  red  "  bauxite.  If  the  duty  is  removed,  we  fear 
that  "  red  "  bauxite  can  be  laid  down  in  this  country  so  cheaply  that 
it  can  economically  be  purified  of  its  iron  and  used  to  take  the  place 
of  "  white  "  bauxite. 

The  members  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the 
United  States  are  all  manufacturers.  Naturally  they  want  to  buy 
their  bauxite  for  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  They  are  simply  arguing 
for  their  own  selfish  interests,  and  while  it  may  be  said  that  we  also 
are  appearing  in  our  own  selfish  interest,  we  do  not  ask  the  pro- 
tective duty  without  reason.  If  our  mines  were  on  the  coast,  we  would 
ask  for  nothing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  labor  is  so  low, 
we  would  depend  upon  our  ingenuity  and  energy  to  meet  the  labor 
conditions.  I3ut  the  location  of  our  mines  in  a  section  of  the  country 
needing  development,  and  in  which  manufacturing  should  be  encour- 
aged, prevents  this.  If  this  trade  is  cut  off,  not  only  will  the  bauxite 
companies,  the  mine  laborers,  and  the  railroads  be  deprived  of  a  busi- 
ness, but  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  establish  chemical  works  and 
aluminum  plants  near  the  source  of  the  raw  material,  as  manufactur- 
ing centers  are  not  near  these  mines  and  the  other  advantages  of 
establishing  factories  near  eastern  centers  will  decide  the  matter  if 
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French  bauxite  is  free,  so  that  the  raw  material  question  does  not 
enter  into  it. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  show  the  good  faith  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  officers  of  this  company  and  that  they  are  not  making  this 
request  for  $2  per  ton  duty  for  the  sake  of  large  gain,  and  to  set  forth 
to  the  committee  their  attitude  in  other  industries  with  which  they 
are  connected.  They  are  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
grinding  wheels,  which  are  a  product  for  which  bauxite  is  furnished, 
and  they  have  submitted  a  brief  to  this  committee  asking  that  the 
present  "duty  on  wheels  and  emery  grains  should  be  reduced  on  the 
basis  of  a  minimum  tariff  ^5  per  <;ent  from  the  present  rate.  We  are 
ready  to  allow  the  tariff  to  be  lowered  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
whicn  is  now  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

TVe  believe  in  tariff  reductions  where  the  industries  are  established, 
but  we  are  all  believers  in  the  protective  policy  of  this  Govem^lent, 
and  here  is  a  new  industry,  so  far  as  the  use  of  bauxite  for  aluminum 
is  concerned,  and  it  can  not  succeed  without  protection.  Two  dollars 
per  ton  will  be  about  40  per  cent  of  its  selling  pricCj,  on  a  basis  of  a 
selling  price  of  $5  per  ton.  We  believe  French  bauxite  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  imported  with  this  duty.  This  duty  would  not  be  highly 
protective,  but  would  furnish  a  good  revenue  to  the  Government  and 
would  give  some  encouragement  to  the  American  producer  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  compete  at  some  distance  from  tne  Atlantic  coast, 
where  the  freight  rates  will  not  make  such  an  enormous  difference. 

With  no  apparent  regard  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  American 
bauxite  industry,  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  asks  for 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  bauxite.  If  the  duty  is  removed,  are  they 
willing  to  have  the  duty  removed  on  the  products  of  bauxite? 

We  ask  again  for  a  $2  per  ton  duty  on  bauxite. 

WiNTHROP   C.    NeILSON, 

President.' 


STATEMENT  SXJBMITTED  BY  THE  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMEE- 
ICA  RELATIVE  TO  BAUXITE. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  30, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington  ,  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Bauxite  is  a  mineral  found  in  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  utilized  as  an  ore  from  which  the  metal 
aluminum  is  made,  as  a  basis  of  the  abrasive  alundum,  as  the  basis 
of  alum  sulphate,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  refractory  bricks  for 
furnace  lining.  The  location  of  bauxite  is  thus  entirely  in  the  South, 
while  its  consumption  is  almost  entirely  in  the  North.  It  competes 
with  French  bauxite,  which  occurs  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  of 
France.  The  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  assuming  that  the 
protective  policy  of  this  country  will  be  continued,  has  made  large 
investments  in  bauxite  lands  and  in  the  development  of  mines  and  the 
installation  of  mining  machinery,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  bauxite,  interests  of  this  company,  as  well  as  of  all  other  bauxite 
miners,  if  the  tariff  on  bauxite  were  removed  to  admit  French  bauxite 
in  unrestricted  competition. 
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The  major  portion  of  the  bauxite  mined  by  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  is  used  by  it  in  its  manufacture  of  aluminum,  but 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  also  sell  about  20,000  tons  of 
bauxite  per  annum  to  alum-sulphate  manufacturers.  As  the  French 
bauxite  occurs  in  two  grades — ^red  and  white,  used  respectively  for 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum  and  of  alum  sulphate — the  French  and 
American  bauxites  compete  with  each  other  m  both  of  these  lines. 
The  bauxite  sold  bv  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  for  alum 
sulphate  is  sold  at  less  than  $5  per  ton,  and  tne  removal  of  the  duty 
would  result  in  an  equal  reduction  in  selling  price  and  would  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  producing  American  bauxite  for  this  purpose 
at  a  profit.  It  is  respectfully  requested,  therefore,  that  the  duty  of 
$1  per  ton  on  bauxite  be  retained. 

Aluminum  Company  op  America, 
Arthur  V.  Davis,  General  Manager. 


THE  HERRDCAC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  BOSTOH,  MAS&,  WISHES 
DITTY  REMOVED  FROM  BAITXITE. 

Boston,  December  10 ^  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  as  a  member  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  has  al- 
ready joined  m  a  brief  of  that  association  in  recommending  that 
bauxite,  which  now  pays  a  duty  of  $1  a  ton  under  paragraph  93  of 
the  act  of  1897,  be  placed  on  the  "  free  list." 

As  large  consumers  of  bauxite  we  desire  to  place  before  your  com- 
mittee further  arguments  for  placing  this  ore  on  the  free  list. 

We  have  read  the  briefs  and  arguments  of  the  Republic  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
American  relative  to  bauxite,  published  by  your  committee,  and  we 
do  protest  against  the  requests  therein  made,  to  wit,  that  a  duty  of 
$2  a  ton  be  placed  on  bauxite. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  American 
product  is  controlled  by  one  interest  or  allied  interests,  and  that  such 

f)roduct  is  almost  exclusively  consumed  by  such  interests,  with  the 
ogical  result  that  the  independent  American  consumers  of  bauxite 
who  are  outside  the  charmed  circle  must  rely  upon  foreign  importa- 
tions, principally  from  France. 

Furthermore,  the  aluminum  industry  has  been  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  same  interests  which  control  the  American  mines,  in  that 
one  of  the  companies  in  interest  has  enjoyed  exclusive  patent  rights 
for  the  production  of  aluminum,  which  are  about  to  expire. 

No  one  can  object  to  a  monopoly  existing  under  patent  rights,  but 
it  is  certainly  unfair  for  interests  which  have  enjoyed  such  monopoly 
to  ask  as  a  substitute,  on  the  expiration  of  the  patents,  for  a  pro- 
hibitive import  duty  which,  it  is  believed,  will  have  the  same  monopo- 
listic effect. 

As  already  explained  in  the  brief  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association,  under  paragraph  93,  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
bauxite — one  the  "red"  bauxite,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
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foreign  importation,  and  the  other  the  "  white  "  bauxite,  which  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  American  production.  The  "  white  "  bauxite 
is  used  most  economically  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
num, while  the  "  red  "  bauxite  is  better  adapted  for  the  production 
of  alumina,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  aluminum  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  metal  aluminum.  These  two  products,  sulphate 
of  aluminum  and  alumina,  are  distinct  in  their  character  and  pur- 
pose and  are  produced  by  distinct  refining  processes.  Thus  the  bulk 
of  the  imported  ore  does  not  conflict  with  the  bulk  of  the  American 
ore,  or  should  not  conflict  if  each  grade  of  the  ore,  the  "  red  "  and 
the  "  white,"  is  freely  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  most  economically  fit. 

Furthermore,  without  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  ore,  the 
foreign  importation  has  not  unduljr  competed  with  the  American  ore, 
statistics  showing,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  brief  of  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Association  above  referred  to,  that  the  importation  has 
been  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  American  output.  •  ^^  believe  that  a 
$2  duty  on  bauxite  would  absolutely  exclude  its  importation. 

Even  if  the  American  product  were  freely  in  the  market  to  Ameri- 
can consumers,  the  location  of  the  American  mines  prohibits  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  ore  by  manufacturers  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  States  on  account  of  the  freight  rates.  The  freight  rates  to 
Boston  from  the  American  mines  are  over  $5  a  ton,  as  stated  in  the 
brief  of  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company.  If  we 
are  forced  to  purchase  Anierican  ore  at  American  prices  in  the  alter- 
native of  going  out  of  business,  the  latter  will  necessarily  be  accepted, 
and  the  manufacture,  at  least,  of  alumina,  the  product  of  "  red  " 
bauxite,  will  be  abandoned. 

In  the  brief  of  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  French  producers  have  such 
overwhelming  advantages  over  the  American  producers  that  compe- 
tition will  be  impossibk  without  a  $2  duty.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  French  mines,  and  we  can  not  agree  with  all  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  this  brief.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  French  deposits  are  inexhaustible.  Furthermore,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  large  aluminum  industries  in  Europe,  a  large  part 
of  the  French  output  will  be  monopolized,  and  the  American  market 
will  not  afford  the  only,  nor  even  a  vital,  field  for  distribution  of  the 
French  output.  The  French  mines  are  not  so  situated  as  to  give  re- 
markable advantages  for  cheap  mining.  The  deposits  in  the  majority 
of  mines,  instead  of  being  on  the  surface,  like  our  American  deposits, 
are  well  underground,  requiring  tunneling  and  the  driving  of  shafts. 

The  mines  are  not  universally  situated  so  near  the  coast  that  "  $1 
will  easily  put  a  ton  from  the  mine  into  a  vessel."  One  of  the  very 
largest  French  mines  is  the  Le  Luc,  situated  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
coast.  To  ship  ore  from  this  mine,  it  is  necessary  to  send  it  over  elec- 
tric tramways  and  across  cables  suspended  over  mountain  valleys  be- 
fore the  ore  is  finally  transferred  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
from  which  it  is  mined  to  the  railroad  train  which  carries  it  to  the 
vessel.  This  operation  in  this,  or  nearby  mines,  costs  7  francs,  or  $1.40 
a  ton.  It  is  not  correct  that  the  water  rate  to  Boston  "  is  only  from 
$1*50  to  $2.25."  The  lowest  rate  we  have  over  paid  to  Boston  is  $2.12, 
the  highest  $2.62,  and  the  average  has  been  $2.25. 
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We  can  not  a^ree  that  the  French  enjoy  such  extraordinary  advan- 
tages that  American  competition  is  out  of  the  question  without  a  pro- 
tective duty.  The  French  do  enjoy  some  advantages,  such  as  cheai)er 
labor,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  advantage  enjoyed  in  the  mining  of  bauxite 
which  is  not  common  to  nearly  all  foreign  industries. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  from  bauxite, 
knowing  from  our  own  experience  that  New  England  manufacturers 
and  many  of  the  seaboard  manufacturers  can  not  manufacture  with- 
out the  imported  raw  material  except  at  a  loss. 

To  place  a  $2  duty  on  bauxite  would  raise  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured articles,  drive  independent  manufacturers  out  of  business, 
and  narrow  the  field  of  the  mdustry,  benefiting  only  those  who  con- 
trol the  American  mines. 

To  place  bauxite  on  the  free  list  would  surely  stimulate  the  alumi- 
num industry,  and  would  not  seriously  affect  our  American  mine 
owners,  in  our  judgment,  because,  as  already  explained,  the  American 
markets  for  tlurNimported  and  domestic  ore  are  to  a  large  extent 
separate  and  distinct. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co., 
By  Henry  Howard,  Vice-President. 


FULLER'S  EARTH. 

I  Paragraph  93.1 

HARRY  A.  AUER,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  APPEARS  BEFORE  COM- 
MITTEE  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOR 
FULLER'S  EARTH. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908. 
Mr.  AuER.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Standard  Reduction  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  tlie  State  of  Alabama.  I  have  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  that  ancient  rule  of  business,  that  "  the  longer  the 
spoke  the  greater  the  tire,"  and  I  will  try  to  h^  as  brief  as  possible 
in  my  observations.  The  reason  I  speak  of  this  matter  at  all,  rather 
than  submitting  my  brief,  is  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in 
connection  with  tliis  product  which  I  believe  have  no  analogy  in  the 
other  articles  of  the  tariff  schedule.  The  Ignited  States  Geological 
Survey  reports  of  1007  on  fuller's  earth  define  fuller's  earth  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  term  fuller's  earth  is  used  to  indicate  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances that  possess  strong  absorbent  qualities;  "  a  very  general  defi- 
nition. Its  cliemical  analysis  is  about  as  follows:  Ignition  loss — and 
by  ignition  loss  is  meant  water  and  certain  fluids  that  pass  off  when 
it  is  burned — 11.4  per  cent;  silica,  57.G2  per  cent;  alumina,  22.82  per 
cent;  ferric  oxide,  4.78  per  cent;  lime,  1.54  per  cent;  magnesia,  1.44 
per  cent.  The  Geological  Survey  report  further  states  that  this 
chemical  analysis  is  of  very  little  value  in  determining  the  quality, 
and  that  only  a  physical  tost  suffices  to  determine  it.  I  bring  this  to 
your  attention  because  it  will  have  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  what 
I  shall  have  to  say  hereafter. 
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Now  the  action  of  this  fuller's  earth  in  bleaching  and  clarifying  is 
a  thing  entirely  unknown  to  the  chemist.  Some  of  the  chemists  say 
that  it  is  mechanical,  others  say  that  it  is  chemical.  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  chemists  from  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  Chicago,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  devoted  a  great  many  years  to  this  particular  branch 
of  chemistry,  and  after  an  exhaustive  series  of  examinations  on  the 
subject,  he  concluded  with  this  statement:  That  fuller's  earth  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  particles  that  were  atomic  in  their  fineness, 
and  that  each  one  of  them  was  covered  with  hooks  that  had  a  particu- 
lar affinity  for  impurities.  He  said  that  after  years  of  stuay,  that 
was  the  nearest  he  could  get  to  it,  and  that  sounds  foolish.  But  I 
guess  it  is  as  close  as  they  can  get. 

Now  this  earth  has  many  uses  and  purposes.  In  India  it  is  used 
for  the  refinement  of  cocoanut  oils,  ana  in  this  country  it  is  employed 
by  large  packing  houses  in  refining  and  clarifying  of  lards,  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap,  and  refinement  of  cotton-seed  on.  It  also  has  some 
use  in  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
connection  with  the  rubber  industry.  This  fine  gray  powder  that  we 
see  on  rubber  bands,  as  we  get  them  from  the  factory,  is  fuller's  earth. 

This  was  first  discovered  m  the  United  States  in  Quincy,Fla.,in  1893, 
and  was  first  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1895.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  other  dej)osits  discovered,  and  in  1907  the  fol- 
lowing States  were  producing  it:  Florida,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Alabama.  In  1907 
the  total  production  of  the  United  States  was  32,851  short  tons,  of 
which  Florida  produced  about  69  per  cent. 

Prior  to  its  discovery  in  the  United  States  the  only  source  of  supply 
was  England.  At  present  by  far  the  most  important  deposits  are 
found  there.  As  I  stated,  in  the  geological  report  the  term  includes 
a  variety  of  substances  that  possess  stronj^  absorbent  qualities,  and 
these  various  earths  not  only  differ  in  chemical  analyses  and  physical 
appearances,  but  differ  greatly  in  absorbent  properties. 

Again,  I  am  informed  oy  the  chemist  of  one  of  these  packing  houses 
that  earths  having  the  same  chemical  analyses  as  this  English  fuller's 
earth  and  having  the  same  physical  qualities  leave  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  AuER.  It  sounds  6shy,  but  I  think  it  is  correct.  They  are  able 
to  produce  svnthetically  the  earth  which  will  bear  the  same  chemical 
analysis  as  j^uller's  earth,  but  in  action  it  will  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect,  so  that  a  chemical  analysis,  as  stated  by  the  Geological 
Survey  report,  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  determining  the  quality, 
and  only  a  practical  test  suffices. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  distinction  between  the  American  and  the 
English  earths.  Until  last  year  the  English  earth  was  the  only 
known  refining  and  bleaching  agent  that  was  suitable  in  the  use  and 
refinement  of  food.  We  have  American  earths  that  are  suitable  for 
the  refinement  of  soap,  mineral  oils,  in  the  rubber  industries,  and  non- 
food products,  but  this  is  the  only  earth,  the  English  earth,  that  was 
suitable  for  the  refinement  of  cocoanut  oils,  cotton-seed  oil,  lards, 
animal  oils,  and  so  on,  because  it  is  the  only  earth  that  does  not  leave 
a  taste  and  a  smell. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  ^\Tiat  are  you  advocating? 
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Mr.  AuER.  I  am  advocating  a  continuance  of  the  duty  uf)on  Eng- 
lish earths. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  fuller's  earth  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Fuller's  earth ;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  information  here  with  reference  to  full- 
er's earth,  its  uses  and  its  qualities,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
where  it  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  you  might  print 
what  you  have  there  on  the  subject  without  reading  it. 

Mr.  AuER.  There  is  one  point  that  is  not  contained  in  your  printed 
information,  I  believe,  and  I  will  get  to  it  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Please  confine  yourself  to  that,  and  then  print 
your  brief,  and  that  will  contain  all  the  information  besides  what 
you  have  there. 

Mr.  AuER.  As  I  have  stated,  the  only  earth  that  was  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  and  refinement  of  food  products  was  the  English 
earth;  that  is,  until  within  a  year;  but  within  a  year — and  that  is  a 

Joint  that  will  not  be  contained  in  your  information — ^there  has  been 
iscovered  in  southern  Alabama  a  very  large  deposit  of  fuller's 
earth.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Standard  Keduction  Com- 
pany of  Alabama.  In  the  development  of  this  enterprise  we  have 
made  a  very  heavy  investment  in  tugs,  barges,  dredges,  and  electrical 
processes,  employing  a  number  of  men,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
and  this  is  the  significant  thing  about  this  newly  discovered  earth, 
that  it  is  the  only  American  earth  that  is  suitable  for  the  refinement 
of  food  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  tried  that  in  southern  Georgia,  in  Decatur 
County  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  No;  I  have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  had  better  try  that  before  you  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  AuER.  The  only  information  that  I  have  on  this  subject  is  from 
the  Chicago  packers,  who  are  large  users,  and  they  state  that  the 
English  earth  is  the  earth  that  they  find  that  they  could  hitherto  use 
until  they  got  hold  of  ours.  That  is  the  only  information  that  I  have, 
that  that  is  the  only  earth  that  is  suitable  for  their  purposes  other  than 
the  English  earth. 

Now,  here  is  the  whole  crux  of  my  contention,  that  heretofore  there 
has  been  little  or  no  need  for  a  protective  duty  on  this  industry;  that 
with  the  advent  of  an  earth  that  will  compete  and  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  earths  there  arises  a  decided  necessity  why 
the  duty  heretofore  erected  presumably  for  revenue  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  protective  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Pard(m  me  for  a  moment,  but  I  want  to  make  an 
announcement.  We  will  run  until  7  o'clock,  and  then  take  a  recess 
for  dinner  until  8  o'clock,  proceeding  with  this  schedule  this  evening. 
The  glass  schedule  will  not  be  taken  up  until  to-morrow.  I  make  this 
announcement  so  gentlemen  will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

You  may  now  proceed,  Mr.  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  claim  that  sinoi  this  legislative  policy  has  called  into 
being  this  industry  whereby  the  consumers  of  its  product  are  fur- 
nished with  their  requirements  without  delays  and  vexations  incident 
to  foreign  importations,  that  it  should  be  continued.  It  is  a  small 
industry.     The  total  amount  of  importations  are  very  small. 
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Now,  there  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  bring  before  you. 
It  is  a  question  of  differentiation  in  duty  on  fuller's  earth.  The  act 
provides  "  Fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  $1.50  per 
ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  $3  per  ton."  Now,  I  assume  that  the 
rationale  of  this  distinction  rests  in  the  inducement  offered  to  import 
the  clay  in  its  crude  state  at  a  low  duty,  and  to  insure  to  American 
labor  the  benefit  of  the  employment  in  advancing  it  from  a  crude 
condition  to  that  of  a  finished  article  of  commerce.  I  see  no  other 
reason  for  such  a  distinction,  and  I  assume  that  to  be  the  legislative 
intent.  This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what  is  wrought  and  un- 
w^rought,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured.  If  the  legislative  in- 
tent IS  that  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall  contemplate  the 
clay  in  its  natural  state,  unaltered  and  unadvanced  by  process  of 
manufacture  and  refinement,  so  that  the  labor  of  changing  it  from 
its  crude  condition  to  its  finished  state  shall  be  performed  after  its 
importation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  judicial  or  administrative 
interpretation  of  the  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall  allow  the 
importation  of  the  clay  at  the  lower  rate  of  dutv,  $1.50  per  ton,  not- 
withstanding it  may  have  gone  through  a  numljer  of  processes  and 
many  advancements,  stopping  only  short  of  complete  manufacture, 
and  only  defeats  the  legislative  intent  with  which  advancements  shall 
be  accomplished  by  American  labor,  and  also  operate  as  a  direct 
evasion  of  that  portion  of  the  act  imposing  a  $3  per  ton  duty  on 
wrought  earth. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Appraisers,  that  the  granulated  form,  which  is  held  to  be  unwrought, 
is  Dolted,  it  is  wrought  clav.     Do  you  quarrel  with  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Most  decidedly  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  come  to  that  point,  please. 

Mr.  AuER.  Here  is  the  point :  The  production  of  this  clay  is  con- 
trolled by  a  powerful  English  combination  and  trust. 

The  Chairman.  But  aside  from  that,  let  us  get  to  that  point. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  am  coming  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  clay  become  granulated  clay  ?  Is  there 
a  manufacturing  process? 

Mr.  AuER.  Surely ;  and  it  is  ground  up  in  a  burr  mill. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  hardly  answers  the  question.  I  ask  you 
for  information.  Then  if  it  is  unwrought,  unground,  and  unmanu- 
factured it  would  meet  your  contention? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  go  on  and  tell  us  what  would. 

Mr.  AuER.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  clay  there  are  a  number  of 
processes.  What  these  processes  are  the  American  consul  has  tried  to 
ascertain,  but  was  unable  to  do  it,  because  it  is  a  secret  matter  and  the 
manufacturers  will  not  reveal  it.  But  we  have  had  some  experience 
ourselves  in  the  manufacture  of  this  clav,  and  we  find  that  we  can 
produce  the  clay  up  to  the  point  of  grinding,  and  up  to  that  point  it 
IS  90  per  cent  manufactured;  so  that  I  say  that  if  clay  can  be  admit- 
ted in  which  the  elements  of  labor  have  been  incorporated  up  to  the 
point  of  grinding  it  can  be  admitted  when  it  is  00  per  cent  manufac- 
tured.    That  is  my  point. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  any  differential 
at  all,  that  should  come  in  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty. 
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Mr.  AuER.  Most  decidedly. 

The  Chair3£an.  Do  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  paragraph 
that  would  accomplish  that  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Except  by  providing  that  unwrought  shall  be  the  clay 
in  its  crude  and  natural  state,  unadvanced  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture. This  embodies  the  two  points  that  I  have  to  make.  Just 
a  moment,  before  I  conclude.  I  desire  to  read  from  the  letter  that  I 
recently  wrote  to  the  Treasury  Department — to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — attempting  to  get  some  information  as  to  where  the  line 
of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  wrought  and  unwrought.  He 
says:  ^'  The  department  is  unable  to  inform  you  definitely  where  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  wrought  and  unwrought."  If 
the  department  is  unable  to  draw  that  line,  shall  it  be  for  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  with  every  motive  of  self-interest,  to  draw  it? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  department  can't  do  it,  of  course  the  law 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  AuER.  That  is  what  I  want  to  suggest.  If  the  intent  of  the 
legislative  act  is  to  secure  advancement  to  the  maximum  of  labor,  let 
us  have  it  so  definite  that  it  can  not  be  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  with  you  on  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  unwrought  be  defined  as  the 
clay  in  its  crude  and  natural  state,  unadvanced  by  any  process  of 
manufacture  or  labor. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Standard 
Reduction  Company? 

Mr.  AuER.  The  amount  of  the  stock  is  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  that  all  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  the  principal  stockholders,  and  where  do 
they  live? 

Mr.  AuER.  There  are  probably  twenty  stockholders.  They  live  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Some  of  them  live  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  who  some  of  them  are? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes ;  I  know  all  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  them  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  No ;  there  are  none  of  them  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  was  the  corporation  organized  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  In  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  doing  business  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Its  plant  and  its  property  are  both  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Its  capital  is  all  outside  of  Alabama? 

Mr.  AuER.  The  capital  is  all  invested  in  Alabama.  The  owners  of 
the  stock  are  citizens  mostly  of  Ohio,  though  there  are  a  considerable 
number  in  Chicago,  HI. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  running  that  business  dovrn 
there? 

Mr.  AtTER.  That  is  just  the  point.  We  have  been  experimenting  on 
these  processes  whereby  we  could  get  this  stuff  in  a  situation  where  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  packers,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
week  that  I  have  seen  a  telegram  from  the  packers  saying  that  they 
were  ready  to  order  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  make  large  shipments. 
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Mr.  Clark.  When  will  you  get  ready  to  make  large  shipments? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  perhaps  they  are  being  made  now.  I  have  been 
away  from  Cleveland  several  days  and  have  had  no  reports. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  very  sudden  process,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Auer.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  very  sudden  transaction,  if  they  only  accepted 
it  last  week. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  think  not.  I  think  perhaps  they  have  been  working  on 
it  for  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  accumulating  the  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  Been  doing  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  accumulating  the  output  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  experimenting  on  methods 
whereby  the  output  could  be  done  uniformly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  you  stated  in  one  breath  that  you  just 
heard  last  week  that  they  would  accept  it  and  in  the  next  one  that  you 
supposed  that  they  might  be  shipping  large  quantities  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Auer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  a  sudden  manufacturing  process,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Auer.  No;  there  are  a  great  many  processes  entering  into  it, 
different  processes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  this,  if  you  only 
found  out  last  week  that  they  would  accept  it 

Mr.  Auer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  a  large  quantity  to  ship 
them  this  week  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  We  can  produce  30  tons  of  that  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Auer.  And  the  requirements  of  the  packing  houses  at  Chicago 
amount  to  about  40  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  and  now  much  does  it  cost  you  to  manufacture  a 
ton  of  this? 

Mr.  Auer.  I  do  not  know ;  we  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  up  to  this 
point  we  have  been  experimenting;  we  have  been  sinking  a  lot  of 
money,  and  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  let  it  go. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  is  that  deposit  of  yours  to  the  surface? 

Mr.  Auer.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  excavating  does  it  require  to  get  at 
your  fuller's  earth  in  Alabama ;  how  deep  do  you  have  to  excavate  to 
get  it  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  Oh,  probably  10  feet.  It  is  not  a  question  of  exca- 
vation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  near  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  Ten  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  to  the  railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  wheelbarrows.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  What  method  of  freight  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  We  put  it  on  barges  and  have  tugs  and  take  it  to 
Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  where  your  factory  is,  or  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Auer.  No  ;  our  factory  is  located  7  or  10  miles  from  jMobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  factory  located  on  the  bay  or  on  the  river,  or 
where  is  it  located  ? 
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Mr.  AuER.  The  factory  is  located  on  the  bay,  or  where  the  prop- 
erty is  located — that  is,  on  the  property  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  make  you  15  miles  from  your  base  of  sup- 
plies ? 

Mr.  AuER.  About  7  or  8  miles,  I  think,  from  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  think  it.  is  going  to  cost  you  to  take 
a  ton  of  that  stuff  out  of  the  ground  and  convert  it  into  a  ton  of  the 
commercial  article? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  have  no  idea ;  I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  get  rich  with  the  whole  thing  taken  off, 
then? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  might,  but  the  probability  seems  extremely  remote, 
from  the  amount  of  money  we  have  spent  tnus  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  have  been  experimenting  thus  far. 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  dig  that  stuff  up  just  as  easy  as  you  would  so 
much  clay  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  the  mine  from  the  place  where  you  put  it 
on  the  tug? 

Mr.  AuER.  Seven  or  8  miles. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  to  the  tug? 

Mr.  AuER.  Oh,  no,  no;  the  property  is  on  the  river.  We  put  it  on 
barges  and  send  it  to  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  from  the  hole  in  the  ground  to  the 
tug?     Do  you  run  it  down  a  chute? 

Mr.  AuER.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  it  in  a  wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  or  a 
wagon?    How  do  you  get  it  from  the  mines  out  to  the  boat? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  will  describe  to  you  the  full  process  whereby  that  is 
gotten. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  describe  the  process;  just  tell  us,  and 
do  not  take  much  more  time,  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  haul  it,  or  do  you  run  it  down  in  a 
chute  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  It  is  hauled,  then  manufactured,  and  then  hauled  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  hauled  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  run  it  down  in  a  chute? 

Mr.  AuER.  Because  it  has  to  be  manufactured  before  it  is  run  onto 
these  barges. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  factory  right  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  AuER.  It  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  take  it  7  miles  below  Mobile? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  take  it  7  miles  to  Mobile,  where  it  is  put  on  cars 
and  shipped  north. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago,  or  I  understood  you  to  say,  that 
you  took  it  beyond  ilobile. 

Mr.  AuER.  i  tliink  you  misunderstood  my  observations. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  it  was  10  miles,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  AuER.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is — ^if  you  know  anything 
about  it — how  much  it  costs  to  take  a  ton  of  this  crude  stuff  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  ton  of  the  commercial  article. 
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Mr.  AuBR.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Cu^RK.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  you  need  a  tariff  or 
whether  you  do  not  need  a  tariff  to  compete  with  anybody  else,  do 
you! 

Mr.  Atjer.  We  think  we  need  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly  you  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.   I  ou  are  quite  sure  you  desire  one? 

Mr.  AuER.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Auer. 

Mr.  AuBR.  I  thank  you. 
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The  term  "fuller's  earth"  is  used  to  include  a  variety  of  substances  that 
possess  strong  absorbent  properties. — (From  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Report,  1907,  on  Fuller's  Earth.) 

Its  chemical  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Ignition  loss 11.04 

Silica 57.62 

Alumina  22.82 

Fe=<) 4.78 

Lime   (CaO) 1.  64 

Magnesia   (MgO) 1.44 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  lleport  on  Fuller's  Earth, 
1907,  states  "  a  chemical  analysis  is  of  little  value  at  present  as  de- 
termining its  quality ;  only  a  practical  test  suffices." 

The  action  of  fuller's  earth  in  bleaching  and  clarifying  is  unknown 
to  the  chemists.  Some  claim  it  to  be  a  chemical  action ;  others  hold 
that  it  is  a  mechanical  one. 

It  has  many  uses  and  purposes ;  in  India  it  is  used  in  the  refinement 
of  cocoanut  oil ;  in  this  country  it  is  employed  by  the  large  packing 
houses  in  the  refinement  and  clarifying  or  lards  and  oils,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  and  the  refinement  of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  also  has 
some  uses  in  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  and  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  rubber  industry. 

Fuller's  earth  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  at  Quincy, 
Fla.,  1893,  but  since  that  time  there  have  been  discovered  other  de- 
posits, and  in  1907  the  following  States  were  producing  it:  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  South  Caronna,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  Alabama.  In  1907  the  total  production  of  fuller's  earth  in  the 
United  States  was  32,851  short  tons,  of  which  Florida  produced  69.9 
per  cent. 

Prior  to  its  discovery  in  the  United  States  the  only  source  of  supply 
was  from  England,  and  at  present  by  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant deposits  are  the  English. 

As  stated  in  the  United  States  Geological  Report,  the  term 
"  fuller's  earth  "  includes  a  variety  of  substances  that  possess  strong 
absorbent  properties,  and  these  various  fuller's  earths  not  only  differ 
in  chemical  analysis  and  physical  appearance,  but  differ  greatly  in 
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their  absorbent  properties.  Again,  earths  having  the  same  chemical 
analysis,  the  same  appearance,  will  be  quite  different  in  their  absorp- 
tion and  bleaching  powers.  Thus,  as  stated  in  the  Geological  Survey 
report,  a  chemical  analysis  of  fullers  earth  is  of  little  value  m 
determining  its  quality,  as  only  a  practical  test  suffices. 

I  now  come  to  the  distinction  between  American  and  English 
earths.  Until  last  year  the  English  earth  was  the  only  known  refin- 
ing and  bleaching  agent  suitable  for  the  clarifying  and  bleaching  of 
lards,  cotton-seed  oils,  cocoanut  oils,  and  other  food  products,  as  it 
was  the  only  agent  that  left  neither  taste  nor  smell  m  the  product 
itself,  whereas  the  American  earths,  though  similar  in  chemical 
analysis  and  physical  appearance,  were  unsuitable  in  the  refinement 
of  food  products,  since  they  leave  both  taste  and  smell.  The  field  of 
usefulness,  therefore,  of  the  American  fuller's  earth  has  been  hith- 
erto confined  to  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  the  bleaching  of  soaps, 
and  as  filtering  agents  of  nonfood  products,  and  in  this  field  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  English  earth. 

But  within  two  years  there  has  been  discovered  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  a  large  deposit  of  fuller's  earth,  which  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Standard  Reduction  Company.  In  the  development  of 
(heir  enterprise  they  have  purchased  tugs  and  barges;  they  operate 
dredges,  and  presses,  and  powdering  muls,  and  electrical  processes, 
and  employ  many  men,  from  the  skilled  electrical  engineer  down  to 
the  numerous  classes  of  unskilled  laborers. 

This  deposit  owned  by  the  Standard  Reduction  Company  is  unlike 
the  other  American  earths  in  that  its  action  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  English  earth,  and  after  many  tests  by  the  packing  houses  their 
experts  have  declared  the  product  of  the  Standard  Reduction  Com- 
pany to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  English  earth. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  report  1907,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  shows  the  following  importations  (p.  18)  : 


Rates  of 

duty  per    Quantities, 
too. 


Fuller's  earth:  , 

Uuwrought  and  unmanufactured :  tl.ftO 

Wrouiflit  or  manufactured..- _J  3.00 

Unwrought  or  unmanufactured  (not  siieeially  provided  for) '  1.00 

Wrought  and  manufactured  (not  specially  provided  for) 2.00 


Tom. 

3.026.00 
12,228.83 
90,908.16 

1,802.80 


With  this  brief  sketch  of  fuller's  earth  I  desire  to  present  certain 
considerations  why  the  import  duty  thereon  should  not  be  reduced- 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  years  past, 
while  there  were  no  known  denosits  of  fuller's  earth  in  this  country, 
and  hence  no  industry  of  the  kind  needing  the  protection  of  a  tariff 
wall,  yet  there  was  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  this  product.  With 
the  discovery,  however,  of  American  deposits  of  this  earth  and  the 
institution  of  a  new  American  industry  to  produce  and  manufacture 
the  earth  for  commercial  uses,  there  arises  a  cogent  need  and  distinct 
reason  why  the  duty  heretofore  erected  as  a  duty  for  revenue  only 
should  with  the  advent  of  the  American  industry  be  continued  as  a 
protective  measure  and  a  shield  for  the  encouragement  of  this  home 
mdustry. 
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I  come  before  you  directly  on  behalf  of  the  investors  in  this  indus- 
try and  indirectly  on  behalf  of  the  men  to  whom  this  enterprise  fur- 
nishes employment.  We  believe  that  having  invested  our  capital  in 
this  industry  under  the  shield  of  a  small  protective  import  duty, 
we  are  entitled  during  the  infancy  of  this  industry  to  a  continuance 
of  that  protection  which  existed  long  before  there  was  any  industry 
in  the  United  States  needing  its  shield.  Mr.  Sherman,  in  his  speecn 
in  the  Senate,  March  15,  1872,  so  completely  expresses  our  situation 
in  the  present  circumstance  that  I  use  his  woras  as  expressing  our 
contention,  viz: 

Every  industry  that  has  been  called  Into  existence  by  our  policy,  everyskilled 
laborer  whom  we  have  Invited  to  our  shores  or  encouraged  to  devote  himself 
to  a  si>ecial  employment,  every  capitalist  who  has  been  Induced  by  our  laws  to 
invest  his  money  in  industrial  pursuits,  every  hamlet,  village,  and  city  that 
has  been  built  by  reason  of  our  protective  laws,  every  community  of  farmers  or 
laborers  or  shopkeepers,  whose  industry  has  been  employed  by  reason  of  our 
policy,  may  demand  of  us  that  any  changes  in  our  laws  shall  be  made  with 
careful  reference  to  the  industry,  caplt^il,  and  skill  that  have  been  thus  en- 
couraged. Invested,  or  employed  in  the  development  of  our  policy. 

And  since  this  legislative  policy  has  called  into  being  this  infant 
industry,  whereby  uie  consumers  of  its  product  are  furnished  with 
their  requirements  without  the  delay  and  vexations  incident  to  for- 
eign importation,  and  whereby  employment  is  given  to  many  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  Soutn,  we  feel  that  we  are  both  right 
and  reasonable  in  asking  that  the  protective  shield  be  not  lowered. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  differentia- 
tion in  the  import  duty  on  unwrought  and  wrought  earths.  The  act 
provides, "  Fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton;  wrought  or  manufactured,  three  dollars  per 
ton."  I  assume  that  the  rationale  of  this  distinction  rests  in  the  m- 
ducement  thus  offered  to  import  the  clay  in  its  crude  state  at  a  lower 
duty  and  to  insure  to  the  American  laborer  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ment in  advancing  it  from  its  crude  condition  to  that  of  a  finished 
product  fit  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what  is  meant  by  "  wrought "  and 
"  unwrought,"  "  manufactured  "  and  "  unmanufactured."  If  it  be  the 
legislative  intendment  that  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall 
contemplate  the  clay  in  its  natural  state,  unaltered  and  unadvanced 
by  process  of  manufacture  and  refinement,  so  that  the  labor  of 
changing  it  from  its  crude  to  its  finished  state  shall  be  performed 
after  its  importation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  an  administrative 
or  judicial  interpretation  of  "unwrought"  and  "unmanufactured," 
which  shall  allow  the  importation  of  the  clay  at  the  lower  rate  of 
$1.50  per  ton  notwithstanding  it  may  have  gone  through  a  number 
of  processes  of  manufacture  and  advancement,  stopping  short  only 
of  complete  manufacture,  not  only  defeats  the  legislative  in- 
tendment that  the  advancement  shall  be  accomplished  by  Ameri- 
can labor,  exactly  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  advanced  be- 
yond its  crude  and  natural  state  prior  to  its  importation,  but  also 
operates  as  a  direct  and  palpable  evasion  of  that  portion  of  the  act 
imposing  a  $3  duty  upon  manufactured  or  wrought  earth.  For  if 
clay  which  is  imported  in  a  partly  manufactured  state,  reserving 
only  a  small  amount  of  finishing  after  its  importation,  can  be  classed 
as  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  then  not  only  is  the  legislative  in- 
tendment of  securing  to  the  American  laborer  employment  in  ad- 
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Tancii^r  th^  ciay  from  ic^  crcde  cocditioii  defeaCc«L  br:t  the  duty  of 
^  per  ton  on  mari'ifactured  and  wrocsht  earth  i«  evaded  and  made 
nieff*K!tive^ 

>\liac  hi  the  fact  a.^  to  the  administratiTe  constmetioii  of  the  dis- 
tinction b^wpen  wTor^ht  and  onwroa^t.  manafactnred  and  xm- 
manfifact';red?  On  the  ICth  day  of  XoTemfaer.  11»06*  writing  from 
my  office  in  CTerelani  Ohio.  I  reqTie«ted  the  AsFii^ant  Secretary  of 
the  Tn*a.-Tiry  to  advice  me  "as  to  the  distinction  between  fullers 
earth  de^i{zna  t^l  a?  "  wrought  *  and  that  desiifnated  as  '  on  wrought,' 
as  I  am  credibly  informeii  that  clay  imported  under  the  designation 
^  nnwrooght '  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  imputed  under 
the  dei=jignation  '  wraoght.'  ^ 

In  r*^ply  to  my  inquiry  of  Xovember  10,  I  reoeiTed  a  agnificant 
letter  from  the  i-j=ri-tant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mn  Reynolds,  a 
copy  of  which  Vi  as  follows,  riz: 

Diriftios  or  Ctstoms.  TtEAsraT  DEPAKmnsr. 

Office  or  the  S£cketabt, 
Wajfhin^'^n.  Xorember  i-J,  i908. 
Mr.  Habbt  a.  Am. 

f/26  Ro9e  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Hn :  The  der^irtment  is  in  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  farther 
to  rffojard  to  the  cla«sitioarion  of  fullf^r's  earth,  in  which  yon  request  to  be  ad- 
rifitHl  as  to  the  di-«tinction  b*^tw<H*n  fullif^rs  earth  wrou^t  and  nnwronpht.  As 
stated  In  the  derjartmeot's  letter  of  the  5th  idem,  fnllers  earth  is  classified  under 
|)arain^r>h  K$  of  the  turiff  act.  which  provides  that  if  it  is  imported  unwron^ht 
and  DDrnaniifarrtrired  it  is  dutiable  at  $1^)  per  ton.  and  if  wrought  or  mann- 
fafrtured,  at  $3  per  ton. 

The  der>artnient  is  unable  to  inform  you  definitely  where  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  drawn  between  uu wrought  and  wr<^u:;bt.  as  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  and  the  courts  have  held  in -various  c:ises  that  the  clays 
and  earths  provided  for  In  this  paragraph  are  still  un wrought  or  unmanufac- 
tured within  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph,  notwithstanding  they  have  been 
advanced  beyond  the  crude  condition. 

If  you  will  forward  to  tlie  dei»artnient  siimples  of  fullers  earth,  it  will  advise 
you  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  merchandise  similar  thereto. 
Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Reyivolds,  Assistant  Secretary. 

So  that  it  thus  appears  from  the  admissions  of  the  department  that 
not  only  is  earth  ana  clay  admitted  under  the  lower  duty,  even  thoujjh 
European  labor  has  been  employed  in  its  partial  manufacture,  but 
that  the  department  "  is  unable  "  to  draw  "  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  wrought  and  unwrought.''  Thus,  as  far  as  the  department 
IS  concerned,  clay  manufactured  in  Europe  up  to  the  point  of  grind- 
ing may  be  admitted  as  unwrought,  and  if  the  department  is  unable  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  that  line  be  drawn  by  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  with  every  motive  of  self-interest  and  personal 
gain  to  declare  clay  as  unwrought  which  only  falls  short  of  being 
manufactured  by  a  single  process? 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  theory  of  the  legislative  differen- 
tiation Ixitvveen  wrought  and  unwrought,  as  economically  it  is  theo- 
retically sound.  Nor  would  I  cast  any  strictures  on  the  efforts  of  the 
department  in  administering  the  legislative  provisions.  If  the  de- 
partment is  unable  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  wrought 
and  unwrought,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  not  because  of  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  uepartment,  but  the  reason  is  found  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  clay  itself,  which  undergoes  in  its  manufacture  so  few  apparent 
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changes  that  no  inspector  or  appraiser  who  is  not  a  scientific  chemist 
of  considerable  experience  with  the  nature  of  fuller's  earth  and  its 
manufacture  can  possibly  tell  by  examination  to  what  extent  the  clay 
has  been  advanced. 

The  thought  jnay  suggest  itself  to  the  committee  that  this  may  be 
entirely  remedied  by  defining  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  to  be 
the  clay  in  its  natural  state  unadvanced  by  any  processes  or  labor  be- 
yond its  crude  and  raw  state.  Responding  to  this  suggestion  as  a  pos- 
sible solution,  I  believe  it  to  be  impractical,  for  the  reason  that  the  clay 
as  found  in  its  original  state  in  nature  may  be  put  through  the  plung- 
ing mill,  may  be  submitted  to  the  electrical  processes,  and  then 
through  presses,  and  then  calcined,  and  if  declared  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  be  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  it  would  be  impossible 
for  an  inspector  or  appraiser  to  detect  such  nearly  finished  clay  from 
that  as  found  in  its  crude  state,  for  the  changes  are  intangilJle  and 
invisible  even  to  the  expert  chemist  and  can  only  be  known  by  him 
upon  testing  the  clay  with  lards  and  oils. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  the  provision  as  to  differentiation 
between  wrought  and  unwrought  can  only  serve  as  a  means  to  evade 
and  to  defeat  the  import  duty,  and  the  only  remedy  that  suggests  itself 
is  to  provide  a  uniform  duty  of  $3  per  ton  on  the  clay  whether 
wrought  or  unwrought. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  consideration  on  this  subject,  and 
in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  first  provision  of 
section  93  of  the  Dingley  Act,  viz :  "  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or 
unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar 
per  ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  two  dollars  per  ton." 

At  this  point  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  in  what  respect  these  clays 
differ  from  fuller's  earth,  for  which  a  higher  duty  is  provided? 
This  same  question  I  propounded  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  chief  of  the 
customs  division,  on  November  21,  and  in  reply  he  stated  to  me  that 
the  customs  bureau  could  not  tell  wherein  such  clays  differed  from 
fuller's  earth,  or  whether  in  fact  they  did  differ  at  all.  He  further 
stated  in  response  to  my  query  that  it  was  entirely  possible  under  the 
act  as  present  constituted  that  the  foreign  importer  may  have  de- 
clared his  clay  as  that  not  specially  provided  for.  whereas  in  fact  it 
may  have  been  fuller's  earth,  and  the  collector  oi  customs  not  know 
the  difference.  This  is  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  clays  so  closely  resembling  fuller's  earth  physically  and  chem- 
ically that  detection  is  not  possible  except  by  testing  them  in  the  re- 
finement of  oils.  I  refer  again  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey report  on  fuller's  earth,  1907,  by  F.  B.  Van  Horn,  in  which  this 
peculiarity  is  mentioned:  '"A  chemical  analysis  is  of  little  value  at 
present  in  determining  its  quality;  only  a  practical  test  suffices." 
The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  on  Thursday,  November  19,  1908,  page  5,  being  a 
report  from  our  consul  at  Edinburgh,  as  follows,  viz :  "  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  material,  varying  both  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  in  physical  Qualities,  and  while  the  former  is  well  known 
from  the  result  of  analysis,  the  latter  have  never  been  clearly  under- 
stood. Consequently  chemical  analyses  are  of  comparatively  little 
value  in  determining  for  what  purpose  the  earth  is  suited,  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  practical  experiment  and  experience." 
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In  view,  therefore,  of  the  baffling  similarity  in  chemical  analysis 
and  physical  appearance  existing  in  reference  to  fuller's  earth,  and  to 
earths  and  clays  not  specially  provided  for ;  in  view  of  the  department's 
confessed  inability  to  distinguish  between  them  (an  inability  not  due 
to  departmental  neglect  or  ignorance,  but  inhering  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  substance  itself) ;  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  report  and  the  report  from  the  consul  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  physical  qualities  vary  greatly  and  the  chemical  anaKses 
furnish  no  criterion,  we  contend  that  every  opportunity  and  induce- 
ment is  offered  to  the  foreipi  importer  to  declare  fuller's  earth  as 
an  earth  not  specially  provided  for,  and  subject  to  the  lower  duty 
imposed  on  such  earth. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  report  of  importations  and  duties  collected  there- 
on, for  1907,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  decidedly  confirms  our  suspicions  as  to  this 
evasion.  Page  18  of  the  report  as  to  fuller's  earth  is  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

rulii  r'.s  mth. 


Rate.  Quantities. 

_  Ton*. 

Unwroiight  and  uninnnufarture«l _._ _ __  $l.i>n  S.Oij.OO 

Wrought  or  manufacture<L. 3.00  12,2i!8.83 

Unwrought  oruninanufjinuTd,  iwt  specially  proif  k'd  f.jr _ _.       l.or)  So!998!in 

Wrought  or  manufatturcd,  not  specially  provided  f.>r 2.00  1,892.8:1 


Thus  it  appears  from  this  governmental  report  that  fuller's  earth 
to  the  extent  of  over  32,000  tons  is  imported  under  the  classification 
of  "  Clajrs  not  specially  provided  for." 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Manifestly,  administrative  measures  for  the 
effective  relief  of  this  situation  seem  to  be  admittedly  impossible. 
There  remains,  however,  legislative  relief,  and  on  behalf^  of  the 
American  producers  of  this  commodity  we  ask  that  article  93  of  the 
tariff  act  be  so  amended  as  that  the  clays  and  earths  first  enumerated 
in  article  93  as  "  not  specially  provided  for  "  be  subjected  to  the  same 
duties  as  fuller's  earth,  being  $3  per  ton,  without  any  differentiation 
wrought  and  unwrought. 

'WTiile  we  who  have  been  interested  in  the  production  of  fuller's 
earth  to  compete  with  the  English  earth,  and  the  packing  interests 
that  have  hitherto  been  compelled,  through  lack  of  American  compe- 
tition, to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  English  syndicate,  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  powerful  English  combination  controlling  and 
owning  the  only  source  of  supply  hitherto  known  as  suitable  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  refinement  of  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and 
other  food  products,  it  was  with  much  surprise  that  I  noted  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  November  20,  1908,  an  account  of  the 
English  fuller's  eartn  trust,  as  reported  by  our  consul-general,  Rob- 
ert J.  Wynne,  of  London.  I  read  from  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1908 — Mr.  Wynne's  report — as  follows,  to  wit: 

Deposits  of  fuller's  earth  exist  chiefly  at  Bath,  Nottinghamshire,  and  ^laxton, 
in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  deposits  in  the  London  district,  the  proprietors 
of  the  latter  refiisinp:  to  give  any  details. 

The  consul  of  Bristol  was  applied  to  for  any  information  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  as  to  the  deposits  in  Bath.  He  made  a  special  journey  to  that  city  for 
the  puriwse  of  learning  the  methods  of  worliing  the  deposits  there,  but  the  propri- 
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etor  of  the  principal  works  stated  that  his  method  was  a  secret  process  known  only 
to  himself^  and  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  further  information  regarding 
his  process,  which  he  stated  he  himself  attended'  to  in  a  private  laboratory 
to  which  no  one  but  himself  had  ever  had  admittance. 

The  fuller's  earth  Industry  is  practically  controlled  by  a  combine  which 
strictly  preserves  the  methods  of  preparation  of  the  earth,  the  final  process 
being  known  to  only  one  or  two  persons,  from  whom  no  information  can  be 
obtained. 

In  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion  we  contend : 

First.  That  in  its  early  infancy  this  American  industry,  which 
relieves  the  American  consumer  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a 
monopolistic  foreign  trust  and  in  which  American  capital  has  been 
invested  under  a  protective  policy,  is  both  right  and  reasonable  in 
its  demands  that  the  duty  hitherto  instituted  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  American  industry  to  protect  be  now  continued  as  a  shield 
against  the  aggressions  of  this  powerful  foreign  trust. 

Second.  That  the  confessed  inability  of  the  executive  department* 
by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of  the  product  itself,  to  draw  a  line  or 
demarcation  between  wrought  and  unwrought  fuller's  earth  operates 
as  a  direct  evasion  of  the  legislative  intendment  in  making  such  a 
differentiation  and  defeats  the  very  import  duty  imposed  on  such 
wrought  earth,  thereby  furnishing  the  most  cogent  reason  why  the 
distinction  should  be  abolished;  tne  reason  for  the  rule  ceasing,  so 
also  should  the  rule,  and  we  ask  that  the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  be  ap- 
plied to  all  fuller's  earth,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought,  manu- 
factured or  unmanufactured. 

Third.  That  by  reason  of  the  similarity  in  chemical  analyses  and 
physical  characteristics  between  fuller's  earth  and  "  earths  and 
days  not  specially  provided  for,"  whereby  the  department  is  con- 
fessedly unable  to  determine  whether  eartns  not  specially  provided 
for  are  not  in  fact  fuller's  earths,  and  is  obliged  to  accept  the  decla- 
ration of  the  foreign  importing  trust,  with  its  every  motive  of  gain 
and  self-interest  to  so  declare,  an  easily  earned  premium  is  placed 
upon  misrepresentation  and  evasion  by  the  foreign  importer.  We 
therefore  ask  that  the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  be  extended  to  include 
"  clays  and  earths  not  specially  provided  for,"  whether  wrought  or 
unwrought,  as  well  as  to  inclucle  fuller's  earth  proper,  as  by  this 
means  alone  is  it  practically  possible  to  make  effective  the  duty  of 
$3  per  ton  on  fuller's  earth,  wnich,  we  submit,  reason  and  justice  to 
this  American  industry  and  its  employees'  demand  should  be  retained. 

As  to  the  formulation  of  this  proposed  legislative  protection  I  have 
no  particular  formula,  but  merely  oy  way  of  suggestion,  to  embody 
my  contention  in  concrete  form,  I  otfer  the  following,  to  wit: 

Clays  or  earths. 

93.  Clays  or  earths,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought,  manufactured 
or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including 
fuller's  earth,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought,  manufactured  or  un- 
manufactured, a  duty  of  $3  per  ton. 

As  to  other  clays,  such  as  china  clays,  kaolin,  limestone  rock  asphalt, 
eta,  contained  in  section  93  of  the  present  tariff  act,  we  have  no 
contentions  or  representations  to  offer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harry  A.  Auer, 
Attorney  for  the  Standai'd  Reduction  Company  of  Alabama. 
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THE  CAUFOBNIA  FULLEE'S  EARTH  COMPANY  SITBMITS  BBIEF 
ASEINO  FOB  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  TK  PRODUCT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decemher  7,  lOOS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  that  I  am  the  manager 
and  principal  owner  of  the  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company,  and 
as  such  have  operated  the  mines  of  said  company  since  1899 ;  that  said 
mines  are  situate  in  Kern  County,  State  of  California;  that  the 
original  investment  in  such  mines  and  mill  and  machinery  necessary 
to  operate  the  same  has  not  during  the  years  of  operation  been  re- 
covered from  the  profits  made  from  the  sales  of  refined  fuller's  earth ; 
that  there  never  has  been  a  dividend  declared  by  the  company;  that  at 
the  opening  of  said  mines  in  1899  fuller's  earth  was  selling  on  the 
Pacific  coast  at  a  rate  of  $45  per  ton ;  that  the  present  price  thereof  is 
around  $18  per  ton ;  that  the  market  price  at  Missouri  River  points, 
where  the  greatest  consumption  is  found,  was  around  $24  per  ton; 
that  the  last  advice  I  had  of  the  price  of  fuller's  earth,  some  two 
years  since,  it  was  $19  per  ton;  that  I,  upon  the  opening  of 
said  mine  and  the  erection  of  its  mill,  visited  the^  eastern  markets 
in  an  effort  to  sell  its  fuller's  earth  to  the  packing  houses  there 
situated;  that  it  was  found  that  a  great  prejudice  against  American 
clay  existed,  the  lard  men  having  used  English  clav  for  such  a  great 
number  of  years  they  would  not  at  first  admit  that  the  American 
day  was  of  any  value.  After  persistent  efforts  and  many  tests  several 
carloads  each  were  sold  to  Swift  &  Co.'s  plant,  Schwarzschild  &  Sulz- 
berger's plant,  and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Comp&ny's  plant  at  a  price 
at  which  there  was  no  profit  to  the  Fuller's  Earth  Company,  but  such 
price  was  made  simply  with  a  view  of  getting  into  the  market  The 
plant  of  this  company  was  small  and  could  manufacture  not  to  exceed 
10  tons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  packing  houses  above  mentioned  that  the 
products  sold  to  them  was  of  equal  value  with  the  imported  fuller's 
earth.  The  freight  rate  from  California  to  eastern  points  was  $10 
per  ton. 

The  contracts  made  by  the  packing  houses  are  usually  entered  into 
in  December  of  each  year  and  the  representatives  of  the  English 
fuller's  earth,  the  season  following  the  sales  of  these  goods,  as  I  was 
informed  by  several  purchasing  agents  of  the  above-named  packing 
houses,  cut  the  price  theretofore  of  $24  to  $19. 

For  several  years  scattering  cars  were  shipped  to  these  points.  The 
freight  rate  from  California  to  Missouri  River  points  was  fixed  by 
the  railroads  at  $10  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Because  of  the  wages 
and  teaming  necessary  the  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  could 
not  supply  the  eastern  packing  houses  in  competition  with  tne  English 
fuller^  earth.  But  we  entered  into  a  contract  on  January  1,  1901, 
with  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  to  supply  its  eastern  houses  with 
their  requirements  of  fuHer's  earth  for  one  year  at  a  price  of  $9  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  Bakersfield,  knowing  at  the  time  such  contract  was  made 
that  the  earth  could  not  be  put  aboard  the  cars  at  Bakersfield  for  that 
price,  but  considering  that  the  contract  would  be  of  value  when  used 
to  meet  the  objection  of  the  packers,  as  before  stated,  this  contract 
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was  filled  at  a  loss,  as  anticipated.  The  railroads,  throudi  the  pack- 
ers, reduced  the  freight  rate  irom  California  to  Missouri  Kiver  jpoints 
to  $8  per  ton,  which  made  a  cost  to  the  packers,  delivered  at  Missouri 
River  points,  of  $17  per  ton,  which  was  $2  less  than  the  English  price. 
The  next  year  the  English  material  was  offered  at  the  same  price. 
The  next  year  the  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  refused  to  re- 
new the  contract  with  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  at  an  advance 
of  $1  per  ton. 

A  like  contract  was  offered  this  affiant  by  the  purchasing  agent  of 
Swift's  Omaha  house  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  Cudahy  con- 
tract and  refused,  for  the.  reason,  first,  that  the  Cudahy  contract  was 
considered  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  second,  that  the  plant  of  the 
company  could  not  supply  the  contract,  and  third,  there  was  no 
profit — ^m  fact,  a  loss — in  the  contract  at  that  price. 

Since  that  time,  and  in  times  of  shortage  m  eastern  markets,  the 
California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  has  furnished  several  cars  to 
eastern  packers  at  a  price  of  $14  f.  o.  b.  Bakersfield.  The  California 
Fuller's  Earth  Company  has,  likewise,  since  its  commencement,  regu- 
larly furnished,  except  as  hereinafter  stated,  the  San  Francisco  and 
Lios  Angeles  markets,  each  averaging  now  about  300  tons  per  year. 
Since  two  years  ago  no  earth  has  been  furnished  the  Cudahy  packing 
house  at  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  refusal  to  supply  the  eastern 
houses  at  a  price  of  less  than  $14  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Bakersfield.  The 
CaUfomia  Fuller's  Earth  Company  has  for  four  or  five  years  past, 
and  has  now,  the  contract  with  the  Western  Meat  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  its  requirements,  which  contract  includes  the  Los 
Angeles  Packing  House,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Union  Meat  Com- 
pany, of  Portland,  Oreg.  The  company  has  also  and  is  now  furnish- 
ing the  Corstens  Packing  Company,  oi  Tacoma,  and  Frye-Brum,  of 
Seattle,  but  the  last-named  company  not  regularly. 

Upon  occasions  during  the  last  past  four  years,  English  fuller's 
earth  has  been  shipped  around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
northern  coast  points  and  supplied  to  packing  houses  for  much  less 
money  than  Caufomia  fullers  earth  can  be  furnished,  the  shipments 
dei>ending  upon  the  number  of  ships  coming  from  Liverpool  in  bal- 
last for  wheat  charters. 

This  witness  has  been  informed  by  San  Francisco  merchants  that 
the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  and  north  coast  points  for 
material  of  this  sort  ranges  from  nothing  to  $1.50  per  ton.  This 
condition  existed  as  late  as  last  year,  the  result  being  that  we  had 
to  shut  down  our  plant  and  mines.  No  material  was  taken  therefrom, 
and  what  little  was  furnished  came  from  stock  at  the  warehouses. 

Bulletins  Nos.  15  and  16,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
years  1901  and  1902,  gave  the  imports  in  short  tons  at  thirty-nine 
and  forty-three  thousand  tons,  respectively.  Since  that  time  the  affi- 
ant has  not  investigated  the  statistics  on  imports.  The  present  duty 
on  fuller's  earth  ground  is  $3  per  ton ;  and  crude,  as  it  comes  from  the 
mines,  $1.50  per  ton.  The  Armour  Packing  Company,  which  is  the 
greatest  consumer  in  this  line,  bought  crude  material  and  ground  the 
same  at  its  plant  in  Kansas  City,  for  distribution  among  its  several 
houses. 

There  are  fuller's  earth  deposits  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  could  and  would  be  operated  at  a  profit  if  the  operators 
could  compete  with  English  material.     It  costs  the  Fuller's  Earth 
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Company,  of  California,  because  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid  and 
transfer  charges  in  hauling  from  the  mines  to  the  mill,  $5.59  more 
per  ton  to  put  aboard  the  cars  or  ship  than  it  does  the  English  mine, 
which  statement  is  made  upon  the  report  given  me  hj  the  American 
consul  at  Bristol.  It  costs  the  California  Fuller  s  Earth  Company 
$7.31  more  for  freight  to  land  this  material  at  Missouri  River  points 
than  it  does  the  English  producer.  This  statement  is  made  from  rates 
given  by  railroad  representatives  at  Kansas  City. 

The  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  pays  its  men  at  the  mines 
$2.50  per  day  with  board,  its  mill  men  from  $3.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 
These  men  work  in  California  ten  hours  per  day,  and  it  costs  around 
80  cents  per  day  per  man  to  board  them. 

The  operations  of  the  California  Fuller's  Earth  Company  are  not 
now,  nor  ever  have  they  been,  of  any  great  importance,  and  the  only 
reason  that  the  company  has  continual  is  the  hope  of  an  increased 
tariff  which  would  permit  competition  with  the  English  material. 
It  has  been  a  case  of  the  endeavor  to  recover  money  invested  by 
holding  on. 

If  the  company  did  not  produce  fuller's  earth  it  never  coidd  be  in 
a  position  to  recover  its  investment.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some 
profit  in  the  small  amount  of  material  sold  on  the-  Pacific  coast,  but 
it  is  of  no  consideration  compared  with  the  attention  the  matter  re- 
quires and  the  money  necessary  to  keep  it  up. 

H.  L.  Packard, 
Bakersfield^  Col. 


ExHreiT  A. 

[Memorandura.] 

IMPORTS   TO    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Short  toDS. 

1901 30,417 

1002 43.025 

These  figures  are  taken  from  bulletins  15  and  16,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  years  as  given.  The  imports  for  succeed- 
ing years  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

Duty  per  ton. 

Wrought  or  manufactured  (which  means  ground  and  bolted) $3.00 

Unwrought  or  unmanufactured  (as  taken  from  the  mines) 1.50 

(See  Tariff  of  1897,  par.  93.) 

Deposits. 

Bakersfield,  Cal.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Tallahassee, 
Fla. ;  Georgia ;  New  York ;  and  Utah,  all  of  which  miffht  be  operated! 
if  owners  could  compete  with  English  material.  (See  schedules  1 
and  2.) 

Cost  of  mining. 

Tlie  English  material  lies  exposed  with  an  average  depth  of  100 
feet,  and  is  worked  by  means  of  tunnels,  the  material  being  present  at 
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all  stages  of  the  work.  In  our  mine  the  depth  will  average  15  feet 
and  is  covered  with  an  overburden  of  earth  and  soft  silica  to  a  depth 
of  from  12  to  35  feet,  which  will  not  stand,  consequently  must  be  re- 
moved and  the  deposit  taken  by  means  of  an  open  pit.  Our  mines 
are  17  miles  from  the  city  of  Bakersfield,  and  the  staff  is  hauled  by 
teams  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  ton.  There  are  two  lines  of  railroad  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  English  mines.  The  drays  of  the  railroad 
call  at  these  mines  for  the  material  and  it  is  loaded  on  the  ship's 
deck  at  an  expense  of  about  $1.02  per  ton.     (Exhibit  1.) 

Production  and  men  employed. 

The  consumption  on  this  coast  being  about  15  cars  per  annum,  our 
mine  is  operated  about  four  months  m  the  year,  during  which  time 
there  are  employed  an  average  of  8  men  at  the  mine  and  3  men  in  the 
mill.  In  1904  we  had  a  contract  with  Cudahy's  eastern  houses, 
which  is  inclosed  (of  which  more  wi'l  be  said  later),  and  run  the 
whole  year,  giving  employment  to  an  average  of  15  men  at  the  mine 
and  6  men  at  the  mill,  from  6  to  8  six-horse  teams  with  2  men  to  the 
team,  and  this  with  a  production  of  about  2,000  tons.  The  number 
of  men  necessary  to  operate  the  produce  of,  say,  40,000  tons  would  be 
near  1,000  men  in  ana  out  of  the  mines.  We  have  operated  the  past 
four  years  expecting  a  loss  in  order  to  get  into  the  market  to  have  onr 
stuff  used  by  eastern  packers,  so  that  when  the  tariff  is  asked  we  could 
meet  the  claim,  certain  to  be  made  by  them,  that  the  product  was  of 
no  value.  We  have  furnished  all  the  packing  houses  on  this  coast  for 
eight  years,  except  such  times  as  a  cargo  would  come  by  water  around 
the  Horn,  and  sold  a  great  number  of  cars  in  times  .of  shoitage  to 
the  eastern  houses,  which  were  filled  at  a  loss  and  declined  for  another 
year.  (Numerous  letters  from  leading  packers  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
material.) 

Increase  in  tariff. 

With  an  increase  in  tariff  of  at  least  $10  per  ton,  employment 
would  be  given  to  at  least  1,000  people  in  this  country  at  good  wages 
and  an  industry  would  bo  built  up  which  can  not  under  present  con- 
ditions exist. 

Use  of  fuller'^s  earth. 

Fuller's  earth  is  chiefly  used  as  a  bleacher  and  cleaner  of  cotton- 
seed-oil products.  In  cotton-seed  mills  it  is  used  to  bleach  the  oil 
after  the  foots  have  been  removed.  The  oil  is  then  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Packing  houses,  as  a  rule,  purchase  a  grade  of  cotton-seed  oil 
known  as  "  summer  yellow,"  which  is  the  basis  of  lard  compounds, 
millions  of  pounds  yearly  being  manufactured.  The  oil  is  placed  in 
tanks  fitted  with  coils  of  pipe  into  which  steam  is  turned,  thereby 
heating  the  same  to  a  certain  temperature  at  which  point  fuller's 
earth  is  dumped  in  and  the  mess  agitated,  and  the  whole  pumped 
through  a  filter  press  fitted  with  canvas  screens  upon  which  the 
earth  is  caught  holding  the  impurities  and  color  in  the  oil,  leaving  it 
water  white,  as  appears  in  any  bucket  of  lard.  There  is  approxi- 
mately 12,000  tons  used  in  eastern  packing  houses,  and  as  much  more 
in  cotton-seed  mills  and  small  plants  in  the  South. 
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The  market. 

When  we  first  endeavored  to  get  into  the  market  fuller's  earth 
was  selling  on  Missouri  Eiver  points  at  $23.50  per  ton,  delivered. 
There  was  a  profit  in  that  price  to  us,  but  immediately  tiie  English 
people  cut  until  it  is  now  sold  delivered  at  $17.50  per  ton,  w-nich 
means  a  loss  to  us  and  a  profit  of  $6  or  more  to  the  English  producer. 
[See  schedule  1-] 

We  can  not  do  business  in  the  South  or  New  York  because  of  pro- 
hibitive freight  rates,  while  the  English  people  place  their  material 
there  at  less  cost  to  them  than  they  can  at  Missouri  Eiver  points.  It 
certainly  appears  inequitable  that  they  can  bring  their  stuff  upward 
of  7,000  miles  and  put  it  on  the  market  for  less  money  than  it  costs 
us  to  produce  it,  and  this  at  our  very  door. 

Comparative  cost  of  production  of  American  and  English  fuller*8  earth,  based 
on  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton  for  American  and  2,2^0  pounds,  or  long  ton,  for 
English. 


California 
'    Fuller's        Enelieh. 
:  Earth  Co. 


MiniTiR $2.00 

HbiiHii^ 3. 00 

Milling a.oO 

Bags ,  1.83 

Putting  aboard  cars  or  Nhip .20 

Duty  (this  does  not  include  weighing,  storage,  or  office  expense) 

Total 10.03 


90.50 

«1.02 

.50 

.60 


3.00 


5. 62 


•  From  mine  and  mBl  to  6hJp*8  deck.i 

Note. — ^The  above  is  the  cost  aboard  the  transportation  nearest  the 
mine.  If  the  shipment  is'  for  Kansas  City  or  Chicago,  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  would  be,  per  ton: 


By  Santa  Fe  or  Southern  Pacific  . 
Cost  f .  o.  b.  at  above  points 


California 

Fuller's 

Earth  Co. 

English. 

$8.00 

To  Newport  News  by  steamer. . . 
By  rail  from  Newport  News 

1 

fl.50 

seo 

18.03 

! 

10.72 

Note. — From  Newport  News  to  New  York  the  rate  on  English 
earth  is  the  same,  but  on  California  earth  from  Bakersfield  to  New 
York  the  rate  is  about  $16.  The  market  price  at  Missouri  River 
points  is  $17.50  per  ton ;  Chicago,  $1  less. 

Freight  to  southern  points  from  Bakersfield  is  $10  per  ton,  while 
the  English  stuff,  as  we  have  seen,  is  landed  at  Newport  News  for  $1 
to  $1.50,  and  put  into  these  cotton-seed  plants  at  even  less  than  they 
furnish  it  to  eastern  consumers  for. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  earth  carries  a  large  profit  in  all 
markets,  while  American  earth  can  not  get  in  except  at  a  loss. 
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Wages  paid  per  day. 


California 
Fuller's 
Earth  Co. 


English 
minefl. 


Miners  ( with  iKiard) ^.60  'a».73-S0.fl7 


Miller. 
Fcrenian.  mill. 
Helpers 


4.60 
8.00 
2.50 


1.00 
1.00 
.75-    .97 


«  Without  board. 


Note. — Calif oinia  fuller's  earth  men  work  ten  hours;  English  com- 
panies' men  work  from  sun  to  sun.  It  costs  around  80  cents  per  day 
per  man  to  feed  them  in  the  company  boarding  house. 


THE  SOTTTHEBN  FUIXEE'S  EABTH  C0MPAir7,  WAEBEN,  PA.,  TIEOES 
HEED  OF  mCBEASEI)  PBOTECTION  FOB  ITS  PBODUCT. 

Warren,  Pa.,  December  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  engaged  in  the  mining  and  marketing  of  Amer- 
ican fuller's  earth  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it  has  displaced  the 
imported  English  fuller's  earth  in  cases  where  our  price  could  be 
reduced  to  meet  the  figure  of  our  foreign  competitors.  In  other  cases 
the  analyses  and  practical  tests  made  of  ours  and  the  imported 
product  were  so  favorable  to  ours  that  had  we  been  able  to  meet  the 

Erice  at  which  the  foreign  product  was  sold  we  could  have  had  the 
usiness.  To  continue  this  business,  we  must  either  reduce  the  wagjes 
of  our  men  or  seek  the  assistance  of  Congress  in  readjusting  the  tariff 
on  fuller's  earth. 

We  ask  you  to  aid  us  in  meeting  the  competition  of  these  foreign 
importers.  Our  case  has  been  so  lucidly  and  forcefully  set  forth 
in  the  hearings  by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Auer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  we 
respectfully  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  same  and  solicit  your 
favorable  action  on  the  claims  there  presented. 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 

The  Southern  Fuller's  Earth  Co., 
W.  L.  MacGowan,  Sales  Manager, 


POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

JEBOICE  JONES,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEPBESENTINO  AMEBIGAN 
WHOLESALEBS  OF  POTTEBY  AND  OLASSWABE,  BECOMMENDS 
A  BEDTICTION  OF  DUTIES. 

Monday,  November  23,  1908. 
The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  your  business. 
Mr.  Jones.  Jerome  Jones,  Boston,  Mass.,  wholesale  nnd  retailer  in 
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crockery  and  glassware.  We  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
as  representatives  of  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  United  States  in 
crockery  and  glassware,  who  have  for  years  been  dealers  in  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  pottery  and  glassware.  I  am,  therefore,  familiar 
with  the  merits  of  both  Ikinds,  and  can  speak  of  both  without  pre- 
judice to  the  manufacturer  or  the  importer.  We  have  no  vested  in- 
terest in  either  pottery  or  glass  manufacture,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Crockery  is  a  necessity  to  every  family  in  the  land.  None  is  so  poor 
that  it  can  do  without  it.  We  feel  that  relief,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  duties,  should  be  seriously  considered  on  behalf 
not  only  of  our  industry  but  of  the  American  consumer.  The  "  high 
standard  of  American  living  "  sounds  well,  but  the  increasing  cost 
of  living  is  a  serious  question.  As  dealers,  we  continually  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  consuming  public,  and  we  believe  that  unnecessary  tariff 
Durdens  are  being  imposed. 

We  believe  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  protection, 
but  not  beyond  the  point  which  he  himself,  durinff  the  past  twelve 
years,  has  demonstrated  as  sufficient.  We  believe  that  the  difference 
m  the  cost  of  production  of  American  and  foreign  ware  nearer  30  or 
35  per  cent  than  the  55  per  cent  on  white  and  CO  per  cent  on  decorated 
ware  which  are  the  protective  duties  imposed  by  the  present  law. 
This  difference  of  about  25  per  cent  represents  excess  protection. 

While  the  duties  of  55  and  GO  per  cent  may  appear  to  the  casual 
reader  to  be  the  sum  of  protection  afforded,  they  do  not  represent 
the  full  burden  levied  up  on  the  commodity.  The  outside  packages, 
which  are  costly  in  themselves  abroad,  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  contents.  For  example,  in  Staffordshire  the  outside  crate 
necessary  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  ware  is  charged  to  us  at 
17  shillings  G  pence,  or  $4.37.  Assess  this  also  at  60  per  cent  and  the 
outside  package  costs  us  $7,  while  empty  it  is  worth  only  a  fraction 
of  that  here.  Yet  it  has  raised  the  protection  on  many  kinds  to 
70  or  80  per  cent,  which  on  many  kinds  of  ware  is  prohibitive.  To 
the  secondary  protection  is  also  to  be  added  the  geographical  pro- 
tection of  distance  and  delay.  We  would  add  also  that  the  present 
law  makes  no  allowance  for  breakage  in  transit,  which  is  a  peculiar 
risk  of  our  business.  In  many  cases  these  factors  afford  to  the  Amer- 
ican producer  an  actual  protection  of  94  per  cent,  while  to  the  gentle 
reader  it  appears  to  be  only  GO. 

More  than  half  of  the  pottery  made  and  sold  in  this  country  is 
already  so  highly  protected  by  cheaper  cost  of  production  that  the 
American  potter  has  the  field  to  himself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item 
of  toilet  ware  of  the  poorer  grade.  Hardly  any  of  this  ware  has 
been  imported  in  the  last  few  years.  The  American  has  practically 
ousted  the  foreigner  from  this  market,  notwithstanding  his  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  other  factors.  The  foreign  potter  could  not  com- 
pete in  this  class  of  ware  even  if  it  were  on  the  tree  list.  On  this  class 
of  goods  protection  is  unnecessary ;  on  the  better  class  of  goods  now 
demanded  by  the  American  taste  it  is  excessive.  Such  a  combination 
not  only  checks  importations  without  corresponding  advantage  to 
American  industry,  but  decreases  revenue.  The  moment  you  go 
beyond  the  necessary  protection  you  are  putting  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  American  people ;  you  either  tax  them  too  heavily  upon 
what  they  must  use  or  you  deprive  the  Government  of  the  revenue  it 
needs. 
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When  protection  is  prohibitive  and  imports  cease,  not  only  the  con- 
sumer is  affected  but  trie  farmers'  interests  are  endangered.  He  is  an 
exporter  of  food  products  and  must  have  low  ocean  rates.  He  can 
not  enjoj'  them  if  ships  load  only  one  way;  if  cargoes  go  out  full  and 
ships  come  back  in  ballast. 

We  believe  that  the  pottery  industry  of  the  United  States  is  pros- 
perous, generally  speaking,  or  wherever  efficient  and  intelligent  man- 
agement has  been  employed.  I  make  the  statement  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  more  advance  was  made  in  the  quality  of  bulk 
goods  under  the  enforced  competition  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  with 
Its  duties  of  30  and  35  per  cent,  than  has  been  made  under  the  in- 
creased protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  1897.  Furthermore,  I  would 
say  that  for  every  single  failure  that  has  come  to  the  pottery  industry 
under  the  act  of  1894  there  has  been  failure  for  failure  under  the  act 
of  1897.  I  assert,  therefore,  that  the  fixation  of  these  schedules  has 
h'ttle  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  American 
potter. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  the  American  potters  themselves  that  their 
business  is  growing  rapidly  and  they  expect  it  to  meet  the  competition 
of  Europe  even  in  fancy  goods.  At  the  .twenty-seventh  annual  session 
of  the  United  States  trotters'  Association,  convened  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Washington,  in  December,  1905,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  president 
of  the  association,  wrote  the  following  statements  in  his  opening 
address: 

Now,  I  shall  read  from  what  he  said,  not  what  I  say.  Mr.  Wells, 
president  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  used  these  words : 

It  should  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  officers  and  members  of  this 
association  tliat  we  are  Just  about  to  close  a  business  year  in  which  the  volume 
nf  production  of  the  **  general  ware  jKitteries  *'  has  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year. 

Mind  you,  I  am  quoting  from  him. 
The  Chaibman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  at  the  annual  convention  in  Washington  in 
December,  1905 ;  that  is  three  years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  low  prices  prevailing,  especially  during  the  first  few  months, 
this  showing  should  be  considered  remarkable. 

Again,  he  says : 

We  can  hardly  determine  at  this  time  just  how  much  of  this  increase  may  be 
the  result  of  stimulation  from  low  prices  and  how  much  may  be  due  to  the 
greatly  improved  general  business  conditions  of  the  country  as  compared  with 
1904.  While  there  are  some  who  still  express  dissatisfaction  witli  prevailing 
conditions,  there  is  unquestionably  a  much  better  feeling  throughout  the  indus- 
try than  there  was  a  year  ago,  and  a  considerably  increased  number  of  firms 
will  close  the  business  of  this  year  with  a  showing  on  the  right  side. 

That  was  in  1905,  three  years  ago. 
He  also  stated : 

The  British  importation  in  total  of  $2,800,000  is  33^  per  cent  less  than  the 
importations  from  that  country  for  the  year  1895 — ten  years  ago — ^and  it 
would  seem  from  those  statistics  that  the  American  potter  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
win  the  home  market  for  W.  G.  and  P.  G.  wares,  plain  and  decorated. 

Then  he  says : 

The  French  china  will  doubtless  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  American  people  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  domestic  potter  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  competitor  of  the  German  in  fancy  goods. 
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The  improved  facilities  for  decorating  introduced  in  recent  years  have  revo- 
lutionized  tbe  product  and  the  possibilities  in  commercial  pottery,  and  our  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  they  are  now  in  position  to  produce  foncy  goods  in 
style  and  at  a  price — 

Mind  you — 

to  fairly  compete  with  anything  from  Europe. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  Potters' 
Association. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  president  of  the  association  in  1906,  also  made 
the  following  remarks: 

If  volume  of  business  alone  means  prosperity  to  the  American  potter,  the 
members  of  this  association  have  abundant  reason  for  feeling  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  year  just  closing. 

It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  facts  herewith  presented  that  the  Ameri- 
can potters  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  "unfavorable  condi- 
tions "  confronting  them,  if  such  conditions  do  exist,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  American  potter  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities,  rather  than  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control.  Thev  were  the  pioneers  in  introducing  the  scheme  trade 
to  pottery  and  made  strenuous-efforts  to  secure  the  5  and  10  cent  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  which  are  being  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
American  potter  in  immense  quantities  and  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  the  buyer.  The  development  of  these  lines  through  the  influence 
of  certain  American  potters  has  decidedly  interfered  with  the  pottery 
industry  of  the  United  States.  These  goods  are  a  decided  detriment 
to  any  improvement  in  quality  of  American  pottery,  for  they  are 
made  in  a  "  slip-shod  "  manner  and  the  decorations  are  equally  in- 
different. 

Only  two  qualities  are  demanded — show  and  cheapness. 

A  more  surprising  fact,  which  clearly  shows  the  reason  for  the 
"  unfavorable  conditions  "  of  the  pottery  industry,  which  the  potters 
themselves  complain  of,  is  that  the  scheme  trade  and  5  and  10  cent 
goods  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers  is  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  production  of  decorated  ware  made  in  America. 

As  I  have  said,  we  believe  the  pottery  industry  is  now  prosperous, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  late  business  depression,  and  is  fairiy 
widespread,  varied  in  its  i)roducts,  and  highly  developed  in  machinery 
and  methods,  capable  of  holding  the  home  market  on  ordinary  ware 
against  all  competitors,  if  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  tho<5e  engaged 
were  put  to  the  test. 

An  attempt  was  made  eleven  years  ago,  when  the  Dingley  bill 
was  pending,  to  ingraft  an  absurd  provision  in  the  form  of  a  com- 

Eound  duty.  The  effect  would  have  proved  confusing  and  pro- 
ibitive,  but  it  failed  when  scrutinized  in  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  telegrams  were  rushed  in  upon  Senators  Aldrich  and 
Allison  from  the  various  potteries  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  saying 
that  unless  compound  duties  were  provided,  raising  the  tariff^  above 
the  rates  finally  adopted,  "  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country*  would 
be  paralyzed ;  that  the  smoke  irom  the  tall  cnimneys  would  cease  to 
rise."  Senator  Hanna  and  others  joined  in  the  crusade  for  higher 
duties,  but  the  Senate  committee  declined  to  change  the  Dingley  oill. 
What  happened  ?  No  paralysis  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  smoke 
has  continued  to  rise  from  the  tall  chimneys  and  many  new  kilns 
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have  been  built.  Fortunes  have  been  made  and  the  industry  has 
progressed  and  thrived  under  the  70  or  more  per  cent  protection  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Dingley  bill,  and  while  some  potters  have  suffered 
from  the  panic  here  or  from  unfortunate  management,  it  is  a  thriving 
industry  and  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  infant  industries. 

We  believe  in  a  single  ad  valorem  duty,  understood  by  all  and 
collected  fairly,  and  we  have  always  been  willing  to  join  m  any  at- 
tempt to  hunt  down  and  punish  efforts  for  undervaluation. 

The  class  I  represent,  I  think  I  can  say,  unanimously  have  been 
ready  and  desirous  to  help  in  hunting  down  undervaluations.  It  is 
to  our  interest  to  do  it,  otherwise  those  who  could  not  enjoy  under- 
valuation would  soon  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

The  rate  of  duty  has  been  increased  from  10  per  cent  in  1784-1794, 
20  per  cent  in  1816-1842,  24  per  cent  in  1857-1861,  40  per  cent  in 
1864-1883,  to  55-60  per  cent  under  the  present  law,  plus  the  duty  on 
the  cost  of  the  outside  packages ;  and  as  these  wares  are  necessary  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  every  family  in  the  land,  we  must 
earnestly  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  tax. 

Statistics  will  be  given  to  show  the  growth  of  the  American  prod- 
uct and  the  diminution  of  imported  potteiy.  The  wholesale  dealers, 
of  whom  I  am  one  of  more  than  one  hundred,  established  in  the  larger 
trade  centers  of  the  United  States,  from  long  experience  and  dealing 
in  both  foreign  and  American  pottery,  familiar  with  the  world's 
product  of  pottery,  including  that  of  America,  dealing  in  both  kinds 
in  a  large  way,  feeling  the  pulse  as  we  do  of  the  retail  dealer,  and  he 
with  experience  with  the  consumer  who  buys  pottery,  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  tax ;  and  1  will  close 
by  saying  that  the  moment  you  go  beyond  the  necessary  protection 
you  are  putting  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  American  people  and 
cutting  down  the  needed  revenue  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  have  you  finished  your  written  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  interesting  question  connected  with  this 
schedule  is  the  question  of  undervaluation.  The  revenue  officers  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  able  to  collect  the  duty  on  the  value  of  the 
material  imported,  and  the  manufacturers  have  always  complained 
that  that  could  not  be  done.    You  are  an  importer,  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  anything 
about  your  own  importations. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  willing  that  you  should. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  know  anything 
about  importations  by  others  and  undervaluation  connected  there- 
with? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  to  in  order  to  be  intelligent.  If  we  have  a 
competitor  who  is  stealing  in  importations  undervalued  he  will  un- 
dermine us  and  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  We  try  to 
keep  our  ears  as  near  the  ground  as  possible  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
To  answer  your  question,  my  idea  is  that  the  talk  about  undervalua- 
tion is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  are  the 
men  to  report  upon  that.  They  are  very  intelligent  and  picked  men, 
and  they  have  tne  full  force  of  the  Government  behind  them  and  the 
army  and  navy  to  back  up  their  decisions.    I  hardly  ever  meet  any 
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^  .-:       ^   Hl^Tl^   I £-*_2.TH?^.  ZaZTHI^^TTASE.   JLSD  GLASS  WAKE. 

<:f  nj  frfrsnif  :f  tb*  z-rcr-ery  iniiifay,  a^d  I  haiTe  m  great  deal  to  do 
w.-^  il-EE^  tj-i:  tl-trr  15  n  :k  irL.-:r.g  by  socse  of  them  about  under- 
Txl~i:::c^  I  ^ay:  -  W^y  iy  t:i  ii-:<  l«^-gr  op  some  facts.  I  will 
h<^p  y:-::-  I  wi_  r:  t?  WifLir^cn  or  to  Xew  York.  If  you  can  find 
a  r^il  :a.*  ir*  -s-^l  hir.:  ::  ir-Tz.  I  hare  got  to  meet  these  importers 
ozL  ih-?  e''.ri:i>=-  -rf  tl-z-T  g-iois  into  tli-  oD-intry.  and  I  want  you  to 
€:iL-=r  r  :i  -p  •:r  fh:*  ::7  :  I  i^i-t  v  u  it::':,rr  to  Aow  facts  or  stop  this 
everliftir^  wLiiiii-sr  i'r«:-t  th-e  c^ber  fellow.*^ 

Tbe  Chahman-  TLe  mi'ifarr-jrvr?  oiaiim  that  they  have  pursued 
the  sane  •:x~r=e.  Ti-ey  iive  ol^initEd  t-ef^-^re  the  committee  that  they 
Lave  frond  a  larce  aiLr'Lnt  of  un  it-rvaluaiion  on  the  importation  of 
cTorkery.  Xo-:w::l_5tAii  iinz  il^is  I^rce  perrentase  of  duty,  it  appears 
that  an  av^np*  of  o^rr  >^S,>y  .••!•>  wonh  of  decorated  china  has  been 
biTusrtit  into  the  Uniird  States,  decorated  and  others  in  that  class. 
Of  c:-'jr?e  it  iii:I'jies  every  aJvanctd  stase  of  manufacture;  over 
S.^.*»>.'»>  on  an  aven^ze  have  bet-n  imported.  I  understand  that 
the  dcsr.estic  proiurt  is  m'jch  less  than  that-  I  would  like  to  know 
somethir^  al«  -it  it.    Ton  say  that  your  firm  does  not  undervalue  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  b«een  accused  of  it. 

TLe  Chairman.  How  do  you  fix  the  price  at  the  custom-house  on 
which  the  duty  is  colleciei]  f  How  do  you  fix  the  price  of  your  im- 
ported goods,  on  what  standing  and  where?  Where  is  the  market  on 
which  you  fix  the  price  ? 

Mr.  J**STS.  We  have  imponations  coming  all  the  year  round,  and 
have  had  for  tifty  year^  since  I  have  been  in  the  establishment,  boy 
and  man.  We  have  importations  from  British  ports,  German  ports, 
French  ports.  Japane-^e  p^rts.  and  Chinese  ports.  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  been  a  Uionth  in  the  year  but  what  we  have  had,  as  the 
Germans  say.  "  imports  swimming  toward  this  country'."  The  way 
we  fix  our  vahie  at  the  custom-house  is  to  present  a  consular  invoice, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  invoice  that  has  been  sent  to  us  to  make  our  entry 
on.  That  consular  invoice  has  been  sworn  toby  the  manufacturer,  ft 
has  been  sworn  to  in  the  presence  of  the  American  consul  abroad. 
That  comes  here  and  we  go  to  the  custom-house  and  make  oath  that 
we  have  no  concealed  pai)ers  and  that  those  papers  represent  every- 
thing that  we  know  about  the  value  and  we  pay  our  duties  when 
the  entry  goes  through. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  on 
all  your  imports  at  the  exact  price  which  you  pay  on  the  other  side, 
the  amount  you  pay  the  seller  for  that  crockery? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  known  any  other  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do. 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  On  all  importations  of  crockery  you  pay  60  per 
cent  on  the  exact  price  that  you  pay  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  for  decorated  and  55  per  cent  for  white 
crockery. 

The  Chair31an.  You  pay  duty  on  the  exact  price  that  you  pay 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Precisely;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  a  duty  of,  say,  32  per  cent  col- 
lectiMl  on  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid 
on  your  importations? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  wholesale  value  is  a  reasonable  one* 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  a  true  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  market  price,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  qualify  that,  I  think,  to  your  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  do  that  unless  that 
was  a  reasonable  value? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  a  fair  one.  I  substitute  the  word  "  fair  "  for 
"  reasonable  "  wholesale  market  price.     I  will  tell  you  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  wholesale  price,  whether  it  is  fair  or 
unfair,  the  actual  wholesale  price  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  foreign  value  where  the  goods  come 
from? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  the  actual  wholesale  price  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  way  of  collecting  duties. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  natural 
wholesale  price  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  what  that  means  when  I  come  to  sell  goods. 
When  I  was  a  buyer  abroad,  as  I  was  for  fifteen  years,  we  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  American  wholesale  market  value. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  wholesaler,  you  put  the  goods  on  the  market 
here  at  a  wholesale  market  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  easily  ascertained.  The  Government  calls 
your  people  before  the  appraisers  and  puts  them  under  oath  as  to 
what  that  wholesale  market  price  is,  ajid  if  your  competitors  should 
make  a  false  oath  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  United 
States  for  perjury;  but  as  it  is  now,  there  is  no  one  to  call  before 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  who  knows  the  actual  market  price  abroad. 
We  can  not  sena  and  get  those  witnesses  here.  If  we  take  their 
statements  we  can  not  punish  them  if  they  make  false  statements. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction 
of  duty  of  about  30  per  cent  in  case  the  duty  can  be  levied  upon  the 
wholesale  price  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  wholesale  price  depends  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  seller.  We  will  suppose  that  my  competitor  has  no  need  of 
money,  that  he  has  not  a  large  stock,  and  he  makes  his  price  what 
he  thinks  is  a  fair  profit,  and  we  will  suppose  that  I  am  suffering 
from  bad  credit  and  want  money,  and  I  make  my  wholesale  price 
low  enough  to  take  the  trade  away  from  him.  How  is  a  man  going 
to  determine  the  wholesale  market  price? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  actual  market  price  would  not  be 
based  upon  one  sale  of  a  particular  class  of  china,  but  upon  the  aggre- 
gate sales.  That  would  give  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  that  price  was  by  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  present  system,  which  has  been  in  vogue 
since  1794,  the  difficulty  of  the  Government  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
wholesale  market  value  is  in  the  foreign  market  where  the  goods 
were  bought. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right ;  it  is  a  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  seems  to  be  utterly  powerless  to 
find  it  out 
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ilr.  Jones.  If  our  buyers  go  into  the  world's  market  and  they  go 
to  a  reputable  dealer  or  manufacturer  and  buy  as  cheaply  as  they 
can,  of  course  that  manufacturer,  if  he  is  a  reputable  man — ^has  a 
regard  for  his  oath — he  must  take  that  invoice  and  go  before  a  consul 
and  make  oath  that  that  is  the  actual  value,  and  everything  pertain- 
ing to  that  sale;  that  there  are  no  concealed  papers  to  interfere  with 
that  frank  statement  on  the  consular  invoice. 

The  Chairman^  You  say  your  buyers  abroad  appear  before  the 
consular  agent  over  there  and  make  oath?  If  any  of  those  buyers  or 
some  other  person  should  make  a  false  oath  they  could  not  be  pun- 
ished. 

Mr.  Jones.  No:  it  is  not  the  buyer  who  makes  the  oath;  it  is  the 
seller  of  the  merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  seller  makes  a  false  oath,  he  could  not  be 
punished  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  lie  has  a  conscience,  I  suppose,  as  the  average  man  has. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  that  all  men  do  not  have  con- 
sciences; they  have  different  kinds  of  consciences. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  I  am  trying  to  iSnd  out  is  if  there  is  not 
some  way  we  can  reach  a  man's  conscience  b^  not  holding  up  the 
anticipation  of  crucial  punishment,  but  a  practical  punishment  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  say  this,  if  you  had  a  less  tariff  tax — ^the  lower 
you  reduce  the  tariff  in  order  to  let  merchandise  in  a  fair  way  into 
the  competition — the  lower  you  reduce  the  protective  tariff  the  less 
temptation  there  is  for  that  bad  conscience  you  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  let  it  in  iree  they  would  not 
have  any  occasion  to  tell  a  lie  about  it,  I  suppose.  I  agree  with  you 
on  that. 

Mr.  JoNES.  I  am  not  a  free  trader,  mind  you ;  I  never  was.  I  be- 
lieve in  reasonable  protection. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  know  what  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
this  higher  grade  of  pottery,  such  as  comes  in  for  60  per  cent,  was  in 
1905?     Have  you  looked  up  those  statistics? 

Mr.  Jones.  1  have  them,  and  I  will  present  them  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  what  it  is  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  give  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  total  domestic  manu- 
facture of  the  articles  similar  to  those  under  this  60  per  cent  tariflf. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  this  last  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright, 
it  was  $15,000,000 — the  production  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that,  then,  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  produce  a  third  of  the  consumption? 

Mr.MoNES.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  importer  has  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  that  state  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  figure  that  the  duty  on  pottery  and  glass  that 
we  would  like  to  import  to  meet  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  American 
people  is  higher  than  there  is  any  need  of,  even  allowing  for  a  fair 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  schedule  allows  an  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  competition  in  those  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not,  because  I  think  the  duty  on  more  than  half 
of  the  pottery  that  is  used  in  this  country  is  already  prohibitive. 
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The  Chair3Ian.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  imported  in  order  to  get  the  schedule  low  enough  for 
fair  competition  between  foreign  and  American  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  the  schedules  were  reasonably  adjusted  that 
half  of  the  ware  consumed  by  American  consumers  should  be  held  in 
this  community  and  the  other  half  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must 
come  from  other  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  objection  have  you  to  a  duty  levied  on 
the  domestic  wholesale  market  price  of  those  articles  than  what  you 
have  named? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  free  trade  existed  to-day,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pottery  used  in  this  country  would  still  come  from  the 
American  potters. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  Wliat  objec- 
tion have  you  to  a  rearrangement  of  this  schedule,  providing  the 
duty  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent  upon  imported 
articles  instead  of  60  per  cent,  that  30  per  cent  to  be  put  upon  the  fair 
average  price — I  mean  the  market  price  in  this  country,  the  wholesale 
price — of  those  goods  after  they  are  landed  and  the  duty  has  been 
paid? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  landed  and  duty  paid  at  30  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  that 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  To  let  them  enter  into  our  con- 
sumption at  30  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  after  they  are  landed 
and  the  duty  has  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fair  toward 
the  American  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  30  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fair  to- 
ward the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  fair  toward  your  importing  interests? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  see  that  the  importations  of  the  yellow 
grade  are  very  small.  Complaint  has  been  made  at  the  custom-house 
about  the  importation  of  a  class  of  yellow  ware  that  is  made  at  Sarre- 
guimines  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  claimed  at  the  custom-house  to  be  a  much 
better  article  than  the  common  yellow  ware.  The  courts  decided 
otherwise,  and  seem  to  be  entirely  oblivious  to  the  word  "  common  " 
as  describing  that  yellow  ware.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  yellow 
ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth  in  the  market  here 
than  the  common  yellow  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  it  is  a  different  class  of  ware. 

The  Chairman.  A  better  class? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Better  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ITow  much  more  is  it  worth  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  answer  your  question  this  way ;  there  has  been 
no  English  yellow  ware  come  into  this  country  in  twenty  years. 
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The  Chairman.  They  have  had  a  lawsuit  about  it  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff.  The  whole  importation  under  that  schedule  has  been  very 
small. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  must  be  small,  because  the  American  potter  has  that 
field  to  himself  to-day,  and  the  yellow  ware  that  goes  into  the  family 
kitchen  and  is  used  by  the  poorer  people  is  made  entirely  in  this  coun- 
try and  anybody  who  would  import  any  yellow  ware  they  would  want 
in  a  dime  museum. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  importation  of  vellow  ware  in  1907 
only  amounted  to  $12(5,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  very  small;  it  must  be  small. 

The  Chairman.  Still  you  do  not  tell  me  whether  it  is  more  valua- 
ble and  how  much  more  valuable  than  the  common  yellow  ware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  saw  sample  by  sample  you  would  say  that  it  was 
hardly  comparable. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  it  worth  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  50  per  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  the  chairman  a  moment  ago, 
that  you  thought  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  rate  of 
duty.  Do  you  mean  the  value  ascertained  as  it  is  now,  or  value  ascer- 
tained by  the  method  suggested  by  the  chairman,  the  new  method  of 
taking  the  wholesale  price  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  valuation  as  ascertained  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  the  other  question  and  supposed  that 
you  answered  it 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  conceive  of  putting  the  value  on  the  wholesale 
price  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  ascertain  the  market  value  here  at 
wholesale  of  that  pottery  where  you  have  all  the  witnesses,  how  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  get  at  it  abroad  where  you  do  not  have  any 
witnesses  under  oath? 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  experience  of  the  last  seventy-five  years;  as 
it  has  been  determined  for  the  last  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  it  runs  the  per- 
centage of  duty  on  the  ad  valorem  rate  up  very  high  apparently,  but 
when  they  come  to  import  it  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  there 
is  fraud  all  along  the  line  and  it  is  undervalued,  and  in  some  cases 
grossly  undervalued,  very  fine  china  coming  in  at  a  mere  song,  and  in 
some  cases  the  best  houses  abroad  do  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  idea  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  exists  at  all  and  we  can  remedy  it,  should  we 
not  do  so? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  your  duty  as  legislators,  but 
you  have  to  do  it  intelligently.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  a 
wholesale  market  value  here  that  would  be  uniform  and  make  it 
practicable. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  are  a  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  a  jobber  and  merchant? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  a  retailer. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  are  also  a  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  combine  everything. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  you  can  answer  this  question:  Is  there  any 
combination  among  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  of  this  country  to  fix 
the  price  on  similar  goods  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  combination  that  would  interfere  with  the 
competition  in  the  market.  The  market  is  open  to  competition.  We 
have  to  compete  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  My  question  could  have  been  replied  to  by  an  answer, 
"yes "  or  " no."  The  question  was  whether  Uiere  was  any  combina- 
tion among  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  in  crockery  or  pottery  to  fix 
the  price  of  similar  articles  to  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  an  understood  price  on  several  English  brands, 
but  no  understanding  or  combination  on  anything  that  comes  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  is  that  price  fixed? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  fixed  by  ascertaining  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  cost  of  importation,  and  that  price  is  understood  to  be 
a  fair  market  price,  but  I  might  add  that  tnere  are  50  other  whole- 
salers who  do  not  affiliate  in  any  way  and  who  do  not  care  anything 
about  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Botttell.  How  many  jobbers  are  there  in  this  country  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  there  are  125. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  are  there  in  your  association? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  are  70. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  call  it  the  National  Association  of  Wholesalers  in 
Crockery  and  Glass. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  is  the  chief  representative  of  that  association ; 
who  acts  for  all  the  members? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  BouTELX..  They  are  the  general  officers  of  this  association? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  fix  the  price  at  meetings  or  by  correspond- 
ence? 

Mr.  Jones.  By  conference. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  fixing  of  price,  you  say,  relates  only  to  certain 
imported  wares? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  relates  to  only  English  ware,  and  that  English  ware 
is  of  a  standard  brand  and  is  represented  by  half  a  dozen  potters 
only.  But  in  fixing  that  price  I  want  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
that  a  member  of  the  association  is  not  bound  by  that  price  if  he 
wishes  to  meet  the  competition  of  some  one  who  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  association. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Aside  from  the  ones  who  do  not  affiliate,  is  there  any 
rivalry  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  With  the  exception  of  the  70,  all  the  others  act  inde- 
pendently in  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  association  only  fixes  the  price  on  a  certain 
article  imported  from  England? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  deal  very  largely  with  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
places  of  that  kind? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  There  is  no  attempt,  then,  to  fix  the  price  except  on 
this  one  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  fixing  the  price  at  all  for  a  hotel  or  restau- 
rant in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  division  of  territory  in  dealing  with  the 
restaurants  or  hotels? 

Mr.  Jones.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  there  is  absolute  competition  and  rivalry  among 
the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  very  active  competition. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  you  are  both  a  wholesaler  and  retailer,  you  can 
answer,  of  course,  this  question :  If  we  should  repneal  the  duty  on  all 
common  earthenware,  crockery,  and  china — that  is,  the  undecorated 
and  the  unornamented  pottery  and  china — ^the  importers  or  jobbers 
could  get  it  at  a  reduced  rate? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  abroad  ?  The  importer  must  seek  his  goods 
abroad. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  the  65  per  cent 
duty  on  plain  china  would  not  affect  the  price  here  in  the  local  market 
of  the  domestic  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  the  unornamented 
grades  of  earthenware,  crockery,  and  china,  would  not  the  whole- 
salers get  the  domestic  goods  cheaper  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  would. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Then  would  not  the  whiJesalers,  with  this  active 
competition  which  you  have  spoken  of  in  all  these  matters,  be  com- 
pelled to  furnish  these  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Logically ;  yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  With  the  full  and  free  competition  which  you  have 
spoken  of,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  duty,  if 
repealed  on  these  common  goods,  would  be  passed  on  by  the  whole- 
saler to  the  retailer  so  the  retailer  would  get  a  substantial  part  of  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  retailer  and  consumer  both. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  have  traced  the  reduction  to  the  retailer,  which 
I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  in  this  one  case. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  lower  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  lower  the  consumer 
gets  them. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  the  retailer  gets  these  goods 
at  a  cheaper  price,  then  the  final  ultimate  consumer,  the  purchaser 
and  user  of  the  goods,  would  get  them  at  a  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  experience  as  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  that  the  undecorated  earthenware,  pottery,  and  white  china 
is  a  class  of  goods  that  is  most  largely  used  by  the  people  of  moderate 
means? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  the  very  poorer  class. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  very  poorer  class  are  the  ones  who  are  deserving 
of  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  But  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  standard  of 
tableware  has  been  elevated  year  by  year  because  the  American 
housewife  has  tried  to  have  something  better  than  white  ware. 
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Mr.  BouTELL,  I  understand  that  fully,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
the  question  should  really  answer  itseli,  that  this  plain  white  ware 
and  the  other  common  ware  is  the  ware  that  goes  most  largely  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  small  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Therefore,  in  seeking  to  revise  these  schedules,  would 
it  not  be  possible  by  a  very  large  reduction  or  even  a  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  this  common  ware  and  by  some  increase  in  the  duties  on  the 
decorated  ware  to  keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  you  increased  the  duties  about  65  per  cent 
you  would  reduce  the  volume  of  ware  that  would  be  consumed  and 
you  would  reduce  the  volume  of  revenue. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  more  you  increase  the  price  the  less  the  number 
of  people  who  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  3ouTELL.  Then,  if  we  should  repeal  the  duties  on  the  common 
ware  and  lower  the  duties  on  the  higher  class  of  goods,  would  not 
that  keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  by  repealing  the  duties  on  this  common  ware  we 
would  greatly  benefit  the  consumer  of  this  common  ware,  and  by  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  high  decorated  goods  we  would 
keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  draw  a  distinction  in  the  value  of 
the  product  by  the  distinction  that  is  drawn  in  the  tariff  bill  now 
between  decorated  and  undecorated  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  uijdecorated  ware  is  very  high-priced  pot- 
tery? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  some  cheap  pottery  is  decorated? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  wanted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
high-priced  imported  pottery  and  the  white  ware  for  ordinary  family 
use,  how  would  you  technically  draw  that  distinction? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  be- 
cause you  take  the  decorated  china  that  now  comes  from  Germany, 
which  will  sell,  we  will  say  for  $10  a  dinner  set,  and  the  housewife 
who  has  some  pride,  but  who  lives  in  a  very  moderate  way,  is  goin^ 
to  have  a  decorated  dinner  set  anyway;  her  pride  leads  her  to  that 
ambition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  I  understood  you  a  while  ago,  you  said  that 
there  was  practically  no  importations  of  the  cheaper  ware  that  was 
used  by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  more  than  half  of  the  crockery  ware  used  by 
the  people  of  this  country  is  made  by  the  American  potter,  and  will 
be, -anyway. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know.  Did  you  not  state  that  practically  all 
the  cheaper  ware  was  made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Substantially  so;  it  depends  upon  how  far  you  want 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  coming  to.  T 
want  to  know  where  you  draw  the  line  substantially — of  course  I  do 
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not  mean  acTS-rlitdy  a:'::iri:elT — I  it  where  you  draw  the  line  in  say- 
ing that  the  An  -rn-::!!:  rrc*i::-.^r  Lis  a  mocopoly  of  the  market? 

Mr.  JoxESw  WrlL  tlit  "il-rili  te  qualified,  because  the  common 
ware  is  more  tl.:ii:  :I  e  j^jfr^: :::  wl.ite  ware.  There  is  a  very  poorly 
deci^nited  ware  wL::h  the  Airier:  .on  potter  makes.  It  is  the  quality 
of  worknidnsLip.  TLe  A2i«rr::.in  potter  has  sought  to  produce  quan- 
tity, and  when  Le  iri ir  tie  :-  eap  decorated  ware  he  slighted  it.  The 
good  housewife  de^:r>rs  a  i?xd  ii..:iiier  set  handsomely  decorated,  and 
so  she  can  see  her  £i^:er?  thnr-Cirh  it.  and  between  the  American  deco- 
rated ware,  wh:?h  oan  i^  l« -::rht  for  >f»,  which  she  can  not  see  through, 
as  against  the  >l-\  s:  e  is  p.iiior  to  take  the  SlO  seL 

Mr.  Um>ekwoco.  The  cheaper  class  of  pottery  that  you  can  not 
see  through,  you  think  is  ectirvly  n.ade  in  tliis  country? 

Mr.  JoNESL  I  do  rot  say  entirely:  largely. 

Mr.  UxDEKwooix  There  is  practically  no  competition  on  that  line  of 
gotxls  irapv>nerl  frori  abroad  * 

Mr.  JoxES.  This  $10  set  competes  with  the  $6  set. 

Mr.  UxDEEwo^Mx  But  there  is  no  competition  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  JoxES.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Uxderw^^x^pl  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  to  the  cheaper  class  of 

Soiterv  the  American  producer  can  compete  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ucer } 

Mr.  JoxES.  In  low  grades  of  ware. 

Mr.  I'xDERwooo.  And  on  the  hieh  grades  of  ware,  the  very  highest 
crades  of  ware,  there  is  practically  no  competition  in  this  country, 
because  it  is  not  made  here  i 

Mr.  JoxES,  To  a  very  limited  extent  only. 

Mr.  I'xDERWtVM).  So  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  tariff  for  the  low 
grade  for  the  American  producer! 

Mr.  JoxES.  That  is  true, 

Mr.  UxDERWtx^D.  And  the  high-grade  European  china  does  not 
come  into  competition  with  any  diina  made  in  America? 

Mr.  JoxES,  I  think  it  does.  ' 

ilr.  UxDERWooD.  But  the  class  of  people  who  want  to  buy  a  fine 
table  set,  the  finest  tableware,  do  find  that  ware  in  this  country  at 
all? 

Mr.  JoxES.  It  is  not  made  here. 

Mr.  UxDERWooD.  And  they  get  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  go  abroad  to  get  it  regardless  of  what 
the  manufacturer  charges  for  his  product  ? 

]Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  question  of  comparison.  Now,  when  you  say 
that  the  consumer  who  wants  a  china  dinner  set  must  go  abroad  to 
get  it  or  not  have  it,  if  it  is  a  fine  china  dinner  set,  ves;  if  it  is  ordi- 
nary decorated  ware,  no;  she  may  find  a  poor  quality  of  American 
ware  that  she  will  buy  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  any  of  the  American  ware  machine  made,  or 
does  machinery  enter  into  a  large  portion  of  its  manufacture? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  wliat  extent  does  machinery  enter  into  the 
American-made  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Americans  are  up  even  with  the  English  in 
machine  methods  and  in  modem  appliances.  I  think  this  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  prevalent  in  America,  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  Germany. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  the  labor-saving  machinery  enters  very 
largely  into  the  production  of  crockery  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'What  percentage  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  American  tableware? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but  a 
gentleman  who  will  follow  me  has  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  percentage  of  labor  in  the  production  of 
crockery  ware  is  not  great,  because  it  is  largely  produced  by  machin- 
ery, is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  is  not  the 
American  in  advance  of  the  world  in  labor-saving  machinery  and  the 
handling  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  pottery? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  England  and  America  are  on  a  parity.  I  want 
to  say  this:  We  import  from  Japan.  They  have  no  machinery 
there.  The  china  that  comes  from  Japan  is  ornamented  china,  and 
my  partner,  who  goes  there,  says  that  they  have  no  machinery,  and  I 
have  learned  this  fact,  that  an  American  or  English  pottery  work- 
man can  do  the  work  of  three  or  four  Japanese  by  modern  machinery. 
The  Japanese  potter  has  to  be  waited  upon  by  three  or  four  more,  and 
the  more  they  employ  the  better  they  like  it.  Japanese  labor  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  American  labor.  They  have  several  operatives 
to  do  what  one  operative  does  here.  There  is  another  thing  that  I 
want  to  say,  because  we  are  talking  about  dinner  sets.  There  has 
been  talk  about  Japanese  china  coming  in  here,  made  by  very  cheap 
labor,  and  which  might  interfere  largely  with  the  products  of  the 
American  potter.  My  knowledge  enables  me  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
have  never  progressed  far  enough  to  make  a  sound  piece  of  ware  the 
size  of  a  dinner  plate.  They  have  never  made  a  platter.  They  can 
not  make  a  plate  or  a  platter  that  is  merchantable,  and  therefore  they 
can  not  make  a  dinner  set.  No  dinner  sets  come  into  this  country 
from  Japan,  and  yet  sometimes  when  I  talk  with  the  American  pot- 
ters they  say  that  they  have  to  compete  with  Japanese  labor.  They 
do  not  send  a  dinner  set ;  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  it.  They 
have  not  up  to  this  time  made  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  competition  in  china  ware  from 
Japan  is  not  a  serious  competition? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not,  except  in  small  things,  little  things  like  vases 
as  big  as  your  fist.  To-day  Japanese  china  of  that  character  is  a  drug 
on  the  market ;  there  is  more  here  than  can  be  sold.  I  do  not  regard 
the  Japanese  trade  as  amounting  to  anything  as  far  as  we  go,  and 
yet  we  import  it  all  the  time  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  have  to  pay  the  duty  on  the 
package.    I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  if  I  may.  A  crate  of  ware  ready 
to  pack  requires  a  crate  that  costs  us  I7s.  6(i.  That  is  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  contents.  If  the  contents  are  taxed  at  50  per  cent 
or  55  per  cent,  that  17s.  6d.,  equal  to  $4.37,  with  60  per  cent  duty, 
makes  the  cost  $7.  That  crate  is  necessary  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  the  contents.  We  have  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  that  out- 
side package  as  we  pay  on  the  contents.    That  is  a  severe  tax  burden 
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on  the  contents,  and  when  we  open  that  crate  here  and  sell  the  con- 
tents we  can  only  sell  at  a  fraction  of  the  $7.  Therefore,  that  is  a 
part  of  this  tax  burden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  pay  60  per  cent  or  55  per 
cent,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  value  of  the  crate  in  which  the  china 
is  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  china  in  ex- 
cess of  55  per  cent  or  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  demonstrate  that  it  brings  the  duty  up  to  80 
per  cent  or  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  importation  was  in- 
creased by  breakage.  Have  you  estimated  that  in  a  systematic  way 
so  you  can  state  to  the  committee  what  percentage  the  breakage 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  general  way,  in  the  many  years  I  have  been  in 
business  we  have  figured  that  the  breakage  amounts  to  2|  per  cent, 
on  the  average.  If  the  ship  meets  stress  of  weather  and  shifts  the 
cargo  and  those  crates  come  up  on  the  pier  evidently  smashed  inside, 
what  does  the  law  allow  us  to  do?  It  allows  us  to  abandon  those 
crates  and  give  them  to  anybody  who  can  cart  them  off,  but  we  have 
to  pay  the  duty  before  we  see  them.  We  have  to  go  to  the  custom- 
house and  pay  the  duty  before  we  see  what  condition  the  cargo  is  in. 
Under  the  old  damage-allowance  law  we  could  have  an  inspector  go 
in  and  inspect  the  goods  and  find  out  what  the  damage  was  and  get 
a  rebate,  but  now  the  only  privilege  is  to  abandon  the  goods  after 
we  have  paid  for  them.    That  is  the  law  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  an  advantage  to  the  American  producer, 
you  say,  of  about  21  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  sav  fully  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Which  would  be  practically  adding  that  much  to 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Jones.    Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Underwood.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  freight  rates  are  from 
abroad  for  the  transportation  of  china? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  answer  for  Boston.  The  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Boston  is  6s.  a  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  if  the  crate  measures  a  ton  and 
a  half,  or  60  feet,  it  would  be  about  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $2.25  for  a  crate? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  or  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Added  to  the  duty,  what  differential  does  that 
give  in  favor  of  the  American  producer,  w^hat  percentage  in  the  way 
of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  freight  was  $2.50  and  the  crate  was  worth  $00, 
that  w^ould  be  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate,  the  Amer- 
ican producer  is  protected  by  a  breakage  that  amounts  to  2^  per  cent 
and  a  freight  rate  that  amounts  to  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  5  per  cent  you  must  include  the 
sliipping  charges  from  Staffordshire.  The  freight  comes  by  canal 
down  to  Runcorn  and  then  it  lighters  on  lighters  and  comes  down  the 
river,  and  then  is  hoisted  into  the  steamer  to  come  to  this  country. 
Those  charges  amount  to  about  Os.,  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  increase  the  total  freight  differential 
how  much? 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  advantage  of  the  home  producer  over 
the  foreigner  amounts  to  6  or  7  per  cent  in  freight? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  or  7  per  cent.  Then  the  advantage  of  the 
home  producer  over  the  foreign  shipment  amounts  to  6  or  7  per  cent 
in  freight  and  2^  per  cent  of  breakage,  in  excess  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  there  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you, 
in  answer  to  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Payne  submitted  to  you,  about 
fixing  the  tariff  on  the  American  price.  Has  pottery  a  fixed  price 
in  the  market  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  I  have  often  been  asked  by  some  enterprising 
newspaper  reporter,  "  What  can  you  say  about  the  market  price  for 
crockery  ?  "  I  have  been  invariably  answered,  "  There  is  no  change." 
There  is  no  fluctuation  in  crockery  from  month  to  month.  There  is 
one  regular  price  for  it,  and  there  is  no  fluctuation  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Crockery  in  August  is  likely  to  be  the  same  price 
as  crockery  in  September? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  crockery,  then,  would  have  an 
American  market  price  on  which  the  duty  could  be  estimated? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  as  quantity  governs  the  price,  suppose  a  country- 
man came  in  and  wanted  one  crate  of  ware.  The  price  to  him  would 
be  naturally  somewhat  more  than  it  would  be  to  the  man  who  wanted 
10  crates,  and  if  a  man  wanted  from  30  to  40  crates,  the  price  per 
crate  to  him  would  be  still  less  than  to  the  man  who  wanted  1  crate, 
and  that  would  be  just  according  to  the  notion  of  the  wholesaler. 
There  is  no  scale  to  go  by.  We  use  our  judgment  as  to  a  man's  credit 
and  wants,  so  that  there  is  no  standard  of  American  value. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  there  is  no 
fixed  wholesale  market  price  in  this  country  upon  which  you  could 
base  the  duty  on  importations? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
other  member  spoke  about  fixed  prices.  Now  this  association  that 
I  am  one  of  never  had  any  rule  or  understanding  about  the  price 
of  any  pottery  anywhere  in  the  world,  except  these  half  dozen  pot- 
teries in  Stanordshire  that  have  a  standard  of  their  own.  There 
is  no  fixed  standard  price  for  the  man  who  wants  French  china  or 
German  china  or  Japanese  china. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sell  and  deal  in  American  ware.  WTio  are 
the  producers  of  American  ware  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  there  is  a  large  number.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
is,  I  suppose,  the  largest  producing  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  association  of  American  producers  of 
chinaware? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  association  fix  the  price  of  American 
ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  tried  to,  and  they  would  to-day  it  they  could. 
Now,  I  will  try  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  that  when  they  meet  they 
come  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  association  first 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  United  States  Potters'  ^Association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  come  &om  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  from  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.;  from  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
several  other  pottery  centers.    The  others  are  small. 

Now  you  ask  if  there  is  any  combination.  They  have  tried  to  fix 
the  price,  but  their  difficulty,  as  I  understand  it — and  I  am  only 
answering  from  my  own  information,  and  they  can  state  whether  or 
not  I  am  wrong  when  they  have  opportunity,  which  I  presume  they 
will  have — their  difficulty  has  been  that,  although  they  were  large 
producers  twenty  years  ago  and  made  fortunes,  subsequently  a  feeling 
or  tendency  to  try  to  boom  towns  came  up  with  natural  gas  and  cheap 
fuel,  and  the  promoter  would  go  into  the  farming  districts  and  say: 
"You  ought  to  have  a  pottery  here,  a  natural  gas  works;  and  they 
say  pottery  is  cheap."  They  would  sell  shares  to  farmers  and  others 
who  wanted  to  boom  that  town,  and  they  would  have  a  large  industry 
with  100  tenement  houses  now,  and  those  potteries  in  that  way  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms.  They  could  make  common  pottery  where  it  is  no 
trick  to  make  common  pottery  now ;  and  when  these  mushroom  pot- 
teries began  to  turn  out  their  product  they  had  to  sell,  they  haa  to 
meet  their  promises,  and  they  would  cut  the  price  and  cut  the  profit; 
and  this  stimulation  that  you  have  given  to  this  industry  has  tempted 
many  potteries  to  be  built  which  without  that  stimulation  would 
never  have  existed,  and  the  experienced  potteries  would  have  gone  on 
and  got  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  I  do  not  think  they  get  very 
much  of  a  profit  now,  because  of  this  competition  that  exists  and 
because  of  this  overproduction  of  American  ware  and  this  overstimu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  all  the  potters  belong  to  this  United  States 
Potters'  Association  or  are  some  of  them  independent? 

Mr.  Jones.  Most  of  them  belong  to  it.  I  could  not  undertake  to 
state  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  attempt  to  fix  the  price  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  they  can,  they  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  purchaser  of  the  pottery  made  in  this  coun- 
try, I  understood  you  to  say  you  dealt  in  American  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  *Is  the  price  now  quoted  to  you  from  one  potter  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  price  quoted  to  you  by  another? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  would  fix  the  price  if  they  could. 
That  implies  that  they  can  not,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  a  mushroom  potter,  he  has  got  to  unload. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  is  no  uniform  price  of  American  pot- 
tery? 

•Mr.  Jones.  On  certain  lines  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  different  from  what  you  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  there  was  not  a  uniform  price,  in  vour  reply  to  Mr. 
Underwood.     On  which  proposition  do  you  stand? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  stand  on  this:  They  would  like  to  get  a  fixed 
price  if  that  fixed  price  would  hold  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  try  to  get  the  market  price,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  a  number  of  your  wholesale  houses  try  to 

t  a  fixed  market  price,  and  do  get  it  on  a  large  portion  of  the  goods? 
I  understand  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  on  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  a  fixed  price  on  that  portion,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  no  crime  for  a  man  to  get  the  market  price 
for  his  goods,  no  matter  what  he  sells,  is  it?  I  am  not  trying  to  indict 
you  for  it.     I  want  just  the  fact. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  not  held  down  to  any  price,  but  we  have  to  meet 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  as  much  of  a  uniformity  of  price  in 
imported  pottery  as  there  is  in  the  home  production,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  answers  that  question. 

Now,  you  spoke  awhile  ago  about  our  manufacturers  here  not  being 
able  to  produce  first-class  pottery,  and  that  the  importations  were 
first  class,  and  not  of  the  lower  class.  Where  do  you  araw  the  line  on 
those  two  classes?  In  what  way  do  you  distinguish  them  so  that  an 
ordinary  man  could  understand  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  common  white  ware  that 
we  used  to  import  largely,  of  the  ware  that  we  call  pie  plates  and 
toilet  ware  and  pitchers  and  bowls  of  that  sort,  the  American  potter 
has  entirely  to  himself,  and  then  when  you  come  to  cheap  decorated 
dinner  sets,  they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  decorating  their 
ware  in  china  and  those  imitations  of  the  foreign  article  and  the  well- 
finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  for  an  expert  to  say.  I  mean  to  the 
ordinary  purchaser  they  look  like  a  good  ordinary  finished  product, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  for  yourself  some 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  seen  pottery,  and  I  am  not  altogether 
a  spring  chicken  in  this  matter.  [Laughter.]  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  ware  turned  out  by  the  Buffalo  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  fine  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  the  Buffalo  pottery  makes  dinner  ware. 
Syracuse  makes  a  very  creditable  product  of  pottery. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Syracuse  makes  good  enough  pottery  for  any 
man  to  eat  his  dinner  off,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.    They  stand  at  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  produce  a  pretty  good  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  sells  alongside  the  imported  article  in  the 
market,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  potteries  pretty  near  as  good  as 
the  Syracuse,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  our  own  people  do  make  first-class  pcrt- 
tery,  and  it  is  sold  in  this  market,  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  More  than  one-half  of  what  the  American  consumer 
uses  is  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  which  is  imported  and 
sold  in  this  country  is  of  the  first  class  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  say  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  a  rough  guess  in  any  event. 

The  Chairman.  They  know  more  about  their  sales  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  is  the  freight  on  pottery  from  East  Liver- 
pool to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  about  18  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  can 
not  give  you  that  answer  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  only  know  about  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  Syracuse? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  the  Trenton  potteries? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  it  was  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  said,  as  I  think,  that  the  difference 
was  7  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  American  pottery  on  freight,  when 
you  replied  to  Mr.  Underwood,  you  were  talking  without  knowing 
what  the  freight  was  from  those  points  of  sale  to  your  point  of  sale; 
absolutely  without  knowledge? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  have  not  that  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  About  this  breakage,  ao  I  understand  that  of 
your  importations  the  average  breakage  is  2 J  per  cent?  Is  that  what 
you  were  trying  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  suppose  we  could  reckon  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  calculated  that  that  is  the  average  breakage 
in  shipping  pottery  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  foreign  potter? 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes;  2^  per  cent.    That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  sellers  allow  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  make  no  allowance  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  collect  it  from  the  transportation  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  rarely. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  breakage  on  domestic  pottery,  is  there 
not?    I  suppose  that  will  break,  will  it  not?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  as  apt  to  break  on  the  cars  as  on  an  ocean 
steamer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no.    It  does  not  have  so  many  transfers  in  transit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  the  breakage  on  the  do- 
mestic pottery  shipped  to  you? 

Mr.  «Tones.  I  think  it  would  be  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  kept  an  account  of  your  importa- 
tions and  breakage  of  foreign  pottery  in  your  stores? 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  have  an  accurate  account. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  in  answer 
to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  you  are  doing  business  in  such  a 
loose  way  as  that,  that  you  do  not  keep  account  or  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  in  dull  times  we  keep  an  accurate  account.  I 
think  in  busy  times  we  allow  it  to  lapse. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  pottery  would  not  break  any  more 
in  dull  times  than  in  busy  times?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  then  we  ascertam  what  our  conditions  are, 
in  dull  times. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  vour  books  and  make  up 
a  statement  of  what  that  breakage  is  for  uss 

Mr.  Jones.  If  that  record  was  continuous,  I  will.  I  will  make  in- 
quiry about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  think  it  material  we  will  pass  it  by. 
You  were  contending  for  an  advantage  of  2^  per  cent  to  the  Ameri- 
oan  producer  on  that  account.  I  want  to  know  what  the  fact  is  on 
foreign  pottery  and  what  the  fact  is  on  domestic  pottery,  and  I  want 
to  see  what  the  difference  is,  if  there  is  any. 

Now,  on  the  packages,  do  you  remember  how  Congress  came  to  put 
a  duty  on  packages  of  crockery? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  history  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  was  it  not  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
producers  of  pottery  abroad  and  the  importers  entered  into  a  sort  of 
scheme  to  pack  their  crockery  in  fine  cases  to  go  with  the  crockery, 
and  insisted  that  these  cases,  sometimes  made  of  silk  and  other  ma- 
terial of  value,  should  come  in  free  of  duty?  That  was  the  case,  was 
it  not? 

ilr.  Jones.  Not  as  applied  to  crockery.  I  will  tell  you  the  fact 
about  that.  When  that  tariff  law  was  made,  eliminating  the  duty 
on  packages,  it  was  an  unskillful  expression.  It  said  "  eliminating 
the  duty  on  all  packages."  That  was  taken  advantage  of,  because 
exporters  from  France  of  workboxes  would  put  into  an  inlaid  work- 
box,  worth  30  francs,  a  pair  of  scissors  and  two  or  three  thimbles,  and 
then  they  would  put  those  workboxes,  costly  packages  in  themselves, 
into  a  large  case,  and  they  claimed  in  court  that  it  meant  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  packages. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  court  sustained  it,  and  it  came  in  free. 
Now  did  not  this  apply  also  to  fancy  tea  sets  and  fancy  sets  of  crock- 
erv,  where  the  case  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  value? 

"Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  Congress  came  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, did  not  Congress  first  exempt  from  duty  the  usual  ordinary 
package  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  importer  claimed  that  the  usual  ordinary 
package  was  this  fancy  package  or  box,  the  usage  of  which  had  grown 
up  on  the  examination  theretofore  of  the  packing  case  from  duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  That,  I  think,  was  the  experience,  but  I  want  to  say 
this  in  regard  to  that 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Congress  was  compelled  to  put  a  duty  on 
the  package  in  order  to  restrict  or  prevent  either  the  importer  or  the 
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shipper  abroad  from  smuggling  in,  under  the  law  and  the  decisions 
of  the  court,  these  fancy  packages? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  asked  me  to 
sit  with  him  and  frame  a  paragraph  that  would  save  the  Government 
from  any  loss  of  duty — a  paragraph  as  to  what  the  outside  packages 
meant,  which  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  tariff  bill  pending,  so  that 
we  framed  a  paragraph  that  said  that  all  the  outside  packages,  such 
as  crates,  casks,  and  cases  necessary  to  safe  transportation  of  the 
merchandise,  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  on  that  the  collector 
of  the  port  and  the  deputy  collector,  who  was  with  us,  said :  "  That 
would  take  away  any  chance  to  wriggle  over  what  was  a  package  and 
what  was  not."  That  was  taken  to  Washington,  but  the  American 
potters  came  along  and  said :  "  No,  no ;  we  want  them  to  pay  duty  on 
packages."    They  wanted  it  all,  and  they  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  the  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  that  law  grew  out  of  the  proposition  of  importers  and  shipper? 
abroad  trying  to  evade  it  and  get  in  these  fancy  packages  without 
paying  the  dutv. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  compelled  to  do  it  for  that  reason, 
and  compelled  to  do  it  on  all  these  packages,  because  of  the  decision 
of  the  court  that  these  fancy  packages  had  got  to  be  the  ordinary 
packages ;  and  when  we  said  "  ordinary  packages  "  they  still  got  in 
those  fancy  boxes;  so  that  if  hardship  is  suffered,  it  comes  in  conse- 
quence of  that  practice.  But  I  should  think  a  crate  for  high-priced 
crockery  is  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  pottery,  is 
it  not?  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  How  about  the  low-priced  potterv? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  hign-grade  pottery  now. 
We  will  come  to  the  low  grade  later.  It  seems  the  low  grade  is  gen- 
erally made  in  this  country — that  is,  the  common  yellow  ware — under 
the  present  duty,  and  possibly  the  duty  paid  on  the  packages  must  be 
very  small. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  contents. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  package? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  on  low-grade  goods.  You  take  a  crate  of  ware, 
of  common  yellow  ware,  that  comes  to  about  2  pounds  10,  and  put 
17  shillings  and  G  ponce  on,  and  I  think  I  am  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  is  the  value  of  the  cratage  1  per 
cent  of  the  actual  value  of  that  common  yellow  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  One  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  actual  value,  not  the  importing  value. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  value  is  what  we  have  to  pay  for  it — IT  shillings 
and  G  ponce. 

The  (^hairman.  Do  you  say  the  crate  is  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  17  and  G  pence,  which,  on  a  crate  valued  at  3 
pounds,  would  certainly  be  more  than  1  per  cent  or  more  than  5  |)er 
cent  or  G  per  cent.  It  would  be  a  very  large  percentage  on  the  cost 
of  the  contents. 

The  Chairman.  Put  on  what  crate? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  a  crate  of  ware  that  would  figure  2  pounds  10,  or 
^  pounds.  You  add  the  crate  to  that  and  pay  6  per  cent  on  it  and 
you  would  find  it  a  very  large  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  worst  possible  exhibition  of  it,  is  it 
not? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  get  a  crate  of  the  highest  grade, 
what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  might  go  up  to  20  pounds  sterling. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rate  on  that  would  be  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  Seventeen  and  G  pence  would  be  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  import  much  of  the  lower 
grade  and  do  import  more  of  the  higher  grades,  is  that  hardly  worth 
mentioning? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  is ;  decidedly. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Mr.  Jones,  all  these  questions  that  the  chairman  has 
asked  vou  and  your  answers  to  them,  and  all  the  questions  that  you 
asked  Kim  and  his  answers  to  them  do  not  change  the  fact  that,  in 
the  end,  paying  tariff  on  these  crates  increases  the  tariff  on  the  con- 
tents, do  they? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do  increase  it  decidedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  \^^atevor  the  cost  of  the  crate  is,  in  the  end  it  is 
added  really  to  the  tariff  on  the  contents? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  cheaper  the  contents,  taking  the  same  kind 
of  crate,  the  greater  the  total  amount  of  tariff  added  by  the  tariff  on 
the  crates? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you.  Every- 
body knows  who  reads  the  newspapers  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  complaint  and  accusation  in  the  last  year  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  systematic  undervaluation  of  articles  that  come  into 
this  country  from  Germany,  and  a  great  many  people  charge  that 
it  is  through  the  connivance  of  our  Administration  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Has  anybody  ever  undertaken  to  get  at  the  truth  of  that — 
any  particular  importers — or  do  they  simply  stand  back  and  make 
these  charges  because  it  is  easy  to  talk  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  is  grossly  exaggerated — that  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  think  it  is  grossly  exaggerated  why  don't  our 
importers  undertake  to  find  out  the  truth  about  it?  It  is  a  fact  that 
can  be  ascertained,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Government  has  sent  a  commission  over 
there  to  try  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  it  turns  out  that  this  administration  is  in  con- 
nivance with  the  administration  over  there,  then  the  experts  sent 
from  here  by  the  Government  here  would  come  back  and  report  what 
the  Government  here  would  want  them  to  report,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  depends  on  the  influence  which  the  higher  offi- 
cials have  over  the  lower  officials.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  thing  goes  on,  why  don't  the  importers  send 
experts  over  of  their  own?  They  can  send  experts  over  just  as  well 
as  the  Government  could  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  would  like  to  know  the  truth  about  it.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  what  I  have 
omitted  to  say,  that  many  articles  of  American  pottery  production, 
in  my  belief,  are  sold  for  less  abroad  than  they  are  to  the  home 
market. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  I  have  to  leave  here  in  a  minute,  and 
there  is  one  su^estion  I  want  to  make  about  your  statement  when  it 
is  filed  here.  Of  course  we  want  information  that  we  can  under- 
stand when  you  file  your  brief  here,  and  I  wish  when  you  do  file  it 
you  would  file  it  in  American  money,  not  in  English  money,  because  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  reduce  it  back.  I  could  do  it  when  I  was  a 
boy,  but  I  can  not  take  time  to  do  it  now.  [Laughter.]  State,  in 
American  money,  the  percentage  of  tariff  that  this  box  business  adds 
to  the  different  grades — the  high  grade  or  fancy  grade,  the  medium 
grade,  and  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  want  me  to  send  that  to  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  put  that  in  the  statement  which  you  will 
file  ultimately.  You  can  file  anything  until  the  4th  of  December. 
That  will  be  information  which  would  be  information. 

Mr.  JoNES.  Now,  one  moment  more,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  way 
to  the  next  witness.  I  believe  that  many  American  pottery  products 
are  sold  for  less  price  abroad  than  here.  I  have  been  told  so  by  pro- 
ducers. Knowing  that  you  wanted  facts  here,  I  tried  to  find  out  the 
facts. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  get  all  the 
information  you  can,  and  in  your  brief  state  the  sources  of  your 
information.   . 

Mr.  Jones.  I  tried  to  get  those  facts  so  that  I  could  formulate  them 
to  your  satisfaction.  I  was  told  by  one  party  that  we  do  sell  for  less 
abroad  than  here.  Then  I  tried  to  get  the  representative  of  a  very 
large  exporting  house  which  has  large  agencies  in  Australia  and 
China  and  Japan,  exporting  American  products,  to  get  for  me  that 
information.  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  he  said,  "  I  made 
the  endeavor  for  you,  but  the  answer  was  that  they  had  several  of 
those  inquiries,  and  'At  this  time  we  are  not  furnishing  catalogues  or 
price  lists  to  be  used  against  us.'  " 

The  Chairman.  And  while  you  are  getting  that  information  you 
might  also  include  in  it  how  much  cheaper  German  pottery  is  sold 
in  this  country  than  it  is  sold  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  add  to  that  information  such  informa- 
tion as  you  can  get  as  to  how  much  cheaper  German  pottery  is  sold 
in  this  country  than  in  Germany.  That  is,  how  much  it  is  shipped 
here  and  sold  for  less  than  in  the  German  market. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  find  out  I  will  let  you  know.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  foreign  pottery  is  sold 
cheaper  in  the  foreign  market  than  in  the  home  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  importing  house  you 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  did  not  give  me  the  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  know,  but  can  you  not  give  me  the  name  of  the  im- 
porting house  which  was  asked  to  furnish  the  information? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  might  hurt  him  with  those  manufacturers  if  he  gives 
it  away.  His  answer  was,  "  I  can  not  get  it,  because  they  say,  '  We 
are  not  giving  away  catalogues.' " 

Mr.  Grig(js.  I  understand.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  name  of  the 
house  that  made  the  answer,  not  the  house  from  which  he  got  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  do  it  with  his  consent.  You  see  it  would  affect 
him  if  he  gives  that  away. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  see ;  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  want  to  give  away  a  private  conversation 
without  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  mention  it?  We  want  the  facts, 
not  your  private  conversations.  You  make  a  statement,  and  you  will 
not  give  the  man's  name.     We  want  the  fact. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  give  you  the  fact  that  he  tried 
to  get  this  and  was  told  that  they  were  not  giving  away  price  lists 
and  catalogues  against  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  the  fact  of  this  man's  name. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  man  who  made  the  inquiry  or  the  man 
who  was  to  answer  it? 

The  Chairman.  T  mean  the  man  who  told  you  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  With  his  consent,  I  will  let  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say,  with  his  consent  I  will  inform  you.  T  have  hi^j 
letter  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  no  trouble  for  this  committee  to  find  out  the 
names  of  all  the  exporting  houses.  It  seems  to  me  this  man's  name 
is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  can  help  you,  I  will. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  say  there  is  no  trouble  about  ascertaining  the 
names  of  all  the  exporters  of  American  pjottery. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  any  big  pottery  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Jones,  is  it  not,  that  somebody 
told  you  that  these  goods  were  being  sold  abroad  for  less  prices 
than  they  were  being  sold  for  at  home,  and  you  started  out  to  verify 
that  and  could  not  do  it?     Is  not  that  the  real  truth  about  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;   as  you  put  the  question. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  myth 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  seems  to  be.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  information  showing  where  goods 
are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  they  are  sold  here,  and  will  also 
find  out  what  is  the  difference  in  the  German  price  between  what  the 
German  goods  are  sold  for  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  be  of  some 
importance  to  the  committee — I  do  not  know  how  much ;  it  depends 
altogether  on  circumstances — and  you  should  give  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  it. 

Mr.  Griggs,  if  he  could  furnish  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  him  this  letter,  would  not  that  give  us  the  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  that  he  did  not  ascertain  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  can  appoint  you  as  a  subcommittee  of  one  to 
go  to  him  and  find  it  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
portation of  china  ware  :from  this  country,  and  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  if  I  can  obtain  it. 

Now,  let  me  say  one  word.  In  talking  with  this  pottery  interest, 
he  told  me  he  sold  at  a  less  price  in  Canada  than  here.  I  said,  "  When 
you  get  to  a  point  where  you  can  sell  cheaper  abroad  than  you  do 
here,  and  when  you  ask  for  more  protection,  it  is  like  asking  the 
Government  to  butter  your  frosted  cake."  And  that  is  what  I  believe. 
You  are  trying  to  butter  a  man's  frosted  cake  by  continuing  protection 
to  him  when  he  can  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  here. 
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The  Chairman.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  whether  a  man  is 
selling  his  surplus  abroad,  whether  he  is  trying  to  get  into  a  market 
abroad  by  putting  his  goods  down  lower  than  the  producers  in  that 
market,  and  upon  other  circumstances.  The  sale  of  a  single  lot  of 
pottery  abroad  cheaper  than  in  this  country  does  not  matter  and  is 
not  in  itself  significant.  A  man  who  is  trying  to  get  a  new  market 
may  sell  cheaper  in  the  new  market.  Merchants  all  do  the  same 
thing.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  whether  it  has  any  sig- 
nificance or  not.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to  get  at  this  man 
and  find  out  what  the  circumstances  are,  and  yet  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  willing  to  give  the  information,  and  we  can  not  safely  assume  that 
he  is  selhng  all  the  time  abroad  cheaper  than  he  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sometimes  a  million  dollars  of  American  pottery  went 
out  of  this  country  in  less  than  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  there  were  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  not  object  to  that,  too.    I  am  an  American. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  heard  for  many  years  about  goods  being  sold 
abroad  cheaper  than  here,  but  I  never  knew  of  an  actual  case,  did 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  firm  selling  an  article  abroad  cheaper 
than  here  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under  which  it  was  sold 
here,  everything  being  equal  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  supposed  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
steel  rails  sold  for  $18  abroad  and  for  $28  here. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  heard  of  that,  too.    Do  you  know  of  a  case  If 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  only  heard  that  steel  rails  are  sold  cheaper 
abroad  ? 
-    Mr.  Jones.  I  have  been  informed  that 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  about  that  later  on. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  Dalzell  can  post  you  on  that 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  read  it  in  the  newspaper — where  you  did, 
probably.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  can  let  anybody 
have  that  letter,  and  if  nobody  else  w^ants  it,  I  will  take  it  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr  Jones.  I  will  try  to  get  the  consent  of  the  man.  The  letter  is 
in  my  pocket.  It  is  no  myth,  you  know.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  private  correspondence. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  name  is  what  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Griggs.     [Laughter.] 


STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  W.  KINNEY,  OF  KINNEY  &  LEVAN, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  ASKING  THAT  THEEE  BE  NO  INCREASE  IN 
DUTIES  ON  POTTERY. 

Monday,  November  -23.  1908, 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  state  your  business,  Mr.  Kinney,  first? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  importing  and  sale  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  goods  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  Mr. 
Jerome  Jones  I  am  also  a  wholesaler  of  pottery  and  glassware.    I 
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represent  in  this  matter  directly  Messrs.  Kinney  &  Levan,  but  I  also 
represent  the  wholesalers  in  this  country,  not  by  reason  of  any  agree- 
ment or  composition,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  interests  are 
as  one  with  mine  and,  when  I  refer  to  the  wholesalers  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  men  are  interested  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  pottery  and  glassware,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These 
wholesalers  have  invested  in  this  country  more  than  $25,000,000.  We 
employ  many  thousands  of  wage-earners,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  just 
as  much  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  as  great  a  right  to  petition 
the  Congress,  as  any  manufacturer  who  has  come  before  you. 

We  do  not  care  whose  wares  we  sell,  being  selfishly  impartial  on 
that  score,  and  if  the  American  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
foreign  wares,  we  want  to  be  able  to  supplv  them,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  consumer  should  be  precluded  from  buying 
foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  provided  they  will  pay  the 
price,  simply  because  the  sale  of,  say,  a  foreign  dinner  set  will  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  a  domestic  dinner  set,  and  we  make  this  statement  in 
all  confidence  that  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  us,  because  it  is 
manifest  that  there  would  be  no  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  if  this  theory  were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  theory  which  the  domestic  potter  has  seen  fit  to 
advance. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Newark  Evening  News  on  Friday,  November 
13,  1908— a  dispatch  which  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  in- 
spired— it  was  stated  that  the  American  potters  entertained  very 
aivergent  views  with  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  Some  be- 
lievea  that  the  present  schedules  are  sufficiently  high,  but  they  com- 
plain of  undervaluations.  Others  believe  that  a  general  raise  will  be. 
necessary  to  meet  the  competition. 

still  a  third  class  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  raised  to  meet  Japanese 
and  German  competition  without  making  any  chanjce  as  regards  the  product  of 
other  countries,  inasmuch  as  the  present  schedules  are  already  high  enough  to 
enable  the  American  potters  to  compete  successfully  with  the  products  of  France 
and  England,  which,  in  many  Instances  at  least,  command  an  exclusive  patron- 
age that  does  not  threaten  the  industry  here. 

This  latter  suggestion  is  one  that  appeals  to  us  as  being  entirely 
new  in  tariff  legislation,  and  one  that  has  little  chance  of  becoming  a 
law  so  long  as  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  regarded  as 
effective,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  invite  tariff  war. 

Now  with  regard  to  Japanese  goods,  I,  as  a  dealer  and  wholesaler, 
can  positively  assure  you  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  cheap 
OTades  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  but  even  if  there  were  any  increased 
demand  for  these  goods,  is  it  fair,  is  it  proper,  or  is  it  in  any  sense 
logical  that  the  tariff  schedules  should  be  so  advanced  as  to  keep  these 
goods  out  when  we  all  know  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  prohibitory 
as  against  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  in  fact  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ?  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  Japanese  goods  do  not 
compete  in  any  way  wiUi  American  goods;  they  are  not  the  same 
in  any  sense  whatsoever.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  Japanese  dinner 
sets  as  a  commercial  proposition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  not  been  made.  Their  primitive  methods  of  manufacture  are 
such  that  the  proposition  is  not  commercially  practical.  The  goods 
imported  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  handwork,  consisting  of  hollow 
goods,  artistic  goods,  small  dishes,  and  things  which  do  not  warp 
in  the  kiln,  but  when  it  comes  to  flat  goods  and  covered  dishes  they 
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can  not  be  successfully  manufactured  in  comparison  with  the  quality 
of  goods  that  are  produced  by  the  American  potter. 

ft  is  true  that  Japanese  labor  is  cheap,  but  not  so  cheap  as  some 
would  have  you  believe.  A  machine  that  demands  the  labor  of  one 
American  is  operated  in  Japan  by  three  men.  The  cost  of  labor  can 
not  be  compared  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Jap,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  facts  and  to  the  fact,  as  before  stated,  that  Japanese 
wares  do  not  compete  with  American  wares,  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  in  our  markets  for  Japanese  goods 
the  goods  will  be  sold  whether  the  duty  is  60  per  cent  or  COO  per  cent. 

^^  hen  we  come  to  the  question  of  French  pottery,  otherwise  known 
as  Limoges  ware,  we  have  the  admission  of  the  domestic  potters  them- 
selves that,  whereas  these  goods  have  an  exclusive  patronage,  they  do 
not  threaten  the  industry  here. 

With  regard  to  the  (Jerman  china  ware  situation,  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  no  ware  of  this  class  is  or  has  been  produced  here,  for 
the  reason  that  the  clay  and  other  component  materials  have  not  so 
far  been  produced  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  the  class  of  china  imported  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  largely  specialties  and  novelties  peculiar  to  them.  We  there- 
fore do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this  proposition. 

On  English  ware  we  desire  to  submit  a  schedule  of  figures  showing 
the  actual  protection  enjoyed  by  the  American  potters  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  which  must  convince  you  that  the  protection  of  r>5 
per  cent  and  GO  per  cent  on  pottery  is  one  of  the  largest  ad  valorem 
rates  provided  for  in  the  tariff.  In  this  rate  we  have  involved  the 
proposition  of  geographical  protection:  First,  the  excessive  cost  of 

i)acking,  owing  to  the  fragile  nature  of  the  goods;  second,  the  duties 
evied  on  package  charges;  third,  foreign  inland  freight  to  seaport; 
fourth,  ocean  freight  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  fifth,  marine 
insurance,  forwarding  commissions,  and  consular  fees. 

These  items  represent  a  very  heavy  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  and  give  a  natural  protection  to  home  industry  which  ap- 
proaches, and  in  many  instances  exceeds,  the  duty  imposed  under  the 
protective  tariff  law,  as  shown  by  the  following  calculations  based 
on  official  records  taken  from  actual  importations  where  the  duty  was 
30  to  35  per  cent.     [Reads:] 

United  States  '  Total  prMec- 
tlon  under  the 


GcDgraphical       duty  under 
protection.     I      the  30  per 


Percent. 


cent  act. 


30  and  35  per 
cent  act. 


No.   1,   white  granite  ware  (largely  used  by  the 

farmer) _wa.s-J  39 

No.  2,  printod  ware was..'  27.5 

No.  4,  transfers  ami  gilt-e^lged  ware was..  21.7 


I 


Percent. 


Per  cent. 


These  calculations  are  figured  out  and  will  be  shown  in  detail  on 
the  brief  which  we  will  file  with  you  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  a  copy. 

Mr.  KiNNEY.  The  assertion  of  American  potters  that  their  business 
was  completely  demoralized  by  the  act  of  1894,  when  duties  under 
the  Wilson  bill  were  30  and  35  per  cent,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  following  extract  taken  from  the  columns  of  a  reliable  trade 
journal,  being  the  statement  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Franzheim,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wheeling  Pottery  Company.     [Reads:] 
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The  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  on  New  Year's  Day,  printed  contributions  from 
a  nnmber  of  distinguished  people  on  vnrious  sublects.  mainly  industrial,  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Franzhelm,  president  of  the  Wheeling  Pottery  Company,  was 
asked  to  note  the  progress  of  Wheeling's  potteries  during  the  past  year,  and  did 
so  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dalzell.  AVhat  New  Year's  Day  was  that?     What  year? 
Mr.  Kinney.  It  was  during  the  pendency  of  the  Wilson  bill.     It 
must  have  been  prior  to  1897. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Prior  to  1897? 
Mr.   Kinney.  Yes,  sir.     [Continues  reading:] 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  very  remarkable  one  In  the  history  of  the 
Wheeling  potteries.  While  many  other  industries  have  languished  or  been  par- 
tially Inoperative  during  the  past  few  months  incident  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  political  struggle  so  happily  ended  the  local  manufacturers  of  pottery  have 
had  a  very  remarkable  run. 

Although  prices  have  been  low  and  profits  necessarily  scant,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  the  tariff  rates  governing  pottery,  and  while 
foreign  manufacturers  of  pottery  who  cater  to  the  American  market  have  been 
partially  employed,  the  potteries  of  Wheeling  have  manufactured  and  shipped 
more  goods  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  ever  in  their  history  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

This  fortunate  condition  of  affairs  did  not  exist,  however,  in  all  the  ceramic 
centers  of  tbe  United  States,  but  was  due  locally  to  the  fact  that  Wheeling  is 
rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  for  its  pottery  products  second  to  none  in  this  or 
in  any  foreign  country.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  can  say  to-day 
that  the  stability  of  our  wares,  the  beauty  of  our  designs,  and  the  highly  artistic 
effects  of  our  decorations  have  given  Wheeling  wares  a  prestige  during  the  last 
few  j-ears  that  has  created  for  her  the  splendid  demand  that  has  kept  her  pot- 
teries busy  during  the  year  just  past. 

That  the  reader  may  form  a  comprehensive  and  general  idea  of  the  volume 
of  business  done  in  this  line  in  this  city  during  the  past  year  I  have  but  to 
say  that  over  6,000  tons  of  crude  materials  have  been  worked  over  by  800  em- 
ployees into  not  less  than  8,000,000  pieces  of  ware. 

The  year  just  ushered  in  will  doubtless  prove  an  equally  busy  one,  especially 
as  we  anticipate  some  recognition  from  the  next  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a 
moderate  Increase  in  tariff  that  will  justify  at  least  the  continuance  of  present 
wages  and  perhaps  leave  some  margin  of  profit  to  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  operation  of  an  industry  of  which  the  city  of  Wheeling  can  well  feel 
proud. 

The  following  statements  of  actual  importations  show  the  amount 
of  protection  the  American  potters  enjoy  under  the  present  duty  of 
55  and  60  per  cent.     [Continues  reading :] 

Crate  English  white  granite  icarc  of  best  make. 

£.      s.       d. 

Factory,  gross 12    10      0 

Less  57i  per  cent  and  5/5 7     14      1 

Cost. 

Net 4     15     11  $23.40 

Crate,  net  16      9  4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  consul's  fee  and  bill  of 

lading 2.  OS 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .  80 

Marine  insurance .  20 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 30.58 

Doty  on  crate $2.25 

Duty  on  goods 12.65 

14.90 

Total  cost,  duty  paid 45.80 

The  same  assortment  of  American  ware  of  best  make,  cost,  packed  for 
shipment   37.  78 

A  doty  of  26  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost  equal  to 
tbe  selling  price  of  the  American  package. 
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In  one  case  you  will  notice  that  I  am  taking  the  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  biggest  buyer  in  the  United  States,  the  biggest  importer  m  the 
United  States,  as  the  goods  are  landed  at  the  wharf  of  the  cheapest 
shipping  market  of  the  United  States,  as  we  consider  Baltimore  to 
be,  as  against  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  This 
protection,  as  I  stated,  was  26  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods. 

The  freights,  insurance,  shipping  charges,  and  crate,  and  duty  at 
55  per  cent  make  a  total  protection  of  95  per  cent  on  first  cost  of 
goods  alone  at  the  factory.    [Continues  reading:] 

Crate  P.  a.  English  White,  hest  make. 

£.  s.  d. 

Pactory    grosg 12  10  0 

I^ss  52i%  and  5/5 6  12  0 

Cost 

Net    5      7    3  $26. 17 

Set  crate 16    9      4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proiX)rtlon  of  consul's  fee  and  bill 
of  lading 2.  OS 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .SO 

Marine  Insurance .2C» 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  paid 33.35 

Duty  on  crate,  55  per  cent $2.25 

Duty  on  goods,  55  per  cent 14.30 

16.55 

Total  cost,  duty  paid 49.90 

Same  assortment  American  ware,  best  make,  cost,  packed  for  shipment,  $37.28. 

A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost 
equal  to  the  selling  price  of  the  American  package. 

The  outside  package,  freights,  insurance,  shipping  charges,  and 
duty  at  55  per  cent  make  a  total  protection  of  90  per  cent  on  hrst  cost 
of  goods  alone  at  the  factory. 

I  have  got  only  three  of  these  illustrations.     [Continues  reading:] 

Crate  of  English  transfer  decorated  ware,  hest  make,  or  tohite  an4  gold, 

£.      8.      d.      Cost 

Factory   gross 12    10    0 

Less  20  per  cent  and  5/5 3      9    6 

Net 9      0    6  $44.04 

Crate  net 16    9  4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proijortion  of  fee  and  bill  lading.  2.  OS 

Sea  ifrelglit  to  Baltimore .SO 

Marine  insurance .25 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 51.27 

Duty  on  crate $2.46 

Duty  on  goods,  at  60  per  cent 26.40 

2S.  .<^» 

Total  cost  duty  paid 80.13 

Cost  of  same  assortment  American  ware,  best  makes,  packed  ready  for  ship- 
ment, $61.30. 

A  duty  of  21  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost 
equal  to  the  selling  price  of  the  American  package.  The  freights,  in- 
surance, shipping  charges,  crate,  and  duty  at  60  per  cent  make  a  total 
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protection  of  81  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  alone  at  the 
factory. 

With  respect  to  the  glassware  situation,  the  American  manufac- 
turer has  practically  the  entire  market  of  this  country  on  pressed 
glassware,  and  is  able  to  export  quite  a  quantity  of  the  goods  in  cer- 
tain countries. 

As  to  imports,  they  are  confined  principally  to  lamp  chimneys, 
shades,  and  to  a  limited  amount  of  blown  glassware. 

In  regard  to  toilet  ware,  tiles,  and  sanitary  ware,  an  importer  in 
New  York  informed  us  a  few  days  ago  that  whereas  formerly  he  was 
importing  as  much  as  6,000  crates  of  toilet  ware  yearly,  to-day  he  is 
not  bringing  in  a  single  crate.  I  am  informed  that  under  the  sched- 
ules of  the  Dingley  bill  the  importation  of  sanitary  ware  and  tiles  is 
almost  prohibited.    Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  revenue. 

Pottery  products  to  the  value  of  substantially  $1,000,000  were  ex- 
ported during  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there :  Do  you  attribute  this 
lack  of  importations  to  the  tariff,  or  to  the  superiority  of  our  goods? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  is  absolutely  the  tariff,  together  with  the  geo- 
graphical protection. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest  [addressing  Mr.  Cockran]  that  he 
be  allowed  to  complete  nis  paper  before  you  enter  into  that?  Proceed, 
ilr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  say  pottery  to  the  value  of  a  million  dollars  was 
exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Pottery  manufactured  in  this  country  was  exported 
during  the  year  1907  to  the  extent  practically  of  about  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  is  that? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  was  told  to  finish  here,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  question  later. 

ilr.  Underwood.  All  right 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  under- 
valuation. I  presume  that  the  question  was  first  raised  in  the  year 
1789,  and  without  doubt  it  has  been  prominently  brought  before  the 
country  at  recurring  periods  since  then  whenever  the  subject  of  tariff 
legislation  was  broached.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
fixation  of  tariff  schedules.  Whether  the  rate  be  low  or  high  it  is 
no  restraining  influence  upon  undervaluations,  unless  we  consider 
the  proposition  that  the  lower  you  make  the  schedule  the  less  the 
inducement  is  to  undervalue.  Per  contra,  the  more  you  raise  the 
schedule  the  greater  the  inducement  to  undervalue.  And  hence  these 
gentlemen  who  come  forward  and  ask  that  the  rates  be  advanced 
m  order  to  compensate  for  undervaluation  are  absolutely  illogical 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  they  have  come  to  the 
wrong  forum.    There  are  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 

Sress  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  If  these  gen- 
emen  are  sure  of  the  fact  that  there  is  any  undervaluation,  let  them 
report  the  facts  to  the  proper  authorities,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty 
raav  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor. 

We  stand  here  and  solemnly  affirm  that  we  do  not  believe  in  this 
proposition  of  undervaluation.     The  Treasury  Department  is  pro- 
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vided  with  competent  experts  both  here  and  abroad.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  are  appointed  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  and  skill  in  customs  matters,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
Government  is  back  of  them  to  determine  the  values  at  which  im- 
ported merchandise  shall  be  entered  and  upon  which  duties  shall  be 
paid.  You  must  take  either  the  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma 
and  admit  that  the  allegations  of  undervaluations  are  untrue  or  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and  experts  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  incapable  and  inefficient  and  have  violated  the  oath  of  office 
which  they  took  upon  their  appointment. 

These  gentlemen  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  values  of  mer- 
chandise as  are  the  importers  or  the  manufacturers  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise, and  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  statistics  on  the  under- 
valuation of  merchandise  it  is  either  necessary  for  you  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  as  to  the  percentage  of 
undervaluation,  which  is  infinitesimal,  or  else  charge  the  board  with 
incapacity  in  that  the  undervaluation  was  not  discovered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advances  on  entry  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  are  almost  exclusively 
the  advances  made  by  the  importers,  and  these  additions  are  made  not 
because  the  importer  did  not  purcliase  the  goods  at  the  actual  price 
set  forth  in  the  invoice,  because  he  can  and  will  continue  to  buy  in  the 
oi)en  market  of  Europe  at  those  same  prices  from  parties  who  are 
willing  and  do  sell  goods  freely  and  openly  in  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities at  those  prices,  but  he  adds  to  his  invoice  price  because  the  local 
appraiser  has  advanced  the  values  of  some  importer  who  has  not 
bought  wisely,  who  has  bought  in  less  than  usual  wholesale  quantities, 
or  because  there  is  an  honest  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  appraiser 
that  the  purchase  price  is  too  low.  To  meet  his  ideas  the  importer 
voluntarily  adds  on  entry  to  make  market  value,  pending  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
and  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  be  held  in  damages  in  the  meanwhile 
and  have  penal  duties  assessed  against  him,  and  eventually  the  Board 
of  Appraisers,  upon  the  hearing  of  testimony,  decides  that  the  original 
purchase  price  as  disclosed  in  the  invoice  was  the  correct  market  value 
upon  which  duties  should  have  been  paid,  and  they  so  return  the  in- 
voice, and  in  all  cases  where  additions  on  entry  have  been  made  as 
outlined  above,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  may  subsequently  sustain  the  entered  value,  the  importer 
who  has  made  a  voluntary  addition  on  entrjr  has  no  recourse  whatso- 
ever against  the  Government  for  the  excessive  amount  of  duties  paid 
by  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  French 
pottery  that,  after  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
certain  invoices  of  French  ware  were  advanced  16^  per  cent,  or  26^ 
per  cent  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  similar  Limoges  ware  was 
sold  in  the  market  of  Limoges;  that  this  appraisement  was  set  aside 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact  the  Treasury  Department  sent  a  commission  to  Limoges, 
consisting  of  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  and 
Mr.  Byron  S.  Waite,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  other  two,  members  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  And 
subsequently,  out  of  all  the  negotiations,  was  evolved  a  list  upon 
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which  the  china  people  will  enter  their  merchandise,  and  that  without 
regard  to  the  26|  per  cent  advance  or  anything  else. 

With  respect  to  England,  where  Mr.  William  Burgess,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  who  was  formerly  a  pottery  manufacturer  of  Trenton  and 
United  States  consul  at  Staffordshire  at  the  same  time,  and  who  is 
now  connected  in  some  capacity  with  the  American  Pottery  Associa- 
tion, in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  well-known  New  York  importer,  stated 
[reads]  : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  late  date,  stating  that  I  had  accused  the  Importers  of 
English  wares  of  undervaluations  in  their  custom-house  entries,  I  beg  most 
emphaticiilly  to  deny  any  such  charges.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  publicly  and 
privately  stated  and  still  maintain  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  undervalua- 
tion of  this  class  of  goods,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  could  be,  even  if  there 
was  a  disposition,  on  account  of  the  well-known  values  of  the  goods. 

I  think  we  may,  therefore,  feel  fully  justified  in  saying  merely, 
without  charging  that  the  allegation  in  this  behalf  was  put  forth 
with  ulterior  motives,  that  the  existence  of  undervaluation  is  far 
more  fancied  than  real. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  statistics,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  with  any  statement  in  this  behalf,  merely 
requesting  at  this  time  the  privilege  of  subsequently  filing  a  brief  on 
this  and  other  points  which  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  bring 
out  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal;  but  we  wish  to  invite  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  general  ware 
in  this  country  has  increased  from  $9,479,519  in  1890  to  $10,000,000 
in  1907.  With  respect  to  the  importations  of  decorated  china  in 
1890,  in  round  numbers  it  was  $5,000,000;  in  1893,  $0,821,000;  in 
1896,  $8,223,000;  in  1903,  $9,000,000;  in  1905,  $10,000,000;  and  in 
1907,  a  little  less  than  $12,000,000.  In  other  words,  there  has  been, 
so  far  as  imported  merchandise  is  concerned,  a  natural,  healthy,  rea- 
sonable increase  in  the  importations,  and  there  was  no  unusual  or 
excessive  increase  during  the  pendency  of  the  act  of  1894,  to  wit,  the 
Wilson  bill,  when  the  duties  were  35  per  cent. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  potters  are  concerned,  there  has  likewise 
been  a  reasonable,  natural,  and  healtliy  growth  of  their  business.  In 
1890  there  were  239  pottery  ovens.  To-day  there  are  747.  In  1890 
the  output  was  $9,477,000;  to-day  it  is  $16,000,000. 

We  think,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  these 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  content  with  that  measure  of  protection  which 
they  themselves  have  seen  fit  to  exact.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
they  have  been  selling  their  goods  at  a  price  that  required  no  greater 
protection  than  that  which  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1894.  II 
is  due  primarily  to  internal  competition  that  their  prices  are  so  low 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  as  much  profit  as  they  desired, 
and  not  in  any  sense  to  the  line  of  protection  fixed  in  the  tariff  act; 
and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  measure  of  protection  be  fixed,  not  at 
any  advance  over  the  present  rates,  not  at  the  line  specified  in  the 
Dingley  Act,  but  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  Wilson  bill — 30  and  35 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Wilson  bill,  Mr.  Kinney,  the  importa- 
tions in  1896  were  over  $8,000,000,  and  increased  from  $5,000,000  the 
last  year  of  the  McKinley  bill,  when  the  duty  was  60  per  cent,  to 
something  over  $8,000,000  in  two  years  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Is 
that  not  true? 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  haven't  those  figures  before  me,  Mr.  Chairmanu 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  them  before  me.  Then  the  Dingley 
Act  came  in,  and  in  1898  the  importations  were  less  than  ^,000.006. 
Of  course  that  was  on  a  smaller  or  narrower  market  than  there  is 
to-day  on  account  of  the  increased  population.  And  in  1907  the 
total  importations  on  painted  glass  were  $8,913,000,  or  nearly 
$9,000,000,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  slight  advantage 
to  an  importer  at  least  under  tne  35  per  cent  duty. 

I  did  not  understand  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose  letter  you 
read,  stating  that  there  is  no  undervaluation  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  William  Burgess,  who  is  associated  with  the 
American  Potters'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  letter  published?  I  suppose  it 
was  published.    Is  it  a  private  letter? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  was  a  private  letter,  and  it  was  shown  to  a  gentle- 
man who  made  this  statement  to  me.  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  did 
not  see  the  letter  myself,  but  the  statement  was  made.  I  think  the 
letter  is  in  the  room  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  letter  is  here?  Let  it  be  produced 
and  go  into  the  record,  the  whole  of  it.  That  is  the  shortest  way  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  the  letter  here,  dated  October  9,  1897,  and 
I  believe  that  the  situation  is  exactly  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  that 
date.     Following  is  the  letter  referred  to: 

intebnational  pottery  company, 

Manufacturing  Potters, 
Trenton,  N,  J.,  October  9,  1897, 
Mr.  Edward  Boote, 

50  Park  Place,  Neto  York. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  a  late  date,  stating  that  I  had  accnsed 
the  Imimrters  of  English  wares  of  undervaluations  in  their  custom-house  entries, 
I  beg  most  emiihatically  to  deny  any  such  charge.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
publicly  and  privately  stated,  and  still  maintain,  that  there  has  been  little  or 
no  undervaluation  of  this  class  of  goods,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  could 
be,  even  if  there  was  the  disposition,  on  account  of  the  well-known  value  of  the 
goods. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  Burgess. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  the 
lower  the  duty  the  less  the  undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Possibly  you  did  not  hear;  I  mentioned  that  in  my 
report. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  theory?  You  do  not 
subscribe  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  that  that  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  1897  to  1907  there  would  be  a  margin  t)f 
difference  as  to  what  the  situation  might  possibly  be  as  regards 
undervaluation? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  an  explanation  of  that  would  be  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  that  if  a  man  was  trying  to  defraud  he  would 
be  more  tempted  to  defraud  for  a  large  amount  than  a  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  might  be  honest  if  he  only  made  $35,  and 
dishonest  if  he  made  $100. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  letter  of  1897  referring  to  the  im- 
portations and  valuations  of  35  per  cent  duty,  while  the  condition 
to-day  is  on  a  60  per  cent  duty  for  the  same  goods? 
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Mr.  KiNNET.  Well,  Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Burgess  is  here,  and  he 
will  probably  tell  you  what  the  facts  are  as  to  the  rascalities  of  the 
importers  at  present. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  forget  to  ask  me  a  question  upon 
this  point,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact,  and  tir  to  make  it 
clear  from  my  standpoint,  as  to  the  impracticability  of  assessing  a 
duty  on  the  wholesale  prices. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  did  not  hear  what  Mr.  Jones  had  to  say,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  very  sure  that  I  made  that  point  clear  to  you.  Upon 
the  importation  of  china  from  a  foreign  country — ^that  is,  bringing 
it  into  this  country — there  is  no  market  value  on  it,  but  a  verv  small 
percentage  of  the  goods  established  before  the  goods  are  really  sold* 
The  goods  are  of  a  great  variety. 

The  only  reason  to  which  we  can  attribute  our  success  in  importing 
goods  is  the  fact  that  in  each  year  the  variety  is  changed.  This  year 
we  have  to  have  practically  a  new  line  of  goods  from  those  that  we 
had  last  year,  so  we  go  in  the  open  market  in  Europe — that  is,  my  firm 
does,  and  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — and  we  seldom  buy  the 
same  thing  that  we  had  the  year  before.  We  go  to  the  factories  and 
select  the  novelties;  in  fact,  we  try  to  find  the  thin^  the  people  are 
not  posted  upon  with  respect  to  price  or  value,  and  things  upon  which 
we  can  make  a  fair  percentage  of  profit;  because,  after  goods  have 
been  introduced  here  for  a  year  they  become  close-outs,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  market  is  changed.  The  people  do  not  want  them,  regardless 
of  price.  They  say,  "I  have  had  those  last  year  and  must  have 
something  new  now."  Very  much  like  a  woman  over  last  year's 
bonnet.  And  for  that  reason  we  are  constantly  buying  new  goods, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  produce  them  each  year  or 
they  can  not  hold  their  trade. 

Now  the  price  at  which  we  sell  those  goods  is  not  fixed,  and  can 
not  be  fixed  until  we  get  those  goods  and  know  what  they  cost  us 
exactly  laid  down  in  a  place  of  business  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
where  most  of  us  are ;  and  then  we  see  what  we  can  get  for  those  goods 
as  a  fair  comparison  against  other  goods  of  the  same  nature.  We 
then  fix  the  price  at  which  we  will  sell  them.  The  price  is  fixed  in 
various  ways.  We  have,  I  am  free  to  say,  three  different  prices  on 
the  same  article,  in  which  we  are  perfectly  justified,  and  we  tell 
every  customer  that  we  have  got  them.  The  first  price  is,  for  instance, 
$2.25  a  dozen  for  an  article  that  retails  for  25  cents.  That  means 
that  if  a  man  buys  less  than  the  package  in  which  those  goods  come 
to  us  packed,  the  bundle  in  which  they  come — perhaps  a  dozen  cups 
and  saucers  of  different  varieties  of  decorations  packed  in  one 
bundle — if  we  break  up  that  bundle  we  have  to  select  out  those  differ- 
ent decorations  which  we  have  put  there  purposely  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers a  great  variety  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  pack  them  up  again 
in  another  package,  and  be  careful  that  they  are  not  broken ;  and  for 
that  we  charge  25  cents  more  than  if  the  man  buys  the  original  pack- 
age.    So  there  is  the  first  price  of  $2.25. 

The  next  price  is  for  the  original  package  if  he  buys  them  in  the 
bundle  in  which  they  are  packed.  Then  we  come  to  the  case  proposi- 
tion, or  in  some  cases  the  gross  proposition.  We  will  say :  "  It  you 
want  to  buy  a  gross  of  those  goods  we  will  make  them  to  you  at  $1.80." 
Or  we  will  say:  "  In  50  to  100  dozen  lots,  if  you  wish  to  buy  those 
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f[oods,  we  will  sell  them  for  $1.60."  Then  we  come  to  the  propositioii 
or  importation,  and  we  say :  "  If  you  wish  to  buy  tliose  goods  at  the 
seaboard,  we  will  sell  them  to  you  direct,  and  you  pay  the  freight 
from  the  seaboard,  and  we  will  make  you  that  for  10  cents  less;  or, 
if  you  place  an  order  with  us  for  10  cases  of  those  goods  we  wiU  im- 
port them  for  you,  and  we  will  have  them  here  in  six  months  from 
now,  shipped  direct  from  the  seaboard,  and  in  that  case  we  will  give 
another  10  or  5  cents  less."  I  say  that  the  only  way  it  is  possible  to 
fix  a  duty  on  the  wholesale  price  is  to  establish  what  percentage 
should  be  added  to  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  and  make  the  whole- 
sale price.  If  an  importer  in  New  York  has  goods  which  he  imports 
for  me,  he  will  import  them  for  me  on  5  per  cent  of  what  they  cost, 
while  another  imjjorter  might  say :  "  You  do  not  buy  quite  as  many 
goods  as  John  Smith  does,  but  I  will  import  for  you,  and  will  charge 
you  10  per  cent  about,"  and  so  on  up  to  50  per  cent,  when  you  come  to 
selling  m  bundles  at  $2.25  per  dozen.  That  is  the  impracticability,  as 
I  see  it,  in  my  own  opinion,  of  putting  a  percentage  on  a  wholesale 
price.  If  these  goods  were  staple,  and  if  they  were  bought  from  year 
to  year,  and  a  market  value  fixed  like  there  is  on  nails  or  iron  or  a 
grcuit  many  other  staple  things,  it  might  be  a  very  much  different 
pronoftition. 

Ijie  Chairman.  They  are  not  all  in  the  same  degree,  and  there  is 
the  same  diflloultv  about  fixing  a  market  price  abroad  on  these  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney,  ''fhe  price  is  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  who  makes 
the  goods. 

The  ('iiAiRMAN.  One  factory  may  charge  one  price  and  another 
another  price,  and  make  larger  sales  by  the  case,  as  you  say,  than  for 
a  single  dozen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  All  those  factors  enter  into 
it  when  you  come  to  fix  the  price  at  all,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  K*iNNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  fix  it  here,  we  could  have  the  witnesses 
come  hero,  and  the  matter  could  be  determined;  determined  whether 
there  was  undervaluation  or  not,  the  appraisers  could  go  into  the 
matter,  the  witnesses  could  be  summonea,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amiiUHl,  and  all  tliat  sort  of  thing,  making  them  produce  their  books 
and  invoices,  and  everything  of  that  kind  could  be  done  here  instead 
of  having  it  depend  entirely  upon  verbal  statements  without  oath,  or 
without  sanction  of  law  abroad. 

Now,  Mr.  Kinney,  right  in  that  connection,  have  you  not  a  sus- 
picion that  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  levied  on  the  wholesale  price  here 
would  give  more  revenue  on  the  same  amount  of  goods  imported  than 
the  duty  of  ()0  per  cent  upon  the  prices  abroad,  m  the  way  they  are 
now  ostal)lished  for  customs  purposes? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  certainly  do,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  the  lower 
the  duty  the  more  foreign  goods  would  come  into  this  country. 

Tlie  (hiAiRMAN.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  upon  the  same  goods,  not  upon  an 
additional  amount  of  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  On  exactly  the  same  goods,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  importations. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  believe  that  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  or  32^  per  cent, 
as  you  stated,  added  to  the  wholesale' price  of  goods  in  this  country, 
would  bring  more  goods  in  from  the  foreign  countries  than  at  the 
present  rate,  because  it  would  be  a  cheaper  rate  of  duty,  provided  that 
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you  take  the  lowest  wholesale  price  and  not  the  highest  wholesale 
price. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  average  wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  There  is  not  any  average. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  if  a  man  sells  a  lot  of  goods 
at  one  price,  and  you  at  another,  and  somebody  else  at  another,  there 
is  an  average  price  for  the  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  exactly  what  you  will  find.  You  could  not 
come  to  the  city  of  Washington,  or  go  to  New  York,  or  any  other 
city  and  find  a  dozen  dealers  who  had  bought  exactly  the  same  thing 
knowingly  that  the  other  men  had  bought,  and  yet  no  two  of  them 
would  have  exactly  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  possibly  true,  and  still  that  doesn't  prevent 
fixing  a  wholesale  price  on  these  goods,  which  is  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  you  want  to  get 
that  down  to  a  practical  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to 
get  it  so  that  the  importers  and  manufacturers  will  both  be  satisfied 
that  we  are  honestly  collecting  the  duty  which  we  prescribe  under  the 
law.  That  is  all  I  want.  I  have  no  other  interest  in  the  matter,  not 
a  particle. 

Air.  Kinney.  And  we  cooperate  with  you  most  heartily,  and  I 
wish  that  there  could  be  some  means  devised  by  which  this  question  of 
undervaluation  would  get  out  of  the  minds  of  our  competitors;  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  exists  through  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  what 
they  think  it  does. 

TT he  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  fixing  of  these  duties  a  good  many 
things  enter  into  the  consideration  of  how  to  do  it — the  difference  of 
cost  liere  and  abroad,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — ^but  the  basis  of  it, 
if  it  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  is  the  fairness  of  the  valuation,  and  if 
we  can  make  that  absolutely  fair  we  have  eliminated  one  source  of 
uncertainty  and  injustice,  feut  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  sides  here 
would  agree  that  any  scheme  that  would  enable  us  to  collect  the  duty 
when  we  put  it  into  the  law  would  be  the  just  and  proper  thing  to 
do;  so  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject  we  would 
be  most  glad  to  hear  them.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  fair  col- 
lection of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  would  feel  that  a  change  in  putting  valuations  on 
goods  on  this  side,  as  you  suggest,  would  bring  about  a  greater  vari- 
ance of  opinions  as  to  valuation  that  exists  to-day  when  j'ou  buy 
them  from  the  manufacturer.  I  was  talking  with  a  domestic  manu- 
facturer the  other  day,  just  as  an  instance  to  show  you  how  profits 
are  added.  He  said  "  I  make  a  set  that  I  sell  for  $1.30.  To  be  sure, 
I  sell  it  close,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  practically  anything 
out  of  it  excepting  the  overhead  charges.  I  put  35  cents'  worth  of 
decoration  on  that  and  I  get  $3.25  for  it,  and  simply  because  nobody 
knows  what  that  decoration  is  worth.  I  put  25  cents'  worth  of  deco- 
ration on  it  and  I  raise  the  price  a  dollar,  and  if  I  put  10  cents'  worth 
of  decoration  on  it  I  raise  the  price  a  half  a  dollar." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  actually  done  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  gentleman  told  me  (and  he  is  a  man  oi  his  word) 
that  that  is  absolutely  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  going  abroad 
and  buying  some  new  styles  of  goods,  and  with  respect  to  the  change 
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of  styles,  somewhat  after  the  change  in  styles  of  women's  bonnets. 
You  stated  that  you  buy  them  at  such  a  price  as  you  could  make  a 
fair  percentage  of  profit.  I  think  that  states  fairly  what  you  said. 
Is  your  idea  of  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  the  same  as  is  this  gentle- 
man's that  you  spoke  aoout,  who  places  35  cents'  worth  of  decoration 
ui>on  his  goods  and  raises  the  price  to  $3?  Do  you  regard  that  as  a 
fair  percentage  of  profit  ? 

Mr,  Kinney.  I  am  too  honest,  but  I  believe  it 

The  Chairman.  I  wi<h  the  importers  were  the  same  way,  because 
I  think  that  that  practice  of  going  over  there  and  buying  these  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  in  here  and  selling  them  at  this 
greater  increased  cost,  if  that  exists,  as  you  say  it  does  in  your 
case 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  did  not  say  in  my  case,  but  I  say  the  domestic 
product 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  fair  percentage  of  profit.  You  did  not 
tell  us  what  that  fair  percentage,  of  profit  in  this  new  style  was. 

Mr.  Kinney.  A  fair  percentage  of  profit  to  a  man  who  handles 
china  is  anywhere  from  10  to  50  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  his  goods. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  go  over  there  and  buy  goods  and  come  here 
and  add  50  per  cent  of  profit  to  them,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  suspicion 
to  some  of  these  manuiacturers  that  you  are  engaged  in  under- 
valuation. 

Mr.  Kinney.  But  the  50  per  cent  profit  is  based  upon  50  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  the  goods.  I  referred  to  the  $2.25  open  stock,  and 
which  is  illustrative,  where  I  open  up  and  sell  them  at  $2.25,  when 
I  sell  the  same  goods  for  $1.50,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  seU  you  or 
any  other  man  in  the  world  all  the  ffobds  he  willbuy  if  he  will  pay 
for  them  on  a  10  per  cent  margin,  but  he  must  buy  them  my  way. 
He  must  take  the  goods  from  the  seaboard.  I  have  often  sold  them 
for  less  than  that,  new  goods. 

Now,  I  will  explain  another  thing  for  you.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  manufacturer  figures  on  any  positive  and  horizontal  percentage 
of  profit  on  his  goods.  I  do  not  oelieve  it  is.  done  by  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  And  I  do  not  believe  it  is  done  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. It  is  exactly  like  an  artist  who  paints  a  beautiful  picture- 
He  will  say  "  I  will  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  that"  Another  man 
may  put  just  as  much  work  on  a  picture  and  sell  it  for  less  money. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so ;  and  with  a  man  of  an  easy  conscience 
there  is  unlimited  chance  for  undervaluation  of  these  goods,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  only  way  I  can  see  for  undervaluation  is  con- 
nivance with  the  manufactory  itself.  In  all  cases  where  he  buys  the 
goods  he  furnishes  the  customer  with  an  invoice  and  swears  to  it 
that  it  is  a  certified  copy  at  the  prices  sold.  If  you  put  the  question 
to  Mr.  Jones,  and  ask  him  if  he  imported  any  goods  and  paid  a  duty 
upon  them  at  less  value  than  he  paid  for  the  goods,  he  will  tell  you 
"No."  I  have  imported  goods  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and  I 
have  never  had  that  come  up  to  me.  I  have  never  paid  dutv  on  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  at  a  less  price  than  we  paid  for  the  gooas;  and 
I  will  say  further  that  we  have  never  had  a  manufacturer  suggest 
such  a  thing  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  manufacturers  do,  but 
personally  I  have  myself,  when  I  have  been  over  there,  had  them 
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offer  to  rive  me  two  bills,  one  being  at  the  lower  rate  for  duty  pur- 
poses ana  one  at  the  purchase  price. 

Mr.  KiNNET.  I  must  qualify  my  statement  of  a  moment  ago 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  made  reply  to  that  which  was  not 
complimentary  to  the  gentleman  who  did  it,  and  to  my  astonishment 
they  very  often  testified — of  course  I  made  proper  allowance  for  the 
truth  of  the  statements  made — ^that  a  great  many  American  pur- 
chasers would  take  those  two  bills  for  the  purpose  of  using  one  with 
the  customs  officials. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  not  state  just  exactljr  what  you  said  to  the 
man  who  made  you  that  jproposition,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  told  him  that  he  not  only  wanted  me  to  steal, 
but  to  make  a  false  afRdavit  in  order  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  rather 
uncomplimentary  to  him  that  he  had  sized  me  up  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  naturally  raised  some  suspicion  in  your  mind 
that  that  is  the  general  practice  in  foreign  countries.  I  would  like  to 
qualify  my  statement  m  this  way:  I  said  that  I  never  had  had  a 
manufacturer  of  goods  intimate  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  to  be 
done  or  could  have  been  done  or  would  be  done.  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  that  you  have  had  exactly,  that  of  going  into  some  bric-a- 
brac  store,  or  novelty  store,  or  some  antique  place  in  Europe,  and 
wanting  something  for  my  own  use.  They  almost  invariably  say: 
"Do  you  want  another  bill  for  the  custom-house?"  I  think  that 
possibly  there  is  one  reason  why  the  gentlemen  around  this  board  may 
feel  that  there  have  been  unaervaluations  from  the  manufacturers' 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  there  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  is  not  ac- 
counted for  largely  in  this  way:  AVhen  you  go  into  a  retail  house  in 
London  or  in  Paris  and  make  a  purchase  j'ou  get  it  at  a  retail  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  if  that  same  man  was  going  to  sell  it  to  you 
laid  down  in  New  York,  he  would  put  it  through  the  custom-house 
properly  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  therefore  he  marks  down  your 
bill  for  you.  He  marks  it  down  to  the  wholesale  price  at  which  he 
or  anybody  else  could  mark  it. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  had  exactly  that  same  statement  made  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  that  question  and  answer  I  do  not  won- 
der that  there  is  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand  that  your  specific  recommendation  is  a 
change  of  the  55  per  cent  rate  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  present  60  per 
cent  rate  to  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Are  you  also  a  retailer,  like  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Kinney.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  you  know  something,  as  a  retailer,  about  the 
opinions  of  the  retailers  on  these  propositions? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  you  represent  a  large  number  of  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Are  the  wholesalers  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
association  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Or  do  you  represent  some  independent  ones? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  represent,  I  suppose — ^the  fact  is,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  I  do  represent.    I  was  asked  to  come  to  New  York  by  Mr.  Jones 
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to  meet  him,  and  we  would  talk  the  matter  over  and  see  what  argu- 
ment we  could  present  here  which  would  be  logical  and  fair. 

JVIr.  BouTELL.  He  spoke  of  an  association  containing  some  70  or 
more. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  belong  to  that  association,  and  I  will  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  Mr.  Jones  had  said  in  regard  to  this  association,  that  we 
get  togetlier  once  a  year,  have  something  to  eat,  and  then  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  and  possibly  the  day  in  talking  over  the  situation 
so  far  as  crockery  is  concerned.  We  talk  about  the  good  sides  of  it 
and  the  bad  sides  of  it.  We  try  to  get  tpgether  on  a  mutual  under- 
standing; in  other  words,  what  is  a  fair  price — that  is  the  way  we 
put  it  to  ourselves — for  us  to  ask  for  white  granite?  The  American 
sells  his  at  so  and  so,  and  it  costs  so  much  laid  down  in  Xew  York ; 
what  is  the  fair  price,  and  so  on.  Another  gentleman  speaks  up  and 
says,  "•  Down  on  the  Mississippi  River  we  get  so  and  so,"  and  an- 
other says  in  New  York  he  gets  so  and  so.  And  then,  after  a  while, 
a  price  is  found  that  is  generally  agreeable,  and  we  will  go  home  and 
tell  our  traveling  man  to  get  that  price  when  he  can.  We  have  a 
great  many  outside  competitors,  and  the  outside  competitors  make  the 
prices.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  00  per  cent  of  the  goods  fixes  the 
price  for  the  whole. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  heard  Mr.  Jones's  statement  in  reference  to  that 
matter? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  heard  part  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Did  you  hear  his  replies  to  my  questions  in  reference 
to  full  and  free  competition,  notwithstanding  his  agreement? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Did  you  hear  his  reply  to  my  proposition  of  placing 
the  cheaper  grades  upon  the  free  list  and  putting  the  60  per  cent  duty, 
say,  at  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  His  reply  being  that  that  would  greatly  cheapen  the 
cost  of  the  cheap  goods  to  the  retailer,  and  therefore  to  the  consumer, 
practically  to  tne  extent  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  I  do,  provided  that  you  can  properly  find 
the  dividing  line. 

Mr.  Boutell.  As  I  understand  it,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail ; 
but  the  placing  upon  the  free  list  of  the  cheaper  qualities  of  these 
goods,  and  putting  the  GO  per  cent  duty,  say,  at  50  per  cent,  would  give 
cheaper  goods  to  the  consumer,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  wholesalers  are  there  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  your  State? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Probably  maybe  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Bol^ell.  And  this,  of  course,  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  retailers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  we  come  to  the  only  other  class  to  be  con- 
sidered, who  we  call  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  these 
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goods.  Of  course,  we  can  only  get  his  opinion,  as  it  were,  through 
flieir  representatives.  They  can  not  come  here  individually,  or  in 
mass.  Do  you  think  this  proposition  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  oi  the  consumer? 

ilr.  Kinney.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  your  State?  I  take  it  then  that  this  return  to  the 
Wilson  rate  meets  the  approval  of  the  Ohio  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  it  meets  substantially  the  approval  of  the  Rej> 
resentatives  in  Congress? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

I  thought  that  there  was  possibly  a  little  misunderstanding  up  here 
in  Mr.  Jones's  remarks  in  regard  to  cheap  grades  of  goods  which  he 
said  were  excluded  from  importation.  That  refers  to  what  is  known 
as  Rockingham  yellow  ware,  of  which  there  is  a  very  slight  sale  in 
our  business.  I  do  not  suppose  it  amounts  to  one-tenth  of  our  busi- 
ness ;  it  is  almost  entirely  gone.  Naturally  they  want  domestic  goods, 
because  we  can  not  import  them.  Their  yellow  pie  plates  and  tea- 
pots and  yellow  bowls,  and  a  few  things  of  that  kind — that  is  entirely 
manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  United  States  by  the  American 
potters.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  know  of,  with  the  exception  of 
what  we  call  Rockingham  goods  with  some  little  decoration  on,  such 
as  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  do  not  put  on,  and  sold  to  the 
common  class  of  people,  who  have  some  little  fancy  for  them. 

ilr.  Underwood.  Awhile  ago  I  believe  you  said  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  this  ware  amounted  to  $1,000,000  a  year.  What  proportion  is 
the  exportation  as  compared  to  the  American  product  of  that  par- 
ticular ware? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  take  it  that  that  information  that  I  received 
referred  to  tableware.  It  may  be  possible  that  sanitary  ware  may 
have  come  into  it;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  domestic  ware 
shown  in  my  statement  was  $16,000,000  and  the  importations  $1,000,- 
000,  so  that  would  be  1  to  16. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  exportations  were  $1,000,000  and  the  importa- 
tions were  nothing  in  that  line.  The  American  manufacturer  does 
not  export  any  high-^ade  wares,  does  he? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Iso,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  was  cheap  ware  that  was  exported? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  believe  your  testimony  is  that  there  is 
none  of  that  cheap  ware  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  they  export  what  we  call  white  dinner  ware, 
which  is  a  very  large  share  of  our  importation.  T>?ey  export  prob- 
ably this  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware — I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  included  or  not.  A  good  deal  of  this  importation  comes  to  Canada, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  exportations  from  this  country  go 
to  Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  quite  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  export  to  any  European  countries? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  we  do.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
potters  export,  excepting  to  Canada.    That  is  all  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Where  the  American  potters  export  to  Canada, 
the  goods  have  to  pay  a  Canadian  duty? 

ilr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  compete  with  English  pottery,  that  does  not 
pav  as  much  duty  going  into  Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  duty  paid  by  the 
American  potter  and  the  English  potter  in  the  export  trade  to  the 
Canadicin  market? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  differential  of  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  that  pottery  comes  in  10  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  American  pottery,  on  duty? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  American  potter  is  able  to  compete  in 
the  Canadian  market  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  seem  to;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  United  States 
Pottery  Association? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  what  basis  are  they  organized  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  it  is  an  association  of  American  potters. 
Mr.  George  Thompson  is  the  president,  and  he  is  here  with  you  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  an  association  in  which  they  attend  to  busi- 
ness by  mutual  agreement,  or  do  they  control  the  capital  of  the  pot- 
tery companies  or  America? 

Mr.  Kinney.  By  mutual  agreement;  all  individual  potters. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  this  association  endeavor  to  maintain  and 
fix  prices  for  the  pottery  that  they  manufacture? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  a  question  which  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
further  than  that  among  the  high-grade  potters — ^that  is,  the  large 
potters,  who  make  the  best  goods — their  discounts  are  always  the 
same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  always  maintain  the  same  discounts? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Discount  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  belong  to  the  association? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  belong  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  there  be  any  competition  in  the  market 
against  the  American  pottery  companies,  on  the  lower  grade  products 
that  they  produce,  it  must  of  necessity  come  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  on 
thoFc  linos  to-day? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Chairman 
Payne,  that  your  profits  ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  about  an  average? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  would  have 
to  take  the  volume  of  our  business  and  figure  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  do  that  when 
you  go  back  home,  filing  your  brief  here  ? 
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ilr.  Kinney.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so;  and  in  order  to  make 
that  more  apparent — because  we  may  sell  goods  at  a  higher  or  lower 
nite  than  some  others — I  will  ask  that  a  number  of  houses  give  the 
average. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  will  ask  that,  too. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood, that  your  discounts  were  the  same.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  you  get  the  same  prices  from  one  as  another? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;   for  a  few  of  the  larger  potteries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  catalogue  OTices  are  the  same? 

Mr,  Kinney.  The  catalogue  prices.  They  have  the  lowest  dis- 
counts, and  their  goods  are  listed  on  the  basis  of  $8  a  pound  sterlinff 
on  the  plain  white  goods.  On  the  decorated  goods  they  are  listed 
according  to  each  factory's  notion ;  and  on  some  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers— the  most  important  ones — they  come  to  us  for  the  same 
discount  that  the  other  one  does.  But  from  the  least  important  manu- 
facturer— the  manufacturer  who  does  not  make. as  good  goods,  the 
inferior  lines  of  goods — ^they  can  be  bought  at  10  to  15  per  cent  less 
money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  sells  to  anybody  who  buys? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Anybody  who  has  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  do  you  turn  your  money  over  in  twelve 
months? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  turn  it  over  more  than  once,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  say  about  twice. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  cause  to  believe  that  manufacturers  of 
ware  in  European  countries  or  importers  of  pottery  in  the  United 
States  are  any  more  honest  or  conscientious  than  manufacturers  of 
laces  in  Europe  or  importers  of  laces  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  because  I  am  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  any  lace  manufacturer.  I  have  met  many  of 
the  potters  in  Europe,  and  I  consider  them  a  very  honest  lot  of  peo- 
ple. They  figure  that  their  reputation  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  some  years  ago  the  United  States  Government 
sent  somebody  over  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  undervaluation  of 
laces  and  found  that  the  Government  wnis  getting  swindled  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  undervaluation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  any  easier  to  do  that  with  reference  to  laces  than  with 
pottery. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  say  it  would,  because  if  you  want  to  take  an 
expert  and  go  to  an  importer  or  any  manudfacturer,  I  do  not  care 
where  he  exists  on  continental  Europe,  and  ask  him  how  much  it 
costs  to  produce  those  ffoods,  and  they  could  come  pretty  close  to  it 
They  know  what  decalcomania  costs,  they  know  what  the  bodies 
cost,  and  certain  decorations,  and  a  manufacturer  will  manufacture, 
say,  four  different  articles  of  the  same  nature,  vases  and  so  forth,  and 
a  certain  buyer  will  want  them  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  and  another 
will  want  a  little  more,  and  another  will  want  a  little  more,  although 
they  all  cost  the  same.  There  was  an  attempt — and  I  want  to  speak 
of  it  briefly — ^to  establish  that  the  potters  of  Europe  were  sending 
goods  in  here  at  a  value  less  than  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  home 
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market — and  I  believe  that  the  newspaper  statement  can  be  corrobo- 
rated— in  which  Mr.  Burgess,  as  representing  the  American  potters, 
proceeded  to  buy  three  dinner  sets  of  some  department  store  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  getting  them  at  the  home-price  market,  the 
market  of  the  country,  and  uiose  dinner  sets  were  shipped  over 
here,  or  samples  of  them,  to  show  that  the  goods  coming  in  of  a 
similar  nature  were  undervalued,  and  the  appraiser  raised  the  duty 
on  the  goods,  and  afterwards  the  judge,  Judge  Waite,  I  believe  it 
was,  sustained  the  importation  at  the  old  price  at  which  they  were 
first  brought  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  not  large  exportations  of  cheap  wares,  toilet 
sets  and  sanitary  sets,  from  Canada  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Kinney.  As  I  understand  it,  and  if  I  am  informed  correctly, 
there  is  a  lower  price  given  when  shipments  are  made  to  Canada  than 
when  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
profits  of  the  retail  dealers,  excepting  where  they  retail  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  the  retail  dealer  gets  as  much  profit  as  you  do, 
10  to  50  per  cent,  and  turns  his  money  over  twice  a  year,  then  the  fel- 
low that  pays  the  ultimate  price  gets  it  in  the  neck  from  tlie  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  the  class  of  goods  that  we  sell  particularly  are 
a  very  cheap  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  cheap  article  that  most  of  the  people  use,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  apt  to  turn  over  goods  that  you  make 
50  per  cent  profit  on  twice  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  item  of  freight,  of  the  amount  of  freight 
that  you  give,  you  did  not  give  the  items.  You  say  that  the  freight 
is  so  much.  Have  you  given  the  items  of  freight  in  your  paper  so 
that  the  committee  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  About  this  Canadian  tariff,  how  much  is  the  tariff 
on  American  pottery  shipped  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  it  is  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  English  tariff  is  30  per  cent:  that  would 
be  20  per  cent,  and,  if  Mr.  Jones  is  correct,  that  would  be  about  the 
cost  01  tlie  ocean  freight,  and  you  give  us  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Also  as  to  the  breakage  and  items  of  that  kind,  and  why  an 
American  manufacturer  would  be  just  about  on  an  even  basis  with 
the  English  manufacturer  in  entering  the  Canadian  market,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

]Mr.  Kinney.  I  doubt  if  10  per  cent  would  cover  the  difference,  but 
it  might,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  10  per  cent  would  not  cover  the 
cost  of  breakage  and  freight,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  the  American  would  have  the  best 
of  it  in  the  market? 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  they  would,  taking  the  price  at  which  they 
manufacture  their  goods,  as  against  what  the  English  manufacturers 
sell  their  goods  for  there. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  the  American  manufac- 
turers classify  their  goods  in  catalogues,  and  do  fix  a  wholesale  price 
by  stating  the  amount  of  discount  on  the  different  amounts  of  pur- 
chases, and  so  forth,  which  is  all  the  same,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble 
about  getting  the  wholesale  price  of  American  pottery. 

]tfr.  Kinney.  It  would  be  less  trouble  about  getting  the  wholesale 
price  of  American  pottery  or  English  pottery  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  wholesale 
price  of  foreign  pottery  in  this  country  on  affidavits  is  not  insur- 
mountable? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  the  wholesale  price  of  half  of  the  goods  we  bring  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
wholesale  price  on  the  goods  imported  here,  while  it  is. so  easy  to  get 
it  on  the  American  product  in  England  and  Germany,  and  on  the 
products  there.     I  do  not  get  that  idea. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  manufactures  of  pottery,  with  the  exception  of 
fancy  goods,  are  dinner  ware  and  the  toilet  wares,  on  which  there  is  a 
staple  price.  The  same  thing  exists  in  England.  I  can  give  you  the 
sale  price  of  certain  grades  of  English  goods  that  I  know  what  the 
importers  of  New  York  sell  for.  I  am  pretty  well  posted  on  that. 
I  can  give  you  a  fair  market  value  on  certain  grades  or  goods.  Those 
goods  are  the  same  goods  that  the  domestic  potters  manufacture  out- 
side of  what  they  manufacture  in  fancy  goods — that  is,  in  vases  and 
fancy  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  that  importations 
into  this  country  are  high  grade,  largely? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  that  they  are;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  this  duty  in  the  way  of  revenue,  at  60  per 
cent,  is  a  duty  largely  on  luxuries? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  common,  ordinary  man  gets  his  pottery 
by  competition  in  the  United  States  on  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir;  the  pottery  of  England  is  brought  into  this 
country  at  GO  per  cent,  and  the  advantage  to  the  consumer,  or  the 
common  people,  is  just  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  means  as  it  is 
to  the  wealthy  man  in  proportion  to  his.  We  have  a  pottery  in  this 
country  which  is  a  great  credit  to  the  country,  the  Lenox  pottery,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  They  make  beautiful  goods,  and  goods  that  compare 
favorably  with  the  Vienna  make  of  goods,  crusted  gold,  and  so  on. 
It  is  a  great  credit  to  this  country.  But  still,  their  product  is  very 
small,  very  limited,  and  is  sold  principally  through  the  jewelry-store 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  high  grade? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  the  high  grade. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  Syracuse  pottery? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  they  make  a  hotel  line  of  china,  and  one  or  two 
concerns  make  a  line  of  dinner  ware  in  competition  with  the  German 
or  P>ench  china  goods.    I  have  two  samples  here 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Company! 
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Mr.  Kinney.  Onondaga  Company  makes  principally  hotel  ware. 
We  have  the  agency  of  their  gooas  in  Cleveland,  ana  sell  quite  a  good 
many,  and  they  are  very  good  goods.  But  I  will  say-  that  so  far  as 
hotel  ware  is  concerned,  there  has  been  quite  a  great  deal  of  their 
goods  sold  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Onondaga  potteries  make  as  fine  chinaware 
as  any  pottery  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  it  for  household  use? 

Mr.  IviNNEY.  I  will  qualify  that  statement  and  take  back  what  I 
said.  I  was  in  their  sample  room  awhile  ago,  but  we  never  bought 
any.    I  remember  seeing  some  very  handsome  goods  on  their  shelves. 

The  Chairman.  An  ordinary  man  can  get  a  dinner  set  for  $22  or 
$23,  a  fine  set,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  a  sample  here  of  a  dinner-plate  grade  of 
Haviland  china  tliat  was  copied  exactly,  or  nearly  so — ^as  close  as 
they  could  get  it — by  a  Syracuse  pottery,  and  shows  a  difference  in 
price  of  just  about  100  per  cent.  They  are  selling  against  the  cost 
price  of  Haviland  goods,  which  we  buy  in  $50,000  quantity  prices. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  that  Haviland  pottery  over  here 

Jou  sell  it  for  a  good  deal  more  than  it  costs  there  without  any  duty 
eing  paid;  a  good  many  times  over,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  think  not.  We  sell  it  very  close;  are  com- 
pelled to.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  samples  if  you  would  like 
to  see  them  of  the  Haviland  and  the  American  made'  goods  to  com- 
pete with  them,  and  show  you  exactly  the  difference  in  the  cost 
They  are  right  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Haviland 
ware,  which  is  imported  ware,  is  no  better  than  the  Syracuse  product! 

Mr.  Kinney,  ^o;  I  think  it  is  better. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  them  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  misunderstood  your  answer  then.  Did  you  not 
understand  him  to  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
the  difference.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that  he  could  not 
tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  meant  an  ordinary  consumer,  not  an  expert 
like  himself,  of  course;  but  the  ordinary  buyer. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  quality. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  you  had  better  bring  those  samples  for- 
ward. 

(The  witness  here  produces  samples  of  china  ware  referred  to.) 

I  can  explain  the  method  of  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and 
the  reason  why  they  are  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  the  figures.  They  cost  $1.94,  and  we  pay 
$3.03  in  the  East  in  bidding  for  $50,000  worth  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  cheaper  here  than  the  Haviland  chinat 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  it  for  less, 

Mr.  Kinney.  A  good,  deal  less. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  state  it  better  by  showing  you  the  goods.  This 
set  [exhibiting  a  set  of  Haviland  china]  is  sold  at  $65,  and  this  set 
[exhibiting  a  set  of  Onondaga  ware]  is  sold  at  $35  a  set.  These  are 
among  the  high-priced  retail  wares. 

The  Chairman.  The  Haviland  is  $65? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  That  Onondaga  ware  sells  for  $31.59.  That 
is  the  retail  price.  On  further  consideration  I  find  that  I  have  given 
you  the  wrong  figures.  The  Onondaga  set  costs  $16.77  and  is  sold  by 
the  retailer  for  $35.  The  Haviland  set  costs  $31.50  and  is  sold 
for  $65. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  stated  that  you  would  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  very  little  about  the  methods 
of  manufacture,  but  when  I  come  to  buy  goods  and  I  am  asked  to  pay 
a  higher  price  I  want  to  be  sure  of  the  reason  why  I  am  asked  to  pay 
a  higher  price.  I  understand  about  the  French  goods  and  how  they 
are  baked.  The  body  of  the  goods  is  dried  and  afterwards  the  gloss 
is  put  on,  and  the  porosity  of  the  body  is  such  that  the  surface  or  gloss 
is  absorbed  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole,  so  that  when  it 
is  baked  the  gloss  is  saturated  into  the  bodv  and  becomes  all  one  body. 
The  American  manufacturers  make  a  body  by  firing  it.  It  becomes 
hard,  and  then,  after  being  given  a  gloss,  it  is  covered,  but  it  does  not 
absorb,  so  that  the  body  is  a  little  softer  than  that  of  the  other.  Per- 
haps there  are  some  pottery  men  here  who  can  explain  that  better 
than  I.    It  was  explained  to  me  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  American  method  of  putting  on  the  gloss 
generally  the  same  as  the  French  method  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  know  what  the  components  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  the  French  goods  find  a  mar- 
ket in  this  country  against  the  American  goods,  notwithstanding  that 
the  price  of  the  French  goods  is  higher  and  that  it  is  in  a  different 
class? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  people  in  this  country  who 
want  to  buy  china  will  buy  the  finest  that  they  can  afford  to  buy. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  they  judge  the  quality  by  the  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  ordinary  buyer  would,  who  is  not  an  expert 
as  yourself? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  could  tell  the  difference  in  a  moment 
by  looking  at  it.  The  people,  however,  who  buy  this  class  of  goods 
are  sufficiently  aware  of  its  quality  to  see  the  difference. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  price  on  the  imported  china  includes  the 
transportation  and  everything? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  includes  everything  laid  down  at  the  port  of  entry 
at  New  York  or  any  other  port  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  price  of  $31.50 

Mi*.  KmNirY.  Included  the  freight. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  that  sells  at  $65  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  but  I  wish  to  have  you  understand  that  that 
was  a  jewelry-store  price. 

Mr.  Boutell.  No  matter  what  store's  prices  it  was,  the  man  who 
bought  it,  the  ultimate  consumer,  who  paid  100  per  cent,  got  it  in  the 
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neck,  so  to  speak.  Now,  who  got  that  profit  between  the  import  price 
and  the  selling  price?  It  lodes  to  me  as  though  that  matter  ought 
to  be  looked  into  carefully. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  will  say  that  that  class  of  goods,  if  sold  at  all,  sell 
at  a  very  much  higher  profit,  perhaps  100  per  cent  profit,  or  twice 
the  profit  of  the  other  class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  a  little  suspicious,  since  you  say  it  costs 
$31.59. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Not  at  all,  because  it  is  a  different  class  of  ware. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  articles  are  sold  in 
the  market  at  such  widely  divergent  prices  as  $50  and  $65? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  association  or  organization  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  selling 
price  of  that  and  the  American  product. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  $30. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  was  sold  by  a  jeweler.  He  probably  did  not 
get  that  at  the  lower  price  at  which  it  could  be  secured  by  an.  im- 
porter who  is  a  large  customer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  profit  did  the  American  retailer  get  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kinney.  According  to  the  figures  which  I  mentioned  it  was 
nearly  100  per  cent,  but  I  qualify  that  always  by  saying  that  it  was 
purchased  at  a  retail  jeweler's  store. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  American  product  was  sold  at  a  profit  also? 

l^Ir.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  understand  the  cause  of  this  high  price  for 
the  cheaper  grade? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir;  the  hig^  est  profit  is  made  usually  on  the 
higher  grade  of  goods,  which  are  used  by  the  wealthy  class  of  people. 
They  often  buy  articles  which  are  not  usually  on  the  market  I  do 
not  get  this  100  per  cent  profit,  because  I  am  not  in  the  retail  jeweliy 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  sympathize  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  retailer  sold  both  so  that  that  does  not  count. 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  at  what  cost  these  goods  are  laid 
down  in  New  York,  this  Haviland  china  which  you  say  sells  at  $31.59? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  had  those  figures  from  Haviland  &  Co.,  for  that 
particular  assortment  of  goods  which  are  specified  and  it  is  based 
upon  the  lowest  price  that  he  would  give  to  a  man  who  would  buy 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  jeweler  got  all  of  that 
profit. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Perhaps  that  jeweler  paid  part  of  that  profit  to  some 
middleman  who  had  gotten  the  goods  from  the  Havilands,  who  had 
imported  it  and  sold  it  to  the  jeweler.  Probably  the  jeweler  did  not 
get  it  at  the  low  price  at  which  it  could  be  procured  by  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  confirms  the  statement  that  the 
Haviland  goods  in  some  way  cost  more  in  this  country  than  it  is 
stated,  and  if  we  could  work  out  the  other  we  could  work  out  the 
tariff. 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  not  give  you  the  reasoning,  because  the  two 
pieces  have  the  same  percentage.  I  can  only  say  that  the  seller  was 
making  a  profit  and  for  that  God  bless  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  did  bless  him  if  he  made 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  handle  the  Haviland  china? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  This  price  of  $39.51,  is  that  your  wholesale  or  co^t  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  our  actual  cost  price  laid  down  in  New  York. 
That  is  the  cost  to  import  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  profit  would  you  make  on  that  article? 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  sell  those  goods  at  retail  at  about  40  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  retailer  makes  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  He  makes  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  get  40  per  cent  and  he  makes  what  remains  up  to 
100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  he  did  not  buy  of  us.  We  make  40  per  cent 
and  some  one  else  makes  the  other  GO  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  you  said  you  sold  the  American-made  goods 
also? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  at  the  same  percentage. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  largely  in  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  give  us  the 
proportionate  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in  that 
industry  in  England? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Not  at  all;  but  I  can  get  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  AVhat  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  dilFerence  in 

Erice  on  these  low  grades  of  tableware  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 
[ow  much  less  would  they  cost  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Domestic  or  English  goods? 

Mr.  Randell.  Either. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  much  difference  in  the  per- 
centage as  to  the  ultimate  price  to  the  consumer  whether  the  duty 
was  taken  off  or  whether  it  was  not.  They  do  not  compete  with  the 
English  goods.  In  other  words,  they  sell  their  goods  at  $2.88.  That 
is  the  price  of  the  domestic  ware  against  $4,  the  price  at  which  we 
would  sell  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Air.  Randell.  They  would  purchase  the  lower-priced  product  if 
the  tariff  were  taken  off,  would  they  not?  In  other  words,  does  the 
tariff  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  does  for  the  English  goods,  but  I  doubt  if  it  does 
for  the  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  effect  does  the  tariff  have,  if  any,  upon  the 
price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer?  Does  it  have  any  effect,  or  is  it 
nothing? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
domestic  goods,  but  it  has  an  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  foreiji^n 
goods.    If  they  brought  in  the  foreign  goods  without  a  tariff  the 
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prices  would  be  necessarily  closer,  and  by  eliminating  the  tariff  the 
consumer  would  get  the  advantage  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  be  the  same  grade  that  the  English  make? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  the  English  make 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  the  tariff  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  home  manufacturer.    Does  it  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  protects  him  in  manufacturing  goods  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  does  not  compete  against  the  English,  but  he  does  com- 
pete against  his  own  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  any  competition  there? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  competition  among  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  does  not  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
what  good  does  it  do  to  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  keeps  out  that  many  more  goods  and  eliminates 
competition  from  people  who  are  selling  foreign  ^oods,  because  it 
does  not  let  their  goods  in.  If  there  were  no  foreign  goods  at  all 
brought  in  the  domestic  manufacturer  naturally  would  supply  the 
demand  which  now  the  English  manufacturer  supplies.  Does  that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  not  clear  to  me.  The  tariff  is  asked  by  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  manufacturer  of  this  country  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  English  goods  which  compete  with  him  in  price,  but  would 
only  compete  with  him  in  reference  to  the  quantity  which  he  could 
sell.    Would  that  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  goods? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  if  you  keep  out  the  English  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  Goods  of  the  same  quality? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  increase  sales  to  the  extent  of  the  goods 
sold. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  would  not  foreign  goods 
come  in  competition  at  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  Kinney.  If  they  could  go  any  lower  than  they  are  now.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  would  be  possible  or  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  that  they  could  not  afford  to  sell  for  less 
profit  than  they  are  now  selling? 

Mr.  KiNNBY.  It  would  divide  up  the  business  with  the  English 
people.  The  cheaper  English  goods  would  be  bought  by  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  American  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  Therefore  the  American  goods  would  sell  for  a  lower 
rate  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  might  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  the  American  manufacturers  be  selling  goods 
lower  than  they  could  afford? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  are  now  selling  at  a  pjrice  fixed  by  themselves, 
and  it  is  so  much  lower  than  the  English  price  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  they  selling  so  low  that  they  could  not  sell  any 
cheaper,  and  yet  you  say  that  they  have  fixed  the  price  themselves?  * 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  They  might  get  a  lower  price  by  stopping 
inferior  competition. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  now  they  fix  the  price  themselves.  Are 
they  competing  with  each  other?  They  are  not  in  competition,  be- 
cause they  fix  the  price  themselves. 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  they  did. 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  said  there  was  a  certain  profit  of  $3  to  $5  in  favor 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  who  must  have  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment, because  they  quote  prices  all  the  same.  There  is  a  difference 
of  $4  or  $5  between  the  competing  prices,  because  the  English  goods  do 
not  come  anywhere  near  these  prices. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  is  fixed  at  $4  or  $5  above  the  prevailing 
price  of  English  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes:  but  they  are  a  better  class  of  goods.  The 
cheaper  grades  sell  tor  less,  or  otherwise  they  could  not  sell.  The 
same  thing  exists  in  Europe.  If  jrou  buy  goods  at  a  certain  price, 
then  you  can  get  them  of  the  inferior  manufacturer  for  a  less  price, 
say  2 J  per  cent  less. 


AH  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  MADE  BT  OEORQE  W.  KINNET,  OF 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  RELATIVE  TO  POTTERY. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908. 
Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  stenog- 
raphers asked  me  to  repeat  to  him  an  answer  that  I  had  made,  and  I 
found  that  I  had  misunderstood  the  question  put  to  me.  As  I  sup- 
posed, the  question  asked  of  me  was  in  regard  to  the  wholesalers  in 
the  State  oi  Ohio,  and  I  said  that  there  were  a  dozen  that  would  be 

flad  to  have  the  tariff  changed  back  to  the  Wilson  bill.  That  is  what 
supposed  the  question  to  be.  I  find  that  the  gentleman  who  asked 
the  question  asked  me  if  the  R^resentatives  would  wish  the  bill 
changed — ^the  Representatives  in  Congress,  I  ima joined  he  meant.  I 
said  yes,  which  I  had  no  right  to  say,  and  I  wish  to  correct  that 
by  saying  as  far  as  the  views  of  the  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  are  concerned  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  Schedule  B  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  their  opinion  is,  as  I  have  not  talked  with  any 
of  them'  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  leave  that  letter  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir ;  your  stenographer  has  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 


GEOBOE  W.  KINNEY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  WRITES  KELATIVE  TO 
AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  PROFIT  ON  COST  OF  POTTERY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  )8,  1908. 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk^  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Having  been  asked  to  supply  the  committee  with  the 
average  percentage  received  on  the  cost  of  wares  handled  by  the 
wholesalers,  I  find  this  to  be  an  average  of  26^  per  cent  gross  profit 
and  the  expense  of  doing  business  to  average  22J  per  cent. 

I  wish  to  correct  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells  wherein 
he  exhibits  sample  of  100-piece  dinner  set  manufactured  by  his  own 
factory  (The  Homer  Laughlin  Company),  and  which  he  stated  cost 
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the  factory  $4.60  per  set  and  that  he  thought  English  ware,  same 
quality  of  ware  and  class  of  decoration,  would  cost  about  $5.50,  duty 
paid. 

I  have  before  me  catalogue  from  his  factory  and  their  close  price 
on  this  set  to  a  large  buyer  is  $6.49,  showing  a  profit  to  the  factory 
of  44  per  cent.  When  this  set  is  sold  to  the  medium  buyer,  to  which 
class  of  trade  this  factory  sells  considerable  of  their  product,  the 
price  would  be  $7.30  per  set,  showing  profit  of  62  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  goods. 

I  find  from  the  English  manufacturers'  agents  that  the  same  set 
in  English  ware,  delivered  at  the  seaport  before  duty  is  paid,  costs 
$5.06,  or  12i  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
That  after  the  duty  is  paid  on  same  the  cost  would  be  $7.91  per  set 
or  75  per  cent  more  than  the  set  cost  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

The  market  price  in  selling  these  goods  in  crate  lots  of  about  10  sets 

I)er  crate  to  the  large  trade  is  $9.75,  and  to  the  medium  trade  in  crate 
ots  $10.73  per  set  or  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  price  of  the 
same  set  in  domestic  ware  sold  to  the  same  class  of  trade.  'WTiere  the 
domestic  potter  makes  44  per  cent  to  the  large  trade  the  importer 
makes  25  per  cent  to  the  same  trade. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  after  the  hearing  a  gentleman,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Treasury  Department,  made  an  explanation  to 
Mr.  Burgess  regarding  the  difl'erence  of  about  $3,000,000  between  the 
records  of  German  exports  and  the  United  States  imports,  which 
explanation  Mr.  Burgess  claimed  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  him, 
and  he  promised  to  go  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
following  day  and  state  that  a  Satisfactory  explanation  of  same  had 
been  made  to  hini. 

He  also  stated  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  that 
he  did  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  any  importer  had  declared  a 
less  value  than  he  actually  paid  for  the  goods.  His  only  claim  was 
that  the  goods  had  been  declared  for  payment  at  a  less  price  than  the 
prevailing  market  price,  but  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  goocis  were 
actually  bought  at  the  prices  called  for  in  the  invoice  on  which  the 
duty  was  paid. 

If  possible,  please  add  the  above  to  the  testimony  given  by  me,  and 
oblige. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  W.  Kinney. 


STATEMTiT^T  OF  E.  H.  PTTKTO,  OF  PITKIN  &  BKOOKS,  CHICAGO,  HL., 
KELATIVE  TO  DOMESTIC  VALTIATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OP 
POTTERY  GOODS. 

MoxDAT,  Novemher  23^  190S. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in 
croclcerv,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Pttkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ctiairman.  Proceed. 

]\fr.  Pitkin.  It  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  the 
testimony  as  to  the  profits  in  our  business  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding. I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  in  the  business, 
boy  and  man,  for  forty-seven  years.    I  have  been  in  the  business  for 
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myself  thirty-seven  years.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  one  of  the 
largest  importing  businesses  and  wholesale  businesses  in  our  line  that 
is  done  in  the  country,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  if  we 
make  from  5  to  8  per  cent  on  our  turnover,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
unreasonable  when  money  can  be  loaned  on  good  real-estate  mort- 
g^^es  at  6  per  cent,  which  I  know  can  be  done,  because  I  am  in  a  po- 
sition to  loan  some  money,  not  of  my  own,  but  of  institutions  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  we  are  getting  6  per  cent  for  our  money 
to-day.  There  is  no  greater  profit  made  in  our  lines  of  business  than 
in  other  kindred  lines,  such  as  millinery  and  pianos.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  what  we  call  the  fancy-goods  portion  of  our  business.  Our 
business  is  divided  into  staples  and  fancy  goods.  On  some  we  make 
a  very  small  profit  and  on  others  a  large  profit,  and  on  what  is  termed 
^  fancy  goods  "  we  make  a  large  profit,  the  same  as  any  other  good 
merchant  does  if  he  understands  his  business.  I  think  that  is  all  I 
care  to  sav  on  the  question  of  profits. 

I  woula  like  also  to  speak  about  the  question  of  assessing  the  duty 
on  the  wholesale  price.  I  consider  that  utterly  impracticable.  I 
can  not  see  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  There  is  no  exact 
\vhoIesale  value,  except  maybe  on  a  few  staples,  and  on  those  staples 
it  is  not  exact,  because  there  is  a  different  price  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  same  price  does  not  obtain  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
Boston  or  in  Cleveland  or  in  Chicago  or  in  Omaha  or  in  Denver. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  prices.  Tnen,  again,  as  I  said,  the  goods 
that  we  call  fancy  goods,  and  on  which  we  make  the  largest  profit, 
are  changed  from  season  to  season.    In  that  respect  they  are  like 

goods  in  the  millinery  business.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  gen- 
emen  know  about  the  millinery  business,  but  I  happen  to  know  that 
in  that  business  it  is  a  question  of  style.  When  the  "  merry  widow  " 
hat  goes  out,  it  goes  away  out. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  guess  we  all  know  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  would  not  be  surprised.  Now,  my  method  of  run- 
ning my  fancy-good  business  is  if  possible  to  sell  out.  If  I  buy,  we 
will  say,  $100,000  worth  of  fancy  goods,  if  I  carry  over  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  those,  I  consider  that  it  is  a  bad  job,  because  I 
must  reduce  the  price  of  those  goods  for  another  season.  People  do 
not  want  the  same  goods  twice.  They  want  new  and  fresh  goods. 
So  for  that  reason,  I  think,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  not 
fixed,  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  fix  the  duty  on  the  selling 
price. 

Again,  what  is  the  selling  price?  The  selling  price  is  not  fixed 
until  after  the  goods  have  arrived,  and  the  duty  has  been  assessed, 
and  we  get  the  goods  in  our  possession.  We  do  not  price  our  goods 
ordinarily  from  the  samples  which  we  buy  in  a  foreign  country,  but 
we  price  them  after  we  get  them  home  and  get  them  unpacked  and 
see  what  they  look  like  and  see  what  they  would  sell  for.  It  seems 
to  me  those  are  good  reasons  why  we  could  not  adopt  that  method  of 
fixing  the  tariff. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Kinney's  figures  that  our  friends 
the  American  potters  are  already  protected  against  English  ware  by 
a  tariff  of  75  or  80  per  cent.  I  know  they  do  not  take  advantage  of 
that,  because  they  sell  their  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  the  foreign 
Ijoods.    Why  should  they  want  any  more,  or  as  much  as  they  have 
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now?  Therefore  I  think  that  the  tariff  assessed  under  the  Wilson 
bill  is  reasonable. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  more  point,  and  that  is  on  underval- 
uation. It  goes  against  my  grain  to  have  it  assumed  that  the  men  in 
my  particular  line  of  business  are  thieves  and  robbers.  I  know  nearly 
every  man  in  my  business.  I  think  they  are  as  straightforward  and 
honest  a  group  of  business  men  as  are  in  any  other  kmd  of  business, 
whether  m  merchandise  or  whether  they  are  legislators,  or  in  any 
other  business,  and  in  the  thirty-seven  years  I  have  been  in  business, 
and  I  have  had  opportunity  to  know,  I  have  never  known  of  one 
reputable  man  in  my  business  that  invoiced  his  goods  at  less  than  he 
paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  reputation  is  safe  as  compared  with  ours. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  here  to  pass  on  that 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  there  is  no  use  of  geting  irritated  about 
the  questions  that  are  asked. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  not  here  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  that  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
crockery  are- on  tl>e  average  more  honest  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  Imow  of  any  reason  why  they  should  be, 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  lace  makers  of  Switzerland  swindled  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment out  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  imports  on  invoices  that  were 
too  low.    You  know  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  state  that  as  a  historical  fact.  Well,  do  you 
know  anj^thing  about  a  man  up  here  in  New  York,  an  importer  of 
silks,  having  a  judgment  hanging  over  his  head  for  $30,000  for  under- 
valuation of  his  ffoods? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir.  It  takes  all  my  time  to  follow  my  own 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  do  you  know  that  another  one  jumped  off  the 
bridge  in  New  York  and  drowned  himself  because  they  were  about 
to  get  him  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  I  think  he  did  a  good  thing,  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  if  they  do  it,  absolving  the 
importers  from  doing  any  such  fliing  in  that  regard,  do  you  think 
it  IS  probable  that  the  manufacturer  of  pottery  in  Europe  would  be 
any  more  squeamish  about  underrating  the  products  he  exports  and 
getting  them  in  under  the  tariff  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  lace  makers 
or  the  silk  makers  were? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  Iniow  anything  about  other  lines  of  business, 
but  I  know  how  our  business  is  done.  I  have  been  in  their  factories. 
I  have  been  all  over  Europe,  where  our  goods  are  made;  I  have  met 
the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  business,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  they  are  honest  and  honorable  men.  And,  again,  there  are 
several  invoices  sent.  We  get  an  invoice  and  the  customs  department 
gets  an  invoice,  and  the  customs  department  is  a  large,  well-equipped 
department,  and  they  have  good  men.  I  think  they  are  good  men.  I 
have  met  them  and  have  appeared  before  them,  and  as  far  as  our  busi* 
ness  is  concerned  I  see  very  little  chance  for  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  question.  Do  you  think  your  average  profit 
is  about  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Pitkin.  I  say,  sir,  that  I  would  be  satisfied  on  my  turn  over 
to  make  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  many  times  do  you  turn  the  money  over  in  a 
year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  can  not,  but  you  can  give  us  a  general  idea 
about  it. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  answer  it  in  this  way,  that  our  line^  of  goods 
is  a  line  that  turns  over  very,  very  slowly.  We  are  ordering  goods 
now  that  we  will  not  get  our  pay  for  until  January,  1910. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  turn  over  your  money  on  an  average  three 
times  a  year? 

Mr,  Pitkin.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  turn  it  over  twice  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  we  are  after  is  facts. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Not  more  than  that.  The  answers  that  I  make  I 
want  to  make  accurately. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  and  I  wish  they  could  be  absolutely 
accurate;  but  when  you  can  not  answer  accurately,  you  have  to 
an55wer  as  accurately  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  you  turn  over  your  capital,  on  an  aver- 
age, as  much  as  two  and  a  half  times  a  year"? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  say  twice  a  year  was  about  the  limit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  give  you,  then,  a  per  cent  of  from  10  to  16? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  You  do  not  get  that  out  of  the  business,  sir ;  I  know 
that, 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney  this  morning? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  heard  some  of  them.  Just  which  one  you  refer  to 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  will  have  to  go  over  a  few  of  them  again,  and  I 
will  do4t  with  some  rapidity.  With  reference  to  the  association  of 
the  wholesalers,  it  was  said  that,  notwithstanding  such  association  as 
there  was,  there  was  good,  brisk  competition  between  wholesalers 
in  their  prices  to  the  retailers.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  were  in  the  business,  you  would  know  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  you  agree  with  them  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  the  lower-priced  goods  would,  through  the  competition 
among  the  wholesalers,  be  passed  along  to  the  retailers  in  large  meas- 
ure, and  through  them  to  the  consumers  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  also  agree  with  them  that,  by  repealing  the 
duty  on  the  lower-priced  goods — ^that  is,  putting  on  the  free  list  the 
lower  grades  of  the  earthenware,  crockery,  and  coarse  china,  and  by 
reducing  the  60  per  cent  duty  to,  say,  50  or  45  per  cent — ^there  would 
be  no  diminution  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  the  duty  on 
decorated  ^oods  is  as  high  as  it  can  be;  that  it  will  not  stand  any 
more  than  is  imposed  on  it.    I  think  if  you  were  to  increase  the  duty 
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.  on  decorated  goods  it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them.    The  duty  is 
already  high. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  if  you  increase  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  increase  the  duty  on  decorated  goods,  I  think 
it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  did  not  understand  me  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  No;  not  at  all.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  if 
you  heard  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney.  My  proposition  is  this,  to 
repeal  the  duties  on  the  lower  grades  ofgoods  and  decrease  the  pres- 
tnt  duty  to  50  per  cent  or  45  per  cent.  Would  such  a  change,  by  put- 
'  ting  the  cheaper  goods  on  the  free  list  and  bringing  down  the  higher- 
priced  goods  with  the  60  per  cent  duty  to  45  per  cent,  decrease  the 
revenue?  They  both  said  that,  in  tiieir  opinion,  it  would  not  work 
any  decrease  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  would  get  more. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  was  based,  of  course,  on  their  familiarity  with 
fhe  trade.  They  said  that  a  more  than  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
importation  of  the  highly  priced  goods  after  thev  had  been  reduced 
from  60  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  would  take  place? 
•  Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  say  something  else  about 
that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Let  us  finish  this.  So  that  you  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney  that  the  final  result  of  this  propositioD 
would  be  to  give  to  the  consumer  of  the  lower-grade  goods  sucli  goods 
at  a  cheaper  price  and  maintain  the  revenue  substantially  at  the  same 
point  on  this  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would;  but  I  would  also  like  to 
■ay  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer 
to  take  all  the  duty  off  of  the  plain  white  goods.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
free  trader.    I  believe  in  giving  the  American  manufacturer  a  fair 

5rotection,.and  if  you  would  take  all  the  duty  off  from  white  ware  I 
o  not  see  how  he  could  compete. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes ;  I  was  not  intending  to  commit  you  or  Mr.  Jones 
•r  Mr.  Kinney  to  that  proposition.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
revenue.  "^ 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  but  I  thought  so  long  as  you  asked  me  it  would 
be  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  express  my  feeling  about  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  revenue  it  would  have  a  good  effect 

Mr.  Pitkin.  As  a  matter  of  revenue  for  the  Government  you  would 
get  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  by  keeping  the  duty  on  at  45  per  cent  and  on 
the  lower-priced  goods  at  25  to  30  per  cent,  that  would  make  a  still 
larger  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  vou  accept  the  figures  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Kinney,  of  30  and  35? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  BouTKLL.  That  would  bring  down  the  higher  class  of  goods 
10  per  cent  lower  than  I  suggested.  Do  you  think  that  30  and  35 
per  cent  would  bring  in  more  revenue  than  putting  the  commoner 
grades  on  the  free  list  and  leaving  the  higher  grades  at  45? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  you  woula  get  more  revenue  bv  putting  the 
commoner  grades  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not  think  the  American  pot- 
ter could  compete  with  it 
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Mr.  Griggs.  On  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  can  not  compete  with  the  Europeans! 

Mr.  Pitkin.  They  have  56  per  cent  protection  now.  If  you  take 
it  all  off  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  free  list  does  not  bring  in  any  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  there  would  be  more  importations! 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  more- revenue! 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  Mr.  Boutell  to  be  asking  his  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  higher  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Then  I  did  not  understand  him. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  do  not  think  you  did. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  I  did  understand  you,  sir.  I  understood  yon 
to  ask  whether  I  thought  that  with  cheap  goods  on  the  free  list  and 
decorated  goods  reduced  10  per  cent  it  woiud  bring  in  more  revalue. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  bring  m  more  revenue! 

Mr.  Pitkin.  More  revenue;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  American  potter. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  final  question  I  asked  was  whether  putting  the 
commoner  goods  on  the  free  list  and  keeping  the  finer  goods  at  45 
per  cent  would  be  better  than  cutting  them  from  35  and  60  to  30 
and  35! 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  Will  you  please  state  that  again  ! 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  proposition,  if  I  understood  you  correctly, 
was  that  the  commoner  goods  and  the  higher-priced  goods  should 
be  reduced  from  35  and  60  to  30  and  35  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  one  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  in  mind  what  that  would  be  as  a  revenue 
producer?  Would  that  be  a  better  revenue  producer  than  my  propo- 
sition to  put  all  the  cheaper  grades  on  the  free  list  and  the  higher- 
priced  goods  at  45  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Boutell.  My  proposition  would  be  a  better  revenue  producer 
than  yours? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  our  proposition  would  be  a 
better  revenue  producer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  by  reducing  or  removing  the  duty  on  the  lower 
grades  and  reducing  the  duty  on  the  higher  grades  it  would  increase 
our  revenue,  it  would  naturally  decrease  production  in  the  United 
States,  would  it  not?  ^ 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  be  an  injustice  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
labor  that  produced  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  it  would  as  a  result  interfere  with  either  the 
revenues  or  the  industry,  if  we  lowered  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  took  it  oflP. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  lower  the  duties  on  these  articles  it  will  either 
increase  imports  or  seriously  interfere  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  lower  it  at  all? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.   xes.    If  you  remove  it  from  the  low  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Entirely? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Entirely,  yes,  and  reduce  it  in  the  high  grades;  it 
will  do  one  of  two  things,  it  will  either  interfere  with  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  or  increase  imports? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  It  would  increase  imports,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
interfere  with  the  revenue  of  the  Government;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  tlie  American  potter  to  take  it  off  entirely  from 
staple  goods,  because  it  is  a  large  item. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Any  increase  of  imports  would  interfere  with  the 
manufacturer  and  the  labor  that  produced  the  goods,  on  anything, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  the  higher  grade  goods,  because  you  and  I  and  every  one  else  that 
wants  to  buy  a  higher  grade  of  goods  could  buy  them  at  a  more 
reasonable  price,  because  the  duty  would  be  less,  because  those  goods 
are  not  made  in  this  country.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country 
at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  higher  grade  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  that  same  article  made  nere;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that! 
Those  goods  are  not  made  here  at  all? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  There  are  certain  grades  not  made  here  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  the  high  grades  and  low  grades?    * 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Of  the  high  grades. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ix)NGwoRTH.  Could  you  say  about  what  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  low-grade  goods  wxis  labor? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  say;  I  have  not  the  figures  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  our  people  have  the  figures  or  not. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTii.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  substantial  percentage? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  As  a  manufacturer,  I  would  say  yes.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  certain  line  of  goods,  and  in  that  our  labor  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  I^NGWoRTii.  You  could  not  say  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  the 
same  kind  of  goods  in  England? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  England? 

Mr.  IjOngwortii.  Yes;  as  to  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  it  would  vary  very  much  in  the  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  the  proportion  of  labor  probably  in  England 
is  about  the  same  that  it  is  here,  of  the  total  cost,  although  I  have  not 
any  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion  what  would  be  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  the  selling  price  in  this  country  of  the  low  grades  if  the 
tariff  was  entirely  removed? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  right 
offhand.    We  could  easily  furnish  you  the  figures  based  on  our  pres- 
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cnt  selling  price.  It  would  be  a  considerable  sum.  If  you  take  oflp 
65  per  cent  duty,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  would  be  a  very  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Of  the  imported  product. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Would  it  make  any  diflPerence  with  the  American 
product? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  potters  that  question.  They 
are  right  here;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  sound  that  way? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Providing  they  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  judgment  it  would  have  that  effect,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  they  sell  white  ware  pretty  close,  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  what  difference  would  it  make  to  them? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  they  have  a  protection  now  of  55  per  cent  on  which 
we  take  the  geographical  protection,  the  protection  of  breakages,  the 
protection  of  freight,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  runs  up  in 
s-ume  cases  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  if  we  take  that  protection  away  from 
them,  I  am  sure  you  could  see  that  if  they  sold  goods  cheaper  m  pro- 
portion to  what  they  are  selling  them  at  now,  it  would  make  a  great 
difference.  They  sell  goods  now  at  a  great  deal  less  than  it  costs  to 
import  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  say  they  do  not  take  advantage 
of  all  the  protection  they  have. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  their  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  only  give  an  approximation.  I  should  think 
ic  ^ould  reduce  the  price  of  English  white  ware  at  least  25  per  cent, 
if  not  more. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  amount  of  importations  of  that  ware? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  white  ware? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  the  figures  can  be 
given  you.    All  these  figures  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  what  extent  are  American  wholesalers  or  jobbers 
manufacturing  abroad,  if  any?  What  interest  have  they  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  any  interest. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  had  or  not. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  There  may  be  some  who  have,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
it.    American  importers  havin^: 

JTr.  Boutell.  Ilaving  any  interest  with  foreign  manufacturers,  or 
manufacturing  themselves,  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  the  wholesalers.  There  are 
some  houses.  For  instances,  Haviland  &  Co.,  whose  name  was  up 
here,  have  a  New  York  office.  Their  goods  are  all  manufactured  in 
Limoges. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Haviland  &  Co.  ?    Are  they  Americans  or  foreigners? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  They  claim  to  be  Americans.  The  fathers  of  the 
present  manufacturers  were  born  in  America  and  went  over  to  Franco 
and  established  a  factory  over  there  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  was  that,  at  Limoges? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  at  Limoges. 

Mr.  Boutell.  When  was  it? 
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Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  answer  that  accurately ;  in  1830  or  1840. 

A  BYSTANDER.   About  1850. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  they  have  not  opened 
any  branch  factory  here  or  moved  their  main  factory  here,  have  they? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir.    As  long  as  you  have  raised  that  question 

The  Chairman.  Any  comments  you  want  to  make,  of  course  I 
want  you  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  Well,  I  have  assumed  that  that  grade  of  goods 
not  having  been  made  here,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them,  and  that  the 
conditions  where  they  are  now  made  are  more  favorable  for  making 
them  there.  You  know  that  that  is  true  of  lots  of  industries  which 
have  been  located  in  one  district  for  one  hundred  years.  The  opera- 
tives have  been  trained  to  do  that  certain  thing  which  they  do,  to 
make  certain  things,  and  those  things  can  be  made  cheaper  in  those 
districts  than  they  could  be  made  anywhere  also. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Perhaps  I  had  better  make  my  question  a  little  more 
"  scopy,"  then.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  will  try. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  American  manufac- 
turers, American  potters,  are  interested  in  foreign  manufacturing! 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  this  about  the  Havilands.  I 
want  to  be  sure  to  be  correct.  They  live  in  France.  They  live  there 
and  do  not  live  here.  They  are  essentially  French  manufacturers. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  not  American  citizens — ^American  citi- 
zens domg  business  in  France — although  they  are  in  a  sense.  They 
were  Americans. 

As  to  your  other  question,  I  think  there  are  some  houses  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  other  side  who  have  interests  abroad.  I  think  you  could 
count  them  on  half  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  far  as  I  know.  In 
other  words,  they  are  a  very  scarce  article.  And  another  thing  I 
would  like  to  say  is  that,  so  far  as  I  know — and  I  would  put  $10,000 
right  down  in  money  on  that  table  on  it — that  they  are  as  honest  and 
straight  as  a  gun  b&rrel,  and  that  they  would  not  do  a  dirty  thing — 
they  would  cut  oflf  their  hand  before  they  would  do  it — ^those  same 
people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Put  up  your  money. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  willing  to  put  it  up,  sir,  and  I  have  got  it — not 
with  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  thought  I  would  call  your  bluff.     [Laughter.] 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAU  BUBGESS,  OF  TBENTON,  N.  T.,  BEPBE- 
SENTINO  THE  TJNITEI)  STATES  HANUFACTUBINO  POTTEBIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

Monday,  November  25, 1908, 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  pottery? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Connected  with  that  industry? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery; 
yes,  sir.  I  represent  the  United  States  Manufacturing  Potteries  As- 
sociation. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  are  the  same  Mr.  Burgess  whose  letter  waft 
read  here  this  morning? 

Mr,  BuBOESS.  Yes,  sir;  I  acknowledge  the  allegation,  although  it 
is  ten  years  old,  and  will  say  that  I  wrote  a  similar  letter  within  two 
weeks  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York  who  is  in  the  importing  business^ 
who  had  some  question  about  what  I  thought  about  the  English  im- 
porters, to  the  same  effect,  that  I  have  never  had  any  question  what- 
ever about  the  honesty  of  the  En^ish  importers  or  their  methods  of 
doing  business.  But  as  to  the  matter  of  undervaluation  in  other 
lines,  I  think  I  can  illuminate  that  question  somewhat. 

Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  United  States  is  more  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  a  protective  tariff  than  is  the  pottery  industry.  The 
materials  in  the  ground  are  worth  from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton.  When 
they  are  prepared  in  this  shape  [exhibiting  specimen],  as  it  comes 
from  the  miners,  washed  and  cleaned,  and  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
thrown  out,  it  is  worth  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  Quartz  and  feldspar 
rock  as  they  come  from  the  ground  have  to  be  washed,  calcined,  and 

S pound,  and  when  they  come  to  us  it  is  worth  from  $7  to  $12  a  ton. 
riginally  they  are  worth  25  to  50  cents  a  ton,  in  the  ground.  All  of 
that  difference  represents  labor,  up  to  that  point.  From  that  point 
to  the  crudest  kind  of  pottery  that  is  turned  out — we  have  none  here 
so  crude — it  enhances  in  value  maybe  to  $50  a  ton,  and  when  it 
becomes  an  article  for  ordinary  table  use  it  is  worth  $75  or  $80  a  ton. 
When  we  take  some  of  the  ware  that  has  been  spoken  of  in  white 
china,  it  is  worth  over  $200  a  ton,  and  the  various  grades  of  fine  ware 
run  up  to  maybe  $2,500  a  ton,  articles  of  that  kina  [exhibiting  speci- 
men]. I  did  not  get  the  exact  price  of  this  particular  article,  but  I 
saw  some  made  for  Governor  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey,  at  $G00  a 
dozen,  that  were  of  a  similar  design.  I  simply  show  you  these  various 
decorations  to  show  that  china  ware  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  can 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  at  $600  a  dozen  American  ware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  That  was  made  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  the  place 
that  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kinney,  in  the  Lenox  factory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  $50  a  plate? 

Mr.  BxTRGESs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  does  that  cost  abroad,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  BuROESS.  They  charge  for  their  name,  and  it  might  cost  more 
over  there,  but  it  might  cost  less.  Intrinsically  it  would  cost  con- 
siderably less. 

Mr.  lIoNGwoRTH.  How  much  would  that  cost  at  a  jeweler's? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  not  in  the  jewelry  business. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  it  be  $100  a  plate? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  might,  if  they  could  find  a  purchaser  at  100  per 
cent  profit.  So  we  can  say  roundly  that  the  total  cost  of  pottery  ware 
includes  from  85  to  95  per  cent  labor  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
actual  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturing  potter  to  his  operatives  run 
from  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  labor  to  45  per  cent  f Ar 
material,  includfing  the  fuel  and  other  kindred  materials  that  do  not 
enter  directly  into  the  body  of  the  ware.  It  is  therefore  our  inten- 
tion, as  we  understand  it  is  your  desire,  to  present  certain  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  the  cost,  particularly  the  labor  cost,  of  competing 
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Sroducts  from  various  foreign  countries.  Pottery  naturally  sub- 
ivides  itself  into  two  general  classes,  namely,  first,  earthenware, 
which  comprises  glazed  and  unglazed  clay  products,  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  being  an  open  or  porous  body  and  of  an  opaque 
nature ;  and,  second,  china,  comprismg  glazed  and  unglazed^  clay 
products  of  a  vitreous  or  nonabsorbent  character  and  translucent  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Although  both  classes  are  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  similar  material,  yet  they  differ  in  many  particulars  as 
greatly  as  do  cotton  and  silk.  They  differ,  first,  in  tlie  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  entering  into  the  body  and  glaze;  second,  in  the 
process  of  manufacture ;  third,  in  the  cost  of  production,  and,  fourth, 
in  general  appearance  and  selling  qualities. 

The  tariff  rate  of  pottery  wares  in  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  based  largely  on  tlie  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  this  largely  on  the  relative 
costs  of  earthenware.    At  that  time  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  com- 

Eetitor  of  the  United  States  in  pottery.  Since  that  time  conditions 
ave  changed.  To-day  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Japan  are 
our  chief  competitors. 

Here  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  that  chart,  copies  of  which  I  put 
before  you.    It  gives  graphically  the  conditions. 

The  dotted  line  crossing  the  chart  indicates  the  amount  of  goods 
shipped  from  Great  Britain  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1884,  $2,98G,80C. 
You  see,  it  runs  across  until  the  highest  point  is  reached,  in  1896, 
In  1893,  of  unpleasant  memories  to  tne  American  potters,  it  reached 
a  high  point.  Then,  through  the  general  depression  of  the  trade,  it 
droppea  over  a  million  dollars;  but  when  the  amount  that  had  been 
imported  was  exhausted  it  immediately  sprang  up  again,  so  that  in 
1896  it  reached  the  highest  point.  Then  you  can  see  the  action  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  very  graphically  portrayed  there.  In  1897 
the  figures  were  about  $4,000,000.  They  immediately  dropped  in 
1898  to  $2,709,000,  and  run  across  the  chart  with  very  little  vari- 
ation up  to  the  present  time,  where  they  are  just  $100,000  less  than 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  black  line  commencing  at 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  map  indicates  that  Germany  was  send- 
ing to  us  at  that  time,  in  1884,  $690,000  worth.  It  has  steadily  gone 
up,  following  a  little  the  depression  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
but  very  quickly  recuperating  and  going  up  to  the  northeast  corner, 
where  she  now  stands,  at  $5,300,000,  or  $2,200,000  more  than  from 
Great  Britain.  Then  we  notice  a  similar  increase  in  Austria,  from 
$161,000  to  $991,000— almost  a  million.  Japan  is  particularly 
interesting  to  us.  Although  those  who  have  preceded  me  did  not  see 
that  it  is  a  competing  factor,  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  actively  com- 
peting factor,  that  is  injuring  us  very  much  in  an  indirect  way.  The 
importations  from  there  for  twenty-five  years  were  $152,000.  Last 
year  they  reached  their  highest  point,  just  under  $2,000,000,  or  more 
than  from  France  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Eandell.  What  line  is  it  that  represents  Japan? 

Mr.  BuKGESS.  The  continuous  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  these  figures  out  in  the  margin  show  the  importa- 
tions ? 

Mr.  BuRG£SS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  In  no  case  do  the  figures  here  agree  with  what  you 
state  there. 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  are  just  the  hundred  thousands. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Anything  below  the  hundred  thousands  would  hardly 
be  shown  on  so  small  a  scale,  so  that  I  have  just  put  in  the  millions 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  these  classes  of  merchandise  should  be  separately 
classified  and  different  rates  fixed  on  earthern  and  china  wares. 
Under  the  Dingley  law  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  but  the  progress  along  the  lines  oi  china  manufacture  has 
been  slight,  owing  to  a  greater  proportionate  cost  of  its  production 
between  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  the  Orient. 

As  the  methods  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  more  closely  cor- 
respond to  those  used  in  the  United  States,  we  can  more  accurately 
compare  the  cost  of  production  between  these  countries.  We  will 
endeavor  to  do  this  in  detail,  and  will  then  show  by  percentages 
based  on  actual  data,  which  we  will  also  present,  the  lesser  cost  of 
similar  products  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  cost  of 
production  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested and  the  material  and  labor  cost.  Then  another  item  of  great 
importance  is  the  conditions  which  surround  the  labor.  The  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  producer  must  be  noted,  especiallv  in  relation 
to  child  and  aduft,  male  and  female  labor,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in 
cases  where  piecework  prices  are  paid,  the  special  conditions  under 
which  payment  is  made.  In  all  the  above  elements  the  American 
manufacturer  is  greatly  handicapped. 

As  to  the  matter  of  capital  investment,  it  necessarily  is  much 
greater.  Especially  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  the  mason  at 
fo.26  per  week,  the  carpenter  at  $8.85  per  week,  and  others  propor- 
tionately, you  realize  that  the  cost  of  a  plant,  a  6-kiln  pottery,  would 
be  about  $G0,000,  as  against  about*  $80,000  in  this  country.  These 
fimires  are  taken  from  actual  estimates  that  were  made  under  a  given 
phin,  with  similar  location,  taken  in  England  and'in  New  Jersey. 
-  Then  there  are  the  necessary  investments  for  working  capital  and 
the  other  investments  in  connection  with  the  plant,  such  as  tiic  molds 
and  saggers  and  those  things  that  are  required  in  the  process,  so  that 
the  total  investment  would  be  in  England  about  $07,040,  as  against 
$93,4r)4  in  this  country,  or  a  difference  of  about  37  per  cent. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  I. — Plant  investment 


Description. 

English. 

American. 

Lund,  machinery.  bufldlnc«.  flxturea- 

160.000 
1,200 
4.rao 
2.000 

$80,000 
2.814 

w;lJbi-irti::.j;:r™/^^^^^^^^^^^ 

8.n.-i0 
2.000 

ToiBl -   

67,940 

08,464 

I>lffereDce,  87  per  cent 
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The  principal  materials  entering  into  the  potter's  product,  sho\? 
43  per  cent  of  American  cost  over  English  cost  That  is,  the  cost 
of  the  materials  that  enter  actually  into  the  ware,  the  body  materials, 
is  only  31  per  cent,  but  for  the  other  materials  we  have  to  use,  siich 
as  plaster,  coal,  and  so  on,  there  is  a  difference  of  41  per  cent  This 
table  gives  in  detail  the  prices: 


Table  II. — Materials, 


Body  fnaierUU. 
Obioa  clay: 

American P^fton2.2« 

Ball  clay:  " 

American 

EiTgllsh -^ 

Flint  dry _ 

Feldspar 

Stone 


Ayerage.. 


Othtr  material. 

Sagger  marl .per  ton  2.240  pounds.. 

Wndday do—. 

Sand do— , 

Goal  and  slack do 


Average 


Difference,  body  materials,  31  per  cent. 
DlfTcrence,  other  materials,  41  per  cent. 

The  great  item,  of  course,  is  wages.  The  wages  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducing help  can  be  arrived  at  in  two  ways:  First  by  comparing  the 
amount  of  wages  actually  earned  by  the  various  branches  under  con- 
ditions. Table  No.  3  represents  the  comparative  weekly  earnings  for 
the  various  branches  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  English  figures 
are  taken  from  a  report  made  oy  Mr.  Bailey,  president  of  "the  English 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  presented  during  a  recent  labor  dis- 
pute to  the  board  of  arbitration.  "  The  table,"  he  explains,  "  was  com- 
piled from  returns  sent  in  from  30  representative  firms,  and  the  earn- 
ings given  averaged  over  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks  between  May  2 
and  August  1."  Mr.  Bailey  expressed  the  opinion  that,  during  the 
period  in  question,  sliort  time  was  being  worked  by  most  or  the 
operatives. 

In  comparison  with  that  we  give  the  American  figures,  which  were 
compiled  from  returns  sent  in  by  30  representative  firms  in  this 
country,  covering  the  months  of  May,  June,  August,  and  September 
of  the  present  year.  We  also  append  similar  figures  for  last  year, 
when  we  were  working  fuller  time. 
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Enirland, 
1908. 


America, 
1906. 


America, 
1907. 


Plate  makers 

Ji^^ererg 

Dish  makers 

Cup  makers: 

Men 

Women 

Saucer  makers: 

Men 

Women 

Basin  makers 

Presscrs- 

Prlnters- 


Transferrcrs  (women) 

Dippers . . 

Segger  makers 

Moid  makers .— 

Throwers 

Handlers: 

Wome:i 

|rnTiynf>n ..... ....... . ... . ... . _.... 


16.90 
8.42 
7.22 

7.48 
4.94 

8.10 
4.06 
8.60 
6.94 
6.82 
2.60 
9.96 
7.70 
9.12 
6.68 
6.44 

6.76 
8.60 
7.20 


$20.23 
22.12 
17.66 

19.10 


25.09 
21.63 


22.00 


19.92 


22.94 


18.93 
14.13 
18.76 
7.17 
22.66 
17.68 
20.16 
25.00 
16.46 

19.46 

lirio" 


20.78 
17.76 
19.78 
8.46 
28.52 
24.12 
25.72 
26.00 
21.06 

22.45 


Ayerace... 


6.71 


18.35 


21.76 


Difference  1908, 173  per  cent. 

The  result  shows  the  average  of  these  weekly  earnings  in  England 
was  $6.71.  The  average  earning  in  this  country  during  this  present 
year,  working  slack  time,  was  $18.35.  Last  year,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parison, it  was  $21.76.  Some  of  the  factories  were  not  working  full 
time  then.  That  makes  a  difference  during  this  present  year  of  173 
per  cent  of  actual  wages  earned  during  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  conditions. 

Table  No.  4  corroborates  the  English  figures  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
these  figures  are  taken  from  the  tlnglish  Government  reports  on 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  for  1908.  They  report  similar  figures 
very  near  the  same. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Table  IV. 

[From  English  GoTemment  reports,  1008.] 

Per  week. 

Pottera  (clay  workers) $G  to  $8.40 

Kilnmen 7.20 

Loiterers 4.52 

Decoratora 7. 20  to  9.  CO 

Afiother  interesting  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  John  S.  Goddard,- 
a  prominent  English  manufacturer,  during  this  hearing  of  the  board 
of  arbitration.    This  was  to  show  how  well  the  men  were  paid  in 
England,  and  how  uniform  the  payment  was,  so  that  they  should  not 
get  their  request  for  higher  wages  which  they  had  made.    He  said : 

"On  my  works,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  the 
average  wage  per  head,  per  week,  for  the  whole  year,  was  one  pound 
4  pence  ($4.88).  This  included  the  manufacturers  and  everybody 
employed  on  the  works." 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
same  year — 1907 — we  find  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  for  pot- 
tery employees  (not  including  manufacturers)  was  $G19.27,  or  equiva- 
lent to  $11.90  per  week  per  head,  or  a  difference  between  tlie  Kew  Jer- 
sey _potters  and  the  English  pottci-s  of  144  per  cent. 
LoNGwoRTii.  What  class  of  pottery  is  tliisf 


Air. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Burgess.  This  takes  in  particularfy- 

Ix)NGwonTTT.  Inferior  classes? 

Burgess.  This  is  what  is  known  as  earthenware. 

LoNGWORTii.  Earthenware? 

Burgess.  There  are  various  grades  of  earthenware,  and  these 


figures  are  taken  from  the  makers  of  the  very  best  earthenware  in 
Great  Britain — ^in  the  world. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  ordinary  labor?  That  is  not  highly 
skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Just  as  highly  skilled  as  that  employed  in  making  the 
diina;  the  same  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  your  figures  show  how  much  wages  went  into 
the  product  produced? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  will  reach  that  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  can  make  a  comparison? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  you  understand  tliat  in  this  com- 
parison the  New  Jersey  statistics  take  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  including 
women.  They  are  not  in  this  list.  I  made  this  list  to  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  English  list,  so  that  we  could  arrive  at 
exactly  the  same  percentage  of  difference,  covering  the  same  ground. 
Then,  we  compare  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  paid  in  England  and 
the  United  States  for  articles  in  common  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
through  all  the  potteries  of  the  world  that  I  have  come  in  contact 
with,  piecework  is  paid  almost  universally  in  some  form  or  other. 
Table  No.  6  shows  tne  comparative  figures. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  V. — Comparative  piccetoork  prices, 

DISn  AND  BAKER  MAKERS. 
[Per  dozen,  in  doUars  and  cents.] 


England. 


America, 


Pw 


Bakers: 

8-Inch 

4-Inch 

6-Inch - — 

6-Inch 

7-Inch 

8-Inch 

9Inch 

lO-Inch 

DlBhert: 

3-inch 

4-Jnch 

6-Inoh 

6-Inch 

7-Inch 

8-Inch 

0-Inch 

lOinch , 

U-Iiich 

12-1  nih 

14-Inch 

10-Iuch 


.wns 

10.00 

» 

.0J8« 

a 

.0798 

ss 

.0798 

50 

.or» 

4i 

.0W7 

50 

.1007 

.w 

44 

.1197 

.Ifl 

SO 

Ofins 

.09 

t9 

ofm 

.10 

4S 

o-ys 

.11 

S9 

0007 

.12 

» 

0iKr7 

.13 

» 

0IW7 

.15 

fi) 

1107 

.10 

U 

,1107 

.13 

» 

IS 

.20 

5( 

IS 

.22 

» 

17P> 

.20 

a 

.11«6 

.S7 

as 
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Tablb  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices — Continued. 

PKESSINO. 


England. 

America. 

Per 

oeut. 

Dnmb  vases 

10.219 

10.30 

87 

Butters,  covered -    - 

.678 
.472 

.64 
.07 

10 

Chambers,  covered: 

105 

&!l 

Gozn  ports: 

.472 

.88 

86 

7-lnph - 

8-fnch _ 

0-Inch 

.200 
.2!)0 
.830 

.61 
.55 
.60 

70 
84 
77 

Ousitfrlors: 

i's 

7*18 

1.47 
1.29 

OS 
84 

!958 

GoTered  dishes: 

8-lnrh 

.658 
.718 

1.01 
1.11 

68 

61 

0-Inch 

.778 

1.24 

60 

10-inch 

.837 

1.88 

65 

OoTered  casseroles: 

7-Inch _ 

0-Inch 

.6'« 
.718 
.778 
.837 

.07 
1.03 
1.20 
1.83 

47 
47 
64 
71 

Creams: 

2rs 

.250 

.43 

74 

aosw -      -      - 

.280 

.42 

76 

Xwers: 

6s 

.6'« 

.92 

40 

O's 

.6M 

.82 

87 

Ewers,  moutb —          .. 

.252 

.43 

78 

Jucs: 

4*S-            —    —        ..-.._.......    ........    —.-. 

.M4 

.8.5 

60 

6*s                       .....    ........    -.--  .  . 

.441 

.70 

66 

12's 

.316 

.55 

60 

.204 

.45 

63 

80's ..    

.2»2 

.42 

67 

8Cs.                      .- _ . 

.2j2 

.86 

43 

Salads: 

7.inrh — ^ 

.800 

.65 

110 

8-Inph ~ 

.830 

.75 

10? 

O-Inch ~ 

IWDch 

Saoee  bonis 

.4.V) 
.618 
.270 

..85 
.05 
.42 

81 
81 
61 

Saaceturocns 

.658 

1.00 

62 

Sauce  stands —    

.210 

.83 

61 

Sance  ladles  ——.-.-...-.— —.-.-~.-...-— —.-—..-..——.—-....— . 

.WW 

.2:» 

1.52 

Slop  Jars. 

2.150 

2.58 

20 

Soups,  covered 

.438 

.60 

87 

Sooii  tureens: 

9-Inch  .„......-...-..-........--.    .-.-...-...~.. .-.-...... ....-...__. 

1.67 

2.76 

64 

lO-lnch...                ~ 

1.01 

2.00 

66 

Soap  stands: 

9-Inch       -    -       -    

.4.^ 

.66 

26 

10-Inch 

.m 

.61 

46 

Bflup  ladlen  -  .-_..——.-—..—.-..—.——..———— ...._........ 

.18 

.84 

89 

Parlor  spittoons 

.230 

.60 

180 

Bugnn: 

84*8                        .~     ..................   .-.-...     ----.. 

.4!IS 

.64 

46 

»'s 

.800 

.00 

60 

.8.V) 

.56 

66 

TeapoU,  24*s 

.6U8 

1.00 

67 

JIQQERINO. 


Boirls: 

24's 

W)'s 

nn'n 

42's 

Batters,  indlvidual. 
Baslns 

6- Inch 

O-inch.. 


Oops 

Bauti^r*: 

Coffee 

Tea 

A.  D 

Toy -.-. 


f0.0346 

10.06 

.0277 

.or*k 

.02:^1 

.a> 

.0137 

.05 

.0126 

.0276 

.21 

.85 

.21 

.80 

.189 

.25 

.0147 

.0325 

.Cl») 

.0275 

.oi«a 

.0275 

.01?fl 

.0275 

.0126 

.0275 

73 

100 

116 

15 1 

118 

66 

43 

82 

121 

45 
64 

118 
118 
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Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  pric€9 — Continued. 
JIGGERING— Continacd. 


Fnilte,  an  al/es 

tee  creams 

Nappies: 

5-!nch 

e-lneh 

7-Inch 

wnch_z~ziriiiririiiiiriiiiinizinririr~iiiini 

Flates: 

4-inch 

«-inchiiiziiiiziiiii~iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiizizririii 

7-inch 


8- Inch. 

6-inch  deep 

6-inch  deep 

7-inch  deep 

8-inch  deep 

0-inch  feat 

7-inch  fest 

8-inch  fest 

0-Inch  deei>  fost 

7-Inch  deep  frst 

S-inch  deep  lest 


England. 


L(n68 
.0IG8 

.063S 

.0033 

.084 

.084 

.0946 

.004.5 

.1156 

.0168 

.0189 

.0215 

.026 

.0804 

.0189 

.0215 

.0262 

.0304 

.024 

.08 

.033 

.024 

.08 

.033 


America. 


$0.0275 
.0275 

.08 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.12 

.08 

.085 

.04 

.045 

.05 

.045 

.06 

.065 

.0626 

.05 

.06 

.625 

.06 

.065 

.0726 


Per 

cent. 


64 
64 

26 
26 
19 
19 
6 
6 
4 

80 
85 

8S 
70 
7J 
138 
IS 
110 
108 
108 
8S 
89 
1£0 
117 
119 


THROWING. 


Bowls: 

2  \S L 

309 1-... 

868 I 

42s : 

Musa: 

36siiinizriniiniiiiiiiriniii 

Sugars: 


f0.«{15 

f0.05 

.0252 

.04 

.021 

.035 

.0179 

.035 

.0315 

.055 

.0252 

.045 

.Oil 

.04 

.0179 

.03 

.0787 

.18 

.0787 

.18 

SB 
S9 
67 
95 

74 
78 
90 
97 

52 

m 


TUKXIXG. 


Bowls: 

21s 

80s 

8Gs 

423 

Jfugs: 

24s 

30s 

36s 

42s 

Sugars: 

2  Is 

30s 


f0.03I9 

$0.08 

.0255 

,055 

.021 

.05 

.0182 

.05 

.0319 

.06 

.0255 

.074 

,021 

.07 

.0182 

.08 

.ISO 

.195 

.159 

.183  1 

88 
LIS 
119 
174 

IflS 
194 
233 
2*1 

2J 

17 


Il.VNPLING. 


Cups: 

CofTcc— 
A.  D._.. 

Tea 

Toy 

Hugs: 

24'8 

30*8 

86'8 

42'8-. — 


$0.0168 

$0.04 

.0147 

.05J 

.0147 

.031 

.0147 

.084 

.0315 

.06 

.0252 

.06 

.021 

.06 

.0179 

.06 

13S 
274 
13S 
ISS 

90 
230 
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The  prices  referred  to  are  computed  on  a  net  American  currency 
basis,  allowing  24  cents  to  the  shilling,  and  the  percentages  are  given 
in  detail  of  each  item,  running  from  about  6  or  7  per  cent  on  some 
items  to  274  per  cent  on  others. 

Then  we  have  another  class  of  labor,  which  are  what  I  term  the 
nonproducing  help.  Table  No.  6  gives  the  average  wages  of  these 
people,  not  the  actual  makers  of  the  goods. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VI. — Comparative  wages,  nonproducing  help. 


Occiipntlon. 


!£n  gland 

I 


United 

States. 


BooklcGcperg,  per  week 

Oflke  elerk^,  per  week 

Onice  boys,  per  week 

Teani^tera,  per  week 

Enfilneen,  per  week 

Laborers,  per  week 

Oven  flremen.  per  week 

Decorating  firemen,  per  kiln 

Head  bbtcult  brusher,  i>er  kiln... 

Head  glost  dresser,  i>er  kiln 

Biscuit  ware  gfrls,  iier  kiln — ^^— . 

Gloat  ware  glrto,  per  kiln 

Gloat  warehousemen,  per  week.. 
Selectors,  per  week. 


Slip  makers,  per  week 

Png-mlU  men,  per  week 

Dip(»er8.  per  week 

Dippers  help  (women),  per  week... 

Dippers'  help  (boys),  per  week 

N'ight  watchman,  per  week 

Managers,  per  week 

Foremen,  per  week 


Average 


97.76 
4.70 
1.60 
6.00 
8.90 
5.20 

12.00 
1.75 
2.26 
2.26 
1.62 
1.52 
7.60 
8.55 
6.48 
4.74 


118.00 
10.00 
4.00 
12.00 
18.00 
0.00 
20.00 
8.60 
6.60 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
15.00 
9.00 
12.00 
12.00 


6.00 
8.60 

15.00 
25.00 
18.00 


Difference,  108  per  cent. 


The  total  percentage  of  difference  in  this  group  of  wage-earners  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  such  employed  is  145  per  cent  higher  in 
America  than  in  England. 

Table  7  shows  the  actual  output  of  an  English  and  an  American 
pottery  of  equal  size  for  one  year,  confining  itself  to  the  manu- 
facture of  staple  goods,  and  is  figured  at  fiill  journeyman's  wages  in 
each  case. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  comparing  the  total  cost,  as  the 
demand  for  such  articles  as  plates,  cups,  saucers,  and  bowls  far  ex- 
ceecis  in  quantity  such  articles  as  covered  dishes,  teapots,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  the  molders  of  the  ware  is  60 
per  cent  higher  in  cost  in  America  than  in  England,  just  for  that 
particular  branch.  I  next  give  you  in  detail  a  table  showing  the 
actual  figures,  taken  from  the  books  of  a  factory  making  213,785 
dozens  of  ware,  of  the  actual  output  of  the  plant 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VII. — Total  actual  output  of  one  pottery  plant  for  one  year. 


Articles. 


Bakers,  2Hnch , 

Bakers,  3-inch 

Bake rn,  4- inch 

Bakent,  5-inch 

BakerM,  5-in(-h,  single 

Bakers.  6-inch 

Bakers,  7-inch 

Bakers,  ^inch 

Bakers,  9-inch 

Bakersi.  10-inch 

Bow  1«,  30-«,  oy.ster 

Bowls,  24s 

Bowls,  304 

Bowls,  36n 

Butters,  coveriMi 

Butlers,  individual 

Cas^veroles.  covered,  7-Inch 
Casseroles,  covered.  8-iiich 
Casserole.'*,  covered,  9-inch 

Comports,  8-inch 

Cuspidores.  2a 

Cover  dixhes.  7-inch 

Cover  dishes  B-inca 

Creams,  30h 

Coffees,  un handled 

Coffees,  httiidled 

Tea* 

Dishes,  4-lnch 

Dishes,  5-lnch 

Dishes,  6-incli 

Dishes,  7-incli 

Dishes,  8-inch 

Dishes,  9-inrh 

Dishes,  10-lnch 

Dishes,  ll-inch 

Dishes,  12-i  nch 

Dishes,  13-inch 

Dishes.  14  Inch 

Dishes,  16-inch 

Ice  creams,  3i-inch 

Icecreams,  4-inch 

Jugs.  4s 

Jugs,  6s 

Jugs,  12« 

Jugs,  21s 

Jugs,  mu 

Jugs,  se-i 

MugM.  21s 

Mugs,  30s 


Dozen.  ' 


Articles. 


Dozen. 


450 

75 

25 

25 

200 

330 

850 

650 

375 

500 

800 

1.000 

8.500 

1,000 
400 

4,000 
100 
125 
60 
100 
100 
200 
800 
700 

4.000 
10,000 
20.000 
125 
300 
130 
400 
276 
450 
450 
450 
400 
275 
400 
250 

1,600 

1,000 

26 

800 

625 

1,600 
700 

1,000 
800 

2,200 


I  Mugs,36s 

Nappies,  5-Inch 

Nappies,  6-inch 

Nappies,  7-inch 

Nappies,  8-inch 

Nappies,  9inch 

Nappies,  10  inch 

Plates.  4-inch 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  7-inch 

Plates,  8-inch 

Plates.  6  Inches  deep 

Plates,  7  inches  deep 

IMates,  8  inches  deep 

Plates,  6-inch  festoons.. 
Plates,  6-inch  festoons.. 
Plates,  7-inch  festoons.. 
Plates,  8-Inch  festoons.. 
Plates,  5  Indies  deep  . . . 

Plates,  8  inchesdeep 

Plates,  cake 

Plates,  cup 

Sauce  boats 

Saucers,  coffee 

Saucers,  coffee,  festO(in . 

Saucers,  tea 

Saucers,  tea.  f  e»toon .... 
Saucers,  fruit. S|-Inch. . . 
Saucers,  fruit,  4-inch  ... 
Saucers,  fruit,  fusiuon. . . 

Sugars,  21s 

Sugars,  30ti 

Teapots 

Sauce  dishes,  tureens. . . 
Sauce  dishes,  stands  ... 

Suuce  dishes,  ladles 

Soup  dishes,  tureens,  9s. 

Soup  dishes,  ladles 

Soup  dishes,  stands  — 

Vases 

Basins,  9s 

Chambers,  9s 

Ewers,  6s 

Ewers,  mouth 

Soaps 

Slop  jars 


Total  dosens 213,71 


4C0 

2UQ 
350 

i,aio 

l,i«>jO 

400 

SuO 

500 

S.UQO 

10,000 

15.  (0> 

lO.OOO 

l.OUO 

8.000 

lO.llJO 

i.ato 

6.000 

7,5(l> 

5ilO 

8.0JD 

1,000 

dOO 

SOD 

10.000 

3,001) 

22,000 

12,000 

3,U00 

3.000 

5,000 

450 

1,010 

i,a« 

loo 
100 
100 
125 
100 
100 

2.  DUO 
1,500 
1,500 

600 
1.000 

150 


The  next  table,  No.  8,  shows  the  several  items  making  up  the  total 
cost  of  the  above  tabulation — that  is,  of  their  labor — covering  the 
potters,  the  oven  men,  the  mold  makers,  the  sagger  makers,  and  all 
other  wages,  and  office  and  management,  showing  a  difference  of  111 
per  cent  in  the  actual  total  money  paid  out  to  wage-earners  of  the 
factories. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VUL— Total  wage  costs. 


Branrhcs. 


rotters  (\»  ages') 

Oven  men  (wages) 

Mold  makers  (wages) — 
Sagger  makers  (wages). 

Ail  other  wages 

OlUce  and  management.. 


Total- 


England. 


|13.63l.<» 
3,477.00 
1,120.00 
831.00 
6,782. lO 
8,018.00 


27.902.19 


Ameriea. 


f2l.7!«.a5 
12,  IS  1.00 
2,4.0.00 
2.243.00 
I4,a'>I.S3 
6,2i0.00 


S8,91S.» 


DilTerence.  Ill  per  cent. 
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^  Table  IX  shows  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials  in  propor- 
tion to  amount  and  kind  used,  making  a  difference  of  43  per  cent. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Table  IX, — Total  material  costs. 

Description. 

England. 

America. 

Materials  entering  Into  the  body  and  glaw 1 

^i*^^****  not  en terioK  Into  game  ,    ,,,,_-.-,     __-.,,,  .^  „__  _    _. 

fl7,610 
12.402 

122.156 
20.840 

TotaL     

80,012 

42,000 

Difference,  43  per  cent 


Table  X  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  product  of  the  above  potteries 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  including  everything  excepting 
the  manufacturer's  salary,  and  shows  that  the  total  cost  is  75^  per 
cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Table  X,— Total  cost. 


Description. 

England. 

America. 

Labor 

Material  and  fuel 

Interest 

Imurance— —    ...... .._.._._           _.  ....  .    __..    _. .... _...._.. 

127.002.10 

80,012.00 

6.015.00 

1,500.00 

650.00 

830.00 

158,912.28 
42.006.00 
.7.4:».00 
1,51)9.00 

Taxes ..—    

Qaa  and  water 

1.450.00 
976.00 

Total        

85,819.19 

115,263.  !S 

Difference,  761  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  that  amount  of  ware  is  $05,849.19  in 
England,  as  against  $115,263.28  in  America. 

Inow  as  to  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Table  7  that  although  the  piecework  prices  will  average 
60  per  cent  higher  in  America  than  in  England,  yet  the  actual  wages 
earned  and  paid,  taken  from  Table  3,  taken  from  practically  the 
same  time  of  the  year  and  under  similar  conditions  in  America,  are 
173  per  cent  more  in  America  than  in  England.  Considering  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done,  we  must  first  note  the 
question  of  the  age  of  the  children.  In  England  children  may  work 
in  a  pottery,  under  certain  conditions,  at  10  years  of  age.  In  America 
the  a^re  limit  is  14. 

Second,  in  England  female  labor  is  employed  in  the  ratio  of  80 
females  to  100  males.  In  America  the  ratio  is  19  females  to  100 
males.  It  will  also  be  noted  in  Table  3  that  cup  making,  saucer 
making  and  handling  is  done  largely  by  women  in  England,  the 
same  being  done  exclusively  bv  men  m  America.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  tHe  English  Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the 
standard  wages  prevailing  in  certain  occupations  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  m  the  United  Kingdom,  on  page  441.  The  quota- 
tion is  as  follows: 

It  appears  that  women  and  jflrls  are  very  largely  employed  In  the  pottery 
industry.  In  some  branches  of  the  trade  they  are  belnp  employed  to  an  iiicrens- 
Ing  extent  upon  work  which  a  few  years  ago  was  performed  almost  exclusively 
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Description. 

Holland. 

Germany. 

America. 

Plates,  7-inch,  per  dozen 

Cui>s 

Snuoers _ 

BowU,  Jiggered 

Bowls,  turned ^_ 

Cuspidors 

10.0144 
.0018 
.0018 
.0048 
.014 

10.0148 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0001 
.12 
.24 

f0.04 
.0326 
.0275 
.035 
.05 
.88 

Teapots.    

Casseroles ._>    

.21 
.80 
.96 

.80 

Soup  tureens ..    .. 

2.07 

A  still  greater  difference  exists  in  the  methods  of  manufacturers. 
Whereas  men  are  employed  in  the  United  States  as  cup  makers  and 
saucer  makers,  women  are  largely  employed  in  Englana  and  boys  on 
the  Continent.  In  the  dipping  or  glazing  of  the  ware  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  and  largely  so  in  England,  while  on  the 
Continent  boys,  and  in  some  cases  women,  are  employed  to  do  this 
work  at  a  cost  of  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day,  as  against  our 
men  at  from  $25  to  $30  a  week.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land men  are  employed  for  the  placing  and  emptying  of  the  kilns. 
In  Germany  and  Austria  women  are  emplojred  to  place  the  ware  in 
the  "saggers"  (firing  cases),  and  young  girls  wad  the  "saggers" 
(that  is,  place  rolls  of  clay  on  the  edge  of  the  "  saggers  "  for  sealing 
purposes),  while  one  man  carries  me  loaded  saggers  to  the  kiln 
mouth,  where  the  second  man  places  them  in  the  kiln.  Twelve  to 
14  women  with  2  men  make  up  the  kiln  gang.  These  women  are  paid 
25  cents  per  day,  while  the  men  earn  96  cents  per  day.  In  America 
the  operatives  who  do  this  work  are  all  men,  and  earn  on  an  average 
of  $3  per  day.  The  aggregate  kiln  men's  wages  in  an  American 
pottery  is  the  largest  single  item  of  labor  expense.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  be  seen  what  a  great  advantage  the  continental  manufacturer! 
have  in  this  particular  item.  The  Tabor  cost  is  about  220  per  cent 
greater  in  America  than  on  the  Continent,  making  a  total  difference 
of  cost  of  the  production  of  earthenware  of  in  the  neighborhood  of 
95  per  cent. 

^ow,  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  china  ware,  which  we  perhaps  are 
more  deeply  interested  in  at  the  present  time.  When  we  turn  from 
the  subject  of  earthenware,  or  clay  products  of  a  porous  and  opaoue 
body,  to  that  of  china,  porcelain,  and  so  forth,  or  clajr  products  oi  a 
vitreous  and  translucent  character,  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely 
different  proposition.  The  manufacturer  of  china  is  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties  not  encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. Two  new  factories  have  started  and  two  others  are  doing  a 
little  in  that  direction.  Of  those  now  operating,  two  are  making  a 
very  high  grade  of  china  ware,  finding  a  limited  sale  for  it  on  account 
of  its  special  merits.  The  others  are  confining  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  china  for  hotel  purposes.  Several  others  started  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Din^rley  bill,  and  after  a  struggling  existence  have 
gone  to  pieces,  discontinued,  or  failed. 

Hotel  china  has  for  many  years  been  made  in  this  country  with 
varying  success.  I  might  say  here  that  we  in  this  country  were  the 
originators  of  the  heavy  hotel  china,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
keep  it  here.  The  Germans,  having  ever  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
Ajnerican  demand,  have  within  the  past  few  years  entered  this  par- 
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ticular  market,  having  copied  American  shapes  and  styles,  and  are 
offering  and  are  selling  their  product  at  prices  which  are  rapidly 
displacmg  the  American-made  articles,  it  being  the  custom  of  these 
manufacturers  to  sell  and  deliver  their  product  direct  from  the 
German  factory  to  the  American  hotel  consumer.  While  china  of 
the  thicker  or  stronger  ^ades  has  been  produced  with  some  success, 
yet  it  has  been  commercially  impossible  to  manufacture  the  thinner 
and  cheaper  grades.  These  goods  are  produced  largely  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan,  and  are  being  imported  and  sold  at  such  low 
prices  as  to  become  potent  competing  factors  with  the  cheaper  grade 
of  American  earthenware.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  house- 
wife will  prefer  an  article  of  china  to  one  of  earthenware,  if  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  not  too  great.  Now,  the  price  of  the  imported 
china  article  is  so  low  that  the  competition  is  almost  direct  with  our 
earthenware.  To  this  particular  grade  of  ware  we  wish  to  ask  your 
especial  attention  and  consideration. 

1  Imve  shown  you  from  various  points  of  view  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  English  and  American  earthenware, 
AMiile  I  can  not  compare  in  such  detail  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
difference  in  cost  of  cliina,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to  show  how  that  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  vastly  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
earthenware.  Just  after  tlie  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  a  German 
manufacturer  came  to  this  country 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  Dingley  law;  the  preseiit  law.  This  German 
manufacturer  came  to  tliis  country  with  the  idea  that  with  a  duty  of 
from  55  to  CO  per  cent  he  could  start  making  the  china  in  this  coun- 
try. After  spending  some  weeks  in  thoroughly  investigating  the 
wages  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
wares,  he  made  the  statement  that  "  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  even 
attempt  to  manufacture  china  in  the  United  States  under  the  present 
tariff,  considering  the  labor  cost."  He  stated  that  where  men  were 
earning  from  $20  to  $25  per  week  in  the  dipping,  girls  at  the  cost  of 
$3  a  week  were  doing  the  same  work,  and  he  made  various  other  com- 
parisons, which  I  give  in  mv  brief,  but  will  not  give  you  now. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  above  statement,  I  desire  to  present 
official  figures  from  the  Sonneberg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  referring 
to  pottery  wage-earners,  giving  the  average  weekly  earnings  by  age. 
Sonneberg  is  one  of  the  pottery  centers  of  Germany. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XII. — Giving  the  average  weekly  earnings,  by  age. 


Mnlcs  under  10  yenrs,  day  wftge ^.ao 

Malc«  under  16  years,  piecework 2.88 

Males  16  to  20  years,  day  wage... 2.8B 

Males  16  to  20  years,  piecework 4.» 

Males  over  20  years,  day  wrge S.W 

Males  over  20  years,  piecework •7.J0 

PemnU«  under  16  years,  day  wage 2.16 

Females  under  16  years,  piecework. 2.88 

Females  16  to  20  years,  day  wago - ,  2.16 

Females  18  to  20  years,  piecework i  2.64 

Females  over  20  years,  day  wage - ,  2.1£ 

Females  over  20  years,  piecework- - ».W 


Per  week. 


•  Maxlmam. 
Time,  sixty  hours  per  week. 
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You  will  see  that  the  women  over  20  years  of  age  get,  working  for 
a  daily  wage,  $2.16  a  week,  and  the  maximum  man's  wage  per  week 
is  $7.20. 

I  further  present  Table  No.  13,  being  figures  taken  from  such 
sources  as  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Pepper,  the  special  agent  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  I^abor,  for  1908,  and  the  report  of  an 
inquiry  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  into  the  rates  of  wages,  etc., 
in  German  towns,  1908,  and  from  personal  investigation,  showing 
that  the  average  cost  of  labor,  or  average  earnings  rather,  in  Ger- 
many were  $5.27  a  week,  in  Austria  $4.85  a  week,  as  against  $16.79 
with  us. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XIII. — Average  weekly  earnings. 


Deflcriptlon. 


GermBoy. 


Austria. 


America. 


Jfeeermen 

Presaers 

Casters  (men) 

Ca8ter9(  women) 

Ifiplien  (women) 

Di|i|ier8(men).. 

Bixiahers  (women) 

Kiln  placers  (women) 

Kllnmen 

Mold  makers 

Sagger  makersi 

Warehnuaemen 

Selectors 

Printers - 

Transferrers 

Laborers  (common) 1111 ST.. 

Laborers  (heavy  work) 


16.78 
e.78 
7.(>8 
4.80 
8.47 


16.01 
0.02 
7.12 
4.75 
2.74 


8.47 
8.47 
6.76 
8.42 
7.40 
6.64 
8.04 
6.72 
2.16 
6.75 
8.06 
4.28 


2.74 
2.74 
6.28 
8.12 
7.01 
6.00 
2.16 
6.48 
2.74 
5.28 
2.67 
8.65 


933.80 
16.43 
17.10 


80.00 
6.00 

""26T66 
20.33 
23.30 
16.00 

9.00 
19.67 

7.40 
18.00 

7.60 

0.00 


ATerage.. 


6.27 


4.85 


16.79 


Averaj^e  difference  Germany  and  America,  218  per  cent.  Average  difference  Austria  and 
America,  246  per  oeot. 

Now,  I  must  make  a  little  explanation  of  this  table,  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  other,  Table  III,  but  you  ronst  not  be  misled,  because 
we  are  referring  now  to  a  different  proposition.  This  is  china,  and 
the  other  was  earthenware.  That  table  was  taken  from  thirty  differ- 
ent pay  rolls,  whereas  this  was  taken  from  three,  about  the  only  three 
that  have  any  pajr  roll  in  this  line,  and  none  of  them  were  working 
full  time,  so  that  it  is  a  very  low  estimate.  This  table  was  taken  from 
some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  work  that  were  not  included  in  the 
former,  which  was  made  to  be  accurate  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Bailey's  report. 

Next  I  j^ive  you  a  table  giving  in  detail  some  piecework  prices  which 
are  paid  m  Germany  and  in  America.  And  also  a  table  showing  the 
prices  of  materials  in  Germany;  Austria,  and  America,  showing  a  dif- 
ference of  about  33  per  cent  between  Germany  and  America  and  47 
per  cent  between  Austria  and  America.  The  principal  item  of  differ- 
ence is  the  coal,  in  Germany  it  being  comparatively  hi^h,  even  higher 
than  in  America,  on  account  of  the  coal  oeing  controlled  by  a  trust 

Table  XIV  gives  in  detail  the  relative  piecework  prices  which  are 
paid  in  Germany  and  in  America.  These  prices  differ  somewhat  in 
the  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  they  differ  to  an  extent  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  figures  herewith  given  are  conservative,  and 
taken  from  wages  actually  paid  for  the  making  of  similar  articles. 
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Table  XIV. 


DeseriptloD. 


I  Gcnxumy. 

_! 


Plates,  8-fDeh,  per  dozen. 


Plates,  7*iiicti.  per  dozen 

Plates,  6-lncb,  per  dozen 

Plates,  5-inch,  per  dozen- 


Plates,  8-Inch,  deep,  per  doxen.. 


Plates,  7-Inch,  deep,  per  dozen 

Plates,  6-faicfa,  deep,  per  dozen 

Fruit  saucers 

lesereams.. 


Oatineais 

Cups,  handled 

Cups,  thin . 


L04 

fO.M 

.039 

,07 

.ce4 

.08 

.017 

.05 

.04 

.U 

.08 

.115 

.0?4 

.10 

.015 

.OS 

.Old 

.05 

.oe 

.07 

.031 

.15 

.ou 

.17 

Materials. 

The  cost  of  materials  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  factories  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  The  averages  are  given 
in  Table  XV.  The  German  coals  are  controlled  by  a  trust,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  relatively  high  price. 

Table  XV. — Average  material  costs. 


Material. 


China  elay 

Bail  Play 

Pllnt 

Pehlapar 

£agger  clay — 

band 

Coal 

Average.. 


Germany. 


5.7S 
7.73 
7.73 
2.8'» 
1.43 
8.69 


6.64 


Anstria. 


$12.90 
•  S.O^i 

6.09 
6.11 

2.ia 

1.31 
2.03 


4.04 


America. 


$I3.«S 
8.70 
8.:S 
n.76 
2.44 
8.7D 
S.30 


7.37 


Average  difference,  Germany  and  America,  33  per  cent.  Average  difference,  Aostrla  and 
America,  47  per  cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  difference  in  actual  labor  co5?t 
as  given  in  the  above  tables,  averaging  218  per  cent,  together  witli 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials,  averaging  40  per  cent,  we  have 
sufficient  difference  to  warrant  us  in  asking  a  mucli  higher  rate  of 
protection ;  but  when  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  work  done  in  America  by  men  is  done  in  Germany  and 
Austria  by  women  and  children,  the  figures  given  do  not  truly  indi- 
cate the  very  great  difference  in  total  cost.  We  are  far  within  con- 
servative limits  when  we  state  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
amount  of  china  ware  in  this  country  is  fully  125  to  140  per  cent 
hiplier  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  in  Germany  or  Austria. 
Now  as  to  freight  rates  much  has  been  said  at  past  hearings  relative 
to  the  geographical  protection  enjoyed  by  American  manufacturers. 
The  protection  atForded  in  times  that  are  gone  on  account  of  the 
necessarily  slow  delivery  of  the  goods  i^  a  thing  of  the  past.  For- 
merly orders  had  to  be  placed  months  before  the  deliveries  could  be 
expected.  To-day,  with  the  use  of  the  cable  and  fast  ocean  steam- 
6hij)s,  deliveries  can  be  made  in  cases  of  necessity  almost  as  quickly 
as  they  can  from  the  American  pottery  centers.  These  foreign  de- 
liveries can  be  arid  are  being  made  at  a  cheaper  freight  rate  than  the 
American  manufacturer  can  secure.    I  want  to  add  something  which 
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I  have  not  beside  me  at  the  moment,  the  through  freight  rates  from 
Germany  into  the  interior  ports  of  our  own  country  as*compared 
with  the  same  rates  that  we  have  to  pay.  In  addition  to  these 
especially  low  trans-Atlantic  rates  the  German  manufacturers  have 
special  concessions  which  the  government  railways  give  them,  the 
domestic  rate  being  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  special  export 
rate.  Before  granting  this  concession  the  railroad  authorities  require 
the  most  positive  proof  of  the  actual  exportation,  and  the  shipment  of 
these  goods  by  bills  of  lading  and  certificates  that  the  goods  have 
actually  gone.  T^ey  require  this  before  they  will  make  the  con- 
cession. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  special  attention  to.  The  great 
discrepancy  between  the  United  States  official  figures  on  imports 
from  Germany  for  the  year  1907,  and  the  German  official  figures  of 
the  same  merchandise  to  the  United  States  is  significant,  and  may  in- 
dicate another  reason  for  the  immense  increase  in  the  importations 
from  Germany.  The  United  States  import  figures  on  earthenware 
and  china  ware  for  1907 — our  import  figures  from  Germany — are 
$5,153,943,  whereas  the  German  export  figures  for  the  same  goods 
at  the  same  time  were  $8,114,848.    Where  did  the  shrinkage  take  place? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  export  goods  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  identical  goods,  the  export  goods  in  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  To  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  this  country.  Their  export  figures  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  same  time  were  $8,114,848.  That  is  from  their  official  rec- 
ords. Our  import  figures  ifor  the  same  goods  in  the  same  time  were 
valued  at  $5,153,943,  almost  $3,000,000  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Five  million  dollars? 

"Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  60  per  cent  duty  was  paid  on  the  $5,000,- 
000  figure? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  that  happen  since  this  new  rate  was  made 
with  Germany,  or  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  happened  last  year — 1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tnat  was  since  the  new  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  The  agree- 
ment commenced  July  1,  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  that  same  discrepancy  of  figures  occur  before 
that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  does  not  apply  to  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  These  are  the  only  figures  I  have.  I  happened  to  run 
across  them  in  England.  The  Englishmen,  you  know,  are  very  much 
stirred  up  about  the  tariflf  question,  and  this  was  in  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  amount  attracted  my  attention  at  once,  be- 
cause I  had  our  own  figures  in  mind.  They  were  showing  how  the 
English  exportation  to  the  United  States  had  remained  practically 
at  the  same,  and  how  the  German  had  so  enormously  increased.  I 
hunted  up  the  gentleman  who  made  this  statement  and  asked  hira 
where  he  got  these  figures,  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember,  but  from 
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some  official  source,  and  when  I  went  to  Berlin  I  went  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  government  statistics  and  dug;  it  out 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is:  Is  this  peculiar  to  the 
year  1907,  or  does  such  a  discrepancy  exist  for  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know;  but  from  my  observation  I  should 
say  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  is  the  only  year  for  which  you 
have  the  figures? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  the  only  year  for  which  I  have  figures, 

!Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  what  you  said  to  Mr.  DalzelL 
I  did  not  hear  it. 

]Mr.  Burgess.  My  answer  was  that  I  had  no  other  figures  than 
those  for  the  last  year,  but  that  from  my  own  experience  for  the  last 
five  years  on  matters  pertaining  to  importation  1  should  judge  that 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Another  question.  Does  that  discrepancy  in  the 
figures,  as  shown  by  the  exports  from  Germany  on  their  books  and 
the  imports  from  this  country  on  our  books,  pertain  to  other  coun- 
tries that  are  exporting  china  to  this  country,  including  the  English 
exports  ? 

Air.  Burgess.  The  English  exports  are  almost  identical  with  outsl 

:Mr.  Clark.  How  about  the  French  exports? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know.  The  English  and  the  German  are 
the  only  exports  that  I  have. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

China  and  earthen  ware  imports  from  1884  to  1908. 


Year. 


England. 


Germany. 


Austria-Hun 
gary. 


Japan. 


1884 
18«5 
18.HC 
38«7 
18S8 
J8S9 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
189.3 
189b 
1897 
1898 
1899 
19G0 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1901 

i^a^ 

1906 
1907 
1908 


12,9*^,806 
8,018,101 
3. 192, 146 
8.530.444 
8,?41,670 
3,845.6-20 
3.954.004 
4,325,418 
4.511,210 
4,7(55,774 
8,248,165 
4,651,276 
4,847,857 
4,017,233 
2,709,757 
2,93:^,234 
8.2:i5.388 
8. 186. 969 
2,928,391 
2,995.975 
8,212,471 
2,804,811 
2,758,r.96 
8,147,840 
3,147,310 


1697.864 
80H,327 
781,612 
858.869 
"29 


1,08 

l.lti 

1,89 

1,68 

1,85 

1,51 

1,91 

2,69- 

8,08 

2,08 

2,25 

2.78: 

8,39. 

8,65* 

8, 961 ; 501 

4,815,848 

4, 770, 443 

6,131.974 

6.153,943 

5,287,267 


S161.464 
183.427 
253,829 
891,829 
471,840 
619.587 
643,385 
624,000 
637,730 
808,194 
664,112 
702,835 
782,908 
658,816 
609,310 
601,097 
618,013 
622,086 
696.172 
714,131 
856.262 
909. 9J9 
1,022,254 
944.498 
991, 8U 


tlS2,638 

75.908 

97,224 

68.898 

181.257 

204,461 

236,840 

286,201 

837.839 

407,109 

835,461 

195.931 

887,581 

429.0fifi 

813.712 

290,121 

873,269 

459,518 

469,707 

619.390 

711, -226 

957,1120 

1,530.400 

1.976,151 

1.452.166 


Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  matter  of  French  china.  The  competi- 
tion from  France  is  becoming  more  and  more  direct  and  acute.  The 
prices  formerly  secured  by  the  French  importer  have  been  greatly 
reduced  on  account  of  the  increasing  excellency  of  the  competing 
German  china  product.     We,   as  American  manufacturers,  have, 
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therefore,  to  reckon  with  the  cheap  labor  of  France.  The  French 
pottery  operative  does  not  work  as  hard  as  does  his  German  cousin. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher,  but  the  amount  of  actual  earn- 
ings is  no  greater.  Table  No.  16  will  give  the  making  prices  of  the 
French  china  ware  in  comparison  with  similar  articles  made  in 
America. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XVI. 


Deficrlption. 


Friinoe. 


America. 


DIsties.  5-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  7-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  8-inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  0-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  10-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  12-inch,  per  dozen 

DlHhes,  14-lnch.  per  dozen 

Dishes,  10-inrh,  per  dozen 

Plates,  8-Inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-Inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  5-Inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-Inch,  deep 

Plates,  0-Inch,  coup 

Fruit  sBQcers,  4|-lnch 

Tea  saucers 

Cups.. 


Covered  dishes 

Soup  tureens . 

Sauce  tureens - 

Sugars 

Creama 


10.078 

10. ins 

.10 

.225 

.12 

.24 

.14 

.27 

.17 

.80 

.23 

.68 

.81 

.68 

.40 

.75 

.088 

.128 

.0^1 

.01)1 

.0«0 

.06 

.0» 

.115 

.045 

.10 

.043 

.05 

.036 

.05 

.055 

.14 

.06 

1.25 

1.56 

2.07 

1.06 

1.33 

.35 

.64 

.29 

.48 

The  prices  of  materials  I  also  give  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  XVII. 

Description. 

France. 

America. 

China  clay 

Flint 

FeUlsftar 

Saeserclar 

Coal                                                                                                                .-m^-— —       _       -.--.--.__......_            —._•....>-...--.       . 

17.40 
4.80 

18.50 
1.45 
8.16 

113.25 
8.28 
11.76 
2.16 
8  60 

The  method  of  manufacture  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
manufacturing  is  done  differ  greatly  from  similar  work  done  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  ware  made  by  hand  bv  men  in  the 
United  States  is  made  by  the  process  of  casting,  and  done  almost 
exclusively  by  women,  at  a  reduction  of  about  45  per  cent  below  the 
French  hand-work  process.  Considering  the  figures  given,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  of  production  is 
that  it  is  175  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  m  France. 

I  come  now  to  Japanese  china  ware.  In  discussing  the  problem 
of  Japanese  competition  in  china  wares  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words 
sufficiently  strong  to  describe  the  conditions  that  confront  us.  Bv 
referring  to  the  above  table  of  imports  from  1884  to  1908,  you  will 
observe  the  rapid  increase  of  importation  from  Japan  in  recent 
years.  In  1885  the  importations  from  Japan  were  about  $7G,006. 
In  1907  they  were  $1,970,153,  the  rapid  increase  being  during  the 

?>ast  six  years  almost  100  per  cent  per  annum.    There  are  reasons 
or  this  great  increase.    The  Japanese  are  alive  to  the  development 
of  their  own  resources.    They  sent  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  the 
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European  pottery  centers  a  commission  of  potters  and  commercial 
men,  men  who  not  only  discovered  the  western  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  purchased  machinery  of  the  most  modem  and  effective 
sort  for  their  own  development,  but  discovered  the  American  market 
required  something  more  than  the  articles  of  purely  Japanese  de- 
siffn.  One  of  those  who  preceded  me  said  that  Japan  was  very  much 
asleep  in  this  way.  I  know  to-day,  at  first  hand,  that  they  came  to 
Trenton  and  got  an  entire  pottery  outfit  of  the  most  modern  type  of 
machinery  and  sent  it  to  Japan,  and  are  using  it  at  the  present  time. 
They  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  goods  specially 
adapted  for  the  American  demand,  and  through  their  American 
agents  very  rapidly  secured  a  large  share  of  the  American  market. 
Many  of  the  articles  now  coming  from  Japan  are  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  produced  in  Germany,  and  in  some  cases 
compare  favorably  with  the  French. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  indicating  importations 
in  this  chart  of  importations  do  not,  except  to  a  very  small  degree, 
represent  the  amount  of  competition.  These  fi^ires  of  imports  from 
Japan  are  only  from  the  extremely  low  foreign  mvoice  price  of  goods 
in  Japan.  They  must  be  multiplied  at  least  four  times  before  we 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  competing  value  of  the  Japanese  goods 
in  this  country. 

As  to  the  cost  of  production,  from  the  best  sources  of  information 
obtainable  the  Japanese  potter  earns  about  $1.50  a  week  and  the 
skilled  decorators  $5  a  week,  whereas  the  great  mass  of  decoration 
for  the  American  market  is  performed  by  girls  earning  from  60  cents 
to  90  cents  per  week. 

The  Japanese  potter  has  not  as  yet  discovered  material  suitable  for 
the  production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  earthenware.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  established  a  technical  school  for  the  development  of 
the  ceramic  industry  and  has  offered  special  prizes  for  the  production 
of  earthenware  similar  to  that  made  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  manufacture  of  Japanese  ware  has  been,  and  is,  largely  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  tea  sets  and  odd  pieces  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental wares.  How  soon  the  production  of  dinner  ware  will  be  de- 
veloped is  problematical. 

1  hope  that  the  following  will  be  especially  noted,  because  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  no  direct  competition  with  Japan.  A  very 
large  demand  formerly  supplied  entirely  by  the  American  pottery  for 
articles  used  by  the  cereal  manufacturers,  tea  and  coffee  establish- 
ments, and  by  the  6  and  10  cent  stores,  has  been  in  the  last  three 
years  very  largely  supplied  by  the  Japanese  goods.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  busi- 
ness. The  increase  in  twenty-five  years  from  England  was  about  5  per 
cent.  To  start  with,  our  own  increase  from  18^  or  1888  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  been  about  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  "iMiat  is  the  total  of  this  country  now? 

Mr.  BxTRGESs.  This  year,  as  near  as  it  can  be  estimated,  it  is 
$14,000,000.    It  was  something  over  $15,000,000  last  year. 

The  Chaiuman.  It  was  greater  last  year? 

Mr.  BuRCESS.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  between  $15,000,000  and  $16,000,000. 
The  import  goods,  as  they  compete  with  us,  with  the  duty  and  every- 
thing added,  run  up  between  $28,000,000  and  $29,000,000;  so  that  we 
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are  actually  only  supplying,  at  a  very  conservative  figure,  not  one- 
third  of  the  consumption  of  this  country  to-day.  But  the  increase,  as 
I  Avas  saying,  from  England  was  about  5  per  cent.  My  recollection 
is  that  from  Germany  it  was  over  500  per  cent,  from  Austria  it  was 
about  the  same,  and  from  Japan  it  was  something  over  2,000  per  cent 
increase. 

I  beg  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  brief  to  the  committee,  with  a 
few  supplements,  before  the  4th  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anythin<?  about  your  propo- 
sition to  change  the  ad  valorem  base  to  wholesale  value  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  will  ever 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  collection  of  the  duties  that  Congress  intends 
us  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  brief  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  submit  that  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  scheme  is  feasible,  do  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  question  about  it  whatever,  be- 
cause anything  that  is  sold  in  this  country  is  bound  to  have  a  market 
value. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  making  crockery  now  in  this  country.  To  what  exent  is  it 
used? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  a  very  small  extent.  The  potters  have  been  try- 
ing ever  since  I  have  been  in  business,  for  thirty  years,  to  use  ma- 
chinery at  every  point  they  could.  They  have  improved  some- 
what, and  we  are  making  certain  articles  in  a  little  cheaper  way;  but 
not  a  piece  of  our  ware  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  the  human 
hand.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  article  is  molded  it 
is  not  a  finished  article.  It  is  formed  and  prepared  for  the  processes 
that  come  after,  in  the  way  of  firing,  and  then  glazed.  So  that 
after  we  pay  for  an  article  it  is  a  long  while  before  it  is  completed 
and  ready  for  the  market,  and  during  all  that  process  from  the  time 
it  actually  leaves  the  potter's  hands  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which 
we  can  use  a  machine  in  the  progress. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  labor  has  been  saved  by  any 
improvement  in  machinery  in  the  last  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  has  been  any  labor- 
saving  machinery  introduced  in  the  twelve  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  recall  anything  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  pottery,  then,  about  as  they  did 
one  hundred  years  ago? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  are  not  using  the  kick  wheel  as  they  used  to  use 
it,  using  it  with  the  foot.  That  is  run  by  steam.  But  it  is  on  the 
same  general  principle. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  improve  the 
situation  much  practically  by  the  use  of  machinery? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  material  itself  in  its  original  state  is  of  very 
little  value? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton  of  it  is  worth  how  mach,  taken  from  the 
earth? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  earth  it  is  worth  from  20  to  25  cents,  and  it 
will  cost,  dependinjg  on  the  material,  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  to  get 
it  out,  but  not  ready  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  process  in  preparing  that  do  you  use  coal 
to  bake  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  preparation  of  the  material! 

The  Chaib3ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  they  use  coal  in  the  calcining  of  the  flint,  and 
sometimes  the  spar,  but  not  the  clay. 

The  CiiAinMAN.  How  much  coal  will  calcine  a  ton  of  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line.  I  could  not  be  ac- 
curate about  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  firing  the  pottery  afterwards,  how  much  coal 
per  ton  of  pottery  do  they  use,  roughly  speaking?  Can  you  state 
that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  tell  about  a  kiln,  but  I  do  not  know  just  how 
it  would  figure  out  by  the  ton  of  pottery. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  coal  itself  is  pretty  much  all  repre- 
sented by  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  We  think  there  is  a  pretty  good 
profit  in  some  of  it,  when  we  have  to  pay  the  bills;  but  it  is  the  labor 
cost  at  the  mines  and  the  freight  cost  in  getting  it  to  us,  which  is 
very  largely  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  royalty  on  the  coal  is  usually  about  10  cents 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  materials  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  use  various  other  kinds  of  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  all  we  use  for  body  materials,  as  a  mie. 
Glaze  materials  we  use;  carbonate  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  boracic 
acid. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  say  85  to  90  per  cent  of  it  is  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  put  in  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
ducing the  coal? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  for  the  total  cost  of  production  of  the  finished 
article.    That  includes  the  cost  of  all  the  various  materials. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  crockery  earthenware,  especially  com- 
mon yellow  ware,  is  exported  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

The  (yHAiRMAN.  Yon  have  been  manufacturing  all  this  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  potters  ever  sold  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

ITio  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  being  sold  there  before 
today? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  utterly  astonished  at  hearing  the  statement 
made  to-day,  and  I  inquired  from  the  other  manufacturers  here,  and 
none  of  them  had  heard  of  any  dinner  ware  being  exported,  except 
possibly  some  one  would  come  to  the  factory  and  want  to  send  a  dinner 
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set  over  to  a  friend  in  Canada.  The  only  wav  I  could  explain  the 
figures,  if  they  are  accurate  fignires,  would  be  by  the  sending  out  of 
electrical  porcelain,  porcelain  for  electrical  apparatus.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  exported  to  South  America  and  various 
other  countries.  Then  there  is  some  little  sanitary  ware  which  has 
gone  from  this  countrv  to  Canada,  but  Canada  put  sufficient  embargo 
on  that  to  force  the  American  sanitary  potteries,  or  one  of  them,  to 
go  over  into  Canada  and  build  an  establishment  there,  and  they  are 
now  supplying  the  Canadian  market  from  their  own  factory  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  as  being  ex- 
ported there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  anything  further. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  us  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  wages 
that  went  into  the  production  of  this  pottery,  carrying  it  clear  down 
to  the  rock — the  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  duty  on  the 
raw  mnterials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  duty  protects  the  labor  that  produces  the 
raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  eliminate  the  question 
of  labor  that  goes  into  the  raw  material,  or  your  basic  material,  and 
give  us  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  pottery. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  between  55  and  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifty-five  and  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right  out  of  our  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  have  you  on  the  table  before  you  a  piece  of 
china  that  the  average  consumption  in  the  American  market  calls 
for.  I  do  not  mean  the  very  high  priced  or  the  very  low  priced,  but 
what  you  sell  to  the  average  citizen. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  anything  of  our  own  production.  I  have 
a  common  article  here  that  was  very  interesting  to  me  because  we 
were  making  identically  the  same  plate  for  a  party  in  Boston,  and 
they  were  selling  it  at  10  cents.  That  is  a  plate  I  picked  up  in  a 
retail  way  at  13  cents  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  same 
plate  in  this  country  was  being  sold  here  at  10  cents;  I  mean  the 
identical  plate,  not  of  our  make  [exhibiting  plate].  Here  is  a  piece 
of  the  earthenware  for  the  million  [exhibiting  another  plate]. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  class  of  pottery  that  you  hold  in  your 
hand  the  class  of  pottery  that  one  gentleman  testified  this  morning 
was  mostly  made  by  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  importation  is  small  in  that  class? 

Afr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  the  importation  is  veir  large  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  importation  on  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  because  they  are  grouped  together 
in  our  statistics,  "  china  and  earthen  ware."  It  would  be  simply  a 
guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  meant  the  percentage,  not  the  actual  amount, 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  no  way  of  getting  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  importation  of  that  amount  to  one-third 
of  the  product  ? 

l^Ir.  Burgess.  One-third  of  our  product? 

Mr.  Underwood..  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  we  supply 
fully  three-fourths  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Jtr.  Underwood.  Of  that  product! 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Air.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  would  represent  an  arerage 
piece  of  tableware  used  by  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  describe  that  piece  you  hold  in  your 
hand  so  that  the  stenographer  can  get  it  down,  so  that  it  will  show 
in  the  record  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  piece  of  what  is  known  as  semiporcelain 
ware,  made  by  the  Homer  Laughlin  china  firm,  of  East  Liverpool, 
with  a  small  stamped  gold  border  and  gold  lines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  a  dinner  set  of  that 
class  of  china  will  be  sold  for  in  this  country  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer; I  mean  the  factory  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line.  I  have  not  been 
identified  with  that  end  of  the  business  in  about  five  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  at  the  present  time.  My  colleague,  who  is  going  to  follow 
me,  will  be  able  to  give  you  definite  and  exact  figures  on  that  point 

Mr.  I'^NDERWot^D.  uTiat  was  the  selling  price  five  years  ago  of  that 
class  of  china?    ^Miat  did  it  sell  for  at  the  factory? 

Mr,  Burgess.  It  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  a  dinner  set. 

Mr.  ITnderwik>d.  Six  dollars  a  dinner  set? 

^Ir.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  that  dinner  set,  that  $6, 
do  vou  say  is  wages? 

^Yr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  from  $3.50  to  $i  of  that  is  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  $3.50  to  $4  is  wages  out  of  the  ?6  dinner 
set? 

^fr.  Burgess.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Underwcxid.  AVhat  will  a  similar  set  of  dinner  ware  cost  laid 
down  in  New  York,  with  the  duty  added,  of  course? 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Do  you  mean*^ imported? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  imported;  yes. 

Air.  lU'iuiEss,  I  have  not  those  figures  in  my  mind  at  all,  but  I 
should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  $0.50.     I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  T'ndkuwood.  Imported  china  of  the  same  kind  laid  down  in 
New  York  would  cost  $0.50,  What  do  you  say  is  the  amount  of  wage 
that  goes  into  that  imported  china? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  England. 

Air.  I'nderwood.  That  would  make  it,  in  round  figures,  how  much! 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $1.30  to  $1.45. 

Mr.  I^NDERWOOD.  $1.45.  That  makes  a  difference  in  your  wage 
<?stimate  of  $2.05  between  the  foreign  labor  and  the  domestic  labor  on 
that  dinner  set  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  The  materials  are  in  greater  proportion  to  the 
total  cost  in  England  than  the  wages,  on  account  of  the  cheaper 
wages.  In  our  case  almost  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  wage  cost  is  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  their  material  cost  to  the  total  cost. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  this  momins  that  rvhere  we  work  one  man  here,  in  Japan 
they  work  one  man  wiui  three  or  four  helpers.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct 
While  I  have  not  been  to  Japan  to  investigate,  I  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  potters  at  their  work  in  Japan ;  and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  indicate  that  they  mskfi  it  in  any  very  greatly  different  way  from 
what  we  do,  except  in  a  much  cruder  way.  In  their  old  shops  they 
have  the  kick  wheel  instead  of  the  machine-driven  throwing  wneel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  claim  then  that  your  information  in 
reference  to  the  labor  cost  is  accurate  from  your  own  information? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  said  that  that  was  from  the  best  information  I 
had ;  and  I  got  that  very  directly,  because  my  son  was  there,  and  he 
made  some  mquiries  directly  at  the  factory.^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  in  reference  to  Jap- 
anese pottery  that  the  Japanese  only  made  small  articles,  and  that  it 
was  impossiole  for  them  to  make  a  lar^  platter  or  dinner  plate,  as  a 
rule.    Do  you  agree  with  that  proposition,  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  a  general  way,  yes ;  otherwise,  no.  We  have  a 
sample  here  that  will  disprove  that  statement.  I  think  that  f  indi- 
cating] is  a  pretty  nice  piece  of  "  flat  ware,"  as  we  call  it;  ana  it  is 
known  as  the  ^'  new  china  of  Japan." 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  chma  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  entered 
into  the  market  to  an^  great  extent,  has  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  increasingly  entering  into  this  market.  They 
have  copied  American  shapes  and  styles  for  the  wants  of  our  people 
here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  a  set  of  the  Japanese  china 
will  cost,  laid  down  in  tne  American  market,  with  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  able  to  compare  the  American  cost 
with  the  Japanese  cost  as  to  that  particular  ware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  statement  was  made  this  morning  that  on 
the  lower  grades  of  chinaware  there  was  very  little  competition  from 
abroad.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  correct  in  a  way;  but  it  is  very  incorrect  in  an- 
other way,  being  very  misleading.  The  German  china  of  the  cheap- 
est grades  is  actually  displacing  our  earthenware,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  As  I  said  in  my  brief,  a  woman  will  take  a  piece  of  china 
in  preference  to  a  piece  of  earthenware  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the 
prices  are  not  too  far  apart 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  the  case  before  the  recent  agreement 
was  made  by  the  Executive  with  Germany,  authorizing  a  change  in 
their  valuations?    Or  has  it  occurred  since  that  agreement  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  no;  it  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  the 
Wilson  bill;  in  fact,  for  twenty-five  years,  as  you  see  by  the  chart, 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth,  and  very  little  drop  at  the  time  the 
Dingley  bill  went  into  effect  It  did  drop  down  a  little;  since  then 
It  has  gone  up  steadily. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  competition  in  the  lower  grades  of  china — 
that  is,  for  the  ordinary  table  use  or  hotel  use — ^what  percentage  of 
the  American  consumption  is  filled  by  imported  goods  1 
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Mr.  Burgess.  Both  China  and  earthenware — ^all  imported  goods! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;   of  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  I  should  say  very  nearly  half  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nearly' half? 

Mr.  Burgess.  From  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  demand  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  importations  are 
in  the  higher  grade  of  fancy  goods,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  as  far  as  value  goes.  *  The  bulk,  of  course,  is 
the  cheaper  grades. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grades,  or  the 
fancy  goods,  the  high-priced  goods,  the  duty  that  is  put  on  them 
does' not  regulate  the  importations  to  any  great  extent,  anyhow,  does 
it?  If  a  man  wants  some  imported  china  on  his  table  he  pays  the 
price,  regardless  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  generally  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  duty,  when  you  consider  the  higher- 
grade  china,  is  merely  a  question  of  revenue?  It  does  not  protect  the 
market  to  any  material  extent,  does  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  it  protects  it  if  we  have  enough  to  go  up  to 
that  point  and  develop  the  business;  you  can  see  what  can  be  made  in 
this  country.  But  this  concern  has  had  a  very  struggling  existence 
for  upwara  of  twenty  years.  It  has  gotten  on  its  feet  by  the  merits 
of  the  goods.  It  sells  to  such  concerns  as  Tiffany,  of  New  York,  and 
Gorham,  and  concerns  of  that  kind,  where  they  will  buy  a  first-class 
article  at  almost  any  cost ;  but  they  can  not  go  out  and  compete  with 
the  high-priced  foreim  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yon  hoard  the  statement  made  this  morning  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  firms  manufacturing  china  in  this 
country  that  had  an  agreement  about  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  heard  some  vague  statements  to  that  effect;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  company  that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  represent  the  whole  United  States  Potters'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  an  agreement  as  to  the  regulation  of 
price,  or  the  regulation  of  territory  in  which  you  shall  sell  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  an  agreement  relative  to  the  regulation  of 
price,  and  that  is  that  the  subject  of  selling  prices  is  under  no  circum- 
stances to  come  into  the  association.  It  is  an  association  for  the  mutual 
good  in  every  other  way,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years. 
That  is  debarred  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  any  agreement,  or  do  you  know  of 
any  agreement,  among  the  lar^e  pottery  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, by  which  the  price  is  regulated  on  standard  articles? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  none  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  better  broaden  their  constitution  a  little  by 
construction,  as  they  do  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is,  they  have  not  any  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  favor  an  increase  in  the 
tariff,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  schedules  at  this  time?    I  may 
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hare  been  out  when  you  stated  that,  but  I  did  not  hear  you  speak  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  has  not  come  up  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  your  attitude  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  My  colleague  is  going  to  present  that  feature  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  you  would  just  as  soon  wait  until  he  gets  here,  he 
will  go  into  that  in  considerable  detail. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  certainly;  certainly.  Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion :  You  testified  a  moment  ago  that  this  plate  which  you  sold  nere 
in  the  open  market  at  10  cjBnts — ^ 

Mr.  lIuRGESS  (interrupting).  Is  retailed  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  plate  which  you  say  is  retailed  here  at  10  cents 
18  retailed  in  England  at  13  cents? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  can  you  account  for  a  destructive  competi- 
tion, then,  between  the  English  producer  and  the  native  producer, 
when'  the  article  sells  for  more  over  there  than  you  are  able  to  obtain 
for  it  here? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  time  I  purchased 
that  plate  they  had  the  amount  of  home  competition  that  they  have 
at  the  present  time.  Competition  in  England  is  pretty  keen;  and 
their  prices  are  much  lower  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  did  this  transaction  occur  when  you  pur- 
chased a  plate  over  there  for  13  cents  that  you  can  produce  here  and 
sell  at  10  cents?    When  was  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was,  I  suppose,  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  that  time  you  were  able  to  compete  with  them, 
according  to  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  were  able  to  compete  with  them.  We  did  com- 
pete with  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Successfully? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  the  cost  of  production  diminished  in  England 
since  then? 

Mr.  BuHOESS.  No ;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  can  you  not  compete  with  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  can,  under  the  conditions  existing  at  present. 
We  ask  for  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  in  duties  against  the 
Engli^  goods.  As  the  chart  will  show,  we  based  all  our  calcula- 
tions in  1897  on  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  then  in  England 
and  in  this  country;  and  I  think  results  have  shown  that  it  did  not 
shut  off  the  importation  of  goods  at  all,  but  held  them  about  where 
they  were  at  that  time.  But  since  that  time  we  have  met  with  another 
kind  of  competition.  We  have  met  with  such  goods  as  those,  coming 
from  Holland,  being  invoiced,  and  paying  a  duty  at  19  J  cents  a  dozen 
as  against  the  English  article  from  which  this  was  copied  at  35  cents 
a  dozen,  and  we  want  protection  against  that  kind  of  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  tne  English  article  gone  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Practically,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  But  everywhere?    I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  CiocKSAN.  How  can  you  aoooant  for  its  omitinauig  in  < 
under  such  a  competition  as  that,  seeing  that  there  are  alisolutely  free 
imports  in  England! 

Mr.  BusoESfl.  That  was  the  question  that  I  was  not  able  to  solve. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  BuBGBBS.  I  went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  inyest^ting 
this  very  subject.  We  were  being  crowded  to  the  wall.  Every  manu- 
&cturer  in  this  country  found  that  he  had  great  stocks  of  the  cup  and 
saucer,  the  staple  article  of  our  industry.  We  could  not  account  for 
it.  We  found  that  these  thin^  were  coming  from  Holland  and  from 
Germany  in  enormous  quantities,  and  were  being  distributed  all  over 
the  country.  I  was  delegated  by  our  association  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. I  did  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
said  to  myself :  ^  If  those  goods  are  actually  being  sold  at  the  price 
at  which  they  are  invoiced,  I  wiU  find  ihem  in  England."  I  went  to 
England.  I  went  to  Birmingham  and  to  Liverpool  and  to  London, 
andinquired  in  every  place  that  I  could  for  the  Holland  tea.  I  said : 
"  If  that  cup  is  being  sold  at  20  cents  " — ^they  actually  sell  English 
tea  a  little  cheaper  over  there  than  they  sell  it  here  for;  they  sell 
it  at  32  cents,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  32  cents — ^'^then  they  will 


i^o  across  the  channel  and  deliver  these  goods  at  60  per  cent  profit. 
^  wound  up  my  investigation  in  London  by  going  to  the  agent  o 
this  house  and  asking  if  they  sold  these  goods  in  England.     He  said 


no,  they  did  not  sell  that  article,  because  the  English  sold  their  goods 
so  cheai)  that  they  could  not  compete;  that  they  were  selling  other 
lines  of  goods,  fancy  goods  of  various  kinds,  but  not  the  cup  and 
saucer.  I  continued  mv  investigation  still  further,  and  I  found  that 
those  goods  could  not  be  purchased,  could  not  be  sold,  could  not  be 
bouirht  over  there  for  any  such  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  over  there?  "  Do  you  mean 
in  England  or  in  Holland? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  Holland.  I  went  to  Holland  and  Belgium  and 
France  to  get  a  line  on  these  very  goods.  I  went  in  connection  with 
the  vice-consul-general  from  Paris.  I  had  from  the  Treasury  De- 
pnrtment  a  sumcient  warrant  for  the  consul-general  consenting  to 
Ills  vice-consul-general  going  with  me.  The  story  is  a  very  long  one, 
but  it  resulted  in  our  getting  quotations  from  this  house  in  very  large 
quantities,  commencing  witn  a  thousand  dozen  of  these  white  cups 
and  saucers,  five  hundred  dozen  of  these  blue  ones,  and  various 
articles,  making  an  order  of  11,000  francs,  I  think  it  was.  I  got 
11 10  price  from  them,  from  their  agent  direct,  at  35.7  cents  a 
dozen,  came  back  with  the  information  and  presented  it  to  the 
Board  of  (Jeneral  Appraisers.  They  advanced  the  goods,  as  the 
a])praiser  himself  had  done,  10  per  cent.  The  importing  house 
was  very  indignant  about  it.  They  appealed  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasury  and  to  the  President,  and  it  resulted  in  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association  coming  to  Washington,  coming  before  your 
committee  and  making  various  statements  which,  I  think,  constituted 
the  first  step  toward  the  German  tariff  agreement,  because  tiie  re- 
quests that  they  made  in  Germany  have  been  put  in  that  German 
tariff  agreement. 

There  was  so  much  disturbance  about  it  that  the  President  agreed 
to  have  a  new  hearing  on  this  case.  They  claimed  that  the  informa- 
tion that  I  had  brought  was  not  official,  so  the  secretary  said  that  he 
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would  get  official  figures.  He  appointed  a  special  agent,  a  special 
employee,  to  go  over.  We  went  over  a^in ;  we  got  additional  infor- 
mation, and  came  back,  and  it  resulted  in  an  advance  of  19  per  cent. 
That  has  been  in  force  for  some  time;  and  all  of  these  goods  have 
been  advanced  19  per  cent  up  until  this  year.  The  matter  was  mis- 
represented, undoubtedly,  to  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  effect  that  these  goods  were  not  sold  in  Holland  among  others; 
that  as  they  were  not  sold  in  Holland,  they  therefore  had  no  market 
value  except  the  export  value.  That  statement,  I  think,  was  passed 
on  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  answered  the  minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands on  May  16  as  follows: 

Referriug  to  the  commercial  agreement  signed  this  day  between  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  instructions  will  be  Issued  by  the  customs  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  the  following  effect: 

Market  value,  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administration  act, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  sold  wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares»  and  merchandise  in  the  usual  whole- 
sale quantities,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

These  instructions  shall  take  effect  not  later  than  July  1,  1907,  and  shall 
remain  in  force  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the  aforesaid  agreement.  In  pur- 
suance thereof  the  export  price  of  Maastricht  pottery  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Netherlands  under  the  conditions  described  in  your  note  of 
March  23,  1907,  shall  be  accepted  by  the  customs  officers  of  the  United  States  as 
the  true  market  value  of  the  aforesaid  articles  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  must  confess  myself  a  little  bit  mystified.  Does 
all  this  mean  that  they  are  selling  these  articles  for  less  than  their 
value?  I  mean,  do  you  claim  that  the  producers  of  these  cups  you 
3poke  about  are  selling  them  at  less  than  their  value? 

JMbr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  selling  them,  or  giv- 
ing them  away,  or  what  they  are  doing;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
invoice  price  of  these  goods  is  not  the  selling  price  of  the  same  goods 
in  Holland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  they  can  not  be  produced  at  that 
price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  think  they  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  best  way,  according  to  that,  to  break 
down  that  whole  competition  would  be  to  order  enough  of  them.  In 
that  way  you  would  "  break  "  the  producer  after  a  while,  would  you 
not?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  producer  would  produce  only  a  limited  quantity. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  I  mean  the  best  way  to  force  him  to  hon- 
estjr  and  uprightness  of  conduct  would  be  to  order  freely  from  him? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  evidently  tried,  because  he  would  produce 
a  limited  quantity,  and  they  only  got  another  factory  to  produce  some 
more,  and  before  they  got  through  they  had  four  factories  making 
these  goods  for  them — ^two  in  Germany  and  two  in  Holland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  you  would  not  think  it  feasible,  or  at  least 
advisable,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  regulate  its  tariff  laws 
with  reference  to  the  possible  fraudulent  enterprises  of  a  few  pro- 
ducers like  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  that,  but  we  want  some  pro- 
tection against  that  possibility. 
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Mr.  CocKRAK.  Yes;  I  understand  that  perfectly.  'Now,  let  me  ask 
you  another  question :  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you  stated  that  the 
amount  of  the  product  in  this  country  was  14,000,000  during  the  year 
just  closed  and  about  from  15,000,000  to  16,000,000  the  prior  year! 

Mr.  BuRQESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  did  you  reach  those  figures,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  last  year's  figures  were  from  the  goYemment 
statistics  on  the  production  of  pottery  wares  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  And  this  year's  were  estimated.  We  have  not  the 
statistics  yet,  and  we  do  not  know ;  but  knowing  about  the  way  the 
factories  nave  been  running,  we  would  reckon  that  there  would  be 
about  that  much  shrinkage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  has  been  rather  a  small  shrinkage  in  compari- 
son with  other  industries  during  this  last  year,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  think  it  has,  in  proportion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  your  industry  has  really  been  a  prosperous 
one  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  by  comparison  with  others? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  by  comparison  with  some,  as  far  as  the  demand 
for  goods  is  concerned,  the  ouyers  were  not  buying  so  much  of  the 
imported  stuff.  The  consequence  was  that  they  could  get  small  quan- 
tities of  the  domestic  goods  more  rapidly,  and  were  not  required  to 
carry  the  stock,  and  therefore  there  was,  in  some  directions,  a  fair 
demand.     In  others  the  demand  was  very  poor  indeed. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Among  the  tables  that  you  have  submitted  (I  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  track  of  them  all),  have  you  submitted  one 
showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  have  merely  given  a  statement  of  those 
two  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ^t  that,  do  you  think — to 
get  a  table  somewhat  analagous  to  that  which  you  have  submitted  as 
to  foreign  importations,  showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry 
during  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  not  any  definite  figures  beyond  about  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes — the  census  figures  for  1900  to  1905  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  * 

The  Chairman.  I  already  have  over  at  the  Printing  Office  a  state- 
ment from  the  Census  Office  showing  the  domestic  production  in  1905 
of  articles  covered  by  the  tariff  schedules,  and  on  the  same  page  the 
importations  for  that  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  it  cover  that? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  go  back  to  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  but  I  think  we  may  as  well  go  back  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  CHAraMAN.  As  far  as  this  is  concerned ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  In  speaking  about  the  rates  of  waees,  and  the 
comparison  you  instituted  between  the  rates  paid  in  Europe  and 
here,  did  you  take  anything  more  than  the  money  paid  to  each  laborer 
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and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  that  were  exacted  from  him  in 
return?     Did  you  consider  anything  else  beyond  that,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  considered  the  general  conditions  surrounding 
them.    That  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  all  that  there  was  to  be  secured. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  to  consider  the  productive 
capacity  of  each  laborer — for  instance,  what  each  laborer  could  do? 
Mr.  Underwood  referred  a  moment  ago  to  testimony  that  was  given 
here  this  morning,  to  the  effect  that  it  took  three  Japanese  laborers, 
practically,  to  do  the  work  of  one  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  GocRRAN.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  any  figures,  and  there  are  no  figures  that 
ni*e  obtainable,  but  I  have  made  observations,  and  I  know  that  the 
English  workman  is  more  skilled  through  nis  training  than  the 
American  workman.    He  does  not,  perhaps,  work  as  hard. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  That  is  it 

Mr.  Burgess.  When  it  comes  to  France,  the  Frenchman  does  not 
work  so  hard.  When  it  comes  to  Germany,  they  are  at  it  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  they  work  as  hard  as  beavers  until  6  o'clock  at 
night,  or  half  past  6. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  besides  the  ardor  of  the  labor  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  it,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  productive  efficiencjr  of 
each  pair  of  hands.  I  think  you  will  probably  realize  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  consent  that  a  shoemaker  in  Lynn  will  produce 
vastly  more  than  a  shoemaker  in  Northampton,  although  both  men 
are  working  with  practically  the  same  materials.  Have  your  obser- 
vations ana  inquiries  covered  that  particular  aspect  of  the  wage  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  I  say,  there  are  no  figures  obtainable  on  that  and 
I  can  not  express  them  in  figures ;  but  we  do  know  the  fact  that  we 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  this  country  by  the  want  of  thoroughly 
skilled  men  who  are  careful  in  the  production  of  their  wares. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Mr.  Burgess,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  heard 
your  figures  correctly  or  not.  You  spoke  about  a  certain  plate  there, 
the  English  plate,  sdling  for  about  $6.50  with  the  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  said  that  of  that  about  $2.76  was  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  And  jou  also  said  that  about  45  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  of  an  English  piece  of  pottery  was  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Forty  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I)id  you  not  make  a  mistake  there?  Two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  would  be  a  larger  proportion  than  45  per  cent, 
leavingout  the  duty.    It  is  55  per  cent  on  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  So  that  it  would  not  be  so  much  as  that,  would  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  reminds  me  of  something  I  wish  to  ask  you. 
Just  hold  up  that  plate,  will  you,  that  you  said  was  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket at  the  rate  of  $6  a  dozen  ? 

Mri  Burgess.  A  set — a  dinner  set  [exhibiting  plate]. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  of  that  the  labor  rep- 
resented about  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  fully  60  per  cent 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  the  raw  material  of  that  plate  doea  not  cost 
40  per  cent,  does  it? 

Mr.  BuBQBSS.  No;  but  there  are  other  materials  that  do  not  enter 
in,  in  the  shape  of  coal,  and  the  sagger  clay  for  making  die  cases 
that  the  ware  is  fired  in,  the  molds  for  making  the  ware,  and  a  great 
many  other  outside  things  that  we  class  in  the  material  cost 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  raw  material,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  the  actual  things  of  which  that  plate  is  com- 
posed, exclusive  of  the  labor,  would  not  amount  to  10  per  cent, 
would  it? 

Mr.  BuRQESS.  The  actual  cost  of  the  material  in  this  set  would  be — 
let  me  see,  in  the  neighborhood  of  perhaps  70  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Seventy  cents  out  of  how  much — out  of  $6  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  It  is  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  pounds, 
and  the  material,  the  body,  costs  about  a  cent  and  a  third  a  pound,  or 
something  of  that  sort.    Then  the  glaze  materials  would  maKe  up 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Those  glaze  materials  themselves  are  almost  entirely 
products  of  labor,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  one  thing  I  did  not  think  of.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  a  white  plate.  There  is  the  gold  on  this  that  has  a  material 
value,  and  would  add  considerably  to  that  material  cost. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  But  I  mean,  take  that  plate,  now ;  take  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  and  each  of  these  elements  is  almost 
entirely  the  product  of  labor,  is  it  not?  • 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  speak  of  the  labor  cost,  70U  mean  the 
labor  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes — from  our  pay  roll ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  But  that  other  40  per  cent  that  you  speak  of  as  being 
the  material  cost  is  itself  almost  entirely  a  labor  product? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  said  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  this  article  has  been  expended  in  American  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Burgess,  speaking  of  this  clay,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  your  statement  you  said  tnat  it  was  worth,  m  the  ground,  from 
25  to  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  that  whatever  part  of  a  ton  is  re<]uired  to  make 
that  plate  is  part  of  the  original  material,  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  all  the  remainder  of  it  is  labor  cost,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  and  the  incidental  profits  that  come  through  the 
material,  mining  and  freights. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  outside  of  the  profits  that  come 
to  the  operators  and  manufacturers,  that  is  the  entire  original  cost? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  the  remainder  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  of  Japanese  china  dinner  sets  ever  being 
imported  to  compete  with  American  dinner  sets? 

Mr.  Burgess.  !No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind  is  in 
the  market 

Mr.  Griggs.  Or  do  you  know  of  German  dinner  sets  being  imported 
into  this  country? 
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Mr.  BiTBOESS.  Oh,  yes;  Gennan  dinner  sets  are  unported  in  large 
quantities. 

Mr.  Gbigo&  I  understand  that;  but  never  any  Japanese  dinner 
sets! 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  a  question  worth  considering,  then? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  It  is  a  question  that  is  worth  considering  for  the 
future,  because  they  are  working  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time; 
and  when  they  can  produce  a  plate  of  that  size  and  that  quality 
[exhibiting  plate],  there  is  not  much  danger  of  their  being  unable 
to  piroduce  a  whole  dinner  set  before  a  great  while.  A  plate  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  produce  m  china,  on  account  of  the 
twisting  and  warping. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Wnen  you  say  that  piece  of  ware  there  sells  for  $6.75 
a  set,  do  you  mean  a  dinner  sett 

Mr.  BuBG£S&  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  An  entire  dinner  set? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  A  100-piece  set  That  is  the  wholesale  price.  As  I 
say,  I  am  not  accurate  on  that  price. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  understand;  but  you  are  about  accurate  I 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  are  around  accuracy! 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Burgess,  while  you  were  investigating  over  there 
in  Euroj)e,  did  you  investigate  anything  about  the  difference  in 
cost  of  living  of  the  American  laborer  and^the  English  laborer} 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  an  English  laborer  lived  as  well  as  one  of  our 
laborers,  how  would  he  come  out,  relatively  ? 

Mb".  Bubgess.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  enough  difference  to 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  never  could  understand  myself  how  there  could  be. 
Now,  another  question :  To  be  perfectly  plain  about  it,  your  conclusion 
in  your  own  mind  that  you  have  not  stated  here  yet,  ana  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  to  state  it  or  not — and  if  you  do  not,  you  need 
not  to — ^is  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  competition  of  these 
forei^  producers  of  porcelain  and  similar  wares  with  the  American 
is  this  flat  swindle  about  the  invoices.  Is  not  that  really  the  whole 
thing! 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  things.  I  had  not  intended 
to  bring  that  matter  up,  but  it  was  brought  up  by  the  importers 
to-day. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  would  have  brought  it  up  anyhow. 

Mr.  Bubgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  by  "that  swindle"  undervaluiation? 

Mr.  BxTBQESS.  I  es«  I  did  not  call  it  that,  but  I  refer  to  the  under- 
valuation. I  want  to  say  this  to  this  committee:  That  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  and  I  want  to  say  emphatically,  I  consider  the  ffreat 
bulk  of  the  importers  of  this  country  as  honest  men  as  any  in  the 
china  business.  But  I  do  say,  and  sav  that  most  emphatically*  that 
there  are  men  who  are  bringing  goods  into  this  country,  as  far  as 
the  law  of  the  country  goes,  illegally.  The  law  distinctly  says  that 
the  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  foreign  market  value — the  price  at 
which  the  goods  are  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  country  of  produc- 
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tion.  The  matter  of  Haviland  china  has  been  spoken  of  pretty  em- 
phatically. Those  goods  can  not  be  bought  by  anybody  m  Europe 
for  America.  They  are  all  brought  to  this  country  by  themselves. 
They  have  changed  their  firm  a  little  bit,  so  that  it  is  not  identically 
of  the  same  make-up  as  regards  Haviland  &  Co.  at  Limoges,  Havi- 
land &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Haviland  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  Haviland 
&  Co.,  of  Limoges,  say  that  they  have  only  two  customers,  or  did 
say  so  when  this  case  came  up — one  in  Pans  by  the  name  of  Havi- 
land &  Co.,  and  one  in  New  York  by  the  name  of  Haviland  &  Co. 

I  have  here  a  plate  from  a  100-piece  set,  invoicing  and  paying  duty 
on  the  basis  of  the  equivalent  of  $5.77 — a  100-piece  china  dinner  set 
of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  make.  That  set  pays  a  duty  on  29.91  francs,  at 
19^  cents  a  franc.  It  is  sold  in  this  country  in  an  opjen  way  at  52 
francs  to  the  set,  at  39  cents  to  the  franc.  It  is  sold  in  dinner  sets 
complete,  net,  at  $18.  A  rebate  is  allowed  on  the  open-stock  price  as 
high  as  15  per  cent,  but  this  set  that  is  brought  into  this  country  at 
$5.77  is  being  sold  at  $18  net.    When  you 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  it  being  sold  at  that! 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  all  the  traoe ;  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  talking  of  the  United  States  entirely. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  At  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  the  wholesale  price,  and  from  the  wholesale  price 
list. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  At  $5? 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  $5.77.  And  the  same  set  is  being  sold  here  in  this 
city  at  $36  in  a  retail  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  gets  an  astonishing  rake  off. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  just  another  question  following 
that  up.  If  this  undervaluation  of  invoices  could  be  broken  up  (ana 
it  ought  to  be  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  dishonesty),  then  the  pottery 
men  in  the  United  States  could  stand  a  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  we  could  not  stand  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  you  not,  if  you  are  getting  gouged  now  by 
the  undervaluation  scheme? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  we  are  getting  gou^d  by  those  who  are  increas- 
ing their  importations.  We  are  not  gettmg  gouged  by  the  English- 
men, whose  importations  are  being  held  at  about  a  level  by  tiie  present 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  question  more  and  I  will  let  you  go.  Have  you 
any  particular  suggestion  now  to  make  to  this  committee  as  to  break- 
ing up  that  undervaluation  business? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.    We  have,  I  think,  a  very  practical  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  have  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  With  your  permission  I  will  leave  that  to  my  col- 
lenirue,  who  can  nut  it  m  much  better  shape  than  I  can. 

Air.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  Burgess.  But,  in  connection  with  this  undervaluation,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  The  gentlemen  preceding  me  have 
rather  reflected  on  my  being  so  energetic  about  the  "  will-of-the- 
wisp."  This  very  Broadfeldt  case  that  we  were  speaking  about — the 
Holland  case — ^was  taken  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
A  single  general  appraiser  acting  on  this  agreement  passed  the  goods 
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at  the  entered  value,  without  the  19  per  cent  advance.  The  Govern- 
ment carried  it  to  the  full  board.  On  Wednesday  last  that  hearing 
commenced.  The  basis  of  it  was  that  none  of  these  goods  are  being 
sold  in  Holland,  and  therefore  they  have  no  market  value,  except  the 
export  value.  There  was  an  article  on  the  invoice  known  as  the  "  Oat- 
meal " — ^a  little  saucer.  We  know  what  it  is  here.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  Holland.  That  was  invoiced  at  27  cents — 27  Dutch 
cents. 

Mr.  Clakk.  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  dozen.  Twenty-seven  Dutch  cents  a  dozen.  That 
is  11  cents  of  our  money.  The  examiner  got  hold  of  one  of  their 
home  price  lists,  and  found  a  picture  of  an  article  that  looked  very 
much  like  it,  so  he  requested  the  Treasury  Department  to  get  one  of 
these  samples,  among  others,  direct  from  the  factory.  He  got  the 
sample,  which  was  named  a  "  salad  "  over  there.  It  was  the  identical 
article,  with  the  same  number  stamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  piece. 
The  Holland  price  was  78  Dutch  cents.  The  American  invoice  price 
was  27  Dutch  cents.  They  claimed  from  this  catalogue  that  they 
were  entitled,  through  many  ways,  to  a  discount  of  33^  per  cent  from 
78  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  law  works  a  forfeiture  of  all  that  invoice.  What 
is  the  reason  the  law  is  not  being  enforced? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  law  is  being  enforced ;  and  the  reason  it  has  not 
been  enforced  has  not  been  the  incompetence  of  the  people  nor  the 
dishonesty  of  the  officials,  but  their  lack  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  the  dishonesty  of  somebody,  somewhere. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir — ^whatever  that  may  be.  I  do  not  name  it. 
Another  article  that  came  dt  the  same  time,  as  they  admitted  there — 
and  we  make  no  contention  on  this  point,  because  a  single  appraiser 
advanced  it  50  per  cent ;  we  are  not  going  to  fight  that ;  we  are  going 
to  accept  it.  This  very  "  tea,"  the  invoice  price  was  for  53  Dutch 
cents.  The  home  market  price  was  about  83  Dutch  cents,  when  you 
take  the  discount  oif;  but  we  also  got  another  export  catalogue, 
their  export  catalogue  to  India,  and  on  page  13  they  give  the  net 
price  of  that  for  export  to  India  at  84  Dutch  cents,  and  they  bring 
it  in  here  at  58  Dutch  cents. 

We  could  go  through  a  whole  list  of  them,  embracing  the  same  sort 
of  stuff;  but  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  by  this  committee  that  we 
have  not  been  following  a  "  will-o'-the-wisp."  We  know  what  we  are 
after,  and  we  have  got  it,  and  we  have  a  whole  lot  more  coming  along. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Did  you  ever  lay  this  matter  before  the  district  attor- 
ney of  New  York? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  but  it  has  been  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  some  cases  are  now  in 
the  judge's  hands.  Mr.  Kinney,  in  making  his  statement  about  Judge 
Waite's  decision  in  the  Haviland  casts  neglected  to  carry  it  on  and 
say  that  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  board  of  three,  and  that  they 
gave  a  decision  of  20^  per  cent  advance;  and  only  last  Monday  they 
made  a  similar  decision  on  a  lot  more  of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  goods. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have^ou  any  information- in  reference  to  American 
capital  invested  in  manufactories  abroad,  in  crockery? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  are  no  Americans  manufacturing  china  ware 
abroad  and  bringing  it  in} 
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Mr.  BuBGESs.  No.  I  have  heard  of  on^  contemplating  doin^  thst, 
or  of  going  to  some  place  where  we  can  produce  china  m  a  (£eaper 
way  than  m  this  country,  and  not  let  them  have  it  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  been  told  that  Macy  &  Ck>.  have  a  factory  in 
Germany.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  L.  Straus  &  Sons  have  a  factory  in  Carl^>ad. 
Well,  it  is  more  of  a  decorating  shop.  They  buy  the  white  china  in 
various  places.  They  run  it  under  the  name  of  Siegel  &  Co.,  ajid 
they  do  decorating  there,  and  bring  the  stuff  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  that  is  American  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  yes.  There  are  others.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  foreign  capital  represented  here,  or  the  American  capital  repre- 
sented there.  There  are  several  others.  There  is  the  firm  of  Ahren- 
feldt  &  Co,  They  have  a  factory  in  Austria,  and  one  in  Limoges. 
Then  there  is  Bawo  &  Dotter.  They  also  have  a  factory  in  both 
places.  I  had  not  thought  about  those.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  German  concerns  entirely,  but  they  have  their  business  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  that  affects  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  this  subject.  When  you  stated  that  the  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  material  was  against  the  Englishman  as  compared  with  us 
about  as  much  as  the  cost  of  labor  was  against  us  in  comparison  with 
the  Englishman,  did  you  simply  mean  the  clay  that  went  into  this 
pottery  ware,  or  all  of  the  various  items  of  material  that  go  into  mak- 
ing it — ^laze,  coal,  and  all  that  stuff? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Taking  an  article  or  a  bulk  of  articles  at  100  per 
cent,  the  material  cost  of  every  description,  in  round  numbers,  is  40 
per  cent,  and  labor  60  per  cent.  In  England  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  60  per  cent  material  cost  and  40  per  cent  labor.  That  is,  in 
round  figures. 


WILLIAM  BUEOESS,  BEPBESENTINa  THE  UANUFACTTTBIHa  POT* 
TEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SITBMITS  ADDITIONAL  BBIEFS 
BELATIVE  TO  POTTEEY. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  7, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshington^  Z>.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  During  the  hearings  on  the  pottery  schedule,  Novem- 
ber 23,  the  gentlemen  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  importers  each 
emphatically  stated  their  belief  that  the  undervaluing  of  foreign 
pottery  wares  did  not  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  that  repre- 
sentations to  the  contrary  were  grossly  exaggerated.  These  state- 
ments, I  believe,  were  made  with  all  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tlemen making  them,  but  were  made  through  a  misapprehension  of 
what,  under  the  law,  constitutes  dutiable  market  value. 

We  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  some  facts  that  stand  as  a 
warrant  for  our  belief  that  undervaluations  do  exist  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent. 
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Section  19  of  the  cadtoms  administrative  act  of  1890,  as  amended 
by  act  July  24, 1897,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  dnty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value 
thereof,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale 
price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  at 
the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  marlsets  of  the 
country  from  whence  Imported,  and  in  condition  in  which  such  merchandise  is 
bought  and  aold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  or  consigned  to  the 
United  States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes, 
sacba,  and  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition  packed  ready  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  etc. 

Decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  court's  interpretation  of  this  paragraph,  rendered  by  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Passavant  v.  United  States  (169  U.  S.,  p.  16,  etc.),  is  as  follows: 

Doubtless  to  encourage  exportation  and  Introduction  of  German  goods  into  our 
markets,  the  German  Government  could  remit  or  refund  the  tax,  pay  a  l)onu8, 
or  allow  a  drawback.  •  ♦  ♦  The  laws  in  this  country  In  the  assessment  of 
duties  proceeds  upon  the  market  value  in  the  exporting  country  and  not  upon 
that  market  value  less  such  remissions  or  ameliorations  as  that  country  chooses 
to  allow  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  and  public  policy.  ♦  ♦ .  ♦  The  act 
does  not  contemplate  two  prices  or  two  market  values. 

From  the  above  it  is  very  clear  that  the  foreign  market  value  is 
not  the  value  at  which  the  American  purchaser  may  procure  an  un- 
usually low  price  on  account  of  quantity  purchased,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  the  seller  for  cash,  or  for  any  other  reason,  but  is  the  price 
at  which  the  identical  or  similar  articles  are  sold  in  the  usual  whole- 
sale quantities  to  all  purchasers  in  the  country  of  production. 

The  definite  purpose  to  evade  the  payment  of  duty  on  the  basis 
prescribed  by  our  tariff  law  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  quo- 
tations from  an  address  made  at  a  large  commercial  gatheriuj^  in 
Berlin  in  October,  1906,  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  reputable  merchants  of  Germany,  the  address  being 
made  behind  closed  doors,  but  was  afterwards  read  before  all  the 
x^ambers  of  conmierce  of  the  realm : 

Address  at  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  a  fact  the  United  States  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  ui)on  the 
collection  of  duties,  and  it  can  afford  to  allow  the  falling  off  of  revenues  in 
this  direction  for  what  they  claim  "  the  general  good."  Fi-om  this  standpoint 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  administration  of  the  tariff  is  concealed  the  power  and 
purpose  to  make  the  entry  of  certain  conii)etlng  articles  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  carry  this  out  the  United  States  Government  agents  resort  to  the 
meanest  and  smallest  measures. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  invoices  by  consular  officers  sta- 
tioned in  various  districts  of  the  Empire.  Second,  the  investigations  by  customs 
officials  as  to  the  correctness  of  statements  In  the  invoices  which  have  not  the 
force  or  effect  of  an  oath  in  the  German  Empire.  Third,  the  reexamination  in 
cases  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  values  by  agents  of  their  Treasury  Dei)art- 
Dient;  and  fourth,  by  the  high  penalties  added  for  undervaluation.  Naturally 
we  all  admit  that  an  actual  swindle  Is  incorrect  in  any  business  transaction, 
but  "undervaluation"  should  not  be  treated  as  such  unless  positively  proved. 
However,  no  such  elasticity  Is  to  l)e  found  In  the  minds  of  American  customs 
officials*  who  treat  "  undervaluation,"  as  they  call  it,  as  fraudulent,  and  they 
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at  once  apply  the  usual  penalties.  Our  goods  have  been  exported  to  Bnsl&nd 
and  the  United  States  at  lower  prices  than  those  for  the  home  market,  and 
there  -have  been  more  or  less  low  values  for  the  States,  and  in  some  cases  wluit 
would  be  there  termed  "  fraud/'  and  such  are  the  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

"  Market  ralue/'  as  defined  under  American  law,  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the 
time  of  export,  and  our  trouble  lies  in  having  two  sets  of  prices,  one  for  export 
and  the  other  for  home  trade.  We  have  to  resort  to  a  division  of  shipments 
under  the  so-called  '*$100  clause"  to  keep  our  matters  secret,  save  fees,  and 
avoid  control  on  that  side. 

Declarations  in  invoices  compelling  all  sorts  of  statements  as  to  how  the 
goods  were  obtained,  whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  values  in  dt^tail,  and 
charges  of  every  character  are  the  crowning  point  in  the  prying  curiosity  prac- 
ticed under  the  American  customs  laws. 

These  things  all  lead  to  abuses,  and  we  are  promised  that  the  means  of  gain- 
ing information  through  American  consuls  and  nj^ents  will  be  shut  off.  Onr 
boards  of  trade  are  fully  awake  to' the  dangers  tlint  surround  us,  and  in  mak- 
ing  every  effort  to  close  the  doors  against  this  abuse  they  arc  hoping  for  the 
whole  support  of  the  Government. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  workings  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
has  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
information  gained  under  this  regulation  concerning  costs  of  production  has 
been  so  defective  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  misleading,  because  through 
the  prudence  of  our  oflicials  we  have  taken  care  that  investigations  of  this 
character  shall  throw  little  light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consignments. 

In  many  cases  trouble  has  bcon  avoided  by  having  Invoices  consulated  remote 
from  districts  in  which  the  goods  nre  manufactured,  but  we  must  follow  up  this 
whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  consular  and  other  ofllcers  to  pry  Into  our 
business  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  out  our  merchandise,  and  in  this  we  are 
assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  our  (lovemment.  Such  treatment  on  the  part 
of  American  officials  and  the  cause  for  it  is  plain,  and  now  that  concessions 
must  be  made  by  the  American  Government,  if  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a 
body  aided  and  supported  by  our  board  of  trade,  we  can  bring  about  a  change 
that  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  our  American  export  trade. 

The  above  quotation  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  German  exporters, 
their  consciences  being  clear  of  any  offense  or  wrong  in  thus  evading 
our  tariff  laws. 

German  tariff  agreement. 

It  will  be  noted  how  closely  the  so-called  "  German  tariff  agree- 
ment," promulgated  July  1,  1907,  follows  the  above  address : 

First.  As  to  the  consuls,  they  now  have  no  authority  to  question 
the  values  of  invoices  without  being  specially  instructed  by  the  de- 
partment so  to  do.  Invoices  of  goods  manufactured  in  one  part  of 
the  country  may  be  consulated  at  a  consulate  remote  from  the  manu- 
facturing center,  thus  making  the  official  act  of  the  consul  a  farce, 
inasmuch  as  the  declaration  has  "  not  the  force  or  effect  of  an  oath  in 
the  German  Empire." 

Second.  As  to  the  special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  find  the  actual  selling  value,  or  cost  price,  in  the 
country  of  manufacture,  these  officers  must  now  be  accredited  to  the 
German,  French,  or  Holland  Governments,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
minister  or  ambassador,  and  make  their  investigations  in  connection 
with  the  local  chambers  of  commerce,  all  the  members  of  which  un- 
doubtedly feel  as  did  the  above  speaker  when  he  said  that  "the  in- 
formation gained  under  this  regulation^  paragraph  8,  concerning  the 
costs  of  production,  has  been  so  defective  that  in  many  cases  it  has 
been  misleading,  because  through  the  prudence  of  our  officials  we  have 
taken  care  that  investigations  of  this  character  should  throw  little 
light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consignments. 
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The  result  of  this  agreement  has  been  to  make  special  agents 
extremely  cautious  and  careful  not  to  offend  the  government  to  whom 
they  are  accredited,  as  in  most  cases  their  office  is  agreeable,  remu- 
nerative, and  worth  while  holding. 

Third.  The  provision  allowing  the  special  export  value  to  become 
the  dutiable  value  when  the  merchandise  is  not  sold  in  the  country  of 
production  or  sold  only  in  limited  quantities.  This  agreement  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  every  conceivable  way,  claiming,  for 
example,  that  a  cup  and  saucer  of  a  particular  design,  made  for  the 
importer  and  sold  to  him  only,  had,  on  account  of  this  fact,  no  market 
value  in  the  country  of  production,  although  the  said  manufacturer 
produced  perhaps  25  other  styles  of  cups  and  saucers  of  equal  size, 
quality,  and  cost  of  production,  and  used  for  identically  the  same 
purpose,  and  sold  in  the  home  market  in  usual  wholesale  quantities. 

In  other  cases,  an  article  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  named  by 
one  name  and  when  sold  in  the  home  market  is  called  by  another 
name,  the  articles  being  identical.  The  claim  is  put  forth  that  the 
article  has  no  home  mantet  value  because  of  the  difference  in  name. 

For  example,  an  article  known  as  an  "  oatmeal  bowl "  is  invoiced 
to  the  United  States  at  export  value  of  27  Dutch  cents,  the  same 
identical  article  being  sold  as  a  "  salad  '^  at  52  Dutch  cents  net. 

Another  claim  is  that  the  goods  are  not  sold  in  the  country  of  pro- 
duction in  wholesale  quantities  because  the  actual  individual  ship- 
ments are  much  smaller  than  the  individual  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  This,  however,  is  misleading,  because  of  the  fact  that,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  dealer  to  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer 
does  not  require  to  carry  as  large  a  stock  of  goods.  The  shipments, 
therefore,  are  smaller,  but  of  almost  daily  or  weekly  occurrence.  The 
actual  annual  purchases  of  any  of  the  large  buyers  on  the  Continent 
will  amoimt  in  total  purchases  to  as  much  as  similar  trade  in  this 
country,  and  the  prices  at  which  these  goods  are  purchased  are  the 
usual  wholesale  market  prices. 

Difference  in  German  import  and  export  values. 

The  figures  presented  at  the  hearing,  page  1454,  indicate  in  a  very 
striking  way  the  actual  difference  between  the  home-market  value  of 
German  pottery  product,  being  $8,114,848,  and  the  export  invoice 
value  of  the  same  goods  entering  our  custom-house  being  $5,153,943. 

Mr.  Underwood  asked  the  question,  "  Did  that  discrepancy  of  fig- 
ures occur  before  that  time  "  (1907)  ? 

I  replied  that  it  was  only  for  that  year  that  I  had  figures.  Since 
making  this  statement  I  have  read  the  report  of  Special  Agent 
Charles  M.  Pepper  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports, 
November  23,  1908,  on  page  4,  in  which  he  makes  the  statement  in 
relation  to  the  above  figures,  and  after  quoting  our  import  figures 
from  1903  to  1908,  he  sta  tes :  "  The  German  import  figures  for  these 
years  are  considerably  higher,  the  disproportion  being  about  as  in 
1907." 

We  desire  to  state  that  a  further  investigation,  made  through  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  our  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
reveals  the  following  facts : 

First.  That  our  fiscal  year  does  not  correspond  with  the  German 
fiscal  year,  the  latter  being  the  calendar  year.    The  United  States 
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import  figures  for  the  calendar  year  are  $5,585,580,  as  compared  with 
the  German  export  figures  for  the  same  twelve  months,  being 
$8,114,848. 

Second.  The  reexportation  of  pottery  wares  of  every  descriptioa, 
coming  from  all  countries,  amounted  to  $37,757  dunng  the  fiscal 
year  of  1907,  so  that  if  you  ^ive  Germany  the  credit  for  the  entire 
quantity  of  goods  entering  this  country  and  having  been  reexported 
there  still  remains  a  discrepancy  of  $2,591,511. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  unable  to  give  any  further  explana- 
tion of  this  great  discrepancy  other  than  that  stated  at  the  hearing, 
namely,  the  goods  imported  were  valued,  for  export  purposes,  at 
about  $2,491,511  less  than  the  true  dutiable  or  foreign  value. 

In  reply  to  further  inquiries  made  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin  replied,  under  date  of  November  30,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  statistical  schedules  of  the  two  countries  shows 
a  substantial  likeness  of  the  items  which  go  to  make  np  the  general  head  of 
earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  and  *' tonwaren,"  respectively,  in  the  trade 
accounts  of  the  two  countries. 


Domestic  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  and  general  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Oermany,  of  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware  durinp 
the  calendar  years  of  1900  to  1907. 


Year. 

Kxports  from 
Germany  to 

United 

States. 

Imports  into 

Unit^ 

States  fpom 

Gemuuiy. 

1900 

94,907.100 
5.217,900 
5,800.»)0 
6.482,000 
7.756.200 
8.0(i9,900 
6.815.4C0 
8,171,500 

S8. 907. 966 
8.650.974 
S.725.3SS 
4,506.  4J57 
4.GM,691 
5. 042. 605 
5,135.913 
5.585*580 

19)1 

19)2 

19  i3   

19J4 

1935   

190» 

1907 

Open  hearings. 

As  to  the  provision  in  these  foreign  agreements  to  the  holding  of 
open  hearings  before  the  general  appraisers,  we  desire  to  state  that 
it  is  but  another  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  and  his 
American  representative  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  our  protective 
tariff  law. 

The  recent  case  of  Haviland  &  Co.  will  illustrate  the  working  of 
this  provision : 

The  manufacturing  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  Limoges,  France, 
claimed  to  have  but  two  customers,  one  being  the  house  of  Haviland 
&  Co.,  Paris,  and  the  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  which 
the  Limoges  house  ships  and  invoices  their  goods  at  uniform  prices. 
No  American  purchaser  can  purchase  Haviland  &  Co.'s  product 
except  from  the  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York;  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  sold  from  Haviland  &  Co.,  Paris.  The  invoice  value  to  the 
New  York  house  is  almost  half  the  price  at  which  the  wholesale 
denier  can  purchase  Haviland  &  Co.'s  ware  from  the  Paris  house. 

For  example,  a  100-piece  dinner  set,  classed  by  this  house  as  "  in- 
ferior," when  coming  through  the  custom-house,  is  invoiced  at  the 
equivalent  of  $5.77,  and  duty  is  paid  on  this  value,  duty  also  being 
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paid,  in  addition,  on  the  package  char^.  This  particular  set  is 
sold  in  this  country  to  the  largest  wholesale  dealers  at  $18  net. 

The  Government,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  invoice  value,  ad- 
vanced the  goods  on  entry.  Haviland  &  Co.  insisted  on  an  open 
hearing.  The  Government  presented  its  case  in  full,  withholding 
nothing  except  the  names  oi  three  parties  through  whom  informa- 
tion was  secured  in  Paris,  but  gave  in  detail  the  information  thus 
secured.  The  principal  of  the  house,  Charles  E.  Haviland,  expressed 
great  anxiety  about  the  outcome  of  this  case,  writing  several  letters 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  thereto, 
invoking  the  good  offices  of  the  French  foreign  office,  and,  through 
them,  French  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Haviland,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  to  this  country  to  subject  himself  to  examination 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  or  cross-examination  by  the 
government  counsel.  The  case  became  one  of  diplomatic  importance. 
The  commission,  consisting  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  president  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and 
another  member  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  France  and  get  at  the  real  facts.  When  this  commis- 
sion arrived  in  France,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Haviland  was  "  away  from  home,"  and  the  commission  were  unable 
to  question  him  in  relation  to  the  home  market  value  of  his  product. 

Mr.  Paul  Haviland,  the  son  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and 
a  member  of  all  three  concerns,  was  the  only  New  York  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  of  Haviland  &  Co.  He,  under  oath,  before  tne  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  stated  that,  although  he  was  a  member  of  all 
three  branches  of  the  firm,  he  did  not  know  at  what  price  the  goods 
were  sold  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  France.  When  fur- 
ther questioned  as  to  any  data  in  his  possession,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  in  New  York  the  wholesale  selling  price 
list  of  the  Paris  house,  used  in  the  sale  of  goods  for  France,  out  re- 
fused to  present  this  price  list  at  the  hearing,  which  they  themselves 
had  demanded  should  be  an  open  hearing. 

One  witness  called  by  the  Government,  being  an  importer,  gave 
testimony  which  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Havi- 
land &  Co.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  Importers'  Associa- 
tion this  gentleman  received,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  the  cold  shoulder," 
and  was  pointedly  snubbed  by  his  fellow-importers. 

Another  large  merchant  who  was  subpoenaed  bv  the  Government, 
and  gave  testimony  in  a  conscientious  manner,  felt  it  necessary  to 
go  to  the  office  of  Haviland  &  Co.  and  virtually  apologize  for  appear- 
ing as  a  witness  against  this  house,  having  had  to  obey  the  subpoena. 

Numerous  othel*  witnesses  appearing  in  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  told  the  truth  on  the  witness  stand,  have 
been  subjected  to  treatment  such  as  would  be  given  to  a  criminal  by 
the  counsel  for  the  importer. 

This  provision  of  the  agreement  is  wrong,  and  greatly  against  the 
interests  of  the  Government. 

The  Supreme  Courfs  views  on  open  hearings. 

The  opinion  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  as  follows : 

m  Auffmordt  v.  Hedden  (137  U.  S.,  310)  the  Importer  expressly  sets  forth 
%bat  he  was  not  **  afforded  an  opportunity  to  support  his  entry ;"  or,  "  within 
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proper  limits  to  confront  the  opposing  witness  by  testinxMiy  in  Mb  own  beiialf  ;** 
or,  **  to  sift  the  evidence  secretly  or  openly  in  opixisition  to  him  ;*'  or,  "  to  htve 
the  aid  of  counsel/'  The  courts  held  against  him  and  employed  this  language: 
"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  statute  the  question  of  dutiable  valae 
of  the  merchandise  is  not  to  be  tried  before  the  apprais^v  as  if  it  were  an 
issue  in  a  suit  in  a  Judicial  tribunal.  Such  is  not  the  intoition  of  the  statute, 
and  the  practice  has  been  to  the  contrary  since  the  earliest  history  of  the  Gor- 
ernment.  No  government  could  collect  its  revenues  or  perform  its  neoessaiy 
functions  if  the  system  contended  for  by  the  plaintifflB  were  to  prevail.  The 
regulations  prescrit>ed  in  the  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  are 
reasonable  and  proper.'* 

In  Cheatham  v.  United  States  (92  U.  S.,  86),  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
employs  this  language : 

All  governments^  in  all  times,  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  stringent 
measures  for  the  collection  of  taxes  and  to  be  rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  them. 
These  measures  are  not  Judicial,  nor  does  the  Government  resort,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases,  to  the  courts  for  that  purpose.  The  revenue  measures  of  every 
civilised  government  constitute  a  system  which  provides  for  its  enforcement  bj 
officers  commissioned  for  that  purpose. 

Many  other  similar  decisions  might  be  quoted. 

Difficulties  of  ascertaining  foreign  market  values. 

In  relation  to  the  securing  of  evidence  abroad,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  this,  either  ofl^ially  or  otherwise,  that  will  stand  the 
test  now  required  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  namely,  only 
such  evidence  as  would  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  United  States  against  George  Bor^feldt 
&  Co.,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  msSe  an 
investigation  as  to  the  foreign  market  value  of  certain  imports  from 
Holland  and  Germany.  In  pursuance  of  this  work  I  had  the  coopera- 
tion and  hearty  assistance  of  the  then  consul-general  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Gowdy.  He  delegated  the  vice-consul-general,  Mr.  Paul  Paquet,  to 
accompany  and  assist  me.  On  going  into  Holland,  Consul-General 
Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  especially  authorized  Mr.  Paquet  to  act  for 
him  while  within  the  borders  of  Holland;  while  in  Belgium,  Consul- 
General  Roosevelt  introduced  us  to  a  commission  merchant  of  Bnis- 
sels,  who  eventually  secured  the  information  which  resulted  in  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  imported  merchandise.  This  being 
unsatisfactory  to  the  importers,  they  demanded  from  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  then  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  information  which  had  been  communicated  to  them,  under 
pledge  of  confidence,  should  be  made  public  This  demand  was  re- 
fused. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City  was  then  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  and  demand  was  made  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  case.  The  entire  trade  of  the  United  States  was  circu- 
larized and  visited  by  representatives  from  the  house  of  Borgfeldt  & 
Co.,  and  resulted  in  a  great  mass  of  correspondence  from  the  various 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  being  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  benalf  of  the  persecuted  house  of  Borgfeldt  &  Co.  This 
resulted  in  the  making  of  a  new  case,  the  trial  of  the  same,  at  the 
request  of  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  being  before  another  set  of  general 
appraisera  The  result  of  this  trial  was  an  advance  of  19  per  cent 
from  the  entered  value. 
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The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  became  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy, which  resulted  in  the  consul-general  at  Rotterdam  being 
criticised  and  an  investigation  made  into  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
securing  facts. 

Other  representations  made  to  the  State  Department,  which  were 
false  and  misleading,  resulted  in  a  reprimand  being  sent  by  the  State 
Department  to  Vice-Consul-General  Faquet. 

The  commission  merchant  at .  Brussels,  who  rendered  valuable 
assistance,  was  practically  boycotted  and  found  himself  unable  to 
purchase  ^oods  through  the  usual  sources  of  supply  and  claimed  that, 
through  the  part  he  had  taken,  his  business  was  ruined. 

It  will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  the  various  avenues  for 
securing  informatipn  relative  to  the  foreign  market  value  were  effec- 
tively blocked. 

The  methods  of  making  foreign  market  value. 

The  various  methods  pursued  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  Ameri- 
can importers  to  adjust  their  foreign  values,  so  as  to  conform  with 
section  19  of  the  tariff  act  above  referred  to,  have  been  discovered 
during  various  hearings  before  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers. 

When  certain  houses  desired  to  establish  a  low  value  they  have 
sold  to  a  few  customers  a  limited  number  of  goods,  generallv  about 
two  dinner  sets  to  a  single  buyer,  at  prices  as  low  or  lower  tKan  the 
invoice  prices  to  this  country  and  have  used  such  sales  as  evidence  of 
their  foreign  market  value.  One  single  illustration  will  show  the 
extremes  to  which  this  method  has  been  carried. 

In  certain  invoices  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  Limoges,  to  Haviland  & 
Co.,  Paris,  the  S^-inch  dinner  plates  comwised  in  the  dinner  sets 
were  invoiced  at  5  francs  net  per  dozen.  The  copies  of  invoices  as 
sold  by  the  Paris  house  to  their  French  customers  revealed  the  fact 
tliat  tiiese  very  plates  were  sold  to  their  customers  at  6  francs  per 
dozen,  less  20  per  cent,  or  4.8  francs  per  dozen.  In  other  words, 
the  Paris  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.  were  selling  the  plates  in  this 
dinner  set  at  a  loss  of  20  centimes  per  dozen,  whereas,  in  the  same 
testimony,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Haviland  &  Co.  stated  that  the 
expense  of  running  this  Paris  establishment  was  26^  per  cent  of  the 
sales,  and  that  they  calculated  on  making  10  per  cent  profit ;  so  that, 
instead  of  selling  the  goods  on  their  usual  oasis  of  sales,  at  6.82^ 
francs  per  dozen,  they  were  selling  them  at  4.8  francs. 

A  more  recent  method  of  makmg  a  dutiable  value  has  developed 
through  the  French  Haviland  &  Co.  controversy.  As  stated  above, 
a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  two  members  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  went  to 
France  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  market  value.  From 
results,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  rather  a  diplomatic  mission,  as  we 
understand  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  Limoges 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  consul,  and  one  of  the  Limoges 
china  manufacturers,  was  requested  to  formulate  a  list  which  would 
contain  fair  and  satisfactory  values,  to  them,  for  dutiable  purposes. 
Although  this  new  list  has  not  been  announced,  we  learn  through 
certain  importers, that  it  will  be,  in  effect,  the  same  list  that  was 
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adopted  in  1905,  with  some  slight  discriminations  against  the  Hxn- 
lana  firms. 

This  method  of  arriving  at  values,  which  we  know  to  be  mud) 
higher  in  the  country  of  production,  we  believe  to  be  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  In  some  case 
these  goods  are  sold  in  this  country,  to  the  largest  wholesale  pur- 
chasers, at  over  200  per  cent  more  than  the  French  invoice  values. 

Proposed  change  from  foreign  to  American  market  voilue. 

We  therefore  sincerely  urge  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

The  change  of  hose  for  dutiable  nurposes  on  ad  vidorem  goods  from 
foreign  market  value  to  wholesale  selling  value  in  the  United 
States. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  rate  of  duty  ad  valorem  you  place 
upon  any  imported  merchandise,  if  the  fixing  of  the  value  on  which 
that  duty  is  to  be  based  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner. 

Present  conditions  show  clearly  that  many  industries,  if  not  all,  are 
getting  only  a  fraction  of  the  protection  intended  by  Congress. 

The  question  of  supreme  importance  to  the  American  manufacturer 
at  this  time  is  that  or  arriving  at  a  method  of  collecting  all  the  duties 
intended  for  the  protection  or  the  home  industries. 

The  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  foreign  market  value 
on  whidi  the  duty  is  at  present  based  is  acknowledged  by  all  officials 
having  to  do  with  this  department  of  the  administration. 

Experience  has  shown  and  facts  can  be  produced  to  prove : 

First.  Foreigners,  especially  those  on  the  continent  oi  Europe,  con- 
sider it  proper  and  laudable  to  evade  in  every  way  possible  what  they 
consider  the  unjust  and  iniquitous  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  When  inquiries  are  made  by  our  consuls  and  others,  false 
and  misleading  statements  are  purposely  given,  and  when  doubt  is 
cast  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements,  the  answer  is  given  that 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  official  has  no  right  to  interfere;  that  it  is 
their  own  private  business. 

Third.  Others,  more  truthfully  inclined,  positively  refuse  to  give 
information  relative  to  home  market  value,  as  they  consider  it  irrele- 
vant. 

Fourth.  They  claim,  especially  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Ger- 
man tariff  agreement,  that  they  have  the  right  to  make  a  special 
export  price. 

Fifth.  Chambers  of  commerce,  to  whom  authority  has  been  given 
to  certify  as  to  foreign  market  value,  take  for  granted  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  and  his  colleagues  is  true,  and  certify 
thereto  without  question.  In  some  cases  the  clerk  who  makes  out  the 
factory  invoice  adds  at  the^  foot  of  the  invoice  a  statement  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  value  therein  contained,  and  has  the  same  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

Sixth.  Importers  in  this  country,  when  placed  upon  the  stand,  inva- 
riably claim  that  they  do  not  know  the  foreign  market  value  at  which 
the  imported  goods  are  sold  to  all  comers  in  a  wholesale  wav  in  the 
country  of  production;  they  only  know  the  values  as  invoiced! 
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Seventh.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  importer  and  his  for- 
eign manufacturer  have  everything  in  their  own  nands.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  compel  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  tell  the 
truth  or  give  any  information  ne  does  not  see  fit  to  give. 

Eighth.  The  whole  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  United  States 
Government  to  disprove  the  invoice  values  witnout  the  possibility  or 
power  to  produce  legal  proof. 

Ninth.  The  importers  are  increasingly  taking  advantage  of  this 
condition  of  affairs,  and  the  United  States  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers feel  compelled  to  require  legal  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
invoice.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers'  decisions  as  to  values 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  final,  but  recently  the  attorneys  for 
the  importers  have  found  a  way  of  carrying  the  cases  into  the  United 
States  court  under  the  claim  that  the  decisions  were  arrived  at  ille- 
gally, as  in  the  csLSe  of  Haviland  &  Co. 

Tenth.  Many  importers  ^stematically  take  advantage  of  this  con- 
dition, knowing  how  the  Government  is  handicapped.  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  if  the  decision  goes  their  way. 
Many  small  shipments  are  made  at  low  invoice  values  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  as  to  die  values,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  establi£ing  some  value  other  than  the  foreign 
market  value ;  the  amount  of  the  invoice  being  very  small,  the  penalty 
is  merely  nominal,  if  the  case  is  lost. 

Eleventh.  The  results  are  that  values,  especially  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  are  much  lower  than  they  were  during  the  operation 
of  the  Wilson  law,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  making  cost  of  many 
lines  of  merchandise  has  increased  materially.  This  demonstrates 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  based  on  the  foreign  market  value  has  lost 
its  protective  value. 

English  goods  have  very  generally  been  entered  at  their  true  mar- 
ket value,  and  have  varied  little  in  value  since  the  Dingley  bill  was 
enacted.  The  consequence  is  that  the  importation  of  English  mer- 
chandise has  remained  almost  stationary,  or  slightly  decreased,  while 
the  importation  from  the  continent^  especially  from  Germany,  has 
greatly  increased,  and  the  importations  from  Japan  have  increased 
Rlraost  800  per  cent. 

Is  there  a  way  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  duty 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis? 

After  very  carefully  considering  this  matter  for  many  months,  and 
having  been  in  position  to  observe  the  working  of  the  present  system. 
We.  are  satisfied  that  the  changing  of  the  ad  valorem  oasis  from  the 
wholesale  foreign  market  value  to  the  wholesale  seUilig  price  in  this 
country,  i.  e.,  the  value  at  which  the  goods  are  freely*  Sbid  in  whole- 
sale quantities  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal  mafkets  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  the  selling  price  in  this  country  with  which  we,  as  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  must  compete. 

Is  this  method  practicable  and  workable!  To  this  question  we 
would  give  the  most  positive  and  emphatic  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
First  All  f orei^-made  goods  sola  in  this  country  have  an  Ameri- 
can wholesale  selling  value  at  the  present  time.  In  cases  where  the 
goods  are  imported  for  immediate  consumption,  through  the  retail 
trade,  the  wholesale  value  could  be  arrived  at,  as  under  the  present 
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law,  based  on  similar  goods,  made  of  similar  material,  of  smUar 
quality,  and  for  similar  use. 

Much  of  the  merchandise  imported  is  now  invoiced  at  the  tnie 
foreign  market  value  and  sold  on  that  basis,  with  the  necessary  addi- 
tions thereto  for  expenses,  freights,  duty,  and  profits,  which  consti- 
tute the  selling  price  in  this  country.  Other  goods  are  sold  on  t 
basis  of  undervalue  invoice  price,  plus  the  necessary  exjienses,  the  re- 
duced duty  on  account  of  undervaluation,  and  generally  a  proportion- 
ately larger  profit.  The  proper  basis  on  which  a  new  rate  of  duty 
should  be  based  is,  of  course,  the  honest  value  in  the  foreign  country, 
viz,  the  full  hundred  per  cent  foreign  market  value. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  an  example  of  any  class  of  mer- 
chandise carrying  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent,  on  which  the  total 
expenses  of  delivery  are,  say,  10  per  cent,  and  on  which  the  trade 
usually  make  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  cost.  The  true 
foreign  value  of  such  merchandise  would  necessarily  be  100  per  cent 
of  the  price  paid,  so  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  what  foreign  cur- 
rency purchases  may  have  been  made,  or  say : 

Foreign  market  value,  Including  packages $100 

10  per  cent  expenses 10 

eo  per  cent  duty  on  $100 60 

Total  cost - 170 

10  per  cent  profit  on  gross  cost 17 

Selling  value  in  United  States 187 

Taking  this  as  a  true  and  legitimate  selling  value,  based  on  $100  as 
the  true  foreien  value,  and  on  a  10  per  cent  profit  basis  on  gross  value, 
what  rate  of  duty  would  be  necessary  to  give  an  equivalent  amount  of 
protection  and  revenue  as  under  the  present  law,  or  $60  as  above? 
We  find  by  simple  mathematical  calculation  that  32  per  cent  of  this 
selling  price  would  yield  $59.84.  We  find,  therefore,  that  32  per  cent 
on  the  selling  price  in  this  country  would  be  equivalent  to  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent  on  a  foreign  market  value. 

We  desire  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  such 
a  change. 

First.  The  American  manufacturer  would  have  increased  protec- 
tion; not  more  than  Congress  intends  him  to  have  at  the  present  time, 
but  he  would  get  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  receiving. 

Second.  The  Government  would  get  increased  revenue,  for  the 
same  reason. 

Third.  The  power  to  secure  facts  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
officials;  they  could  compel  the  attendance  of  the  importer  and  seller 
of  the  merchandise  in  this  country ;  they  could  compel  the  attendance 
of  the  purchaser  of  the  goods  in  this  country ;  they  could  compel  the 
production   of  books  and   other  necessary   documents;   they  could 

f)unish  for  neglect  to  produce,  or  for  perjured  testimony.    The  whole 
egal  process  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our  own  Government. 

Fourth.  The  Government  would  then  be  freed  from  all  diplomatic 
entanglements  and  embarrassments,  which  have  been  so  frequent  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two. 

Fifth.  There  would  be  a  large  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty,  which 
would  appeal  to  certain  public  sentiment  now  abroad.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  always  reckon  that  they  are  paying 
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duty  on  imported  merchandise  on  this  basis.  For  example,  if  a 
housewife  purchases  a  set  of  Haviland  &  Co.^s  dinner  ware,  100 
pieces,  for  $30,  knowing  that  the  rate  of  duty  is  60  per  cent,  she  invari- 
ably thinks  that  she  ispaying  $18  duty  on  that  set;  whereas,  the  facts 
are  that  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  at  present  paying  on  an  in- 
voice value  of  less  than  $6  per  set,  or  less  than  $3.60. 

Sixth.  It  would  reduce  to  the  minimum',  if  not  entirely  eliminate, 
the  necessity  of  continuing  our  expensive  corps  of  special  agents 
abroad,  who  are  now  practically  under  the  control  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment 

Seventh.  Those  who,  through  gross  undervaluations,  are  now  reap- 
mg  enormous  profits  out  of  our  market  would  be  at  least  compelled  to 
share  those  profits  with  the  Government,  and  thus  reduce  the  unjust 
comi>etition  between  them  and  the  honest  importers  and  domestic 
manufacturers,  as  they  would  have  to  pay  an  amount  of  duty  equal 
with  those  who  are  invoicing  their  goods  at  honest  values. 

We  most  earnestly  desire  your  serious  consideration  of  this  projK)- 
sition,  as  we  have  the  hearty  approval  of  those  who  have  most  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  customs.  We  fully  realize  that  there  will 
be  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  large  importing  houses  who, 
by  their  various  methods  of  evading  the  present  law,  have  grown  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  to  the  detriment  oi  American 
manufacturers,  who  are  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  creators  of 
the  wealth  which  these  importers  are  amassing  and  sending  out  of 
the  country. 

Objections  to  change  of  base. 

Certain  objections  have  been  put  forth  to  the  practicability  of  the 
above-suggested  change,  some  of  which  are  herewith  enumerated, 
with  aaiswers  thereto : 

First.  The  diflBculty  of  ascertaining  the  real  wholesale  selling  price 
in  this  country. 

Answer.  Every  article  of  merchandise  sold  in  the  United  States 
must  of  necessity  have  a  selling  value;  having  both  the  seller  and 
purchaser  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Government,  the  ascertain- 
ing of  this  value  is  easy  as  compared  with  obtaining  the  same  informa- 
tion abroad. 

Second.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  wholesale  selling  price 
i>f  merchandise,  when  such  values  fluctuate  from  day  to  day. 

Answer.  The  same  conditions  obtain  on  all  such  merchandise 
abroad,  and  such  fluctuation  must  be  known  in  the  foreign  country 
on  the  date  of  shipment.  It  is  surely  easier  to  ascertain  the  fluctuat- 
ingvalue  on  the  day  of  entry  within  our  own  country. 

Third.  The  necessarily  different  wholesale  selling  value  f»n  the 
same  article  when  entered  at  the  different  ports  of  entry  in  this 
country. 

Answer.  These  differences  in  value  occur  largely  through  the  differ- 
ences of  inland  freight  charges.  Such  differences  are  easily  ascer- 
tainable, and,  of  course,  should  not  be  dutiable. 

Fourth.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  wholesale  market  value 
when  goods  of  various  grades,  qualities,  and  values  are  packed 
together. 
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'  Answer.  Have  a  provision  by  which  such  goods  shall  be  packed 
separately,  as  m  many  kinds  of  merchandise  under  the  present  law. 

Fifth.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  wholesale  selling  value 
of  goods  which  are  imported  for  immediate  consumption  by  the  im- 
porter and  not  sold  by  him  in  the  condition  imported. 

Answer.  Assess  duty  on  value  at  which  similar  goods  are  imported, 
or  on  the  value  at  which  the  importer  would  be  willing  to  sell  the 
importation  at  wholesale,  including  a  profit  of  not  less  than,  say,  10 
per  cent 

Sixth.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  wholesale  selling  value  of 
goods  which  are  imported  direct  by  retailers,  or  by  houses  dealing 
m  premium  goods,  or  by  any  other  class  of  importer  who  does  not  sefl 
his  importation  in  the  usual  wholesale  manner. 

Answer.  In  almost  all  such  cases  goods  of  the  same  or  similar  kind 
are  imported  and  sold  in  the  usual  wholesale  manner,  and  values  can 
be  arrived  at  as  under  the  present  law,  or  by  the  importer  declaring 
the  value  at  which  he  woula  be  willing  to  sell  the  imported  article  in 
a  wholesale  way,  including  a  profit  of  not  less  than,  say,  10  per  cent 
.  Seventh.  That  the  knowledge  now  had  by  the  government  experts 
and  employees  would  be  of  little  value  in  arriving  at  the  American 
wholesale  selling  price. 

Answer.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our  present  ^stem  is 
that  few  of  the  so-called  "  experts  "  have  any  knowledge  of  foreign 
market  value  other  than  the  knowledge  obtained  through  the  in- 
voices of  importers,  very  few  of  these  employees  having  ever  been 
abroad  for  tne  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  foreign 
market  value.  The  wholesale  selling  price  in  this  country  is  compara- 
tively easily  obtained  by  these  experts,  and  much  more  definite  and 
exact  information  is  within  their  reach. 

The  importers  will  advance  many  other  objections  to  this  dbance, 
but  no  objection  can  be  put  forth  that  is  not  surrounded  by  infinitely 
greater  difficulties  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  foreign  market  value 
abroad. 

Relative  to  agreements  on  selling  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood  asked  the  question,  "  Have  you  an  agreement  in 
relation  to  selling  prices?  " 

To  more  fully  answer  this  question,  we  would  state  that  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Ai^ociation, 
article  10,  reads  as  follows: 

STANDARD  LIST. 

No  reduction  In  the  standard  price  list  of  white  granite  or  O.  C.  ware  shall 
be  made  by  any  member  or  members  of  this  association.  The  regulation  dis- 
counts are  not  within  the  province  of  this  association. 

The  above-mentioned  standard  price  list  is  one  universally  used  by 
all  dealers  in  English  and  American  earthenware.  It  corresponds 
with  the  English  standard  price  list.  This  list  is  used  simply  as  a 
permanent  basis  from  which  to  sell  goods  of  various  descriptions,  the 
actual  selling  price  being  arrived  at  by  making  additions  to  or  dis- 
counts from  the  said  list. 

From  the  above  article  the  question  of  actual  selling  prices  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  United  States  Potters'  A^ociation. 
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The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  effect  of  tariff  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  home  industry  and  the  reduction  of  the  selling  price  of 
a  standard  crate  of  white  earthenware. 


Tariff. 

Assorted 

crate  of 

ware  sold 

for- 

18.'V2 

Percent 
24 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
66 
80 
66 
66 

196.80 

18&I 

a  210.76 

18?2 

a 143. 06 

1875 

a  129. 61 

\s7J 

alio.  10 

1J«2 

67.89 

1K90 

46.30 

1H96 

44.00 

i;«o 

41.67 

1908 

87.69 

*  GoId*premlam  years. 

English  and  American  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood  inquired  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  labor  enter- 
ing into  a  given  dinner  set  of  foreign  and  domestic  production.  The 
answer  then  given  was  stated  not  to  be  exact  We  desire  now  to  give 
exact  information  in  answer  to  this  question. 

An  English  100-piece  dinner  set,  white,  listed  at  £2  5s.  5d.,  landed 
in  this  country  at  about  $4.10,  would  correspond  with  an  American 
dinner  set,  of  the  same  composition,  costing  $3.66.  The  actual  amount 
of  wages  paid  the  English  pottery  operatives  in  the  production  of 
this  set  would  be  equivalent  to  97  cents,  whereas  the  actual  wages 
paid  the  American  pottery  operative  would  be  about  $2.04. 

Eificiency  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran  inquired  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  foreign  labor 
as  compared  with  American  labor. 

We  believe  that  on  account  of  the  better  conditions  surrounding 
the  American  potter,  the  better  food,  clothing,  and  housing,  naturally 
makes  a  more  efficient  workman,  but  as  practically  all  pottery  work 
is  based  on  a  piecework  price,  the  speed  or  efficiency  of  the  workman 
accrues  entirely  to  his  own  benefit,  and  does  not  in  any  way  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  by  increased  production. 

American  potters^  prosperity. 

Mr.  Kinney  referred  to  a  newspaper  cutting  from  the  Wheeling 
Intelligencer  relative  to  the  marked  prosperity  of  the  Wheeling  Pot- 
teries Company  in  1894. 

To  further  enlighten  the  committee,  we  desire  to  state  that  the 
great  depression  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
law  was  slow  in  directly  affecting  the  American  pottery  industry,  but 
when  the  effect  was  felt  it  was  disastrous. 

We  turn  with  great  regret  to  the  Wheeling  Potteries  Company  re- 
ferred to,  which  was  managed  by  one  of  our  most  efficient  manu- 
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facturers,  and  find  this  large  establishment  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. This  fact  speaks  more  effectively,  than  any  words  we  can 
utter  on  the  subject 

American  pottery  ware  exported. 

The  chairman  inquired  as  to  the  exportation  of  pottery  wares,  the 
statement  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Jones  that  "  the  American  pot- 
tery products  are  sold  for  a  less  price  abroad  than  here,"  and  further 
quoted  from  a  large  exporter  as  follows: 

I  made  the  endeavor  for  you,  but  the  answer  was  that  they  had  several  of 
those  Inquiries  and  "  at  this  time  we  are  not  furnishing  catalogues  and  price 
lists  to  be  used  against  us.** 

Since  the  hearing  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  from  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  find  that  in  1907  there  was  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  as  follows : 

Earthen  and  stone  ware $9S7,2S3 

Chinaware 109, 717 

Total 1, 079. 000 

And  distributed  through  the  various  continents,  as  follows: 

Earthen  and  8ione  ware. 

To  Europe $63, 710 

To  North  America 751, 396 

To  South  America 142, 298 

To  Asia 15, 514 

To  Oceania 13, 377 

To  Africa , 968 

Total 987,283 

Chinaware, 

To  Europe |20, 071 

To  North  America 75,235 

To  South  America 1.426 

To  Asia 12.  OTiO 

To  Oceania 871 

To  Africa 55 

Total 109,717 

Further  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  goods 
exported.  We  have  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  goods  are 
common  clay  and  stone  ware,  used  mrgely  for  sanitary  purposes, 
drainage,  etc.,  and  are  not  classed  with  the  product  of  the  United 
States  Potters'  Association  or  embraced  in  the  figures  of  their  pro- 
duction. The  total  chinaware,  amounting  to  $109,717,  comprises 
goods  made  for  sanitary  and  electrical  purposes.  Goods  for  elec- 
trical purposes  bring  as  high  a  price  in  the  foreign  sale  as  they  do 
in  the  home  market. 

As  to  the  sanitary  wares,  we  would  state  that  the  domestic  demand 
is  for  best  or  perfect  goods ;  therefore  the  seconds,  or  damaged  goods, 
are  unsalable.  These  goods  are  either  destroyed  or,  if  they  can  find 
an  export  purchaser,  they  are  sold  at  the  best  price  obtainable.    The 
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total  exports  of  sanitary  ware  for  the  year  1907  amount  to,  approxi- 
mately, $53,000. 

Comparison  of  imports  with  domestic  productioru 

Mr.  Cockran  asked  the  question,  "Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a 
table,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  you  have  submitted  as  to 
foreign  importations,  showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry 
during  the  same  period  ?  " 

In  response  to  this  inquiry  we  beg  to  submit  a  table  covering  and 
including  the  years  1890  to  1908,  arranged  in  three  columns : 

First.  The  import  or  foreign  invoice  value  of  the  imported  mer- 
chandise. 

Second.  The  approximate  selling  value  of  the  same,  landed  in  this 
country,  including  expenses,  duty,  and  profits.  These  figures  are 
very  conservative,  and  we  believe  the  selling  value  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  said  figures.    They  are  certainly  not  overestimated. 

Third.  The  American  production.  The  latter  figures  are  taken 
from  the  government  statistics  and  from  our  own  association  records. 
The  figures  for  the  years  1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  are  given  in  round 
numbers,  and  are  approximated  correct.  We  have  no  data  giving 
exact  figures.    The  amount  of  domestic  production  is  also  estimated 


for  1908,  as  complete  figures  are  not  yet  obtainable. 
No.  11.) 


(See  also  Chart 


Foreign  values 
of  imports. 

Approximate 
American  sell- 
ing value  of 
imports. 

American 
production. 

1890 

$7  f>''! '  *«6 

88 

r           88 

•       ■A.i...     nSl 
r^  >.;■.',  k37 

s,-fr.  106 
I'M. 11^.  S61 

<...i.:^:jS8' 

7,r.,'.'.l59 
.H  ..I!-  ii23 
'^:::.^■»20 
'.\'.-»  !.66 
511,  0:.i>52 
r^.^^i.-..'l08 

M.'.  .-.7'23 

i.-.>77.  ■►28 
3:U<".  ;90 

•  11    ,,..    ,,0Q 

00 
100 

..■.^^n,,)00 

iLi.MKJjOO 

I\'^W',')00 

-i.'JHi.KOO 

-n.ti-^ijlOO 

!■■:   HKi.tlOO 

100 

100 

100 

20,000.090 

21.500,000 

24.200.000 

23.500,000 

26,500.000 

28,300,000 

28,000,000 

18,479,519 

Ih91    

8,000,000 

18W 

8,800,000 

lSd3..            

3,500,000 

1894 

4,200,000 

1895 

4,600,000 
4,824,554 

1896 

1897 

6,725  733 

1898 

8,604,888 

1899     

9, 434, 109 

1900 

11,916,552 

1901 

13,533  422 

1902 

14,862,788 

1903     

14,577  014 

1904 

14, 098, 254 

1905 

15,015  543 

1906                                   - 

16  189  279 

1907 

16,194.349 

1908 

14,000,000 

Proposed  changes  in  Schedule  5,  paragraphs  94^  95^  and  96. 

We  beg  to  submit  herewith,  in  definite  form,  the  changes  we  would 
suggest  m  paragraphs  94,  95,  and  96.  These  suggestions  and  rates 
are  oased  on  the  present  system  of  assessing  duties  upon  the  foreign 
market  value.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  this  base  of  value  should 
be  changed  to  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  merchandise  in  this 
country.  This  change  would  necessitate  a  lowering  of  the  ad  valorem 
rate  oi  duty  to  be  assessed,  which  is  a  simple  mathematical  proposi- 
tion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  asking  the  proposed 
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Paragraph  94.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
porters to  enter  under  this  paragraph  superior  qualities  and  kinds  of 
yellow,  brown,  and  Rockingham  wares,  composed  of  fine  mixed  in- 
gredients, whose  actual  selling  value  is  greater  than  white  earthen- 
ware. 

The  new  wording  defines  more  clearly  and  definitely  the  class  of 
ware  this  paragraph  is  intended  to  cover. 

Paragraphs  95,  96,  and  the  corresponding  earthenware  paragraphs, 
are  changed  so  as  to  more  clearly  define  the  goods  coming  under  these 
classifications,  as  nimierous  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  law. 

For  example,  the  present  law  provides,  "  or  otherwise  decorated  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner." 

Importers  have  heldj  and  have  been  sustained  by  some  of  the  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  in  their  contention,  that  an  article  decorated  in  one 
solid  color  is  neither  decorated  nor  ornamented.  We  therefore  insert 
the  word  "  colored." 

In  other  cases,  where  coloring  materials  have  been  placed  on  the 
ware,  the  importers,  and  some  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
have  held  that  a  coloring  matter  was  applied  for  utilitarian  purposes, 
and  not  for  decorative  purposes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  color  is  expended  in  certain  directions 
for  utilitarian  purposes  since  this  decision  was  rendered. 

Again,  in  paragraph  96,  certain  members  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  and' also  the  courts,  have  decided  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  paragraph,  "if  not  ornamented  or  decorated,  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  reiers  only  to  such  goods  as  are  susceptible  to  decoration; 
therefore  there  have  been  attempts  made  to  enter  many  goods,  for 
mechanical  use,  which  this  paragraph  was  intended  to  cover,  and 
which  are  not  commercially  susceptible  to  decoration,  under  para- 
graph 97,  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA. 


Present  law. 

Par.  94.  Ommon  yellow,  brown,  or 
gray  earthenware,  plain,  embossed,  or 
salt-glazed  common  stoneware,  and 
crucibles,  all  the  foregoing  not  deco- 
rated In  any  manner,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  Rockingham  earthenware, 
not  decorated,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Par.  95.  China,  porcelain,  parlan, 
bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware.  Including  clock  cases,  with  or 
without  movements,  plaques,  orna- 
ments, toys,  toy  tea  sets,  charms, 
vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted, 
stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  In 
any  manner,  OO  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
If  plain  white  and  without  superadded 
ornamentation  of  any  kind,  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


Proposed  law. 

The  common  grade  of  yellow,  brown, 
or  gray  earthenware,  composed  of 
natural  Unmixed  clay,  plain,  embossed, 
or  salt-glazed  common  stoneware,  cruci- 
bles; all  the  foregoing  not  decorated  in 
any  manner,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
Rockingham  earthenware,  composed  of 
common  yellow  clay,  and  glazed  with 
the  ordinary  brown  Rockingham  glaze, 
not  decorated  In  any  manner,  40  per 
cent  ad  .valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parlan.  Bisque,  and 
crockery  ware,  commercially  known, 
stamped  and  sold  as  such,  composed  of 
a  vitreous,  vitrified,  or  nonabsorbent 
body,  glazed  or  unglazed,  including  clock 
cases,  with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea  sets, 
charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated,  colored, 
or  ornamented  in  any  manner.  In  or 
upon  the  body  or  glaze,  whether  for 
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Par.  96.  All  other  china,  porcelain, 
parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  or  of  which  the  same  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  by 
whatever  name  known,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  or- 
namented in  any  manner,  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  If  not  ornamented  or 
decorated,  66  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


decorative  or  utilitarian  purposes,  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  2  cents  per 
pound  avoirdupois  gross  weight,  in- 
cluding weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  materials;  If  not  decorated, 
colored,  or  ornamented  in  any  manner, 
65  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1  cent  per 
pound  avoirdupois  gross  weight,  in- 
cluding weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  materials. 

All  other  china,  porcelain,  parian. 
bisque,  and  crockery  ware,  com- 
posed of  a  vitreous,  vitrified,  or  non- 
absorbent  body,  glazed  or  unglazed,  or 
manufactures  thereof,  of  which  the 
same  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  by  whatever  name  known, 
not  si)eclally  provided  for  in  this  act, 
if  painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  deco- 
rated, colored,  or  ornamented  in 
any  manner,  in  or  upon  the  body 
or  glaze,  whether  for  decorative  or 
utilitarian  purposes,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  2  cents  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois gross  weight,  includii\g  weight 
of  all  packages  and  packing  materials ; 
if  not  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner,  whether  commercially  suscep- 
tible to  decoration  or  not,  65  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois gross  weight.  Including  weight 
of  all  packages  and  packing  materials. 

Earthen,  stone,  bisque,  and  crockery 
ware,  commercially  imown,  stamped, 
or  sold  as  such,  composed  of  a 
porous  or  absorbent  earthen  body, 
nonvitreous  or  unvitrified,  including 
clock  cases,  with  or  without  move- 
ments, plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy 
tea  sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes, 
painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decora- 
ted, colored,  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner,  in  or  upon  the  body  or  glaze, 
whether  for  decorative  or  utilitarian 
purposes,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  pro- 
vided such  duty  shall  not  be  in  amount 
less  than  2i  cents  per  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, gross  weight,  Including  weight  of 
nil  packages  and  packing  materials ;  if 
plain  white,  or  composed  of  one  natu- 
ral-colored clay  body  and  transparent 
glaze,  not  decorated,  colored,  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  provided  such  duty  shall  not 
be  in  amount  less  than  1ft  cents  per 
pound  avoirdupois,  gross  weight,  In- 
cluding weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  materials. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  bisque, 
and  crockery  ware,  composed  of  a 
porous  or  absorbent  earthen  body, 
nonvitreous  or  unvitrifled,  glazed  or 
unglazed,  or  manufactures  thereof,  or 
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of  wliicli  tiie  sune  is  a  component 
1  Bftteria]  of  diief  Tulne,  by  whateTer 
laioe  knovn,  noC  especially  provided 
fiY  in  tills  act  if  painted,  tinted, 
suLined.  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or 
otberwise  decorated  or  ornamented  tn 
any  manner.  In  or  opon  the  body  or 
plase.  wfaether  tor  decorative  or  utili- 
tftri^n  porpoGea;  00  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rrm.  provided  such  doty  stiaU  not  be 
in  an>»unt  less  than  2i  cents  per  pound 
avoirdnpois.  groea  weight,  including 
the  weight  of  all  packages  and  packing 
materials:  if  not  decorated,  colored, 
or  ornamented  In  any  manner,  whether 
<N>mmeicially  susceptible  to  decora- 
tioD  or  not,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
l«x>vkled  such  duty  shall  not  be  in 
anx^uut  less  than  1}  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois,  gross  weight,  including 
weiiiht  of  all  packages  and  packing 
materials. 

Perhaps  no  indastrv  in  the  United  States  is  more  depend^it  for  its 
existence  on  a  protective  tariff  than  is  the  pottery  industry. 

The  materials  chiefly  entering  into  the  cmnposition  of  the  potters' 
product  are  of  the  most  insignificant  value  in  their  crude  state, 
namely,  clay,  quartz,  and  feld-par.  The  best  of  these  materials  oan 
be  purchased  at  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  ground.  The 
cost  of  mining,  milling,  and  preparing  for  the  potters'  use,  including 
handling  and  transportation,  the  great  percentage  of  which  represents 
labor,  enhances  the  value  of  these  products  to  from  $7  to  $15  per  ton. 
Through  the  manipulation  of  the  potter  these  values  are  again  en- 
hanced from  $50  per  ton,  for  the  dieapest  grades,  to  values  to  their 
weight  in  gold.  From  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  this  enhancement 
represents  labor. 

The  actual  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturer  of  pottery  to  his  opera- 
tives are  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost^  the  other  45  per  cent  being 
the  cost  of  materials,  including  fuel,  all  of  which  represent  a  very 
large  peixentage  of  labor  cost,  as  above  stated.  Granting  that  there 
is  a  profit  of  20  per  cent  in  this  material  cost  as  it  is  delivered  to  the 
pottery  manufacturer,  distributed  between  the  miner,  miller,  and 
transportation  agencies,  it  will  be  readUy  seen  that  labor  enters  into 
the  total  cost  of  the  product  of  pottery  manufacture  to  the  extent  of 
fully  90  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  our  intention,  as  we  understand  it  is  your  desire, 
to  present  certain  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  cost,  particularly 
the  labor  cost,  of  competing  products  from  various  foreign  countries. 

Pottery  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two  general  classes,  namely: 

First.  Earthenware,  which  comprises  glazed  and  unglazed  clay 
products,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  being  an  open  or  porous 
body  and  of  an  opaque  nature. 

Second.  China,  comprising  glazed  and  unglazed  clay  products  of 
a  vitreous  or  nonabsorbent  character,  and  translucent  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

Although  both  classes  are  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  similar 
material,  yet  th^y  diflfer  in  many  particulars  as  greatly  as  do  cotton 
and  silk.  They  differ,  first,  in  the  proportion  or  the  ingredients  en- 
tering into  the  body  and  glaze;  second,  m  the  process  of  manufactur- 
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ing;  thirds  in  the  cost  of  production;  fourth,  in  general  appearance 
and  selling  qualities. 

The  tariff  rate  of  pottery  wares  in  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897  was 
based  lar^gely  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  this  largely  on  the  relative 
costs  of  earthenware.  At  that  time  Great  Britain  was  the  chief 
competitor  of  the  United  States  potter.  Since  that  time  conditions 
have  changed ;  to-day  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Japan  are  our 
chief  competitors.     (See  table  below ;  also  chart  No.  I.) 

China  and  earthenware  imports  from  1884  to  1908. 


EnglAod. 

Gennany. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Japan. 

Total  Im- 
porta. 

1884 

%1.  IIH.-,  >m 

:;.(n^,  101 
3.1 'A'.  146 

•^,-y^A^    144 

S.'.^M.'rTO 
:e, -i,^  ^J20 
;i/>%j  ■)04 
(     rvU3 

^..-.IJ.ilO 
4.7^^^4 
a  -iv  165 
■LK..M.i75 
4,^r.:l87 
i  I'H  ■i38 
■J.Tlr^767 
■J  yi-;:...;i84 
^i,^v.  :«8 
X  1  V,  '109 

■J,  ^>i-.  m 
■_^  '|',^■'.■.^75 
;i  21^.171 

•i.  WU,  "ill 

■J.7.-n  f!96 
?Ji7.>V40 
3,117,;{10 

$697,364 

808,327 

781,612 

^58,350 

965,329 

1,087,156 

1.165,827 

],  1190,018 

]   i«l,961 

],''52,718 

]    18.607 

1,  "10,263 

'^.'92.110 

:i<>33,661 

?    52,236 
-',:87,163 
:;  :;92.825 
n  »;51,216 
5,  '61,501 
l.M5,W8 
4.770,448 
-V  131,974 
M58.948 
r^:j87,267 

$161,464 
183,427 
253,829 
894,829 
471.340 
519,587 
543,385 
624,000 
637,730 
806,194 
664,112 
702,335 
782,908 
658,816 
509,310 
601,097 
548.013 
622,086 
696,172 
714,131 
856,262 
909,929 
1,022,254 
944,496 
991,341 

fl62,638 

75,902 

97,224 

68,898 

181,257 

204,461 

286,840 

286,201 

837.889 

407,109 

885.461 

195,  «»1 

387,591 

429.052 

313, 712 

290,121 

373,269 

459,518 

460,707 

519,390 

711,226 

957,020 

1,530,400 

1,976,158 

1,452,156 

$4,954,818 
4,837,782 
4,947,621 
5,716,927 
6,410,871 
6,476,290 

1885    

1886 

1^7.        ..             

1888 

1889 

1890 

7,080  985 

1891          

8,381,388 
8. 708. 588 

1892 

1898    

9,809,431 
6,879  487 

1894 

1H95 

8,956,106 
10,605,861 

1896 

1897 

9,967,297 
6,687.658 
7,603  959 

1898 

1899 

1900 

8,646,223 
9  350,920 

1901 

1902 

9,680.156 
10, 512,'052 

1908 

1904 

12,005,008 

1905 

11,659  723 

1906 

12,877.528 

1907 

18. 706, 790 

1908 

13,427,960 

Importations. 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  OTOwth  of  importations 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  showing  the  enormous  increase  in 
total  importations,  these  increases  being  largely  traceable  to  the 
above-named  countries. 

While  the  total  importations  in  1884  were  $4,954,813,  the  total 
importations  for  1908  were  $13,427,969. 


1884. 


1906. 


Increase. 


Importations  from— 

England  : 

Gennany 

Austria 

Japan 


$2,986,806 
697,364 
161,464 
75,902 


$3,147,310 

5,287,267 

991,341 

1,976,153 


Per  cent, 

643I 

5141 

2,569i 


Total  increase  in  importations  . 


170i 


Whereas  the  total  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  1884  was  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,  against  $14,000,000  in  1908,  or  an  increase  in 
domestic  production  of  75  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  import  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  the  foreign  values;  to  them  must  be  added  from  100  per 
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cent  to  150  per  cent  to  bring  them  to  the  total  competing  value  with 
the  goods  produced  in  this  country,  making  the  importations,  from  a 
competing  standpoint,  equivalent  to  at  least  $28,000,000,  or  100  per 
cent  more,  or  double  the  total  home  production.  It  will  also  be  noted 
from  these  fibres  that  the  tariff  on  pottery  has  not  seriously  hindered 
the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  nor  has  it  decreased  the 
revenues. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  these  classes  of  merchandise 
should  be  separately  classsified  and  different  rates  fixed  on  earthen 
and  china  wares.  Under  Dingley  law  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to 

Juantity  and  quality,  but  the  progress  along  the  lines  of  china  manu- 
acture  has  been  slight,  owing  to  a  greater  proportionate  cost  of  its 
production  between  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  the  Orient, 

As  the  methods  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  more  closely  cor- 
respond to  those  used  in  the  United  States,  we  can  more  accurately 
compare  the  cost  of  production  between  these  countries.  We  will 
endeavor  to  do  this  m  detail,  and  will  then  show  by  percentages, 
based  on  actual  data,  which  we  will  also  present,  the  lesser  cost  of 
similar  products  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

Co8t  of  production. 

Many  elements  enter  into  the  cost  of  pottery  wares,  chief  of  which 
are: 
J.  The  amount  of  capital  invested, 

(1)  In  plant. 

(2)  In  working  capital. 

{a)  For  carrying  merchandise  stock. 
(6)  For  carrying  book  accounts. 

II.  Materials.' 

III.  Labor. 
Wages  paid  for  producing  help. 
Wages  paid  for  nonproducing  help. 

In  considering  the  comparative  labor  cost,  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  producer  must  be  noted,  especially  in  relation  to  child  and 
adult,  male,  and  female  labor;  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in  cases  where 
piecework  prices  are  paid  the  special  conditions  under  which  pay- 
ment is  made. 

In  all  the  above  elements  the  American  manufacturer  is  greatly 
handicapped. 

I.  Amount  of  capital  invested. 

First.  When  it  is  remembered,  according  to  the  English  statistics, 
that  the  English  bricklayers  earn  the  equivalent  of  $9.10  per  week; 
masons,  $9.2G  per  week;  carpenters,  $8.85  per  week;  plumbers,  $8.75 
per  week;  painters,  $8.16  per  week,  and  laborers,  $4.32  per  week,  as 
compared  with  the  wages  earned  by  similar  workmen  in  this  country, 
it  is  readily  understood  how  the  plant  investment,  including  the  land, 
of  a  six-kiln  pottery  in  England  would  be  about  $60,000,  as  compared 
with  one  in  this  country  costing  $80,000. 
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Second.  The  necessary  investment  for  working  capital  is  consid- 
erably more  in  the  United  States,  for  various  reasons: 

(1)  On  account  of  the  greater  cost  of  material  and  labor  to  produce 
the  same  quantity  of  goods. 

(2)  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  much  larger  stocks  of 
finished  merchandise,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer makes  goods  on  order  for  immediate  shipment,  whereas  the 
American  manufacturer  sells  largely  from  stock. 

(3)  Many  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  receive  cash  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  !B's/L  to  the  foreign  banker,  who  acts  as  representative  or 
agent  for  the  American  purchaser,  whereas  the  American  manu- 
facturer, as  a  rule,  has  to  carry  on  his  books  accounts  amounting  to  a 
large  percentage  of  his  total  investment. 

Table  I. — Plant  investment. 


Ijescription. 

English. 

American. 

Lftnd  machinery,  buildings,  fixtures 

«60,000.00 
1.260.00 
4,t>^<0.00 
2,000.00 

S80.000  00 

Saggers 

2,814.00 

MoUin                           

8,650.00 
2,000.00 

Ware  boards 

Total 

67,940.00 

«3,464.00 

• 
Difference,  37  per  cent. 

II.  Materials. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  the  principal  materials  entering  into  the 
potter's  product  is  shown  in  Table  II.  They  enter  into  the  completed 
article  in  proportions  which,  when  figured  out  on  the  difference  in 
cost  of  the  various  component  parts,  show  a  total  difference  of  43  per 
cent  of  American  cost  over  English  ,cost. 


China  clay: 

American . 

English... 
Ball  clay: 

American . 

English  ... 

Flint  dry 

FeldHpar 

Stone 


Avexage. 


Other  materials: 
Bagger  marl  — 

Wad  clay 

Sand 

Coal  and  slack . 


Table  II. — MateriaU, 
[Per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.] 


Body  miiterials. 


Average. 


Difference  body  materials  31  per  cent. 
Difference  other  materials  41  pei   cent. 
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England.     America. 


S7.80 
5.57 


4.42 
13.00 
10.20 


8.19 


.90  , 
.96  I 
8.20 
2.75 


1.95  , 


eil.20 

11.80 

8.70 
9.46 
8.28 
11.76 
14.00 


10.74 


2.16 
1.62 
3.70 
8.50 


2.75 
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III.  Labor. 

First.  The  wages  paid  to  the  producing  help  can  be  arrived  at  in 
two  ways. 

(1)  fiy  comparing  the  amount  of  wages  actually  earned  by  the 
various  branches  under  similar  conditions.  Table  III  represents  the 
comparative  weekly  earnings  for  the  various  branches  of  the  pottery 
industry.  The  English  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  made  oy  Mr. 
Bailey,  president  of  the  English  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
presented  during  a  recent  labor  dispute  to  the  board  of  arbitration. 
"  The  table,"  he  explains,  "  was  compiled  from  returns  sent  in  from 
80  representative  firms,  and  the  earnings  given  were  averaged  over 
a  period  of  13  weeks,  between  May  2  and  August  1."  Mr.  Bailey 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  during  the  period  in  question,  short  time 
was  being  worked  by  most  of  the  operatives.  The  American  figures 
were  compiled  from  returns  sent  in  by  30  representative  firms  of  the 
United  States,  covering  the  months  of  May,  June,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember for  the  year  1908.  Similar  American  figures  for  1907  are  also 
given  to  show  that  short  time  was  worked  bjr  many  of  the  American 
operatives,  the  rate  of  wages  being  the  same  in  both  years. 

Table  III. — Comparative  tcrekly  earnings. 


Plate  makere 

J\g«eTQTH 

Dien  roakera 

Cup  makers: 

Men 

Women 

Saucer  makerM: 

Men 

Women 

Basin  makers 

Pressers 

Printers 

Transferrers  (women). 

Dippers 

Sa^'^er  mnkers 

Mold  milkers 

Throwers 

Turners 

Handlers: 

Men 

Women 

Kiln  men 


Average . 


Enirland, 
1908. 


America. 


1908. 


1907. 


16.90 

$20.23 

$23.38 

8.42 

22.12 

25.09 

7.22 

17.66 

21.58 

7.48 

19.10 

22.00 

4.94 

8.10 

19.92 

22.94 

4.06 

8.60 

18.93 

20.78 

5.94 

14.13 

17.75 

5.82 

18.75 

1».T3 

2.60 

7.17 

ft.  46 

9.96 

22.66 

2S,.^2 

7.70 

17.58 

24.  VI 

9.12 

20.16 

25.72 

6.68 

25.00 

26  00 

6.44 

16.46 

21.06 

6.76 

19.46 

22.45 

8.50 

7.20 

14.40 

18.66 

6.71 


18.35 


21.76 


Difference,  1008,  173  per  cent 

Table  IV  corroborates  the  English  figures  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and  are 
taken  from  the  English  government  reports  on  the  "  Standard  Rates 
of  Wages,"  etc.,  for  1908. 

Table  IV. — From  English  government  reports,  1908. 

Per  week. 

Potters  (olny  workors) $8.00  to  |S.  40 

Kiln  men     7.20 

Laborers 4.  52 

Decorators 7. 20  to    9.00 
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Mr.  John  S.  Goddard,  a  prominent  English  manufacturer,  made 
the  following  statement  before  the  aforesaid  board  of  arbitration: 
''On  my  works,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  the 
average  wage  per  head  per  week  for  the  whole  year  was  £1  Os.  4d. 
($1.88).  This  included  the  manufacturers  and  everybodj^  employed 
on  the  works."  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of  New 
Jersey,  for  the  same  year,  1907,  we  find  that  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings lor  pottery  employees  (not  including  manufacturers)  was 
$619.27,  or  equivalent  to  $11.90  per  week  pfer  head,  or  a  difference 
between  the  New  Jersey  potters  and  the  English  potters  of  144  per 
cent. 

By  comparing  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  paid  in  England  and 
the  United  States  for  articles  in  common  use.  Table  V  shows  these 
comparative  figures.  The  prices  are  computed  on  a  net  American 
currency  basis,  allowing  24  cents  to  the  English  shilling,  and  are 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  12  articles  to  the  dozen,  "  good  from  hand.'* 


Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices. 

DISH  AND  BAKER  MAKERS. 


England. 

America. 

Increase. 

Bakers  8-inoh      

10.0698 
.0<>98 
.0798 
.0798 
.09 
.0997 
.1097 
.1197 
.0698 
.0698 
.0798 
.0997 
.0997 
.0997 
.1107 
.1197 
.13 
.13 
.1795 
.1995 

f0.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.15 
.16 
.18 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.15 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.29 
.87 

Percent. 
29 

Bakern,  4-inch 

42 

38 

Bttker<i  6-liich                                       .     . ••• 

60 

Bakers  7-inch         

44 

Baki>rA  ft-hirh                                                  

50 

Bakers  9  inch          

4ft 

Bakers  10-inch •. 

50 

29 

Dishes  4-int>h                                                   

43 

38 

Di>he8  6-inch 

20 

DJ&hes  7«inrh                  - 

30 

Di^hc  ft-Inch 

50 

Dishes  9-infh                    

84 

Dii^hen  10-inch 

50 

Divhen  11-Inch                         

M 

Dlithes  12-inch    

69 

Di»ihes  14-ineh                

62 

Dishea  16-inch     

86 

PRESSING. 


Brush  Tasea 

Butters,  covered 

Chambers,  covered,  6s 

Chambers,  covered,  9h 

Comports,  7-lneh 

C^imjiorls,  8-lnrh 

Comporta,  9-inch 

Cuspidors,  28 

Cuspidors.  Is 

Covered  dishes,  7-inch 

Covered  dishes,  8-inc"h 

Covered  dishes,  9-inch 

Covered  dishe?",  10-inch  — 
Covered  casseroles,  7-inch. 
Covered  casseroles,  8-infh. 
Covere<i  ca-seroles.  9  ii  <-h. 
Covered  casseroles,  10-Inch 

Cn*ams,  *i4M 

Creams.  SOs 

Ewers,  69 

Ewers,  9s 

Ewers,  mouth 

Juflr8,48 

Jugs.fr* 

Jugs,  128 

Jugs,  24s '. 


10.219 

10.30 

.578 

.64 

.472 

.97 

.472 

.88 

.299 

.51 

.'299 

.55 

.3:^9 

.60 

.758 

1.47 

.9.VS 

1.29 

.6r)8 

1.01 

.718 

1.11 

.778 

1.24 

.837 

1.38 

.658 

.97 

.718 

1.06 

.778 

1.20 

.837 

1.33 

.2.^9 

.45 

.289 

.42 

.6.=^ 

.92 

.  098 

.82 

,  2.V2 

.45 

.504 

.85 

.441 
.346 

.70 
..55 

.294 

,               .46 

87 
10 
105 
86 
70 
84 
77 
96 
34 
53 
54 
69 
65 
47 
47 
54 
71 
74 
76 
40 
87 
78 
69 
56 
59 
6S 
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Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices — ContinDeiL 
PRRSSINti — Cootinaed. 


CngUod.     America.    Incre&'^t; 


Jug*,  30» 

Jijj?-,  'ifa 

fia.u'l".  7-inrh 

hiC'tulB.H  ItK'h 

8alH<l,«,  Scinch 

fialarjji,  lairuh 

'  fiance  lKmt>5 

fiauff  tnrwn« 

ffdijce  ►UifkH 

Sauce  laM lea 

81opjan 

fiou  p«<.  covered 

8oup  lijr**enH,  9-Inch.. 
8('Up  t«in*cn.«<,  lO-inch. 
8oup  Ktatids  9ineh  . . . 
Soup  standi),  10-inch . . 

SiAiv  ladles 

Parlor  hpittoons 

fiiigani.  24«i 

fiuKuw.  :iiy* 

SugarH.  'ifnH 

Teapfjtfi,  24ji 


JKiGKKIN*}. 


Prrct^f. 

•0.25-* 

•0.42 

hi 

.ivj 

.36 

iS 

.309 

.65 

IK' 

.869 

.75 

1U> 

.459 

.85 

NT 

.518 

.95 

s 

.279 

.42 

51 

.6?* 

1.00 

te 

.219 

.33 

51 

.0^9 

.25 

I'vi 

2.159 

2.58 

•JO 

.438 

.60  ' 

37 

1.67 

2.76 

U 

1-91 

2.99 

.V 

.438 

..%=i 

26 

.438 

.64 

46 

.18 

.34 

S9 

.239 

.69 

l"'^ 

.43.S 

.64 

46 

•  SW 

.60 

60 

.359 

.56 

« 

.598 

1.00 

67 

Boulfi.  'ZU 

ik>wl>'.  :i'H 

Bowl»«,  :i6i 

B0Wl»*.  42M 

Butters,  individual. 
B&^'ins . 


BaMin8,  6- inch 
BaJiina,  9-inch  , 
CupH . 


gauceni,  cr)fYee 

Kaiiccru,  tea 

fiaurer*.  A .  I) 

SancrfM,  t  »y 

Fniltx.  nil  sizes 

Ice  creaniB 

NftppicM,  :Mncli 

NappleM.  4-i iich 

Napi'icH,  .Vijjcli 

Nappies,  6-iiich 

Nappie«*,  7-inch 

Nappies.  8  inch 

Nappies.  9-lnch 

'  Plait's,  4-in«h 

Plates.  5-inch 

Plates,  (i-inch 

Plates.  7-iucli 

Plate**,  K-inch 

1  Plates.  5  Inch.  deep...'. 

Plates,  G-lnch,  de«'p 

^ Plates,  7-inch,  deep 

Platen,  8-inch,  deep 

fPlaK-f*,  <»-inch,  festcwned 

Platen,  7«lnch,  fc>«t<)oned 

Plates,  8-ln<»h,  festcioned 

Plates,  6-ifich,  deep,  festooned  . 

Plat*'**,  7-inch,  di-ep,  festooned  , 

Plates.  Rinch, deep,  fotooned  . 


fO.OClie 
.0277 
.0L»31 
.0197 
.0126 
.21 
.21 
.189 
.0147 
.0189 
.01'8 
.0126 
.0126 
.0168 
.0168 
.06:iS 
.0J33 
.084 
.084 
.0915 
.0945 
.1155 
.01»W 
.0189 
.0215 
.026 
.0304  , 
.0189 

.an5 

.02t;2 

.0304  ' 

.024 

.03 

.033 

.024 

.03 


10.06 

73 

.iv»4 

M 

.av 

!16 

.On 

IM 

.(f275 

11* 

.35 

(t. 

.30 

4:^ 

.25 

3--' 

.0325 

121 

.0275 

4i 

.0275 

(A 

.0275 

1I> 

.0275 

ll" 

.0275 

64 

.0275 

W 

.08 

26 

.08 

a 

.10 

19 

.10 

19 

.10 

« 

.10 

6 

.12 

4 

.03 

sn 

.085 

hp 

.04 

ft' 

.(M5 

70 

.05 

t:-; 

.046 

i:i^ 

.(» 

!:« 

.aV) 

no 

.0625 

1« 

.05 

lOf^ 

.a5 

83 

.625 

S9 

.06 

IV) 

.OfiS 

117 

.0725 

119 

THROWING. 


1  Bowls,  21s  . 
•  Bowls,  3f)s 

Bowls.  ^*\n  . 

BowN,  42h  . 

Mugs,  24r  . 

MUKS.  SIX  . , 

Mugs,  'Aim,. 

Hugs.  4-»s  . 

MBugars,  24s, 

flUgam,  JMs 


•0.0315 
.0252 
.021 
.0179 
.0315 
.0252 
.021 
.0179 
.0787 
.0787 

.035 

.0&5 

.056 

.045 

.04 

.08 

.12 

.12 

63 

59 

67 
96 
74 

7* 

90 

82 
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TURNING. 
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Bowls,  24b  . 
BowImSOB 
Bowlfl,  368 
Bowls,  428 . 
Mugs,  24s . 
Hugs,  80s. 
Mug9,  368., 
Mugs,4:>8. 
Sugars,  248 
Sugan,  SOs 


England. 

America. 

90.0819 

90.06 

.0266 

.065 

.021 

.05 

.0182 

.05 

.0319 

.08 

.a255 

.075 

.021 

.07 

.0182 

.06 

.159 

.195 

.159 

.185 

Increase.. 


PercCTif- 
8S 
115- 
11*^ 
174 
166- 
194 
233 
229 
23 
17 


HANDLING. 


Cnpe,  coffee 
Cups,  A.  D., 
Cups,  tea... 
Clips,  toy ... 
HugR,24s... 
Mugs,  30s... 
Mugs,  368... 
Mugs,  42s... 


90.0168 

90.04 

.0147 

.055 

.0147 

.Ott 

.0147 

.035 

.0315 

.6 

.0252 

.6 

.021 

.6 

.0179 

.6 

1» 

274 
138 
188 
90 
138 
185 
280 


Second,  Wages  paid  to  nonproducing  help. 

Table  VI  gives  a  fair  average  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  nonpro- 
ducing help  necessary  to  the  running  of  a  pottery.  The  individual 
ability  and  consequent  worth  of  some  of  the.se  employees  necessarily 
differs  greatly,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
figures  given  are  considered  a  fair  average.  The  total  percentage  of 
difference  in  this  group  of  wage-earners,  in  proportion  to  number  of 
each  class  of  employees,  is  145  per  cent  higher  in  America  than  iit 
England. 

Table  VI. — Comparative  wages,  nonproducing  help. 


Occupation. 

England. 

97.75 
4.70 
L50 
6.00 
8.80 
6. 'JO 

12. 00 
1. 7(1 
2. 26 
2. 26 
1. 52 
1.52 
7.50 
8.55 
6.48 
4.74 

United 

States. 

Bookkeepers 

per  week.. 

918  OO 

Office  clerks 

do 

10.  OO 

Office  bov8 

do.... 

4.00- 

Teamsters 

do.... 

12.00 

Enifineers 

do.... 

18.00 

I^aborent 

do.... 

9.0O 

Oven  firemen 

do.... 

20.  OO 

DtTom ting  firemen 

Head  biscuit  bnisher 

Ht'ad  glost  dre<ser 

per  kiln.. 

do.... 

do.... 

3.:jO 

5.50 
6.0O 

Biscuit  ware  girls 

do.... 

4.0O 

Glost  ware  ffirls 

do.... 

6.0O 

G  lost  ware  house  men 

S**lectors 

per  week.. 

do 

15.00 
9.0O 

Slip  makers 

do.... 

12.00 

Puff  mill  men 

do.... 

12.00 

Dippers    

do... 

Dippers'  help  (women) 

Dippere'  help  (boys) 

Night  watchman 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

2.26 
1.68 
6.48 
14.40 
8.26 

6.00< 
8.50. 
15.00 

Manngers 

do.... 

25.00- 

Foreman 

do.... 

18.00 

A  verage 

6.76 

10.97 

Difference 

per  cent. . 

108 

In  proportion  to  number  of  each  employed  the  difference  is  145  per  cent. 
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Table  \^I  shows  the  actual  output  for  one  year  of  pottery  in  Eng- 
land compared  with  one  of  sinular  size  and  capacity  in  the  Unit^ 
States^  confining  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  staple  goods,  and  is 
figured  at  full  journeyman's  wages  in  both  cases,  lliis  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  arrive  at  the  total  average  wage  cost,  as  the  demand  for 
such  articles  as  plates^  cups  and  saucers,  and  bowls  far  exceed  in 
quantity  such  articles  as  covered  dishes,  teapots,  sugars,  etc. 

The  total  percentage  of  difference  is  60  per  cent  higher  cost  in 
America  than  in  En^and. 

Tablk  VII. — Total  actual  output  of  one  pottery  plant  for  one  year. 


ArtioU*!^ 


■  IKu^n. 


Bakei^2i-mch 450 

Bakor^  S  iiu* h 75 

BakiTR,  4-inc»i 25 

BAkere,  5-inch 25 

Bakers,  5-inoh  Mujfle 200 

Bakons  6-inch S» 

Bakers,  7-inch 850 

B«ikers.  8-inoh ."^ 

Bakers  <^inch S75 

Bakcns.  lOJ  inch 500 

BowI$,  3i»s,o\-sior iOO 

Bowls,  24? l.av 

Bowl^  SOs 3..VI0 

Bowls,  Siis I.IW 

Butters,  co  vcnxl 400 

Butter*,  intlividunl 4.0i¥) 

CHssen^lC'.  coven^l,  T  im«h 100 

Caaecnjles.  coverv*!.  s  luyh 12? 

Ca8!*rx^lcs.  ctivered,  9-im  h 50 

0>niiHm.<.  S-inch UO 

CaspWorF.2s '  1*> 

Cover  disht»s,  7- inch 200 

<\>ver  <1ishi»s,  8-inch 800 

l!reams.  oOs 7lH) 

Ci>fTees.  unhandletl 4.(»«) 

C<»tTees,  handitHl 10.  (W 

Teas '  *20,CXiO 

Dishes.  4-inch 125 

Dishes,  5-inch SOO 

Dishes,  6-ineh 130 

Dishe*,  7-inch I  4iX) 

Dishes,  S-inch 275 

Dishes,  d-inch 450 

Dishes,  10-inch 450 

Dishes,  11-inch 450 

Dishes,  12-inch 400 

Dishes,  13-Inch 275 

Dishes.  14-ineh ,  400 

Dishes,  KJ-inch 250 

Ice  creams,  8i-incii 1 .  500 

Ice  creams,  4-i  n<'h 1 ,  IKKi 

Jugs,  4s 25 

Jugs,  fxs 300 

J  ugs ,  12s t>25 

Jugs,  2ts 1. 500 

Jugn,  30s 7U0 

Jugs.  SfW 1,(HK) 

Mugs.  2-ls :U)0 

Mugs.  :w< 2,200  , 

Mugs.  ;i(Js 400 


Articles. 


Nappios^Mnch 

Napptes,6inch 

Nappies.  7-lneh 

Nappies,  8-luch 

Nappies,  9-inch 

Nappies,  10-incfa 

Plates,  4-lnoh 

Platcji,5-lnch 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates,  7-inch 

Plate*.  8-inch 

Plates,  6  inches  deep 

Plates,  7  inches  deep 

Plates.  8  inches  deep 

Plates,  5-inch  festoons. . . 
Plates,  6-inch  festoons. . . 
Plates,  7inch  festoons. . . 
Plates,  8-inch  festo(»ns. . . 

Plates,  5  inches  di»ep 

Plates.  8  inches  deep 

Plates,  cake 

Plates,  cup 

Sauce  boats 

Saucers,  coffee 

Saucers,  coffee,  festoon.. 

Sauocrs,  tea 

Saucers,  tea,  festoon 

Saucer*,  fruit,  3|-inch... 

Saucers,  fruit,  4inch 

Siiucers,  fruit,  festoon... 

Sugars,  24s 

Sugars.  30is 

Teapots 

Saucedishes(  tureens) . . . 

Siiuce  dish  stands 

Sauce  dish  ladles 

Soup  dishes  i tureens)  9s. 

Soup  dish  ladles 

.Soup  dish  stands 

Vases  . 


Dosen. 


I  . 


Basins  9s 

('iiambers,  fis.. 

Ewers.  6s 

Kwers.  mouth. 

S<»aps 

Slop  jars 


200 

350 

1,2UD 

i.m 
m 

SOO 
5.000 
10,000 
15.0UO 

10,  aD 

1.000 
S,Oi» 
10.  AV 

I,oOO 
5,<»V' 
7.  NX' 
7.50fi 
5JL' 

3,(a' 

1.000 

:<» 

1O.C0J 

3,lO0 
2LMXiO 
12,0f0 

S.WiO 

T>,m 

5,U)0 
4oO 

1,0110 

i.oto 

100 

100 

100 

125 

100 

100 

1.SO0 

2.U10 

1..W 

1,W 

l.ftO 
150 


Total  dozens 213. 79& 


Table  VIII  shows  the  several  items  making  up  the  total  wage  cost 
of  the  above  tabulated  output.  This  shows  a  difference  of  111  per 
ceul  higher  labor  cost  in  America  than  in  England. 
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Biancheib 


England. 


America. 


Pottcrt' 

Oven  men'e  wages 
Mold  makers'  wages ... 
Sscger  makers'  wages.. 

All  other  wages 

Office  and  management 

Total 


118,634.09 
8,477.00 
1,129.00 
861.00 
5,782.60 
8,018.00 


•21,788.96 
12,186.00 
2,450.00 
2,243.00 
14,064.83 
6,240.00 


27,902.19 


68,912.28 


Difference,  111  per  cent. 


Table  IX  shows  the  total  cost  of  material  entering  into  the  above 
output  as  being  43  per  cent  greater  in  America  than  in  England. 


Table  IX.— 

Total  material  coats. 

Description. 

England. 

America. 

Vaterialfl  entering  into  the  body  and  glace 

tl7,610.00 
12.402.00 

$22,156.00 
20,840.00 

Vaterialff  not  f^ntering  into  name 7 

Total 

80,012.00 

42,996.00 

Difference,  48  per  cent. 


Table  X  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  product  from  the  above  pot- 
tery in  England  and  the  United  States,  including  everything  with 
the  exception  of  the  manufacturer's  salary,  and  shows  that  the  total 
cost  is  75  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 


Table  X. — Total  coat. 


Description. 

England. 

America. 

Ubor 

$27,902.19 

80.012.00 

5,055.00 

1,500.00 

550.00 

830.00 

$58,912.28 

Material 

42,996.00 
9,430.00 

Interest 

Insurance. 

1,500.00 

1,450.00 

975.00 

Taxes 

Oas  and  water - 

..  _ 

Total 

65.849.19 

115.268.28 

Difference,  75  per  cent 

IV.  Conditions. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  referring  to  the  above-mentioned  Table  VII 
that  although  the  piecework  prices  will  average  60  per  cent  higher  in 
America  than  in  England,  yet  the  actual  wages  earned  (Table  III), 
taken  from  practically  the  same  time  of  year  and  under  similar  con- 
ditions, show  wages  earned  to  be  173  per  cent  more  in  America  than 
in  England.  This  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  customs  and  con- 
ditions in  the  two  countries.    For  example : 

First  The  age  limit  of  children.  In  England  children  may  work 
in  the  potteries,  under  certain  conditions^  at  10  years  of  age.  In 
America  the  age  limit  is  14. 
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Second.  Female  labor.  In  England  female  labor  is  employed  in 
the  ratio  of  80  females  to  100  males.  In  America  the  ratio  is  19 
females  to  100  males.  It  will  also  be  noted  in  Table  III,  cup  making, 
saucer  making,  and  handling  is  done  largely  by  women  in  Englana, 
the  same  being  done  exclusively  by  men  m  America. 

The  followmg  quotation  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  English 
Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the  standard  wages  prevailing  in  certain 
occupations  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(p.  441) : 

It  appears  that  women  and  girls  are  very  largely  employed  in  the  lottery 
industry.  In  some  branches  of  the  trade  they  are  being  employed  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  upon  work  which  a  few  years  ago  was  performed  almost  exclusively 
by  men.  They  are  now  actively  in  competition  with  male  labor,  and  as  they  are 
able  to  do  similar  work  for  lower  wages  they  are  gradually  driving  men  from 
certain  sections  of  the  trade.  The  reason  given  for  this  fs  the  usual  one — women 
do  the  work  as  satisfactorily  as  men,  and  -the  cutting  of  prices  in  trade  competi- 
tion drives  the  employer  to  resort  to  lower-paid  labor. 

Third.  Different  methods  of  payment.  In  England  the  ware  made 
is  generally  paid  for  ''  good  from  oven ;"  that  is,  good  after  having 
passed  through  the  first  firing  process,  the  workmen  taking  the  entire 
risk.  In  America  the  ware  is  paid  for  "  good  from  hand,"  the  man- 
ufacturer assuming  all  the  loss. 

Fourth.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  England.  The  indenturing 
of  apprentices  is  an  old-established  English  custom.  Many  of  these 
indentures  being  made  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  years,  and  ex- 
piring at  the  age  of  21,  secures  to  the  manufacturer  well-trained  work- 
men and  the  benefit  of  such  training  for  a  period  of  years.  Many  of 
these  apprentices  begin  at  48  cents  per  week  the  first  year,  increasing 
thereafter  at  the  rate  of  24  cents  annually,  so  that  in  some  branches  a 
boy  having  worked  four  years  at  his  trade  will  earn  the  sum  of  $1.20 
per  week.    From  that  time  to  the  expiration  of  his  indenture  he  is  sup- 

Sosed  to  work  at  50  per  cent  off  the  journeyman's  wage  scale.  In  some 
epartments  more  than  half  the  number  employed  are  apprentices, 
while  in  America  the  trades  unions  have  so  regulated  the  making  of 
apprentices,  their  years  of  service,  and  the  proportionate  number  to 
the  journeymen  employed  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  little 
or  no  benefit  from  the  apprentice  system  and  must  reckon  his  cost  on 
the  journeymen  rate  of  pay. 

F'rom  the  above  statement  of  facts  and  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  average  percentage  of  piecework  cost  is  00  per  cent  more  in 
the  United  States  than  in  England. 

That  the  average  difference  in  cost,  considering  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  potters'  production,  is  111  per  cent  higher. 

That,  on  account  of  the  various  conditions  surrounding  the  work- 
men, the  actual  wages  earned  is  173  per  cent  greater. 

Continental  potting. 

Without  going  so  thoroughly  into  the  detail  of  wages  and  condition 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  following  comparative  figures  will 
show  a  much  greater  difference  in  actual  making  cost  between  the 
United  States  and  these  potterj^-producing  countries  than  between 
the  United  States  and  England. 
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Table  XI  will  show  the  relative  making  prices  of  plates  and  teas 
in  the  various  pottery  centers  of  Europe  and  America. 


Table  XI. 


Dewription. 


Holland. 


Plates,  7-inch SO.  0144 

Cups I  .  0048 

Saucers '  .0048 

Bowl«,  j  Igi^ered i  .  0048 

Bowls,  turned '  .014 

Cuspidors 

Teapots .21 

Ca»eeroles .80 

Soup  tareens '  .96 


Germany. 


10.0148 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0091 
.VI 
.24 


AmericA. 


10.04 

.0325 

.0275 

.035 

.06 

.38 

.68 

.80 
2.07 


Still  greater  differences  exist  in  the  method  of  manufacture. 

Whereas  men  are  employed  in  the  United  States  as  cup  makers  and 
saucer  makers,  women  are  largely  employed  in  England  and  boys  on 
the  Continent. 

In  the  dipping  or  glazing  of  the  ware  men  are  employed  in  the 
United  States,  and  largely  so  in  England,  while  on  the  Continent 
boj's  and  in  some  cases  women  are  employed  to  do  this  work,  at  a  cost 
of  from  25  cents  to  40  cents  per  day. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  England  men  are  employed  for  the 
placing  and  emptying  of  the  kilns.  In  Germany  and  Austria  women 
are  employed  to  place  the  ware  in  the  "saggers"  (firing  cases),  and 
young  girls  wad  the  "saggers"  (that  is,  place  rolls  of  clay  on  the 
edge  oi  the  saggers  for  sealing  purposes) ,  while  one  man  carries 
the  loaded  saggers  to  tlie  kiln  mouth,  where  the  second  man  places 
them  in  the  kiln.  Twelve  to  14  women,  with  2  men,  make  up  the 
kiln  gang.  These  women  are  paid  25  cents  per  day,  while  the  men  earn 
96  cents  per  day.  In  America  the  operatives  who  do  this  work  are 
all  men  and  earn  on  an  average  of  $3  per  day.  The  aggregate  kiln 
men's  wages  in  an  American  pottery  is  the  largest  single  item  of  labor 
expense. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  be  seen  what  a  great  advantage  the  conti- 
nental manufacturers  have  in  this  particular  item,  the  labor  cost  being 
220  per  cent  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  and  the 
total  cost  of  production  about  95  per  cent  greater. 

China  and  porcelain. 

When  we  turn  from  the  subject  of  earthenware,  or  clay  products  of 
a  porous  and  opaque  body,  to  that  of  china,  porcelain,  etc.,  or  clay 
products  of  a  vitreous  ancl  translucent  character,  we  are  dealing  with 
an  entirely  different  proposition. 

The  manufacturer  of  china  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties  not 
encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  The  history  of  this 
branch  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is  not  pleasant  to  relate. 
Of  the  seven  manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  1897,  three  have  failed 
and  one  other  has  turned  his  energies  to  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. Two  new  factories  have  started,  and  two  others  are  doing  a 
little  in  that  direction.  Of  those  now  operating,  two  are  making  a 
?ery  high  grade  of  china  ware,  finding  a  limited  sale  for  it  on  account 
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of  its  special  merits.    The  others  are  confining  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  china  for  hotel  uses. 

These  lines  of  hotel  china  have  for  some  years  past  been  made  in 
this  country  with  varying  success.  The  Germans,  having  ever  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  American  demand,  have,  within  the  past  few 
years,  entered  tliis  particular  market,  having  copied  American  shapes 
and  styles,  and  are  offering  and  selling  their  product  at  i)rices  which 
are  rapidly  displacing  the  American-made  articles,  it  being  the  cus- 
tom or  some  of  these  manufacturers  to  sell  and  deliver  their  product 
direct  from  the  German  factory  to  the  American  hotel  consumer. 

While  china  of  the  thicker  and  stronger  grades  has  been  produced 
successfully,  yet  it  has  been  commercially  impossible  to  manufacture 
the  thinner  and  cheaper  grades.  These  gooas  are  produced  largely 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan,  and  are  bein^  imported  and  sold 
at  such  low  prices  as  to  become  potent  conipeting  factors  with  the 
cheaper  grade  of  American  earthenware.  Ix  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  any  nousewife  will  prefer  an  article  of  china  to  that  of  earthen- 
ware if  the  difference  in  cost  is  not  too  great.  Now  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  is  so  low  that  the  competition  is  almost  direct. 

In  this  particular  grade  of  ware  we  wish  to  ask  your  most  serious 
consideration. 

We  have  shown  you  from  various  points  of  view  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  English  and  American  earthenware. 
AVliile  we  can  not  compare  in  such  detail,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
tlie  difference  in  cost  oi  china,  yet  we  will  endeavor  to  show  how  that 
difference  in  cost  is  vastly  greater  than  it  is  in  earthenware. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  law  a  German 
manufacturer,  believins;  that  the  tariff  of  55  per  cent  and  60  per  cent 
on  china  would  be  suflTicient  protection  to  warrant  the  establishment 
of  a  china  factory  in  the  United  States,  came  to  this  country  with 
this  definite  purpose  in  view.  After  spending  some  weeks  in  thor- 
oughly investigating  the  wages  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
manu  Jacturer  of  pottery  wares,  he  made  the  statement  that "  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  even  attempt  to  manufacture  china  in  the  United 
States  under  the  present  tariff,  considering  the  labor  cost."  He  stated- 
further  that  where  a  man  earning- from  $20  to  $25  per  week  was 
dipping  (glazing)  the  ware,  girls,  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  week,  were 
doing  the  same  work;  where  from  10  to  12  men,  at  the  cost  of  $18 
to  $20  per  week  each,  were  placing  the  ware  in  the  saggers  and  in 
the  kilns,  12  to  14  girls,  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  week  each,  were  doing 
the  same  work,  they  hiring  2  men  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  week  to  handle 
and  place  the  heavy  saggers  in  the  kiln ;  plate  makers  were  earning 
from  $20  to  $30  per  week  each  in  this  country,  while  similar  work- 
men were  earning  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  week  m  Germany;  cups  and 
saucers  being  made  in  this  country  by  men  earning  from  $20  to  $30 
per  week  were  made  by  girls  earning  $3  per  week,  while  in  some 
cases  the  saucers  were  made  by  men  earning  as  high  as  $5  per  week; 
cup  handlers  (men)  in  this  country  were  earning  from  $15  to  $20 
per  week,  while  the  same  work  was  done  in  Germany  by  girls  at  $3 
per  week;  pressers  earning  from  $15  to  $20  per  week  in  "this  country 
were  earning  from  $3  to  $G  per  week  in  Germany;  mold  makei^ 
earning  from  $20  to  $25  per  week  in  America  would  earn  $6  per  week 
in  Germany. 
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In  further  confirmation  of  the  above  statement  we  desire  to  present 
official  figures  from  the  Sonneberff  Chamber  of  Commerce,  referring 
to  pottery  wage-earners,  giving  the  average  weekly  earnings  by  age, 
in  Table  XIL 

Table  XII. — Giving  the  average  weekly  eartiings  6v  age. 

[Time,  Bfzty  hours  per  week.] 

Males  under  16  years: 

Day  wage $2.30 

Piecework 2. 88 

Males  16  to  20  years : 

Day  wage 2.88 

Piecework 4.32 

Males  over  20  years: 

Day  wage 3. 60 

Piecework  (maximum) 7.  20 

Females  under  16  years: 

Day  wage 2. 16 

Piecework 2. 88 

Females  16  to  20  years: 

Day  wage 2. 16 

Piecework 2. 64 

Females  over  2(^ years: 

Day  wage 2.16 

Piecework 3. 00 

We  further  present  Table  XIII,  being  figures  taken  from  such 
sources  as  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Pepper,  the  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1908 ;  the  report  of  an  inquiry 
by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  into  the  rates  of  wages,  etc.,  in  Ger- 
man towns,  1908,  and  personal  investigation. 

Table  XIII. — Average  weekly  earnings. 


Duacrlption. 


iiggcT  men 

Prej«er« 

Casters  (men) 

CARters  (women) 

Dippers  ( women ) 

Dippers  (men) 

Brothers  ( women ) 

Kiln  placers  (women).. 

Kiln  men 

Mold  makfrn 

Sa^^er  makers 

Warehousemen 

Selectors 

Printers 

Transferrers 

Packers 

Laborers  (common) 

lAborers  (heavy  work) . 


ATerage . 


Germany. 


16.78 
6.78 
7.68 
4.86 
3. -17 


3.47 
3.47 
5.76 
8.42 
7.40 
6.64 
8.04 
6. 72 
2.16 
5.7ft 
3.06 
4.28 


6.27 


Austria. 


16.01 
6.92 
7.12 
4.75 
2.74 


2.74 
2.74 
5.28 
8.12 
7.01 
6.09 
2.16 
6.48 
2.74 
6.28 
2.67 
3.65 


4.85 


America. 


16.48 
17.10 


80.00 
6.00 


20.00 
20.33 
23.30 
16.00 

9.00 
19.57 

7.40 
18.00 

7.50 

9.00 


16.79 


Average  dlffereoce  Qermany  and  Amerioa,  218  per  cent. 
Average  dilTerence  Austria  and  America,  2-16  per  cent. 

Note. — This  table  must  not  be  confused  with  Table  III,  as  it  covers  a  different  class 
of  goods  (China),  a  different  grouping  of  the  labor,  and  taken  from  china  manufac- 
turers' books,  none  of  whom  were  working  full  time  (1.  e.,  the  American  figures). 

We  also  desire  to  submit  Table  XIV,  giving  in  detail  the  relative 
piecework  prices  which  are  paid  in  Germany  and  in  America.  These 
prices  differ  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  they 
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differ  to  an  extent  in  the  United  States,  but  the  figures  herewith  given 
are  conservative  and  taken  from  wages  actually  m  operation  for  the 
making  of  similar  articles. 

Table  XIV. 


Description. 


Plates,  8-1  nch 

Plnlos,  7-iiu'h , 

PlHte,-*,  6-Inch , 

PUte>«,  5- Inch 

Plates,  8  inches  deep 
Plates,  7  inches  deep 
Plates, « inches  deep, 

Fruit  saucers 

Icecreams , 

OHtmenls 

Cups,  handled 

Cups,  thin 


Germany. 

America. 

Perdozm. 

Pn  dozen. 

90.04 

$0.11 

.039 

.07 

.024 

.1)6 

.017 

.ft'» 

.M 

.13 

.03 

.115 

.024 

.10 

.015 

.05 

.015 

.05 

.02 

.07 

.031 

.15 

.041 

.17 

Mater  I  ah. 

The  cost  of  materials  varies  somewhat,  according  to^he  location  of 
the  factories  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  The  averages  are  given 
in  Table  XV.  The  German  coals  are  controlled  by  a  trust,  thus 
accounting  for  the  relatively  high  price. 

Tabi.k  XV. — Avdage  material  costs. 


Mnterlal. 


China  clay  . 
Bull  chiv... 

Flint 

FH.N|.ar.... 
8>ij;i;cr  day. 

Baiul 

Coal 


Aven»jr** . 


Germany, 

Austria. 

America. 

W.M 

«12.20 

flS..** 

5.72 

S.05 

8.70 

7.73 

6.09 

S.JS 

7,73 

8.11 

11.76 

2.86 

2.16 

2.44 

1.43 

1.^ 

S.70 

3,69 

2.03 

3.50 

5.54 

4.94 

.. 

Average  difference,  Germany  and  America,  33  per  cent ; 
cent. 


Austria  and  America.  47  per 


Taking  into  consideration  the  great  difference  in  actual  labor  cost, 
as  given  ifrom  above  tables,  averairing  218  per  cent,  together  with  the 
dilierence  in  the  cost  of  materials,  averaging  40  per  cent,  we  have  suffi- 
cient difference  to  warrant  us  in  asking  a  much  higher  rate  of  protec- 
tion, but  when  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  work  done  in  America  by  men  is  done  in  Germany  and  Austria 
by  women  and  children,  the  figures  given  do  not  truly  indicate  the 
very  great  difference  in  total  cost.  We  are  far  within  conservative 
limits  when  we  state  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  given  amount  of 
china  ware  in  this  country  is  fully  125  to  140  per  cent  higher  than  the 
cost  of  producing  the  same  in  Germany  or  Austria, 

Freight  rates. 

Much  has  been  said  at  past  hearings  relative  to  the  geographical 
protection  enjoyed  by  the  American  manufacturer.  A  few  interest- 
ing figures  will  dispel  any  such  illusion  from  your  minds.     The  pro- 
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tection  afforded  in  times  that  are  gone,  on  account  of  the  necessarily 
slow  delivery  of  the  goods,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Formerly  orders 
had  to  be  placed  months  before  delivery  could  be  exj)ected,  but  to-day, 
with  the  use  of  the  cable  and  the  fast  ocean  steamships,  deliveries  can 
be  made,  in  cases  of  necessity,  almost  as  quickly  as  they  can  from  the 
American  pottery  centers. 

These  foreign  deliveries  can  be,  and  are  being,  made  at  a  much 
cheaper  freight  rate  than  the  American  manufacturer  can  secure. 

In  addition  to  these  specially  low  trans- Atlantic  rates,  the  German 
manufacturers  have  special  concessions  from  the  government  rail- 
ways, the  domestic  rates  being  from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  higher 
than  the  special  export  rates. 

The  great  disci*epancy  between  the  United  States  official  figures  on 
imports  from  Germany  for  the  year  1907  and  the  German  official 
figures  of  the  same  merchandise  to  the  United  States  is  significant 
and  may  indicate  another  reason  for  the  immense  increase  in  the 
importations  from  Germany. 

The  United  States  import  figures  on  earthenware,  china  ware,  etc., 
for  1907  were  $5,153,943,  whereas  Germany's  export  figures  were 
$8,114,848. 

French  china  ware. 

The  competition  from  France  is  becoming  more  and  more  direct 
and  acute.  The  prices  formerly  secured  by  the  French  importer 
have  been  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  the  increasing  excellency  of 
the  competing  German  china  product.  We,  as  American  manufac- 
turers, nave,  therefore,  to  reckon  with  the  cheap  labor  of  France. 
The  French  pottery  operative  does  not  work  as  hard  as  does  his  Ger- 
man cousin.  The  rate  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher,  but  the  amount 
of  actual  earnings  is  no  greater. 

Table  XVI  will  give  the  making  prices  of  the  French  china  ware 
in  comparison  with  similar  articles  made  in  America. 

Table  XVI. 


Description. 


France. 


Dishes.  6inch 

Dishes,  7-Inch , 

Dihhe<«.  8-inch 

Diiihes,  Wnch 

DiKheti,  10-inch 

Dwhw.  12-inch 

Dishes,  14-lnch 

Dinhes,  16-lnch 

Plates,  8-inch 

Plates,  7-inch 

Plateji,  6-inch 

Plates.  7-lnch,  deep . . . 

Platen,  6-inch  map 

Fruit  saucers,  4Hnch. 

Tea  saucers 

Cups. 


Covered  dishes. 
Soup  tureens.... 
Fauce  tureens... 

Suf^rs , 

Creams 


Per  dozm. 
$0,078 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.17 
.25 
.31 
.40 
.066 
.064 
.049 
.059 
.045 
.043 
.036 

.% 

1.56 

1.08 

.86 

.29 


America. 


Ptr 


doztn. 
10. ;« 
.125 
.24 
.27 
.80 
.68 
.68 
.75 
.12 
.092 
.06 
.115 
.10 
.06 
.06 
.14 
1.2b 
2.07 
1.8S 
.64 
.42 
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Materials. 

The  cost  of  the  materials  in  France  differs  to  an  extent  from  those 
of  England  and  Germany,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  some  of  the 
raw  materials,  esi)ecially  the  china  clay. 

Table  XVII  will  give  a  comparative  approximate  average  value 
of  the  French  materials  as  compared  with  the  actual  average  value  of 
the  American  materials. 

Table  XVII. 


Deiacription.  Fnnce.    i  America. 


China  clay . . 

Flint 

FeldHpar . . . . 
Badger  clay . 
Coal 


17.40 

$1125 

4.30 

8.'J> 

13.60 

1.46 

lL-6 
2.16 

S.15 

S.» 

Condiiiona. 

The  method  of  manufacture  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
manufacturing  is  done  differ  greatly  from  similar  work  done  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  ware  made  by  hand  by  men  in  the 
United  States  is  made  by  the  process  of  casting,  and  done  almost 
exclusively  by  women,  at  a  reduction  of  about  45  per  cent  below  the 
French  hand-work  process. 

Considering  the  ngures  given,  a  conservative  estimate  in  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  of  production  is  175  per  cent  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  France,  and  the  total  cost  of  French  china  is  at  least 
110  per  cent  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  France. 

Japanese  china  ware. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  Japanese  competition  in  china  wares, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  describe  the  condi- 
tions that  confront  us. 

By  referring  to  the  above  table  of  imports  from  1884  to  1908,  you 
will  observe  the  rapid  increase  of  importation  from  Japan  in  recent 

Jears.    In  1885  the  importations  from  Japan  were  aoout  $76,906. 
n  1907  they  were  $1,970,153,  the  very  rapid  mcrease  being  during  the 
past  six  years — 2,509^  per  cent. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  great  increase.  The  Japanese,  being 
alive  to  the  development  of  their  own  resources,  sent  to  this  country, 
as  well  as  to  the  European  pottery  centers,  a  commission  of  potters 
and  commercial  men,  men  who  not  only  discovered  the  western  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  and  purchased  machinery  of  the  most  modern 
and  effective  sort  lor  their  own  development,  but  discovered  the 
American  market  required  something  more  than  the  articles  of 
purely  Japanese  design. 

They  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  goods  speciaUy 
adapted  for  the  American  demand,  and  through  their  American 
agents  very  rapidlv  secured  a  large  share  of  the  American  market. 
Many  of  the  articles  now  coming  from  Japan  are  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  those  produced  in  Germany  and  in  France,  as  the 
samples  herewith  submitted  will  illustrate. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  indicating  importation 
do  not,  only  to  a  very  small  degree,  represent  the  amount  of  compe- 
tition. These  import  figures  are  only  the  extremely  low  foreign 
invoice  price  of  goods  in  Japan.  They  must  be  multiplied  at  least 
by  four  before  we  arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  competing  value  of 
'le  Japanese  ware  in  this  country. 

The  cost  of  prodxiction. 


the 


From  the  best  sources  of  information  obtainable,  the  Japanese 
potter  earns  about  $1.50  per  week;  the  skilled  decorators  as  high  as 
$3  per  week ;  whereas  the  great  mass  of  decoration  for  the  American 
market  is  performed  by  girls  earning  from  60  cents  to  90  cents  per 
week. 

The  Japanese  potter  has  not  as  yet  discovered  material  suitable  for 
the  production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  earthenware.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  established  a  technical  school  for  the  development 
of  the  ceramic  industry,  and  has  offered  special  prizes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  earthenware  similar  to  that  made  in  Great  Britain  ana  the 
United  States. 

The  manufacture  of  Japanese  ware  has  been,  and  is,  largely  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  tea  sets  and  odd  pieces  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental wares.  How  soon  the  production  of  dinner  ware  will  be  de- 
veloped is  problematical. 

A  very  large  demand  formerly  supplied  entirely  by  the  American 
pottery  for  articles  used  by  the  cereal  manufacturers,  tea  and  coffee 
establishments,  and  by  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  has  been  in  Uie 
last  three  years  very  largely  displaced  by  the  Japanese  ware. 

Respectfully  submittea. 

Wm.  Burgess, 
Chairman  Executive  Cormnittee^ 
United  States  Potters^  Association. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  E.  WELLS,  OF  NEWELL,  W.  VA.,  EELATIVE  TO 
AMEBICAN  VALITATION  AND  CERTAIN  INCREASES  OF  DITTT  ON 
POTTERY  GOODS. 

Monday,  November  28,  1908, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wells,  you  are  president  of  the  American  Pot- 
ters' Association? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  have  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  manufacturing  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  Proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  beginning  I  should  like  to  bring 
out  a  few  statistics  which  I  think  will  fairly  illustrate  the  real  situa- 
tion. These  statistics  will  not  be  so  lengthy  or  complete  as  those 
given  by  Mr.  Burgess,  but  they  will  show  the  actual  progress  and 
mcrease  of  importations,  the  progress  of  American  production,  and 
the  comparison  between  the  two,  briefly. 

Now,  I  have  shown  here  first  that  the  importations  of  crockery 
from  England  in  1885  were  $3,048,000.    That  is  the  dutiable  value. 
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or  foreign  value.  The  importations  from  England  in  1907  were 
$3,148,000 — increasing  very  slightly  in  twenty-three  years.  From 
Germany  and  Austria  the  increase  was  from  $992,000  in  1885  to 
$6,098,000  in  1907.  From  Japan  the  increase  was  from  $76,000  in  18S5 
to  $1,976,000  in  1907.  Now  that,  expressed  in  percentage,  means 
that  the  increase  from  England  was  3  per  cent  in  twenty-three  years: 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  515  per  cent;  from  Japan,  2,500  per 
cent,  and  from  all  countries  the  increase  was  183  per  cent  in  that  time. 

All  the  figures  that  have  been  given  to-day  as  to  the  volume  of  im- 
ported pottery  have  been  expressed  in  the  dutiable  or  foreign  market 
value  prices.  That  is  not  a  fair  comparison  with  American  pro- 
duction. The  real  comparison  between  the  business  done  on  im- 
ported crockery  and  domestic  crockery  is  expressed  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  prices  that  the  retailer  pays  the  importer  for  his  foreign 
goods  and  the  prices  the  retailer  pays  the  domestic  manufacturer  for 
his  goods.  Is  not  that  right?  To  get  at  that  you  must  take  the 
statistics  of  foreign  value  on  importations  and  add  to  that  what- 
ever vou  think  to  be  proper,  to  represent  what  the  duty  added,  plus 
freight,  and  plus  the  importer's  profit,  may  amount  to.  I  have  made 
a  comparison  here  by  estimating  that  the  prices  the  retailers  of  this 
country  pay  the  importer  are  double  the  dutiable  value  of  the  goods 
as  reported  for  assessment  at  our  ports.  If  the  foreign  value  was 
represented  by  100  per  cent  and  the  duty  is  60  per  cent,  that  is  100 
per  cent.  The  freight  may  be  estimated  variously  at  from  5  to  15  per 
cent,  according  to  the  graae  of  goods — say  170  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
dutiable  value  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  importer.  Then  he  must 
add  to  that  his  cost  of  selling  plus  his  profit ;  and  we  are  very  well 
within  the  limit  when  we  say  that  the  retailer  pays  the  importer 
double  the  dutiable  value  on  the  average.  I  want  to  make  this  com- 
parison upon  that  basis  by  estimating  the  business  done  on  im- 
ported goods  at  twice  the  dutiable  value  as  compared  with  the  actual 
amount  of  money  the  American  manufacturer  gets  from  the  retailer. 

We  will  take  the  years  1901  and  1907.  For  the  year  1901  all  the 
American  production,  as  shown  by  government  statistics  under  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  $13,452,000.  For  1907  the  American  produc- 
tion was  $15,844,000 — an  actual  increase  of  18  per  cent.  The  imports 
from  Germanv  and  Austria  at  American  market  value  were  $8J}2^.- 
000  in  1001.  They  were  $12,146,000  in  1907.  So  that  the  receipts  of 
German  and  Austrian  china  increased  52  per  cent  in  those  six  years, 
while  the  sales  of  domestic  ware  increased  18  per  cent ;  or,  in  actual 
figures,  the  sales  of  the  German  and  Austrian  cnina  increased  $4,168,- 
000,  while  the  total  American  production  increased  only  $2,392,000. 
In  other  words,  Germany  and  Austria  alone,  on  the  china  that  is 
sold  in  this  country,  gained  immensely  more  than  the  entire  American 
pottery  business  put  together. 

Japan  alone  gained  more  than  the  increase  in  the  American  pro- 
duction. The  value  of  the  Japanese  imports,  as  based  upon  the 
American  market  value  in  1901,  were  $919,000;  and  six  years  later 
the  value  was  $3,952,000 — an  increase  in  six  years  of  330  per  cent  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  items  in  the  entire  bunch 
of  statistics. 

It  is  hardly  proper  that  I  should  stop  to  discuss  the  statement  that 
was  made  this  morning  by  Mr.  Kinney,  and  I  believe  by  Mr.  Jones, 
that  the  Japanese  pottery  does  not  constitute  actual  competition. 
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The  Japanese  pottery  consists  largely  of  plates,  cups  and  saucers, 
little  pitchers  and  sugar  bowls,  and  other  items  of  that  kind  that 
constitute  absolutely  our  staple;  and  certainly  the  woman  who  gpes 
into  a  store  and  buys  Japanese  pitchers,  saucers,  and  plates  is  going 
to  use  them  for  the  purpose  that  the  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  are 
designed  for,  is  she  not?  She  is  not  goine  to  put  them  solely  in  a 
china  closet  and  buy  $3,952,000  worth  of  them  in  this  country,  plus 
the  retailer's  profit,  which  I  think  was  pretty  nearly  rightly  expressed 
this  morning  at  100  per  cent. 

In  these  six  years  the  business  done  in  English  ware  in  this 
country  has  sustained  a  slight  loss — the  difference  between  $6,374,000 
and  $6,297,000.  France  has  gained  21  per  cent.  All  foreign  countries 
in  those  six  years  have  gained  46  per  cent,  against  the  American  gain 
of  18  per  cent.  As  stated  before,  that  comparison  is  based  on  what 
the  American  retailer  pays  for  his  goods,  which  I  maintain  is  the  only 
true  comparison,  and  it  certainly  indicates  that  right  under  the 
present  conditions  we  are  operating  against  something  exceedingly 
adverse. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  when  all  other  tariff 
bills  have  been  passed  since  1870,  when  the  American  pottery  in- 
dustry first  began  to  be  developed,  England,  who  sends  to  this  country 
almost  entirely  what  we  call  "  earthenware,"  was  the  only  com- 
petitor that  was  seriously  considered  in  the  calculation  of  pottery 
rates.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  common  or  ordinary  table 
pottery.  One  is  known  generally  by  the  name  of  "  china."  That 
is  the  translucent  kind,  that  shows  your  finger  marks  through  in 
that  way  [indicating].  It  has  what  is  called  a  "  vitreous  "  Dody, 
and  "  vitreous "  means  that  it  is  glassy.  It  means  that  the  body 
will  not  absorb  water  when  it  is  broken.  That  is  china.  The 
other  class  of  goods  is  known  as  "  earthenware  "  generally.  There 
are  many  technical  names,  but  the  one  general  classification  of 
"earthenware"  is  applied  to  these  opaque  goods  that  when  broken 
show  a  fracture  that  is  more  or  less  absorbent.  Every  dealer  and 
every  manufacturer  in  the  whole  world  recognizes  those  two  essen- 
tial differences,  and  although,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  many  classes 
of  goods  made  bearing  diflferent  names,  there  are  just  those  two  gen- 
eral classifications. 

The  goods  that  come  from  England  to  this  country  are  almost 
wholly  earthenware.  The  goods  that  come  from  Japan,  China,  and 
Austria  are  almost  wholly  china.  In  other  words,  china  is  made  in 
those  countries,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Burgess's  statistics,  where  labor  is 
the  lowest ;  and  earthenware  is  made  by  our  foreign  competitor  where 
labor  is  the  highest  of  all  foreign  countries.  The  duties  that  were 
established  in  the  Dingley  bill,  which  were  suflBcient  to  protect 
our  American  workmen  against  these  higher-priced  workmen  who 
make  this  earthenware  in  England  and  send  it  here,  were  not  sufficient 
to  protect  us  against  the  lower-priced  labor  in  those  countries  where 
they  make  this  china ;  and  since  that  period  the  truth  of  what  I  saj 
has'  been  demonstrated  in  this  one  fact,  that  the  importations  of  this 
earthenware  from  England  have  not  increased.  They  can  not,  ma- 
terially, because  we  are  practically  on  their  basis.  But  the  importa- 
tions of  china,  from  all  countries  that  make  this  cheap  china,  have 
increased  at  an  enormous  rate.  In  six  yeavs  it  is  shown  that  the  in- 
crease from  Germany  is  52  per  cent  and  from  Japan  330  per  cent 
61318— SCHED  B— 09 'j:\ 
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(and  those  are  the  countries  that  we  fear),  against  a  total  American 
increase  of  only  18  per  cent. 

Coming  down  to  just  one  other  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Bur- 
gess referred  to  a  report  by  an  English  manufacturer,  John  S. 
Goddard,  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  his  pottery  plant  for  a 
certain  period,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  were  the  equiv- 
alent in  American  money  of  $4.90  per  head  per  week.  In  comparison 
with  that  I  have  the  figures  from  the  pay  roll  of  November  7,  this 
month,  in  the  pottery  with  which  I  am  connected.  We  paid  ou 
November  7  $21,119  in  wages  for  two  weeks'  labor.  There  were  794 
people  employed  by  accurate  count,  and  the  wages  they  receivel 
figure  almost  exactly  $13.30  per  week,  for  men,  women,  girls,  and 
boys,  from  16  to  20  years  of  age.  Of  that  794,  288  were  females. 
They  received  per  week  $8.65.  The  men,  of  whom  there  were  506, 
received  $15.90  per  week;  and  that  $15.90  includoxi  all  the  males, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  There  were  506  of  them,  at  $15.90,  against  the 
women  at  $8.65. 

The  pertinent  point  is  that  these  average  wages  paid  in  the 
American  pottery  for  product  are  $13.30  a  week  against  the  Englis^h 
wages  of  $4.00.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  calculation,  based  upon  sundry 
tables  tliat  I  think  are  fairly  accurate,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  labor  was  111  per  cent  higher  in  America  than  in 
England.  Based  on  this  calculation  the  actual  labor  is  171  per  cent 
higher.  Of  course  these  are  individual  cases.  He  covered  the  whole 
field. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  if  those  figures  are 
accurate — $13  a  week  for  Americans  and  $4  a  week  for  the  other 
fellows- 


Mr.  Wells.  You  deduct  $4.90  from  $13.30,  getting  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVells.  And  that  difference  is  171  per  cent  off  $4.90, 1  believe* 
Is  not  that  the  way  you  ought  to  count  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  go  on  and  present  your  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  that  and  have  it  printed.  We  will  see  if  the  figures  are  cor- 
rect or  not. 

Mr.  Wells.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposition  to  assess  the  duty 
upon  the  American  wholesale  market  value  has  been  pretty  largely 
discussed  to-day.  I  believe  that  before  it  can  be  determined  whether 
that  is  practicable  or  not  it  will  take  long  and  careful  investigation; 
I  do  not  profess  to  say,  yet  I  can  not  see  why  a  commodity  that  has 
an  established  foreign-market  value,  upon  which  we  are  now  assessing 
a  duty,  does  not,  to  the  same  extent,  have  an  established  American 
market  value.  There  must  be  some  market  value.  The  goods  must 
be  sold  for  something.  Whether  that  can  be  done  or  not  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  representing  the  United  States  Potters'  As^^ociation, 
that  if  the  duties  can  be  assessed  in  that  way  and  by  careful  calcula- 
tion the  equivalent  of  the  present  duties  called  for  in  the  Dingley  hill 
can  be  expressed  on  American  wholesale  values,  which  I  should  s;iy 
would  be  about  one-half  of  the  present  duties,  we,  as  American  pot- 
ters, will  ask  nothing  more. 

We  express  the  opinion  that  we  could  manage  to  worry  along 
if  every  dollar  of  the  duty  that  the  law  contemplates  we  should  have 
were  assessed.  I  hope  I  am  understood  in  that,  that  if  you  will  figure 
whatever  the  equivalent  on  the  American  value  is  to  the  pi-eseni 
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duties  on  foreign  value,  then  I  know  we  can  collect  every  dollar  of  it. 
and  the  American  potter  will  ask  nothing  more,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  business  on  foreign  wares  is  increasing  bv  leaps  and  bounds — 
foreign  china,  especially,  I  mean — while  the  American  business  is 
almost  at  a  standstill.  But  if  that  proposition  is  not  practicable,  if  it 
can  not  be  changed  in  that  way,  then  we  are  obliged  to  urge  strongly 
that  relief  be  given  to  us  in  some  other  form,  especially  against  the 
importations,  wonderfully  increasing,  of  china.  We  do  not  ask  any 
added  protection  whatever  against  the  receipts  of  English  earthen- 
ware, because,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  they  have  not  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  want  an  increased  duty  on 
imported  china? 

Mr.  Wells.  On  imported  china.  Now,  our  suggestion  in  reference 
to  earthenware  is  this:  That  the  duty  shall  remain  the  same  as  under 
the  present  schedule,  if  it  is  not  changed  to  American  value,  and 
that  a  safeguard  be  introduced  in  that  bill  against  the  possibility 
of  undervaluation  or  of  the  dumping  in  the  market  of  such  goods  as 
this  [exhibiting  a  cup] — Holland  tea — by  adding  to  that  clause  the 
provision  that  a  specific  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  package  and  packing  material,  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  collected  only  when  the  ad  valorem  duty  shaU  figure 
below  the  equivalent  of  that  If  cents  per  pound.  And  on  decorated 
earthenware — that  is,  similar  to  this  [exhibiting  a  cup  J— that  a  spe- 
cifi.c  duty  of  2^  cents  be  established,  to  be  assessed  only  when  the  ad 
valorem  duty  figures  below  the  equivalent  of  that  specific  duty. 

Now,  2:i  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  on  English  decorated  earthen- 
ware, and  If  cents  per  pound  on  white  English  earthenware  figure 
considerably  less  than  the  duties  collected  to-day  under  the  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  ask  for  that 
provision  only  as  a  safeguard,  as  I  said  before,  to  protect  us  against 
instances  like  that  [exhibiting  cup  and  saucer].  It  was  shown  that 
this  teacup  and  the  saucer  with  it  were  brought  into  our  markets,  or 
the  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  in,  at  a  valuation  of  19  or  20 
cents,  against  an  English  equivalent  worth  32  cents  and  an  American 
cup  and  saucer  of  just  the  same  kind  which  cost  52  cents  a  dozen. 

If  you  take  that  19  or  20  cents  and  add  55  per  cent  as  it  is 
to-day,  you  will  bring  the  cost  of  this  to  a  little  over  30  cents.  What 
possible  ghost  of  a  chance  has  the  American  potter  if  this  can  be 
brought  here,  duty  added,  for  about  30  cents,  when  his  equivalent 
.  costs  him  52  cents ;  and  yet  with  the  English  tea  valued  at  about  32 
cents,  duty  added,  we  can  compete  all  around. 

In  reference  to  the  suggestion  conoerning  the  importation  of  cheap 
china.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  five  pottery  firms  in 
the  United  States  making  china  tableware  as  their  principal  product. 
Two  of  these  are  at  Trenton,  two  are  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  one  is  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  to  a  large  extent  their  product  is  confined  to 
heavy  hotel  tableware.  They  have  a  little  better  chance  in  making 
heavy  hotel  ware,  because  the  materials  constitute  a  little  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  as  compared  with  labor.  Of  this  china 
of  all  kinds  made  in  this  country  there  was  in  1901  approximately 
$1,631,000.  Six  years  later  the  American  production  of  china — that 
is,  this  vitreous,  translucent  kind — had  increased  only  to  $1,930,000, 
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or  about  $300,000.  In  the  same  length  of  time  the  increase  in  ship- 
ments to  this  country  of  foreign  china  was  about  six  milliona 

JVIr.  CocKRAN.  AVhat  period  are  you  speaking  of  now? 

Mr.  Wells.  From  1901  to  1907. "  The  American  production  of  this 
china,  this  vitreous  ware,  increased  $300,000,  and  in  the  same  period 
our  receipts  from  abroad  increased  about  $6,000,000.  There  are  still 
a  few  American  potteries  that  are  making  thin  china  tableware  in 
a  tentative  way.  They  make  it  very  good.  I  have  some  samples 
here  that  show  the  excellent  quality  of  American  china  that  is  being 
made.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  of  interest  to  you  or 
not,  but  those  [indicating]  are  instances  of  American  pottery- 
china — and  I  think  go  a  good  way  to  refute  the  claim  that  high-grade 
china  can  not  be  made  in  this  country.  But  there  is  not  one  of  those 
potteries  to-day  that  maintains  it  can  successfully  market  that  class 
of  goods  and  pay  the  American  labor  cost  against  the  prices  at  which 
German  and  Japanese  china  are  sold  in  this  country. 

In  my  recollection,  there  have  been  seven  pottery  plants  built  in 
this  country  that  were  specially  designed  and  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  kind  of  china.  Every  one  of  those  seven  pot- 
teries succeeded  in  making  a  first-class  china,  but  after  they  ran  a 
little  while  they  found  it  wholly  impossible  to  market  their  product 
4igainst  the  prices  of  the  German  product,  and  every  one  of  those 
€even  plants  is  to-day  out  of  business.  The  plants  are  either  standing 
idle  or  being  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  some  other  class  of  gocxU. 

I  have  one  letter  here  that  I  would  like  to  read.  I  have  three  or 
four  similar  ones  that  I  will  file  with  this  brief,  but  I  should  like  to 
read  this  one.  This  is  from  the  Sebring  Pottery  Company,  of  Seb- 
ring,  Ohio : 

In  1903  we  desliamed,  built,  and  equipped  a  pottery  plant  at  an  InTestment  of 
a  llttte  over  $200,000,  for  the  si)ecial  purpose  of  manufacturing  vitreous  china 
tableware  similar  to  that  imported  in  quantities  from  Germany  and  Austri:.. 
As  you  I^now,  we  succeeded  in  malting  a  first-class  product,  which  in  style  and 
quality  was  accepted  everywhere  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  most  popular 
Imported  lines. 

It  developed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  largely  exceeded  our  estimates 
and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  market  the  line  in  comi>etition  with  the  German 
and  Austrian  china.  The  same  class  of  goods  was  being  sold  freely  by  the 
imi)orters  at  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  factory  was  equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  every 
known  economy,  and  we  resorted  to  every  possible  method  to  cheapen  the  cost; 
but  after  operating  the  plant  for  eighteen  months  we  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  eflTort,  and  found  that  during  that  period  a  loss  had  been  sustained  of 
upward  of  .$30,000,  counting  nothing  for  depreciation  of  plant,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, nor  our  own  time. 

The  experiment  was  convincing  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of  American  labor 
it  Is  not  possible  to  produce  china  here  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product. 
Since  china  was  discontinued  we  have  used  the  plant  in  making  common  opaque 
earthenware. 

I  have  letters  in  this  brief,  showing  the  same  experience,  from  three 
or  four  other  plants. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  this  some  of  the  china  that  was  made  by  that  company 
that  was  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir ;  that  piece  is  made  by  the  Pope-Gosser  China 
Company,  of  Coshocton ;  and  there  is  quite  an  interesting  letter  here 
from  Mr.  Gosser,  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Griogs.  Where  did  you  say  it  was  made? 
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Mr.  Wells.  Coshocton,  Ohio,  by  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Company. 
I  want  to  read  just  one  clause  from  Mr.  Gosser's  letter  in  reference  to 
that.    He  says: 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  discouraging  fact  that  so  long  as  we 
are  obliged  to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  with  high-priced  American  labor,  wo 
can  do  little  more  than  please  our  vanity  in  producing  a  limited  quantity  of 
choice  china,  and  continue  our  effort  on  earthenware  to  sustain  our  Investment. 

They  manufacture  that  as  a  side  line,  their  principal  line  being 
earthenware ;  but  Mr.  Gosser,  as  he  says,  pleases  his  vanity  by  mak- 
ing something  good,  and  deriving  the  advertisement  and  the  credit 
attached  to  that  work. 

I  want  to  bring  out  this  other  point :  That  the  low  price  at  which 
this  vitreous  china  is  being  sold  in  this  country  not  only  prevents 
the  American  maixufacturer  from  making  vitreous  china,  but  those 
prices  crowd  down  the  price  or  the  possibilities  of  the  market  on. 
the  higher  grades  of  earthenware.  The  women  who  buy  crockery 
know  perfectly  well  that  china  is  the  better  commodity,  and  at  any- 
thing like  the  same  price  they  will  buy  china.  The  prices  of  certain 
lines  of  German  china  are  actually  down  lower  than  our  prices  on  the 
better  grades  of  decorated  earthenware,  and  as  those  prices  keep  down 
we  are  pressed  backward  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  English 
business  of  this  country  has  to  depend  upon  the  market  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods. 

There  has  been  considerable  reference  to  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  in  making  pottery.  I  know  of  no  other  industry  in  which 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  actual  work  of  producing  goods  is  done 
by  machinery  as  in  pottery.  The  pottery  itself  is  very  iragile,  and  it 
is  necessary,  we  find,  that  the  ware  actually  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  from  beginning  to  end,  passing  from  one  workman  to 
another.  Excepting  just  such  time  as  the  ware  is  being  fired  in  the 
kiln  it  is  practically  hand  work  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  point  can  be  made  that  a  machine  can  be  run  in  America  just 
about  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  abroad,  but  a  man  can  not  be  run  nearly 
so  cheaply.  The  protection  we  actually  need  in  this  country  is 
against  the  foreign  labor,  and  when  we  have  machinery  to  do  our 
work  we  do  not  need  so  much  prptection. 

If  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  make  china  in  this  country,  and  the 
duty  is  set  as  it  is  to-day  on  the  foreign  value,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
that  we  be  given  some  other  form  or  protection  or  some  additional 
protection,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  recommend  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  on  white  china  a 
specific  duty  be  added  of  1  cent  per  pound  avoirdupois,  including 
the  weight  of  the  package  and  packinjr  material,  and  also  to  recom- 
mend that  on  decorated  china  an  additional  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
avoirdupois  be  added 

The  argument  in  favor  of  adding  a  specific  duty  on  china  is  that 
the  cost  of  making  that  china  differs  very  largely  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  cost  is  not  the  same  in  England  that  it  is  in  Germany,  and 
it  is  not  the  same  in  Germany  that  it  is  in  Japan.  The  selling  prices 
there  are  not  the  same  for  articles  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  Now, 
if  we  assess  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  amount  of  that  duty  depends 
upon  the  cost  in  the  country  of  production  and  does  not  depend  upon 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article.    For  example,  a  cup  and  saucer  of 
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a  certain  intrinsic  value  may  pay  50  cents  duty  if  coming  from  Eng- 
land, 40  cents  from  Germany,  and  only  25  cents  if  it  comes  from 
Japan.  If  the  duty  were  made  specific,  or  so  much  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois, it  is  exactly  the  same  from  whatever  country  that  article  may 
come. 

I  may  say  the  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  against  this 
change  is  that  it  may  slightly  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  a 
certam  line  of  china,  but  there  is  an  especial  reason  wh^that  should 
not  be  considered  as  applied  to  pottery,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  prices  of  every  kind  of  earthenware  and  china  in  common 
usage  is  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  on  the  average,  either  as  low 
or  lower  than  it  was  under  the  Wilson-Grorman  tariff  act. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  of  to-day  or  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  prices  to-day  I  do  not  believe  are  materially  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  a  year  ago  and  what  the  prices  of  all 
classes  of  china  have  been  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
spoke  of  the  price  to-day 'or  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  prices 
within  a  year,  at  least  on  American  crockery.  The  universal  advance 
that  has  occurred  in  other  commodities  has  taken  up  the  price  of 
potters'  wages,  the  potters  have  been  obliged  to  meet  a  wage  increase 
that  has  been  fairly  general  all  over  the  country,  and  not  only  do  the 
potters  pay  more  wages,  but  the  cost  of  material  and  the  expense  of 
traveling  and  the  marketing  cost  have  all  gone  upward,  so  that  the 
average  cost  is  more  than  it  was  in  1897,  and  the  selling  prices  are 
lower. 

This  explains  why  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country  has  not 
prospered  m  the  last  ten  years.  A  considerable  number  of  firms  have 
abandoned  the  business  and  converted  their  factories  to  other  pur- 
poses. There  has  been  a  series  of  disastrous  failures  in  our  busi- 
ness. Two  of  those  failures  occurred  during  the  last  summer  and  one 
of  those  was  one  of  the  largest  concerns  and  one  that  had  been  long 
prominent  and  recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  industry.  It  is  a  fact 
known  also  to  pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the  pottei-y  business  that 
there  are  a  good  many  other  American  firms  just  now  hanging  by  the 
eyelids  financially,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  a  pretty  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  that  unless  there  is  relief  of  some  form  afforded 
shortly  there  will  be  a  great  decrease  in  the  production  of  pottery  in 
this  country. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  only  referred  in  a  cursory  way  are  fur- 
ther covered  in  this  brief,  that  I  would  like  to  complete  by  the  addition 
of  certain  other  tables  and  file  with  the  committee,  to  be  printed  with 
your  hearings. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yoii  heard  the  question  asked  Mr.  Burgess  about 
a  plate  he  had  on  the  table? 

Mr.  Wells.  This  one  [exhibiting  plate]? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  describe  that  to  the  stenog- 
rapher so  the  record  will  show  what  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Wells.  This  is  a  white  earthenware  5-inch  plate,  made  by  the 
Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  decorated  with  gold,  stamped 
border,  and  gold  edge,  known  as  pattern  H  94,  and  so  marked. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  class  of  earthenware  that  is  manu- 
factured for  ordinary  consumption? 
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Mr.  Wells.  It  is  very  largely  made  by  the  American  potters  and  is 
the  class  very  largely  brought  into  this  country  from  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  set  of  that  pottery  at  the 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  cost  of  a  100-piece  dinner  set  of  that  particular 
pattern  is  $4.50  in  this  country,  as  near  as  it  can  be  calculated. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  the  factory? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  china  with  the  duty  paid 
at  the  port  of  entry? 

Mr.  Wells.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  no  identical  thing  is 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand.  1  am  trying  to  find  out  the  class 
of  goods  that  comes  into  competition  with  that  particular  class,  the 
same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Wells.  To  my  best  belief,  the  price  there  would  be,  I  should 
say,  $5.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  imported  ware  would  cost  $1  more 
than  the  homemade  ware  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is,  in  this  particular  line  of  goods.  I  rather 
think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  $4.50  cost  of  the  homemade  article,  how 
much  is  labor  at  the  pottery?  I  do  not  mean  labor  for  the  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  labor  cost  would  be  very  close  to  $2.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  imported  article,  what  do  you  figure  the 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  should  estimate  the  labor  cost  at  $1.25. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  Is  that  including  the  duty? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  that  is  simply  the  cost  in  the  English  fac- 
tory, and  it  is  rather  a  crude  estimate. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  thought  Mr.  Burgess  included  the  duty;  that 
is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

]Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  article  laid  down  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  gave  you  that — ^$5.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost  on  the  imported  article,  you  say, 
would  be  $1.25? 

Mr.  Wells.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  $1.45.  H(»w 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  imported  article — $5.50 — is  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  that  exactly.  You  would  ha  ve 
to  divide  it  by  160. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Divide  it  by  IGO?  In  other  words,  the  duty  on 
that  amounts  to  soiyiething  like  $2.25? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  duty  would  not  be  that  much.  It  would  be  more 
nearly  $1.90.  I  should  say  $1.80  to  $1.90.  It  might  be  even  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  the  set  at  $6,  Mr.  Burgess  stated, 
would  be  $2.40.  If  you  can  estimate  that,  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  calculate  it  for  me. 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me,  not  being  an  importer  and 
not  familiar  with  all  of  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation on  a  dinner  set.    I  can  tell  you  the  figures  accurately  in  regard 
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to  the  American  ware,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  subdivisions  of 
cost  in  regard  to  the  English  ware. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  at  the  end  of  your  hearing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  amount  to  something  over  $2,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Wells.  No  ;  it  could  not  very  well.  If  the  price  laid  down  in 
New  York  were  $5.50,  the  duty  would  be  very  little,  if  anything,  over 
one-third  of  that  $5.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  is  the  duty? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  invoice  price? 

Mr.  Wells.  You  would  have  to  figure  backwards  to  get  at  that.  I 
will  do  it  if  you  just  give  me  time.  It  would  figure,  foreign  value 
$3.40  and  duty  $2.10. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  ask.  If  the  duty 
amounts  to  $2.10  and  the  difference  in  price  of  the  labor  as  figured 
by  you  amounts  to  $1.45,  then  there  is  a  difference  of  65  cents  on 
that  article  that  does  not  protect  labor. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  labor  inside  the  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  factory.  Of  course  the  raw  material  is 
protected  by  another  duty,  and  the  testimony  was  in  that  line,  that  the 
cost  of  the  material  at  the  factory  was  greater  in  England  than  it 
was  here,  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  percentage  is  greater,  but  the  actual  cost  is  not 
We  use  English  materials  in  our  pottery,  in  making  our  ware,  and 
we  pay  a  duty  on  those  materials;  that  is,  we  use  clays  that  are 
mined  in  England,  shipped  to  this  country,  and  the  duty  is  paid. 
We  pay  that  duty,  so  it  should  be  figured  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  there  is  an  excess  of  65  per  cent  in  the  duty, 
according  to  your  statement,  over  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  goes  into 
the  article.    That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Wells.  As  I  say,  I  will  not  guarantee  the  figures  that  I  am 
giving  you  on  the  cost  of  that  Enghsh  dinner  set,  either  the  selling 
price  at  the  pottery  or  the  price  the  importer  pays  for  it  or  the  duty 
that  is  levied  on  it  exactly,  because  it  is  by  no  means  a  standard 
article,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  not  having  the  invoice  be- 
fore him  and  the  actual  bills  to  say  precisely  what  those  figures  are, 
and  any  statement  that  I  may  make  here  at  random  or  quickly  is 
likely  to  be  very  misleading. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  use  largely  American  clays? 

Mr.  Wells.  A  piece  of  pottery  like  that  [exhibiting]  is  composed 
of  three  leading  ingredients.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  without 
stating  that.  China  clay  is  one,  feldspar  is  another,  and  flint  is  the 
third.  Flint  is  very  similar  to  white  glass  sand  or  much  like  sea 
sand.  We  get  all  the  flint  and  all  the  feldspar  from  this  country, 
some  of  the  feldspar  coming  from  Canada.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of 
all  the  china  clays  come  from  abroad  and  one-third  oi  the  china  clays. 
I  should  say,  are  mined  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  bet«veen  your  figures 
and  Mr.  Burgess's  figures.  How  much  do  the  Japanese  imports 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Wells.  For  the  year  1907,  $1,976,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  $3,000,000? 
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Mr.  Wells.  You  remember,  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  I  was 
giving 

Mr.  Clark  (interrupting).  You  were  giving  it  on  the  double  plan? 

Mr.  Welus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chart  of  Mr.  Burgess  puzzles  me.  English  impor- 
tations of  porcelains  seem  to  hold  level  in  1907  and  1908.  The  Ger- 
man importations  increased  considerably.  The  Austrian  imports  in- 
creased a  little.  The  Japanese  imports  have  been  going  up  like  a 
skyrocket  for  about  five  years  until  1907  and  then  they  took  a  sudden 
tumble  in  1908.    How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  explanation  that  I  could  give  you  would  be  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certamly. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  will  notice  that  the  Japanese  wares  have  been  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  for  about  five  years  prior  to  1907  and  including 
that  year  they  did  go  up  fast. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  just  at  that  time  the  importers  became  over- 
enthusiastic  about  the  business  they  could  do  in  Japanese  wares. 
They,  overloaded  themselves.  They  did  not  sell  nearly  as  much  as 
they  thought  they  would  and  by  the  next  year  they  did  not  have  to 
buy  Japanese  ware,  but  sold  the  goods  that  they  had  gotten  the  year 
before. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  just  a  temporary  tumble? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  these  duties  should  be  levied  on  the  price 
that  the  wholesalers  sell  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  am  not  advocating  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  and  Mr.  Burgess  were  fighting  in  pairs, 
to  use  a  common  expression. 

Mr.  Wells.  No  ;  1  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Burgess  directly  advocated 
that.  It  was  suggested  as  a  plan  that  would  guarantee  the  collection 
of  the  full  amount  of  duty  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  few  criminal  prosecutions 
would  do  a  good  deal  toward  straightening  out  the  undervaluation 
fellows;  that  if  a  few  were  clapped  into  the  penitentiary  the  others 
would  take  warning? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  representing 
the  United  States  Potters'  Association  for  some  five  years  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  investigating  the  foreign  values — not  the  sole  purpose,  but 
that  has  been  one  of  his  chief  duties — with  the  result  that  there  have 
been  a  good  many  test  cases  and  a  good  many  increases  in  valuation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  asking  you  if  severe  punishment  would  not  break 
that  up  just  like  anv  other  crime? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  difficulty  is  that  china  is  made  in  so  many  different 
styles  and  shapes  and  decorations  and  comes  from  so  many  different 
countries  that  no  man  is  competent  to  pass  accurately  upon  the  value 
of  all  the  china  that  enters  into  this  country.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  intelligent  or  how  expert  he  may  be,  no  examiner  or 
no  inspector  can  accurately  determine  the  values. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  pay  the  American  manufacturers  if  they 
would  employ  an  expert  of  their  own  to  cooperate  with  the  appraisers  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing  for  five  years. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  have  done  that? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  break  it  up? 

Mr.  Wells.  There  have  been  a  good  many  increases  in  values. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  anybody  been  prosecuted  criminally  for  violation  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  many  ways  that  prices  declared  at  the  ports 
can  be  explained.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  been  accused  of 
criminal  practice. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  men  afraid  to  talk  like  I  do  about  this  busi- 
ness and  call  it  by  its  true  name  and  proceed  against  those  fellows 
criminally?  Is  there  any  stick  that  they  have  hanging  over  your 
heads? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  have  no  stick  hanging  over  our  heads,  but  the 
whole  process  of  arriving  at  foreign  values  is  so  complicated  and  it  is 
so  impossible  under  the  present  system  to  arrive  at  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  cost  of  foreign  pottery,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  ever 
possible  to  go  into  the  courts  of  this  country  with  evidence  sufficient 
to  convict  any  man  criminally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  believe  that  an  ordinary  jury  of  honest 
men  with  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Burgee  has  submitted  uncontra- 
dicted as  to  the  Holland  performance  would  land  the  fellow  practic- 
ing it  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  am  exceedingly  prejudiced  in  this  matter,  and  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  to  me,  but  whether  it  would  appeal  to  a  jury, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  a  good  district 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  whether  I  understood  you 
correctly  to  say  that  china  was  no  longer  manufactured  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Wells.  China  is  manufactured  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  about  $1,900,000  a  year,  but  that  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
heavj'  hotel  wares.  In  the  making  of  hotel  wares  the  element  of  raw 
material  enters  more  largely  than  it  does  in  fine  wares,  and  the  labor 
cost  is  not  so  large  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  a  large  manufacture  of  china  of  that  de- 
scription still  carried  on. 

Jlr.  Wells.  There  are  five  potteries  operating  with  fairly  good 
success  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  spoke  of  failures  in  this  business  during  the 
last  year;  they  were  not  any  more  pronounced  in  this  business  than  in 
any  other  business  during  the  panic? 

Mr.  Wp:lls.  I  should  probably  not  have  brought  out  the  failures  in 
the  last  year.  There  has  been  a  series  of  failures  in  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years. 

Mr.  Coc:ivRAx.  There  were  only  seven  establishments  altogether; 
there  could  not  have  been  a  very  great  series  of  failures,  if  you  have 
any  left. 

^Ir.  Wells.  You  mistake  the  meaning  of  my  statement.  There  are 
about  sixty-five  potteries  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cockran.^  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  seven. 

Mr.  Wells.  No;  but  in  my  recollection  there  have  been  seven  pot- 
teries built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  kind  of  china. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  have  all  failed  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Every  one  of  those  seven  I  referred  to  discontinued  it ; 
tliere  are  five  still  making  it.  The  seven  which  were  built  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  it  found  it  impossible  to  sell  the  goods  at  the 
prices,  and  quit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  are  they  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Some  of  them  are  standing  idle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  there  is  just  one  idle  entirely,  and  that  the 
other  six  are  making  earthenware. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  more  profitable? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  have  statements  showing  their  actual  loss  in  mak- 
ing china,  but  they  manufacture  earthenware  and  get  along. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Clan?:  asked  jou  a  mo- 
ment ago,  did  you  follow  Mr.  Burgess's  statement  that  while  the  im- 
portations from  Germany,  according  to  our  customs  returns, 
amounted  in  value  to  $5,300,000,  that  me  export  figures  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  would  show  that  the  same  transactions  amounted  to 
over  $8,000,000? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  authorities  here? 

Mr.  Wells.  Not  unless  Mr.  Burgess  has  done  so.  I  believe  that 
is  recently  acquired  information. 


BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  W.  E.  WELLS,  NEWELL,  W.  VA.,  EEFEE- 
SENTIHG  THE  HOMER-LAUGHLIN  CHINA  COMPANY  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  POTTEES'  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novemher  2^^  1908, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  There  are  two  distinct  and  clearly  defined  grades  of 
table  crockery  in  common  use.  One  is  known  to  the  tracfe  by  the 
general  term  of  "  earthenware  "  and  the  other  as  "  china."  There  are 
various  grades  and  qualities  of  these  two  general  clas^^es,  and  they  are 
designated  by  quite  a  variety  of  trade  ana  technical  terms.  The  two 
general  divisions  of  "  china  "  and  "  earthenware,'"  however,  are  com- 
prehensive and  represent  the  distinction  witli  which  everyone  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  pottery  industry  is  familiar. 

The  two  grades  are  readily  distinguished.  China  is  always  vitri- 
fied, both  in  body  and  glaze,  and  if  thin  is  always  translucent.  When 
broken,  the  fracture  appears  dense  and  of  a  glassy  nature  and  will 
not  ab-oTb  moisture.  Earthenware  is  not  vitrilied  in  body,  or  only 
partially  so.  It  is  usually  opaque,  but  when  broken  exposes  a  more 
or  less  porous  and  absorbent  fracture. 

China  is  more  difficult  than  earthenAvare  to  manipulate  in  every 
process  of  manufacture.     It  is  subject  to  a  much  greater  loss  in  the 

Srocess  of  burning  and  consequent I3'  costs  much  more  to  produce. 
Ixperience  has  determined  that  the  total  cost  of  producing  china 
in  American  potteries  ranges  from  40  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  above 
the  total  cost  of  producing  earthenware. 
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COUNTRIES  OF   PBODUCTIOX. 

Crockery  importatioDs  from  GennanT.  Austria^  and  Japan  are  con- 
fined largely  to  china,  but  a  small  percentage  being  in  earthenware. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  crockery  competing  with  the  Amer- 
ican product  is  largely  earUienware.  but  a  smaU  percentage  being  in 
china. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  and  the  total  cost  of  production  in  those 
countries  sending  us  china  princip^iUy  is  materially  lower  than  the 
rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  production'  in  England,  the  only  country 
sending  us  earthenware  chiefly. 

PROTECTION    PROVIDED  ONLY  AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

From  the  time  the  business  was  first  established  here,  about  1870, 
until  the  date  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  American  potter  reckoned  only 
with  England  as  a  serious  competitor.  The  pottery  schedules  of  every 
tariff  bill  passed  during  that  jwriod  took  only  the  English  into 
account. 

The  rates  under  the  Dingley  law  were  calculated  to  equalize  the 
difference  between  American  and  English  costs  of  production,  and  in 
actual  operation  they  were  set  at  just  about  the  right  point  to  give 
an  even  chance  in  this  market  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

During  the  life  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  low-priced  Grerman 
and  Austrian  china,  and  to  some  extent  pottery  from  Japan,  obtained 
a  foothold  here;  yet  in  1897  the  volume  of  these  importations  did  not 
occasion  serious  aisturbance  nor  excite  alarm.  Nor  was  it  then  fore- 
seen that  these  lines  would  so  soon  surpass  the  receipts  from  other 
countries  and  become  of  vastly  greater  importance  as  competitors  of 
American  pottery  than  English  earthenware  had  ever  been. 

The  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  Dingley  bill  which  has  given  us 
an  even  chance  against  the  higher  rate  oi  wages  paid  in  England  and 
which  enables  us  to  make  and  sell  earthenware,  is  not  sufficient  to 
afford  any  protection  whatever  against  the  low  wages  prevailing  in 
the  china  factories  of  continental  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Tliis  rate  of  duty  is,  therefore,  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  the  mak- 
ing of  china  in  America. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  dutiable  value  of  importa- 
tions of  {loltory  from  the  countries  named  for  four  years,  selected  at 
int(»rvnls  over  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  fairly  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  business  during  that  time.  The  American  market 
values  are  approximately  double  the  figures  given. 


IH'MJ., 
UK)!.. 
11W7. 


England. 
$.?.ois,ooo 

3,lS7,f)00 
3,148.000 

Germ  nny  and 
Austria. 

Japan. 

Total  Im- 
porU. 

$002,000 
l,G8o,000 
4,014,000 
6.008.000 

$76,000 

204,000 

460.000 

1.976,000 

$4,838,000 
6,476,000 
9.S5KO00 

IS.706.000 
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In  percentage  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  increase  from  1885  to 
1907  to  have  teen  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

From  England,  principally  earthenware 3 

From  Germany  and  Austria,  principally  china 515 

From  Japan,  principally  china 2,500 

From  aU  countries,  principally  china 183 

No  accurate  statistics  are  available  showing  American  production 
for  1885,  but  from  best  attainable  information  it  is  estimated  to  have 
increased  about  100  per  cent  from  1885  to  1907. 

The  actual  increase  in  importations  was  materially  greater  than 
shown  by  the  above  table,  as  prices  were  generally  much  higher  in 
1885  than  in  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  growth  of  imj)ortations  of 
foreign  pottery  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  American  produc- 
tion from  1901  to  1907,  illustrating  what  is  happening  under  present 
business  conditions  and  the  present  tariff  law.  Tne  amounts  given  are 
actual  American  market  values,  the  only  true  basis  of  comparison. 
The  amounts  for  foreign  countries  are  arrived  at  by  multiplying  duti- 
able values  by  two. 
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Increaae. 


Percent 
Increase. 


American  production 

Imports  from: 

Germany  and  Austria 

Japan 

England 

Prance — 

AU  countries _ 

Imports  of  earthenware,  estimated. 

Imports  of  china,  estimated 


$13,452,000 
8, 


S, 
18, 

7, 
11 


028.000 
919,000 
374.000 
087,000 
18.000 
000,000 
718,000 


$15,344,000 

12,198,000 
8,052.000 
6,2fl7,000 
8,75->.0OO 

27,413,000 
8.000,000 

19,413,000 


12,392.030 

4,168,000 
8,033,000 

(*) 

668.000 
8,095.000 
1.000,000 
7,695.000 


18 

62 
890 

"21 
46 
14 


•  A  Slight  loss. 

Comment  upon  the  foregoing  table  is  hardly  necessary.  It  tells  its 
own  stoiy,  demonstrating  conclusivelv  that  we  are  operating  under 
adverse  conditions  that  are  throwing  the  pottery  business  to  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan.  These  adverse  conditions  are  wholly  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  production,  represented  principally  by  the  difference 
in  wages. 

The  illuminating  facts  shown  by  this  table  are  that  while  our  pur- 
chases of  pottery  from  abroad  has  increased  46  per  cent  in  six  years, 
the  American  production  has  increased  but  18  per  cent  during  the 
same  period.  The  increase  from  Germany  and  Austria  is  52  per  cent, 
and  that  in  imports  from  Japan  33  per  cent.  More  striking,  however, 
than  a  comparison  by  percentage,  are  the  cold  facts  that  the  increases 
in  German  and  Japan  lines  are  represented  by  $4,168,000  and 
$3,033,000,  respectively,  while  the  American  increase  was  but 
$2,392,000.  This  means  that  our  purchases  from  Japan  alone  are 
growing  more  rapidly  than  our  home  production,  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  ten  years  ago  Japan  was  not  counted  a  competitor. 

Mr.  William  feurgess  has  prepared  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
pottery  costs  in  America  and  abroad.  Condensed,  his  tables  show 
that  tne  total  cost  of  producing  a  like  amount  of  ware  is  75  per 
cent  greater  in  America  than  in  England.  In  that  calculation  he 
gives  England  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  all  instances. 
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His  final  estimate  places  the  labor  cost  in  America  at  111  per  cent 
greater  than  in  En^and.  In  the  body  of  his  brief  he  quotes  an 
extract  from  a  report  made  by  John  S.  Goddard,  an  English  manu- 
facturer, to  a  board  of  arbitration  sitting  upon  a  recent  labor  dispute, 
as  follows:  "On  my  works,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  em- 
ployed, the  average  wage  per  head  per  week  for  entire  year  of  1907 
was  1  shilling  4  pence."  This  is  equivalent  to  about  %i.90  per  week 
in  American  money. 

As  against  this  I  have  made  an  accurate  calculation,  based  upon 
the  wages  paid  for  the  two  weeks  ending  November  7,  1908,  by  the 
firm  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  Homer-Laughlin  China  Com- 
pany, Newell,  W.  Va.  The  exact  amount  of  the  pay  roll  was 
$21,119.82.  During  the  two  weeks  covered  by  this  pay  roll  there  was 
a  total  of  794  employed.  The  average  wages  paid,  therefore,  was 
$26.00  per  individual  for  two  weeks,  or  $13.30  for  one  week.  This 
average,  compared  with  that  of  $4.90  reported  by  Mr.  Goddard,  shows 
the  American  wages  to  be  171  per  cent  higher  than  the  English,  and 
this  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  the  more  conservative  figure  of 
111  per  cent  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

As  a  matter  of  information  only,  it  may  be  well  to  insert  that  of 
the  794  employees  in  the  American  pottery  above  referred  to  50C  were 
males,  who  drew  a  total  wage  of  $16,136  for  two  weeks,  being  an  aver- 
age of  $15.94  per  week  per  individual. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  these  employees  were  females, 
who  drew  a  total  of  $4,983.49  for  two  weeks,  being  an  average  of 
$8.65  per  week  all  around. 

The  tables  of  Mr.  Burgess  bear  out  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, that  wages  in  Austria  and  Germany  are  below  those  of  Eng- 
land. In  Austria  they  are  somewhat  lower  on  the  average  than  in 
Germany.  An  estimate,  based  upon  the  statistics,  of  $3  per  week  as 
an  average  to  all  pottery  employees  of  these  two  countries  is  prob- 
ably fair.  Upon  that  basis  it  is  conservative  to  place  the  American 
cost  of  production  as  150  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Austria,  125 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Germany,  and  75  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  England. 

Placed  in  another  form,  this  might  be  expressed  by  the  following 
figures,  shoAving  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  given  amount  of  pot- 
tery in  these  several  cotuitries : 

AiiHtrin $40 

GcM'iiiMiiy 44 

EiiKlniul 60 

Aiiierica 100 

It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  our  purchases  from  Germany  and 
Austria  are  almost  exclusively  china,  oi  which  America  can  produce 
but  little,  on  account  of  this  low-priced  competition.  England  sends 
us  almost  exclusively  earthenware,  which  constitutes  also  the  bulk  of 
the  American  production.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  present 
duty  is  sufficient  to  give  us  protection  when  our  cost  is  not  more  than 
75  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  competing  country,  but  when  the 
diftVrence  exceeds  75  per  cent  the  business  goes  entirely  abroad. 

If  these  suggestions  are  kept  in  sight,  our  grounds  for  seeking 
changes  in  the  pottery  schedule  will  be  more  readily  understood,  and 
it  is  thought  our  suggestions  will  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  con- 
servative. 
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AMERICAN    CHINA    PRODUCTION. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  there  are  only  five  pottery  firms  in 
the  United  States  making  china  tablewares  as  their  principal  product 
and  making  a  comparative  success  of  the  business.  Two  of  these  are 
located  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  two  are  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  one  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  china  produced  by  these  firms  is,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  heavy  ware  for  hotel  and  restaurant  use. 

In  these  heavy  lines  we  have  a  little  better  chance  in  competition 
with  Europe,  as  the  cost  of  the  materials  is  a  larger  percentage,  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  wages,  than  in  thin  table  china.  Further- 
more, the  losses  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  not  so  large  as  in 
lighter  wares.  This  has  a  tendency  to  place  the  American  manufac- 
turer of  such  heavy  wares  more  nearljr  on  an  even  plane  with  his 
European  competitor.  Furthermore,  this  thick  china  was  originally 
made  by  American  potteries  to  meet  a  peculiar  American  demand,  and 
for  some  years  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  compete  in  this  line 
by  European  factories. 

Of  recent  5"ears,  however,  the  Germans  and  Austrians  have  been 
making  a  special  bid  for  this  hotel  trade  and  now  threaten  to  capture 
it  to  the  same  extent  to  which  they  have  won  and  held  the  trade  on 
thin  china. 

Approximatelv  $1,630,000  in  china  was  produced  in  America  in 
mOI.  Six  years  later,  in  1907,  this  had  increased  only  to  $1,930,000. 
During  that  same  period  the  total  sales  of  china  in  tlie  American 
market  increased  not  less,  at  wholesale  prices,  than  $0,000,000.  Of 
this  increase  it  will  be  noted  the  American  potter  enjoyed  but  $300,000, 
while  the  remaining  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  increase  was  enjoyed 
by  the  foreign  potteries. 

A  few  American  potters,  whose  principal  line  is  earthenware,  are 
making  some  fine  thin  china  in  a  tentative  way  as  a  side  line,  more 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  produce  such  goods  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  advertisement  that  follows  rather  than  with  any  idea  of  mak- 
ing those  wares  at  &  profit. 

LOW  PRICES  ON  FOKEICN  CHINA  PROHIBIT  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  some  fifteen  other 
American  potteries  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  thin  china 
tableware.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  succeeded  in  producing 
a  high-grade  article,  equal  in  merit  to  the  best  froiii  abroad,  but  not 
one  succeeded  in  making  this  china  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  compete 
with  foreign  china.  Alter  a'  brief  experience  these  potteries  aban- 
doned the  line,  usually  after  a  severe  financial  loss. 

While,  as  stated  afeove,  there  are  five  plants  in  this  country  now 
making  a  certain  kind  of  china,  with  some  success  commercially, 
there  have  been  within  my  recollection  seven  other  potteries  designed 
and  built  in  this  country  specially  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
china.  Technically  each  of  these  seven  was  a  success,  but  financially 
each  was  a  disastrous  failure.  All  of  those  factories  are  now  either 
idle  or  occupied  in  making  some  otluM-  lino.  Not  a  single  piece  of 
china  is  being  made  in  one  of  them  to-day.  The  attempt  to  meet  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prices  meant  ruin. 
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The  following  are  copies  of  letters  briefly  stating  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  firms  who  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  china: 

Sebring,  Ohio, 

November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  Newell,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  of  November  14,  requesting  a 
brief  statement  of  our  experience  in  making  china.  In  1903  we  de- 
signed, built,  and  equipped  a  pottery  plant  at  an  investment  of  a  little 
over  $200,000  for  the  special  purpose  of  manufacturing  vitreous 
china  tableware  similar  to  that  imported  in  quantities  from  Grennany 
and  Austria.  As  you  know,  we  succceeded  in  making  a  first-class 
product,  which  in  style  and  quality  was  accepted  everywhere  as  being 
on  a  par  with  the  most  popular  imported  lines. 

It  developed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  largely  exceeded  our 
estimates,  and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  market  the  line  in  compe- 
tition with  the  German  and  Austrian  china.  The  same  class  of 
goods  was  being  sold  freely  by  the  importers  at  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  factory  was  equipped  m  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  advan- 
tage of  every  known  economy,  and  we  resorted  to  every  possible 
method  to  cheapen  the  cost,  but  after  operating  the  plant  for  eighteen 
months  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort,  and  found  that  dur- 
ing that  period  a  loss  had  been  sustained  of  upward  of  $30,000,  count- 
ing nothing  for  depreciation  of  plant,  interest  on  investment,  nor  our 
own  time. 

The  experiment  was  convincing  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of 
American  labor  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  china  here  in  comijeti- 
tion  with  the  foreign  product.     Since  china  was  discontinued,  we 
have  used  the  plant  in  making  common  opaque  earthenware. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Sebring  Pottery  Co., 
(Signed)  Frank  A.  Sebring,  President. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

Novejuher  16, 1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  Neivell,  W.  Va, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  request  for  some  information  with 
reference  to  the  career  of  the  Dresden  China  Company,  of  Saline- 
ville,  Ohio,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

I  organized  a  company  in  1903  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
vitreous  china.  The  plant  was  built  at  Salineville,  modern  and  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  and  specially  designed  for  making  china.  We 
were  successful  in  producing  an  excellent  line  of  vitreous  ware,  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  trade  as  equal  to  the  Austrian  china  imported 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  such  that  the  line 
could  not  be  sold  at  competitive  prices  without  a  heavy  loss.  After 
attempting  to  meet  trade  conditions  for  some  six  months,  the  attempt 
was  given  up  and  the  factory  closed.    It  has  remained  idle  ever  sinc^» 

The  investment  altogether  was  approximately  $112,000,  no  part  of 
which  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  stockholders.    The  best  price  that 
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has  been  offered  for  the  plant  since  it  has  been  idle  is  $25,000,  so  that 
a  loss  was  sustained  of  upward  of  $80,000,  plus  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  for  five  years. 

We  demonstrated  to  our  complete  satisfaction  that  under  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  it  is  impossible  to  make  china  in  this  country  and 
pay  American  wages  to  compete  with  the  imported  article. 
Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  DEmRicK, 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells, 

East  Liverpool^  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  herewith  seven  sheets  giving  statistics  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  producing  china  and  semiporcelain  according 
to  our  own  experience.  We  have  no  means  of  giving  the  actual  per- 
centage of  increased  cost  of  the  whole  product,  but  when  we  entered 
into  the  investigation,  as  shown  by  tne  figures  inclosed,  we  were 
astounded  when  we  found  the  facts  as  shown  by  these  details. 

We  made  china  ware  from  1890  until  1903.  We  were  conscious 
all  along  that  there  was  an  apparent  loss,  but  did  not  fully  wake  up 
to  the  fact  until  near  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  we  made  these 
goods,  and  we  ceased  making  them  solely  because  we  knew  then  that 
we  were  losing  money. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able  from  your  extended  experience 
in  kindred  lines  to  demonstrate  that  vitrified  goods,  such  as  those 
which  were  made  by  us,  cost  largely  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing white  granite  or  semiporcelain,  and  we  should  say  at  a  venture 
that  the  difference  would  approximate  40  per  cent,  at  least. 
Trusting  these  statistics  may  be  of  value,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company, 
Jno.  N.  Taylor,  President. 


Hotel  Caswell, 
Baltimore^  Md.,  November  20^  1903. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  recent  date  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
inquiring  as  to  our  progress  in  the  production  of  thin  china  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  for  reply. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  a  complete  triumph,  mechanically, 
and  am  ordering  sent  by  express  from  the  factory  a  number  of  sam-  < 
pies  for  your  inspection,  which  we  are  sure  will  sustain  our  claim  of 
success. 

For  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  been  marketing  an  extensive 
line  of  white  chma  vases  for  hand  decorators,  which  have  received 
the  highest  indorsement  from  this  scrutinizing  class  of  customers; 
indeed,  many  have  been  so  extravagant  in  their  praise  as  to  say  that 
our  china,  m  their  judgment,  surpasses  anythmg  they  have  ever 
used  in  either  French  or  German,  but  this  high  praise  is  usually 
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I'-^-r  :— :  ir-Ii  zi*^  :'*^«r~ir'-r  zjlaz  if  w*  «:iill  chIt  ci«eet.  the  prices 

^  -  i--t  "_-r-f  r^  !•  cfnc^-i  w:i^  ii«»  d^-^x  ir^izir^  ia«-t  that  so 
J-  rr  L'  "^-^  i::^  :.:._r--i  ::  :z.*^-^.  f  r»^ _n  tcj^az  li>:r  w;:a  Ligh-priced 
At  -r  ri-:  -.  •  r.  •v■^  -i-  f.;  .  T--»t  ^*  r^  :''jr.  iVi^e  o-iir  vanity  ia  pro- 
c  .-  z  1  -z.    -L  I  :iz.z.-j  : f  ::i : . .-^    r  ^a,  a:i.i  oictiii-*  our  effort  on 

Y  .1  -«"—  ■  — r-^  fr-  zi  tl^  si~r*--^  rf  dinner  ware  scHmined  that 
t'  --  ir^  -^  :i_  •  -  i-"-  »-  :  ^*  •-r:-  r  :-  zi«--t  all  inr-jned  lices  of  table 
•!_  .  i  -^irt.  " -^  ir^  J^  •-  -^  ^irv  .f  this  ohincer  in  conimeroial 
c  .ir  :.'-^.  i"«i  1j.t*  a  ^.•.♦^j  so:^  cf  majiy  of  the  items  of  m  dinner 
se:   T.  :.^  .  :l-.  ^ 

"•V-r  rr.-*  c^  j:-*-  1  -K^-'-^'-r.  tl«*  f  lly  of  onT^rtii:^  our  entire  plant 
rr* :  u.-^  T  r  •-  .  •'.  c  :f  :!.-  ct:i  i-*  .:f  war^  in  the  face  of  German  and 
rfi;a-*r-^  y.-:L^',^'..:..z^  zz.  l-r  tl.rr  rrvt-ent  tarlif  scl-e^inle. 

^.'.T  ir.T^'  j-i::  z.^  ^-^  ^^-^  — •?  ceveL«  pe«i  these  facts:  A  fair 
£T*i  ir  .:f  T_.:-r  •?»^r:r  11  :L.:-A  oam  n»  t  be  had  on  the  American  mar- 
a:-^  ^v  :_e  r^'i:l  i-ra-^r^  :  r  ai«.  :t  >7  per  l»AVp:ece  dinner  set.  We 
w:.l  n  c  o-r  :*^Ir  tli:  iLis  is  as  L:^h  ciality  ware  as  ours,  but  are 
f'  r>^i  to  r-  •  c^-ie  ::  as  a  strrr.:!  o*:z:re::cire  factor,  since  the  average 
I  r  -  i^r  IS  I.  c  '^r:  '•H-r.t  to  draw  nr.e  comparisons  of  merit.  It 
tl.^r»rf:re  ^:Tr:Tz^  in  a  gr:.erul  sense  and  becomes  the  unit  of  oompeti- 
ti-  r.. 

Now.  the  tri'h  is  thit  by  most  ca^v^Jl  factory  economy  and  with 
extri'iriir.ary  c"»i  f  rtur.e  a^iinst  looses,  which  can  never  be  pre- 
c«r:-m.:r-^i.  wr  otin  n:t  cIj.^  tl.is  dir.ner  set  on  our  wareroom  floor 
for  '-r^s  thin  s7,  ^x  lu-iTe  of  or^rhead  expense. 

W::h  tl.Ls  rr::::^-^^?  pnr/.i^  l^eKn*  us  you  can  readily  imderstand 
why  we  are  n:t  n«.yr  ar.  i  d..»  n»:c  expe»?t  to  develop  our  china  business 
under  t!  e  rn^-^nt  c  r.iiiior.^  Undoubte^ily  if  an  adequate  protection 
were  anirdc^l  us  a^rJin-t  cheap  foreign  labor,  we  would  immediately 
throw  our  entire  fa  tory  ir.ig  the  production  of  true  china,  such  as 
we  are  row  E.:ik:r.g  in  a  lindied  way. 

The  in-r^^:i:ven->s  of  the  present  tariff  measure  is  manifest  in  the 
in-tan«.^  citeti  ani  can  1-?  exj^^Iained  by  the  fact  that  the  present  meas- 
u re  was  n.i.de  to  n^rneiy  an  ine»qr.aiiiy  of  labor  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Er.ir!and.  whioh  ireiriaiily  is  widely  different  from  the 
ratio  now  exi-tirir  between  the  United  States  and  the  country  at 
issue.  To  show  h«^.w  aJ>solutely  insutiicient  is  the  present  legislation, 
we  refer  you  to  the  >7  dinner  sot,  the  cost  of  which  is  composed  of  two 
items,  approximately  as  follows: 

L-iN^r,  70  per  ceiit.  or 94.  90 

Miiierial,  3«J  ler  «e:il.  or 2.  lO 


Total 7.00 

Assuming  that  the  forei^  material  is  the  same  (while  statistics 
show  that  foreicrn  material  Is  from  20  to  30  per  cent  less),  the  item  of 
material  would  \ye  represented  by  $*2.10.  German  pottery  labor  is 
about  one-third  that  of  the  United  States,  and  would  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  $1.03  on  this  dinner  set,  making  the  total  factory  cost 
$3.73.  Add  to  this  amount  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  or 
$2.05,  it  would  make  a  total  of  $5.78,  or,  in  other  words,  more  than 
17  per  cent  less  than  the  home  cost  of  production. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  place  the  American  potter 
on  an  equal  basis  of  competition  with  the  German  product,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  about  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
institute  some  effective  method  to  guarantee  the  collection  of  all  that 
duty.       ^ 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  would  be  wise  legislation,  as 
an  ad  valorem  duty  would  operate  on  fine  and  expensive  ware  at  the 
same  percentage  and  materially  increase  the  cost  of  a  class  of  ware 
with  which  we  do  not  compete. 

A  more  equitable  and  sensible  remedy  can  be  accomplished  by  put- 
ting on  a  specific  duty,  in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem,  which 
could  be  assessed  per  pound  weight.  In  our  opinion,  this  specific  duty 
sliould  be: 

On  wbite  china,  2  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois. 

On  decorated  china,  3  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois. 

Under  a  protection  of  this  kind  the  American  potter  would  imme- 
diately take  his  place  with  other  successful  and  progressive  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States.  Without  it  he  can  never  enter  the  battle 
of  foreign  competition  except  there  be  a  great  convulsion  of  labor  in- 
terests, in  which  American  pottery  laborers  would  be  reduced  to  near 
the  same  level  as  those  with  whom  he  is  in  competition. 

Trusting  our  interest  will  receive  deserved  recognition,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

The  Pope-Gosser  China  Company. 
C.  F.  GossER,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CHINA  AND  EARTHEN  WARE  CLASSIFIED  TOGETHER  IN  DINGLEY  BILL. 

Under  the  present  tariff  laws  china  and  earthen  ware  are  combined 
in  one  paragraph  and  are  assessed  one  omnibus  rate  of  duty,  but,  as 
described  above,  they  are  essentially  different  products,  bearing  but 
little  relation  to  each  other  in  the  cost  of  production,  which,  pre- 
sumably, is  the  main  consideration  in  fixing  tariff  rates.  It  would 
seem  there  is  as  much  reason  why  they  should  be  assessed  in  separate 

Saragraphs  and  at  separate  rates  as  there  is  that  plate  glass  and  win- 
ow  glass  should  be  assessed  separately,  or  that  silks,  woolens,  and 
linens  should  be  covered  by  separate  paragraphs. 

The  purpose  in  referring  above  to  the  principal  points  of  difference 
between  earthenware  and  china  was  to  indicate  that  in  case  they  are 
assessed  under  separate  tariff  schedules  the  government  examiners 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them.  This  statement 
may  readily  be  corroborated  by  an  inspection  of  samples  of  the  two 
lines. 

It  is  well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  if  they  are  assessed  together 
any  rate  sufficient  to  enable  the  American  potter  to  compete  in  making 
china  must  be  high  enough  to  absolutely  shut  out  foreign  earthenware. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  is  low  enough,  as  it  is  now,  to  let  in  for- 
eign earthenware,  it  will  be  low  enough  to  absolutely  prohibit  the 
making  of  china  in  this  country. 
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8EPABATE  CLA8SIFIGATI0N   SUGGESTED. 

Therefore  the  only  possible  way  to  keep  our  markets  open  to  fair 
competition  from  abroad  in  both  china  and  earthen  ware  and  at  the 
same  time  give  our  home  manufacturers  a  fair  chance  to  i^eet  that 
competition  on  an  equal  footing  in  both  china  and  earthen  ware  is 
to  classify  them  in  separate  paragraphs  and  to  assess  such  separate 
duties  as  the  distinct  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  dilTerent  commodities  may  indicate  to  your  judgment  as 
fair  and  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  duties  levied  on  other 
products. 

SUGGESTED  DUTY  ON   EASTHENWARE. 

If  this  contention  is  granted  and  the  two  lines  are  separated  in  the 
new  bill,  then  we  beg  to  recommend  that  the  present  ad  valorem 
duties  on  white  and  decorated  earthenware  shall  remain  as  they  are 
specified  in  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  additional  provision  that  a 
certain  specific  rate  be  established  to  apply  only  when  the  ad  valorcra 
duty  calculated  under  the  law  shall  fall  below  the  equivalent  of  that 
specific  duty,  which  specific  duty  shall  be  the  minimum. 

The  specific  rates  suggested  for  this  purpose  are  IJ  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  on  white  earthenware,  including  the  weight  of  package 
and  packing  material,  and  2j  cents  per  pound  on  decorated  earthen- 
ware, including  weight  of  package  and  packing  material. 

These  rates  figure  within  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  as  applied  to 
English  earthenware  of  standard  quality  and  are  suggested  only  as  a 
safeguard  against  extreme  undervaluations;  against  the  probability 
that  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  will  soon  be  largely  increased  in 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  where  wages  are  materially  below 
those  of  England,  from  whence  nearly  all  imported  earthenware 
comes  to-day;  and  against  the  possibility  of  closeouts,  job  lots,  and 
bankrupt  stocks  being  dumped  in  this  market  at  ruinous  prices. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  special  necessity  for  such  provision,  in- 
asmuch as  the  earthenware  inaustry,  has,  within  the  past  few  years, 
been  rapidly  developed  in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  at  a  scale  of 
wages  against  which  England  and  America  are  powerless  to  com- 
pete. A  systematic  and  persistent  attempt  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  overwhelm  the  Ainerican  market  with  the  product  of  those 
potteries. 

DUTCH   AND   GERMAN   CUPS  AND  SAUCEUS. 

Cups  and  saucers  are  the  great  staples  in  pottery.  White  cups  and 
saucers  from  those  Dutch  and  German  factories  have  been  brought 
here  in  immense  quantities  at  a  declared  valuation  of  19  cents  per 
dozen  against  the  cheapest  cup  and  saucer  of  the  same  character  fi-om 
Enghind,  at  32  cents  per  dozen,  and  against  the  cheapest  of  the  same 
style  that  can  be  made  in  this  country,  at  52  cents  per  dozen.  Now 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  added  to  that  valuation  of 
19  cents  brings  the  price  of  those  Holland  cups  and  saucers  to  only  a 
little  over  30  cents  per  dozen  laid  down  in  >iew  York.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  what  becomes  of  our  market  on  cups  and 
saucers  costing  52  cents. 

The  importation  of  these  goods  was  vigorously  contested  on  the 
grounds  of  undervaluation,  and  the  price  was  materially  advanced  by 
action  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Appraisers.     The  importers,  how- 
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ever,  have  reopened  the  question  and  should  they  ultimately  win  out. 
it  would  speeaily  follow  that  plates,  bowls,  and  a  full  assortment  oi 
articles  made  in  earthenware  would  be  added  to  the  lines  produced 
by  these  Holland  potteries  and  brought  to  this  country  on  the  same 
ruinous  price  basis  as  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  which  event  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  would  become  utterly  innocuous. 

No  method  suggests  itself  as  an  effective  and  reasonable  protection 
against  this  contingency  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
specific  duty  as  above  proposed. 

INCREASED   DUTY   ASKED  ON   CHINA, 

Upon  white  and  decorated  china  we  solicit  an  increased  duty,  upon 
the  following  grounds: 

The  low  labor  cost  of  making  this  china  abroad,  the  resulting  low 
valuation  declared  at  our  ports  of  entry,  and  the  insignificant  duties 
paid  permit  the  importer  to  lay  down  German  china  at  his  ware- 
house in  New  York  at  about  the  actual  cost  of  making  American 
earthenware,  while  some  special  articles,  such  as  sugar  bowls,  spit- 
toons, salads,  etc.,  in  German  china,  are  freely  marketed  in  this  coun- 
try at  less  than  the  first  cost  of  producing  the  same  things  in  earthen- 
ware at  American  wages. 

The  women  buy  the  pottery,  and  every  woman  recognizes  the  dif- 
ference between  china  and  earthen  ware  at  a  glance,  and  knows  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  At  anything  near  an  even  price  she 
always  buys  china.  Moreover,  as  our  people  grow  more  prosperous 
they  demand  more  china  and  less  earthen  ware.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  retail  prices  on  some  lines  of  this  china  are  as  low  and  in 
some  cases  lower  than  those  on  the  better  grades  of  American  earth- 
enware. This  condition  has  prevailed  but  a  few  years,  and  as  the 
inevitable  result  the  earthenware  business  is  being  croAvded  back  to 
the  cheapest  grades.  It  is  not  increasing  in  volume,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sales  of  foreign  china  have  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  immense  advantage  enjoyed  under  the 
present  duty  by  the  foreign  china  makers  not  only  gives  them  absolute 
control  of  the  American  market  for  their  lines,  pronibiting  the  manu- 
facture of  the  same  goods  here,  but  it  enables  them  to  cut  into  and 
practically  destroy  the  only  really  attractive  and  profitable  end  of  the 
earthenware  business. 

By  those  who  do  not  understand — and  that  comprises  practically 
the  entire  population — American  potters  are  criticised  because  they 
do  not  make  china,  and  it  is  freely  asserted  that  they  lack  either  the 
knowledge  necessary  or  the  enterprise,  or  both.  This  is  in  no  sense 
a  just  criticism,  as  the  situation  is  entirely  due  to  inadequate  protec- 
tion; and  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  business  of  manufacturing 
china  will  never  be  established  in  America  until  either  wages  are  re- 
duced very  materially  or  a  tariff  levied  sufficient  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ference between  American  and  European  wages. 

LABOR   AND   RAW   MATERIALS. 

The  two  principal  items  of  cost  in  all  manufactured  goods  are  labor 
and  raw  materials.  In  some  lines  raw  materials  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  cost,  as  in  manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.    In  other 
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linos,  as  woolens,  silks,  leather  goods,  fine  furniture,  raw  materials  are 
still  an  important  item,  while  m  still  other  lines,  of  which  pottery  is 
the  most  notable  example,  labor  constitutes  almost  the  entire  cost,  the 
raw  material  being  the  crude  clays  of  the  earth — of  slight  value, 
indeed. 

Now,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  American  and  foreign 
costs  of  raw  materials,  but  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  Ialx>r 
cost.     Obviously,  therefore,  the  deg:ree  of  protection  accorded  any 

{fiven  article,  to  be  etTective  and  equitable,  must  be  high  or  low  as  the 
abor  cost  is  high  or  low,  in  comparison  to  the  total  cost  of  making 
that  article. 

For  example,  if  the  labor  cost  of  a  certain  article  were  90  per  cent 
and  material  cost  10  per  cent,  with  European  labor  at  75  cents  per 
day  and  American  labor  $3  per  day,  then  100  per  cent  duty  would 
manifo^tlv  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  labor  cost  of  an  article  were  only  10  per  cent  and  the  ma- 
terial cost  VO  per  cent,  then  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  probably  be 
ample.    That  principle  of  graduating  the  duty  according  to  the  pro- 


Cortion  of  labor  cost  has  never  been  fully  recognized  in  any  tariff 
ill  as  apnlied  to  pottery,  and  for  that  reason  the  American  potter 
has  never  liad  a  real  chance.     He  has  never  succeeded  in  makins  more 


than  one-third  the  pottery  sold  in  this  country,  and  he  never  can 
until  he  is  protected  upon  that  basis. 

In  the  government  statistics  the  production  of  American  china 
and  earthenware  is  given  at  a  total  per  annum  about  equal  to  the 
total  annual  importations  of  competitive  lines.  But  those  fig^iires 
covering  importations  are  based  altogether  upon  the  dutiable  values. 
In  order  to  establish  a  fair  comparison  witn  American  production 
it  is  proper  to  estimate  the  total  value  of  the  imported  wares  as  rep- 
resented by  the  prices  received  by  the  invporters  from  the  geneiiil 
retail  and  wholesale  trade.  AVlien  duty,  fi-eight,  importer's  protits, 
and  incidentals  are  added  the  final  market  value  of  the  goods  may 
conservatively  be  stated  as  double  the  dutiable  value. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  actual  figures  to  estimate  the  an- 
nual total  paid  by  crockery  dealers  to  American  potters  as  $2,000,000 
for  china  and  $13,000,000*  for  earthenware.  It  is  also  conservative 
to  estimate  the  total  paid  bv  china  dealers  per  annum  to  the  import- 
ers as  $22,000,000  for  china  and  $8,000,000  for  earthenware. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  verify  these  figures  on  imported  lines, 
but  no  competent  judge  will  say  they  are  too  high.  It  is  not  im- 
probable they  may  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent  too  low.  But  even 
upon  the  basis  stated  it  indicates  that  American  potters  are  doing 
about  two-thirds  of  the  business  in  earthenware,  but  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  business  in  china,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance.  A  sim- 
ple calculation  also  shows  the  American  potter  enjoys  only  one-third 
of  the  total  business  in  the  two  lines. 

LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERT. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  labor-sav- 
ing  machinery  is  employed  or  may  be  employed.  Every  such  ma- 
chine reduces  labor  cost  and  places  the  foreign  and  domestic  manu- 
facturer more  nearly  on  the  same  plane.  In  making  nottery  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  machinery  to  an  extent  to  perceptibly  decrease  the 
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cost.  Owing  to  the  delicate  and  fragile  nature  of  the  material  an 
article  never  leaves  the  hand  of  a  potter  during  any  manipulation 
except  when  it  is  burning  inside  the  kilns.  It  may  be  reasonably  de- 
scribed as  strictly  hand  work  from  the  raw  clay  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, enhancing  labor  cost  accordingly. 

Now,  you  can  run  a  machine  about  as  cheap  in  America  as  in  Eu- 
rope, but  you  can  not  run  a  man  as  cheap. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  we  have  no  advantage  in  freight 
rates.  The  rates  from  European  factories  to  some  American  cities 
are  lower  than  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  to  the  same  cities.  The 
rates  to  some  other  points  are  about  the  same,  and  at  still  other  points 
we  have  a  slight  advantage;  but,  taking  the  country  over,  the  dilFer- 
ence  one  way  or  the  other  does  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods. 

The  situation  summed  up  is  this:  Other  lines  of  manufacture  in 
this  country  have  the  protection  afforded  by  a  higher  freight  rate,  by 
labor-saving  machinery,  by  a  high  proportion  of  material  cost.  The 
potters  have  but  little  advantage  on  those  grounds.  They  have  the 
tariff  only — a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  to  stand  between  a  German  work- 
man at  75  cents  a  daj^  and  an  American  workman  at  $3  a  day,  and 
that  rate  is  hopelessly  inadequate. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  German  manufacturer  can  sell  his  china  to  a 
New  York  importer  at  a  profit.  The  New  York  importer  can  pay 
freight  and  duty  and  sell  to  the  Kansas  City  jobber  at  a  profit,  and 
the  Kansas  City  jobber  will  make  a  handsome  profit  in  selling  the 
china  to  a  retailer  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  for  less  money  than  the  first  cost 
of  making  those  goods  at  American  wages. 

Upon  flie  grounds  set  forth,  we  therefore  pray  for  an  added  duty 
on  white  and  on  decorated  china,  sufficient  to  bring  the  entire  duty  up 
to  a  point  where  it  will  approximately  represent  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  permit  the  American 
potter  to  make  a  fair  share  of  the  china  consumed  in  his  home  market. 

The  factories  are  built  and  waiting;  the  worlanen  are  immediately 
available;  the  potters  possess  the  requisite  skill  and  enterprise  to  in- 
stantly take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity.  Unless  it  is  given 
now,  the  making  of  china  in  this  country  will  be  indefinitely  deferred 
for  the  favorable  action  of  some  future  Congress,  and  china  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  unique  position  it  now  occupies,  of  being  the  only 
important  line  of  manuiactured  goods  which  we  must  buy  exclusively 
abroad  by  reason  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  schedule — prohibitive  against 
the  domestic  manufacturer. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  CHINA. 

If  this  petition  is  granted,  we  recommend  that  the  increase  take 
the  form  of  a  specific  duty,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  China  is  imported  from  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
also  from  Japan.  Cost  of  production  depends  upon  labor  cost,  which 
is  not  the  same  in  any  two  countries.  Obviously  under  an  exclusively 
ad  valorem  schedule  the  duty  on  any  given  article  will  vary  according 
to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  m  the  country  where  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, a  dozen  cups  and  saucers  may  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents  if  made 
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in  England,  while  a  dozen  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  may  pay  but 
40  cents  if  made  in  Germany,  and  only  25  cents  if  made  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  lack  of  unifonnity  in  that  system  which  is  not  far  remuved 
from  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  cotmtry  paying  the  lowest  wages. 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  a  constantly  disttirbing  element  in  the  market 
The  duty  is  not  fixed.  It  goes  up  and  down  as  wages  go  up  and 
down,  and  the  American  potter  is  in  the  dark«  never  knowing  frcMn 
one  month's  end  to  the  next  what  he  has  to  compete  against.  This 
condition  may  he  modified  and  the  duties  partially  ec^ualized  by  the 
establishment  of  a  compound  duty,  a  part  of  which  is  assessed  on  a 
fcpecitied  ba>is  of  so  many  cents  per  poimd  avoirdupois. 

Second.  Owing  to  the  endless  variety  in  shape,  in  quality  of  mate- 
rial, and  in  decoration,  represented  by  the  china  brought  to  this 
country,  together  with  irregularity  of  cost  in  different  countries,  no 
pppraiser  nor  examiner  at  our  ports  is  competent  to  pass  even  ap- 
proximately upon  the  accuracy  of  declared  values.  This  is  true  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  experience^  training,  integrity,  and  natural 
ability  of  the  appraiser. 

UXDERVALUATIOXS. 

Under  the  exclusive  ad  valorem  schedule  the  declaration  of  values 
on  china  is  largely  regulated  by  the  degree  of  conscientious  respect 
the  importer  entertains  for  our  tariff  laws.  In  the  past  the  Govern- 
ment made  every  reasonable  effort  to  verifv  values,  with  only  com- 
parative success,  but  recently  such  safegtiarcls  as  we  had  have  appar- 
ently been  removed  by  the  conditions  of  the  so-called  German  tariff 
agreement. 

The  importer  practically  returns  his  own  values  for  tariff  taxation, 
and  whether  undervaluation  is  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent 
I  am  not  going  to  positively  assert.  But  the  door  is  wide  open;  the 
opportunity  is  broad  enough  for  a  flexible  conscience,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  at  least  evade  the  exact  spirit  of  the  law  is  probably  greater 
than  human  nature  is  likely  to  resist  in  every  case.  It  may  be  be- 
cause it  might  be  done  so  easily  that  we  suspect  so  much.  At  all 
events,  that  suspicion  is  deep  seated  and  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
results  of  a  good  many  test  cases.  However,  it  is  not  intended  to 
specifically  accuse  anyone,  but  rather  to  express  the  conviction  the 
majority  of  importers  are  conscientious  in  this  respect.  Yet  we  be- 
lieve there  are  enough  who  are  not  conscientious  to  practically  defeat 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  to  reduce  that  opportunity  and  temptation  to 
undervalue  to  a  minimum,  and  that  may  be  partly  accomplished  by 
assessing  a  part  of  the  duty  upon  a  specific  basis. 

SPECIFIC   RATE  ADDED. 

If  thij?  suggestion  is  approved,  then  the  minimum  specific  duty 
that,  added  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duties,  will  afford  perceptible 
relief  from  prevailing  prohibitive  conditions,  is  a  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  including  weight  of  container  and  all  packing  materials,  on 
plain  white  china,  and  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  including  pack- 
ages and  packing  mr<terial,  on  decorated  china. 

This  added  rate  will  not  noticeably  affect  the  duties  paid  on 
strictly  art  wares,  nor  on  the  highest  grades  of  artistic  and  expensive 
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tablewares.  We  are  not  seeking  added  protection  against  such 
lines,  as  we  are  not  now  making  them,  and  probably  will  not  attemi)t 
it  until  after  becoming  established  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ordi- 
nary grades  of  china.  But  that  specific  rate  wiir reach  just  the  line 
of  dangerously  cheap  china  that  is  doing  the  damage.  It  will  reach 
to  some  extent  that  Japanese  china  now  paying  duties  so  ridiculously 
low  in  comparison  with  intrinsic  value  that  to  call  them  protection 
becomes  a  joke.  It  will  reach  those  lines  of  cheap  German  and 
Austrian  china  that  to-day  are  crowding  everything  else  out  of  the 
market,  and  putting  American  potteries  out  of  business  one  by  one, 
and  it  will  reach  them  in  a  just  and  effective  way  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  any  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  within  reason. 

PREVAILING  LOW  PRICES  IN  POTTERY. 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  against  this  change  is  that 
it  may  slightly  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  on  a  certain  line  of 
china.  That  same  argument  might  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  any 
duty  assessed  under  the  entire  bill.  But  there  is  a  special  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  considered  as  applied  to  pottery,  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  prices  on  every  kind  oi  earthenware  and  china  in  common 
usage  are  lower  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  On  the  average  they 
are  as  low,  or  lower,  than  they  were  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  tarili. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  prices  have  advanced 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  10  to  100  per  cent  on  all  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  practically  all  manufactured  products,  including  metal 
goods  and  textiles  or  every  nature.  This  universal  advance  has  car- 
ried wages  upward  with  it,  and  the  potters  have  been  obliged  to  meet 
that  wage  increase.  Not  only  do  they  pay  more  wages,  but  tlie  cost 
of  materials  and  of  fuel,  the  expense  or  traveling  and  marketing  the 
goods,  have  all  gone  upward,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  operation  is 
now  something  more  than  10  per  cent  above  what  it  was  in  1897,  with 
selling  priceslower. 

This  explains  why  the  industry  has  not  prospered  during  that 
period.  A  considerable  number  of  firms  have  abandoned  the  business 
and  converted  their  factories  for  other  purposes.  There  has  been  a 
series  of  disastrous  failures,  two  of  which  occurred  during  the  past 
summer.  One  of  these  two  failures  was  that  of  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  country  and  one  long  prominently  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  business. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  known  to  most  men  in  the  business  that 
several  others  are  just  now  hanging  by  the  eyelids  awaiting  the  action 
of  Congress  on  this  bill. 

Now,  should  this  change  result  in  a  temporary  increase  of  price  to 
the  consumer  that  increase  will  be  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  advances  that  have  been  general  in  other  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  and  as  compared  with  the  increased  earnings  of  the  people  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  greatly  prospered  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old  tariff  law,  and  although  that  law  has  resulted  in  ad- 
vancing prices  of  most  commodities,  the  people  have  enjoyed  corre- 
sponding increases  of  wages  and  an  abundance  of  work.  They  have 
indorsed  that  system  at  the  recent  election,  and  it  would  not  be  con- 
sistent to  single  out  the  pottery  business  as  the  one  that  must  meet  the 
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increased  costs  resulting  from  these  conditions  and  not  be  given  the 
corresponding  opportunity  to  make  the  goods. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  begging  favors,  but  only  as 
seeking  exact  justice. 

Appended  in  parallel  columns  are  shown  the  wording  of  the  pres- 
ent t^chedules  applying  to  pottery  and  the  suggestive  wording  for  the 
new  schedules. 

EARTUENWARE  AND  CHINA. 


Present  law. 


Par.  95.  China,  porcelain,  pa- 
rian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  including  clock 
cases  with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes, 
painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
prinfod,  gihied,  or  otherwise 
decorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  sixty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  if  plain  white  and  with- 
out superadded  ornamentation  of 
any  kind  fifty-five  per  centiim  ad 
valorem. 


Par.  OG.  All  other  china,  porce- 
lain, Parian,  bisque,  earthen, 
Bt'Hie,  and  crockery  ware,  and 
manufacture  thereof,  or  of  which 


Proposed  law. 

The  common  grade  of  yellow, 
brown,  or  gray  earthenware,  com- 
posed of  natural  unmixed  clay, 
plain,  embossed,  or  salt -glazed 
common  stoneware,  crucibles,  all 
the  foregoing  not  decorated  in 
any  manner,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ;  Rockingham  earthen- 
ware, composed  of  common  yel- 
low clay,  and  glazed  with  the 
ordinary  brown  Rockingham 
glaze,  not  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, 40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian, 
biscjue,  and  crockery  ware,  com- 
mercially known,  stamped,  and 
sold  as  such,  composed  of  a  vitre- 
ous, vitrified,  or  nonabsorbent 
body,  glazed  or  ungrlazed,  includ- 
ing clock  cases,  with  or  without 
movements,  plaques,  ornaments, 
toys,  toy  tea  sets,  charms,  vastus, 
and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted, 
stained,  enameled,  printed,  gild- 
ed, or  otherwise  decorated,  col- 
oi'ed,  or  ornamented  in  any  man- 
ner, in  or  upon  the  body  or  glaze, 
whether  for  decorative  or  utili- 
tarian purposes,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  2  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  in- 
cluding weight*  of  all  packages 
and  packing  materials;  if  not 
decorated,^  colored,  or  ornamented 
in  any  manner,  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  1  cent  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  includ- 
ing weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  materials. 

All  other  china,  porcelain, 
parian,  bisque,  and  crockery 
ware,  composed  of  a  vitreous, 
vitrified,  or  nonabsorbent  body, 
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the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  by  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or 
oiiianiented  in  any  manner,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  not  or- 
namented or  decorated,  fifty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


glazed  or  imglazed,  or  manufac- 
tures thereof,  of  which  the  same 
is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  by  whatever  name  known, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  if  painted,  tinted,  stained, 
enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or 
otherwise  decorated,  colored,  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner,  in  or 
upon  the  body  or  glaze,  whether 
for  decorative  or  utilitarian  pur- 
poses, 60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  2  cents  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois gross  weight,  including 
weight  of  all  packages  and  pack- 
ing materials;  if  not  decorated  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner, 
whether  commercially  susceptible 
to  decoration  or  not,  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  includ- 
ing weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  materials. 

Earthen,  stone,  bisque,  and 
crockery  ware,  commercially 
known,  stamped,  or  sold  as  such, 
composed  of  a  porous  or  absorb- 
ent earthen  body,  nonvitreous  or 
unvitrified,  including  clock  cases, 
with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes, 
painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  dec- 
orated, colored,  or  ornamented  in 
any  manner,  in  or  upon  the  body 
or  glaze,  whether  for  decorative 
or  utilitarian  purposes,  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  provided  such 
duty  shall  not  be  in  amount  less 
than  2J  cents  per  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, gross  weight,  including 
weight  of  all  packages  and  pack- 
ing materials;  if  plain  white,  or 
composed  of  one  natural-colored 
clay  body  and  transparent  glaze, 
not  decorated,  colored,  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  provided  such 
duty  shall  not  be  in  amount  less 
than  Ig  cents  per  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, gross  weight,  including 
weight  of  all  packages  and  pack- 
ing materials. 
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All  other  earthenware,  bisque, 
and  crockery  ware  composed  of  a 
porous  or  absorbent  earthen  body, 
nonvitreous  or  unvitrified,  glazed 
or  unglazed  and  manufactures 
thereof  or  of  which  the  same  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value 
by  whatever  name  known,  not 
especially  provided  for  in  this  act 
if  painted,  tinted,  stained,  enam- 
eled, printed,  gilded  or  other- 
wise decorated,  colored  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner  in  or  upon 
body  or  glaze,  sixty  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  provided  such  duty  shall 
not  be  in  amount  less  than  two 
and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  includ- 
ing all  packages  and  packing  ma- 
terial; if  not  decorated,  colored  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner  fifty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  pro- 
vided such  duty  shall  not  be  in 
amount  less  than  one  and  three- 
eighths  cents  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  oi  all 
pacKages  and  packing  materials. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


All  other  earthen,  stone,  bisque, 
and  crockery  ware,  composed  of 
a  porous  or  absorbent  earthen 
boay,  nonvitreous  or  unvitrilied, 
glazed  or  unglazed,  or  manufac- 
tures thereof,  or  of  which  the 
same  is  a  component  material  of 
chief  value,  by  whatever  name 
known,  not  especially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  if  painted,  tinted, 
stained,  enameled,  printed,  gikUd, 
or  otherwise  decorated  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  in  or 
upon  the  body  or  glaze,  whether 
for  decorative  or  utilitarian  pur- 
poses, 60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
provided  such  duty  shall  not  be 
m  amount  less  than  2i  cents  per 
pound  avoirdupois,  gross  weijrht, 
mcluding  the  weight  of  all  pack- 
ages and  packing  materials;  if 
not  decorated,  colored,  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  whether 
commercially  susceptible  to  deco- 
ration or  not,  55  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, provided  such  duty  shall 
not  be  in  amount  less  than  15 
cents  per  pound  avoirdupois, 
gross  weight,  including  weight  of 
all  packages  and  packing  mate- 
rials. 

W.  E.  Weu^, 
NeweU,  W.  Va. 


SUPPLEHENTAL  STATEMENT  FILED  BT  WILLIAM  BUEOESS  FOB 
THE  UNITED  STATES  POTTEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  20^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  I 
desire  to  make  a  few  further  observations. 

We  recognize  that  in  all  matters  of  controversy  the  subject  may 
be  seen  from  different  points  of  view.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
accuse  the  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Wholesalers  in 
Crockery  and  Glass  of  purposely  distorting  facts,  nor  of  willindy 
misleading  your  committee,  out,  in  their  statement,  dated  December  1, 
there  are  so  many  cleverly  compiled  figures  and  incorrect  and  twisted 
statements  as  to  mislead  your  committee  if  not  pointed  out  and 
corrected. 
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Very  few  of  the  statements  made  bear  upon  our  main  contention, 
namely,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  earthenware  and 
china  in  the  United  States  and  the  various  countries  from  whence 
these  goods  are  imported,  which  ground  we  have  fully  covered  in 
our  former  brief. 

The  inference  is  made  that  china  "  is  not,  and  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  can  not  be,  produced  in  this  country  *  *  *  on  ac- 
count of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country."  They  also  state 
"that  domestic  clay  can  not  be  used  for  making  the  seggers  "  (fire 
clay  boxes  in  which  the  ware  is  fired),  etc.  This  statement  is  a 
blank  contradiction  of  the  statement  made  before  your  committee 
by  me,  and  also  by  Mr.  Wells,  who  embodied  in  his  report  written 
statements  of  manufacturers  who  had  made,  and  are  now  making, 
china  ware  in  this  country.  This  statement  is  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact.  The  facts  are  that,  in  both  earthenware  and 
china,  we  use  a  mixture  of  imported  and  domestic  materials.  This 
is  true  also  of  the  most  of  the  Continental  potteries,  as  they,  too,  use 
in  part  materials  imported  from  other  countries. 

As  to  "  segger  "  clay,  we  have  in  this  country  greater  varieties  of 
hicrhly  refractory  clays,  suitable  for  this  purpose,  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  we  are  now  firing,  in  some  of  our  factories,  at 
higher  temperatures  than  in  most  of  the  European  factories. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  "  the  reasons  set  forth  above, 
however,  are  only  partly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  American 
china  producer.  The  other,  and  by  far  the  most  important  reason, 
is  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  not  sought  to  produce  that 
quality  of  china  which  is  demanded  by  the  American  public,  for 
the  reason  that  internal  competition  has  depressed  prices,  and  he 
has  found  it  more  profitable  to  engage  in  the  production  of  earthen- 
ware alone."  The  very  reading  of  this  sentence  should  show  the 
absurdity  of  it. 

This  statement  would  imply  that,  in  contradiction  to  their  pre- 
vious statement,  it  was  physically  impossible  to  produce  china  in 
this  country,  yet  it  had  been  produced  to  such  a  commercial  extent  as 
to  create  sufficient  competition  to  depress  the  prices  and  make  it  so 
unprofitable  as  to  force  the  manufacturers  to  engage  in  the  "  produc- 
tion of  earthenware  alone." 

The  facts  are  that  all  physical  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  pro- 
•duction  of  china;  it  has  been  and  can  be  produced  in  a  commercial 
way,  but,  on  account  of  the  very  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction between  this  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  can 
not,  under  present  conditions,  profitably  produce  these  goods. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  produce  earthenware  in  this 
country,  and  have  so  developed  the  industry  here  as  to  reduce  to  the 
purchaser  a  crate  of  earthenware,  which  was  sold  in  1852,  under  a 
'24  per  cent  tariff,  for  $05.30;  English  goods,  when  there  was  no 
^Vmerican  competition,  to  $37.59,  in  1908,  under  55  per  cent  tariff. 

ENGLISH    WARE. 

The  importers'  committee  have  laid  great  weight  on  the  large  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  package  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  to  the  duty 
levied  thereon.  The  facts  are  that,  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad, 
teparate  charges  are  made  for  the  package  and  for  the  ware.    You 
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can  readily  understand  that  if  the  packages  were  not  charged  for 
separately,  the  cost  of  the  ware  would  be  proportionately  increased. 
All  pottery  transactions  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  pack- 
ages as  being  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  merchandise,  and  duly 
should  be  levied  on  the  invoice  as  a  whole,  and  not  made  to  appear 
as  some  additional  burden  that  the  importer  alone  must  bear. 

The  charge  made  for  the  English  crate  is  large  and  contains  a  large 
profit  to  the  manufacturer,  in  percentage,  greater  than  he  receives 
on  the  ware.  An  English  manufacturer  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  his  package  account  netted  him  an  annual  profit  of  about 
$10,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  pottery  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  whose  charges  for  packages  come  within  25  per  cent 
of  the  actual  cost  of  packing,  packages,  and  packing  materials. 

In  seeking  an  example  io  illustrate  how  excessive  these  various 
charges  are,  the  importers'  committee  take  an  unusuallv  small  a^ort- 
ment  of  ware,  viz,  iil2  10s.,  and  add  thereto  the  value  of  a  large 
crate,  namely,  IGs,  9d.,  thus  showing  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
package  cost  to  the  cost  of  the  contents.  This  is  an  extreme  and 
unfair  illustration,  as  comparatively  few  crates  of  ware  are  imported 
at  a  value  of  less  than  £18. 

In  all  the  English  price  lists  at  my  disposal  I  can  not  find  a  single 
assorted  package  amounting  to  less  than  £28  I7s.  2d.,  but,  to  be  within 
fair  and  reasonable  limits,  I  take  a  £20  assortment  of  ware  as  an 
illustration. 

£20,  at  $4.88  per  pound $97.  W 

57^  per  ceut  discount .: 55.12 

42. 4S 
6  per  cent  discount 2.12 

40.  sr» 
6  per  cent  discount 2,  U2 

3S.34 
Crate,  net,  16s.  9d 4.0? 

Total  cost  of  ware  packed 42.42 

Duty  55  per  cent 2.*>.  33 

65.  75 

Inland  freljilit,  proportion  consul  fees,  etc 2.12 

Ocean  freight  to  Haltimore .SO 

Marine   insurance .  20 

68.87 
The  same  assortment  American  goods: 

List  value $160.00 

60  per  cent  discount 96.00 

64.00 
10  per  cent  discount 6,40 

57.  t» 
Package 2.50 

60.10 
Freight  from  Trenton  to  Baltimore 1.80 

61.90 
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The  same  English  assortment  delivered  at  Kansas  City  would  cost 
$73.70.    American  crate  would  cost  $68.30. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROTECTION. 

Considerable  weight  has  been  given  by  the  importers  to  what  is 
termed  geographical  protection.  This  claim  is  also  without  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Special  and  confidential  through  rates  of  freight  from 
European  ports  to  inland  ports  in  our  country  have  been  made,  which 
more  than  offset  anv  of  the  insignificant  and  incidental  charges  for 
consul  fees,  marine  insurance,  etc.  These  special  contracts  we  are  not 
able  to  present,  but  the  published  rates,  which  are  considerably  hijher, 
illustrate  our  statement: 

Freight  rates  per  hundredweight. 

[In  crates  and  slatted  boxes.] 

Cents. 

From  Trenton  to  Philadelphia  (a  distance  of  34  miles) 9 

From  Liverpool,  England,  to  Philadelphia,  (distance  3,000  miles) 8 

From  Trenton  to  Baltimore IS 

From  Liverpool  to  Baltimore 8 

From  Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati 22 

From  Trenton  to  Cincinnati 35 

From  Philadelphia  to  Louisville 22 

From  Trenton  to  Louisville 40 

From  Philadelphia  to  Chicago 22 

From  Trenton  to  Chicago 40 

From  Philadelphia  to  St  Louis 26 

From  Trenton  to  St.  Louis 47 

From  Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City 41 

From  Trenton  to  Kansas  City 82 

From  Philadelphia  to  Omaha__^ 41 

FroiD  Trenton  to  Omaha 82 

From  Philadelphia  to  St.  Paul 4a 

From  Trenton  to  St.  Paul ^ 61 

[In  barrels,  cases,  and  kegs.] 

From  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati 32 

From  Trenton  to  Cincinnati 35 

From  Baltimore  to  Chicago 32 

From  Trenton  to  Chicago 40 

From  Baltimore  to  Louisville 32 

From  Trenton  to  Louisville 40 

From  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis 38 

From  Trenton  to  St  Louis 47 

From  Baltimore  to  St  Paul 53 

From  Trenton  to  St  Paul 93 

From  Baltimore  to  Kansas  City 53 

From   Trenton  to  Kansas  City 93 

From   Baltimore  to  Omaha 53 

From  Trenton  to  Omaha 93 

The  importers'  cpmmittee  have  taken  certain  tables  from  my  state* 
merit  before  your  committee,  and  have  endeavored  to  use  them  inde- 
pendent of  other  tables  presented  at  the  same  time  which  explain  and 
qualify  each  other. 

For  example,  Table  No.  3  shows  by  comparative  figures  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  operatives  actually  earn  in  weekly  wages  173  per  cent 
more  in  America  than  they  do  in  England.  The  importers  take  this 
table  and  compare  it  with  Table  No.  5,  which  simply  gives  the  com- 
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parative  piece-work  prices  for  the  forming  of  the  ware,  which  differ- 
ence is  about  60  per  cent;  whereas  the  figures  in  Table  No.  3  include 
other  branches  not  included  in  Table  No.  5,  the  prices  in  Table  No.  5 
indicating  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  article,  on  an 
average.  Neither  Table  No.  3  nor  Table  No.  5  are  the  proper  tables 
for  actual  comparison  when  arriving  at  the  total  cost  of  pottery 
manufacture  in  America  and  in  England.  This  percentage  of  dif- 
ference is  given  in  Table  No.  8,  being  111  per  cent.  The  female  and 
apprentice  labor  of  England  being  some  of  the  great  advantages 
had  by  the  English  over  the  American  manufacturer;  this  can  not 
be  indicated  by  actual  figures. 

fkench  china. 


Reference  is  herewith  made  to  French  china.  The  statement 
therein  contained  exhibits  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  various 
countries  relative  to  machinery,  quality  of  clay,  etc.  We  have  the 
same  or  similar  machinery,  and  use  it  to  quite  as  ffreat  an  extent  as 
they  do  in  France,  and  our  materials  are  susceptible  to  its  use  fully 
as  much  as  are  the  French  materials,  but  in  both  countries  machinery 
can  be  used  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  in  the  production  of  the 
ware.  It  can  be  used  in  the  mixing  and  preparation  of  the  materials, 
in  the  forming  of  some  of  the  articles,  m  the  cleaning  of  the  ware 
after  the  first  firing,  and  in  grinding  the  edges  and  removing  im- 
perfections, but  there  the  use  of  machinery  ends.  The  placing  in 
the  kilns,  the  firing,  the  drawing  from  the  kilns,  the  stamping,  the 
glazing,  the  placing  in  the  glaze  kilns,  the  firing,  the  drawmg  from 
the  glaze  kilns,  the  selecting  and  sorting  of  the  ware,  almost  all  the 
decorating  of  the  ware,  ancf  the  packing,  is  done  by  hand. 

As  to  the  method  of  making  by  casting  or  coulage,  we  again 
affirm — the  importers'  statement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
that  it  is  about  45  per  cent  less  than  the  price  for  hand-work  pressing. 
The  following  are  exact  figures: 


Description. 


Oval  dishes: 

16  in('hf» 

14  inches 

12  inches 

10  Inches 

9inches 

Oval  baktrs.  84  inches 

Covered  dishes 

CasseroU'}* 

Soup  lureens,  3d 

tjaucc  bouts 

Sauce  tureen. 

fcuK'ars,  (it 

Creams,  6t 


Prewin{? 

CasHnff 

price  per 
100,  com- 

price per 
100,  com* 

plete. 

piete. 

Francs. 

lirann. 

24 

U2) 

23 

11.00 

16 

&i<0 

12 

6.60 

9 

4.95 

14 

7.70 

40 

22  00 

42 

2:2.10 

65 

S5.75 

40 

22.00 

45 

24.75 

15 

8.25 

12 

6.60 

It  is  true  that  the  wear  on  the  molds  is  greater  hy  the  cheaper 
process,  but  the  French  manufacturers  consider  that  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  cast  than  to  press  such  articles  as  are  susceptible  of  such 
treatment.  French  china  costs  the  manufacturer  more  to  produce 
than  does  the  German  china.  The  care  taken  in  the  production  of  the 
French  china  is  greater.    The  finish  and  quality  of  tiiis  article,  on  the 
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average,  is  superior  to  the  average  German  goods,  and  brings  a  ^eater 
price  on  the  market,  both  in  the  country  of  production  and  m  this 
countrv,  and,  considering  the  import  invoice  prices  on  which  duty  is 
paid,  tlie  percentage  of  profit  is  certainly  very  handsome,  as  acknowl- 
edge by  Mr.  Kinney,  in  his  direct  statement,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
importers'  committee  to  weaken  the  effect  of  his  statement  seems  very 
extreme. 

The  statement  is  made  that  "  the  ordinary  expenses  of  wholesale 
stock  or  a  retail  store  are  estimated  at  25  per  cent,  thus  reducing  the 
50  per  cent  gross  profit  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kinney  as  100 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent  From  this  must  be  taken  the  interest  on  the 
capital,  bad  debts,  shrinkage  in  value  on  fancy  pottery,  so  that  the 
100  per  cent  profit  heretofore  referred  to  really  becomes  a  profit  of 
not  over  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Kinney  was  referring  to  100  per  cent  profit  on  the  laid  down 
cost  of  the  goods,  whereas  the  committee  now  reduce  it  to  50  per  cent 
by  basing  the  profit  on  the  selling  price.  They  then  estimate  25  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price,  or  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  price  to  cover  the 
"  ordinary  expense  '  of  the  business,  leaving  still  50  per  cent  profit  on 
the  cost  price  from  which  to  allow  interest  on  capital,  bad  debts,  etc, 
which  are  usually  calculated  in  the  "  ordinary  expense  "  of  doing 
business,  thus  reducing  the  profit  to  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  or  30  per  cent 
of  the  cost  price. 

Exception  is  taken  by  the  importers'  committee  to  what  they  say 
"  is  absolutely  misleading  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented."  "This 
was  in  relation  to  the  importation  of  Haviland  &  Co.  of  one  dinner 
set,  valued  at  29.91  francs,  which  case  was  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers.  This  set  was  imported  as  a  single  importation, 
to  be  used  as  a  test  case,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether,  a  100-piece 
dinner  set,  with  a  floral  or  decalcomania  decoration  would  pn^^^s  the 
custom-house  at  this  low  value,  which  the  house  of  Haviland  &  Co. 
claimed  to  be  their  actual  purchase  price  from  the  house  of  Haviland 
&  Co.,  Limoges,  France. 

The  price  of  package,  transportation  fees,  etc.,  on  this  particular 
invoice,  as  presented  by  the  importers'  committee  is  correct,  but  is  so 
grossly  misleading  as  to  be  unworthy  of  use  by  them.  The  package 
charge  of  7.50  francs  on  a  set  valued  at  29.91  francs  shows  a  package 
charge  of  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  Now,  the  facts  are 
that  importations  are  never  made  in  this  way,  and  by  careful  exami- 
nation it  is  found  that  the  package  cost  is,  on  an  average,  GyV  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  goods.  It  is  true  that,  on  account  of  the  advances 
made  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  the  importer  adds  10  per 
cent  to  the  value  of  the  goods  on  entry.  Admitting  this,  we  have  the 
following  summary  of  figures,  which  indicate  the  cost  of  the  partic- 
ular set  m  question,  and  other  goods  of  similar  kind  and  value,  when 
brought  in  in  the  regular  way  and  in  the  usual  quantities: 

lOO-piece  dinner  set,  29.91  francs,  at  19.3  cents  per  franc $5. 77 

Packages,  6A  per  cent .46 

Add  10  per  cent  custom-house  advance .  58 

6.81 
r>uty,  60  per  cent 4. 08 

10.89 
6iai8— 80HED  »— 09 25 
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Freight  charges  to  seaboard |(>.  36 

Proportion  of  insurance .02 

ProiK)rtion  of  consul  fees M^ 

Ocean  frelsrht .  1S| 

Sundries .  04 

Cost  laid  down  in  United  States ll.fjO 

Selling  price  in  seto 18.  uO 

Selling  price  open  stock,  52^ranc  scale,  at  39  cents  to  the  franc 20. 2S 

Less  average  annual  rebate  10  per  cent 2,03 

Balance 18. 25 

Proportionate  package  charge .33 

Total 1S.5S 

Selling  price IS.  58 

Cost  price 11. 50 

Profit 7.08 

which  is  equivalent  to  113  J  per  cent  on  the  invoice  cost  of  the  goods 
and  package.  The  importers'  committee  claim  that  these  goods  are 
sold  on  the  "same  terms  as  other  goods;  that  is,  subject  to  a  15  per 
cent  rebate."  It  is  well  known  to  the  committee  that  this  extreme 
rebate  applies  only  to  a  very  few  customers,  who  must  purchase  from 
Haviland  &  Co.  at  least  $50,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  actual  aver- 
age rebate  allowed  does  not  amount  to  10  per  cent.  We  observe  a 
mathematical  error  in  their  calculation  of  62  francs  at  39  cents  to 
the  franc  equals  19.28  francs;  this  should  be  20.28.  This  in  itself 
would  make  quite  a  little  difference  in  their  total  allowance  for  profit, 
according  to  their  own  figures,  or  a  profit  of  27  per  cent  on  the  cost 
price  against  their  showing  of  16  per  cent  on  the  selling  price. 

GERMAN    CHINA    WABE. 

In  relation  to  the  importers  committee's  statement  that  German 
china  "  is  not,  can  not,  and  never  will  be  produced  in  this  country," 
this  has  been  fully  answered,  and  the  fact  that  such  goods  are  being 
produced  to-day  is  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  incorrectness  of  this 
statement. 

The  statement  that  the  facts  and  figures  presented  by  us  to  your 
committee  are  "  not  accurate  and  complete,"  we  leave  to  be  disproved 
by  any  competent  investigator.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  this  commit- 
tee on  Table  No.  12,  giving  the  report  from  the  Sonneberg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  by  age.  They  state 
"that  Sonneberg  is  not  the  pottery  center  of  Germany."  I  would 
add  that  Germany  has  no  one  fixed  pottery  center.  jPotteries  are 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  Coberg,  an  adjoining 
town,  in  the  same  consular  district,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Son- 
neberg, is  one  of  the  leading  ceramic  centers  of  Germany.  In  thi? 
town  the  leading  trade  paper,  namely, "  The  Sprechsaal "  is  published. 
Technical  ceramic  laboratories  are  established  there.  A  general  trade 
directory  of  the  ceramic  industry  is  published  at  Coberg.  We  pre- 
sented this  table  because  it  was  a  published  statement  made  by  a 
(Tcrman  official  body.  We  have  not,  however,  used  any  of  these 
figures  in  our  calculation  or  comparisons,  as  we  have  more  exact  and 
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definite  figures,  derived  from  towns  which  even  this  committee  must 
acknowledge  to  be  tableware  pottery  towns,  namely,  Dresden, 
Zwickau,  Bonn,  Saargamund,  and  others. 

The  importers'  committee  call  attention  to  our  Table  No.  14  as 
being  the  "  only  one  to  use,  in  which  table  reference  is  made  to  the 
difference  in  wages  between  Germany  and  America  of  33J  per  cent, 
and  Austria  and  America  of  47  per  cent."  The  most  casual  glance 
at  Table  No.  14  will  show  you  that  there  are  no  percentages  of  dif- 
ference given,  but  that  the  percentages  referred  to  are  under  Table 
No.  15,  which  refers  entirely  to  "  materials,"  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  wages.  Further  down  they  make  the  statement  that 
I  give  in  Table  No.  13  the  average  wage  of  a  kiln  man  in  Austria  to 
be  $5.28,  and  state  that  Mr.  Pepper's  report  makes  the  kiln  man's 
wages  from  $6  to  $8.12,  or  an  average  of  $7.25.  On  referring  to  Mr. 
Pepper's  report,  printed  in  the  Daily  Consular  Reports,  November 
27,  1908,  page  4,  kiln  placers  (men)  are  paid  from  $5.28  to  $5.68. 
The  committee  has  evidently  made  a  hurried  and  casual  glance  at 
this  table,  and  used  the  wage  of  the  mold  makers,  $8.12,  which  is 
j)rinted  on  the  line  above  the  kiln  placers.  These  numerous  errors 
may  have  been  the  result  of  a  hasty  compilation  of  the  committee's 
brief,  but  how  so  many  errors  of  a  misleading  character,  and  all  in 
favor  of  the  importers,  could  be  accidentally  made  is  beyond  our 
comprehensioiL 

JAPANESE   CHINA. 

The  importers  have  also  presented  numerous  statements  which 
j'our  committee  must  recognize  as  being  incorrect.  For  example: 
"  The  majority  of  Japanese  goods  are  ornamental,  and  less  than  1 
per  cent  for  practical  purposes ;  that  the  product  is  too  frail  for  daily 
use,  and  the  decorations,  as  a  rule,  too  elaborate."  The  facts  are,  that 
the  demand  for  many  of  the  articles  which  have  been  formerly  im- 
ported, in  the  way  of  cheap  ornamental  goods,  has  greatly  de- 
creased, and  their  importations  have  fallen  off,  but  the  more  staple 
goods,  for  useful  purposes,  have  been  and  are  being  imported  in  m- 
creasing  quantities,  and  are  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  all  classes  of 
our  people,  such  as  sugar  bowls,  cream  pitchers,  teapots,  chocolate 
sets,  tea  plates,  cups  and  saucers;  those  well  informed  in  Govern- 
ment circles  state  that  from  50  per  cent  to  76  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
goods  imported  are  for  "  practical  purposes." 

Second.  The  statement  is  made  tnat  the  cheapest  cup  and  saucer 
imported,  without  package,  is  37^  cents  per  dozen.  To  the  contrary, 
we  know  of  cups  and  saucers  at  the  cost  of  32  cents  per  dozen ;  how 
much  b^low  this  cost  we  do  not  know.  This,  you  will  remember,  is 
decorated  china,  which  cost  is  about  equal  to  that  of  plain  white 
English  earthenware. 

Third.  The  statement  is  made  that  "  the  cheapest  7  plate  costs 
in  the  factor}^  90  cents  per  dozen."  We  know  of  plates  being  im- 
ported at  34  cents  per  dozen. 

Fourth.  The  statement  is  made  that  "  no  dinner  sets,  platters,  or 
large  toilet  pieces  are  made  in  Japan."  This  statement  we  also  dis- 
pute, as  complete  dinner  sets  were  imported  from  Japan  several 
years  ago.  These  goods  were  too  high  priced  for  this  market,  and 
therefore,  could  not  compete  with  the  German  china,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  such  goods  can  be  made  in  Japan,  have  been  made  in 
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Japan,  and  preparation  is  now  being  made  to  produce  sets  at  values 
which  can  compete  with  other  similar  goods  in  this  country. 

Fifth.  "  That  there  is  only  one  factory  in  Japan  using  improved 
machinery."  In  contradiction  to  this  statement  we  would  say  that, 
according  to  the  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  for  Japan  for 
1908,  we  learn  that  there  are — 

Potteries  run  by — 

Steam  eugiues  generating  7,304  horsepower 111 

Gas  engines 5 

Petroleum  engines 10 

Dynamos ■ 6 

Direct  electric  current 7 

The  Japanese  water  wheel 10 

We  also  learn  that  in  1897  there  were  25,667  operatives  producing 
pottery  ware  to  the  value  of  6,163,070  yen,  while  in  1906  there  were 
28,257  operatives  producing  in  value  13,385,982  yen,  or  an  increase 
of  11  per  cent  in  labor  producing  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  product 

Is  it  not  a  fair  conclusion  that  improved  machinery  must  have 
played  an  important  part  in  this  enormous  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  the  operatives,  when  you  consider  the  difference  between 
the  crude  hand  methods  compared  with  the  power-driven  modem 
machinery  used  in  the  handling,  mixing,  and  preparing  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  in  the  forming  of  such  articles  as  are  capable  of  being 
made  by  machinery  as  used  by  all  European  and  American  potteries  ? 

Sixth.  That  ''  the  merit  and  popularity  of  the  Japanese  china  is 
due  to  the  hand  painting,  which  can  not  be  imitated  by  any  other 
nation."  We  acknowledge  that  no  nation  can  compete  with  the 
Japanese  in  producing  the  particular  hand  work  reierred  to  in  a 
commercial  way.  We  also  would  add  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Japanese  can  and  do  copy  anything  produced  by  other  nations,  and 
therein  lies  the  chief  danger.  Samples  of  goods  are  sent  from  this 
country  and  are  reproduced  by  the  Japanese  at  a  small  percentage  of 
the  American  cost. 

Seventh.  The  56  testimonial  letters  referred  to  are  interesting  in 
a  way,  but  do  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  positive  statements  that 
were  made  that  large  contracts  formerly  supplied  by  the  domestic 
manufacturers,  for  scheme  purposes,  have  been  placed"  for  Japanese 
goods. 

Eighth.  The  statement  that  the  Japanese- Russian  war  gave  a  big 
impetus  to  the  importation  of  Japanese  goods  is  true,  but  with  the 
further  statement  that  "  it  was  only  temporary  "  we  do  not  agree, 
as  several  factories  are  being  completed  in  Japan  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  American  market. 

Ninth.  The  statement  that  Japanese  china  ware  "  is  entering  into 
keen  competition  with  domestic  productions  in  the  field  of  5  and  10 
cent  stores  is  without  foundation  "  needs  hardly  to  be  answered,  as 
a  glance  into  such  establishments  proves  how  largely  these  goods  are 
being  used.  They  further  state  that  "  large  and  showy  articles  are 
what  the  trade  demands."  We  would  simply  ask  the  question.  How 
large  and  showy  an  article  in  pottery  did  you  ever  buy  for  5  or  10 
cents?  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  china  handled  by  these  stores  con- 
sists of  small  articles,  which  are  sold  at  prices  at  which  much  inferior 
goods  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country. 
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UNDERVALUATION. 

The  importers'  committee  makes  the  statement  that  when  "  the 
manufacturer  comes  here  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  duty  to 
the  point  of  prohibition,  and  alleges  undervaluation,  ask  him  to 
prove  the  charge."  For  proof  of  this  charge  we  would  refer  you  to 
the  records  of  the  Board  of  Greneral  Appraisers.  The  importers 
propound  a  hypothetical  question  and  give  a  hypothetical  answer,  as 
follows: 

If  the  importers  are  entering  their  goods  at  prices  which  they  pay  for  them, 
and  these  prices  are  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in  the  usual  whole- 
Bale  quantities,  then,  manifestly  they  are  complying  with  the  strict  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Wb  fully  agree  with  this  question  and  answer.  The  exception,  how- 
ever, that  we  take  is  that  the  values  at  which  the  goods  are  in  many 
cases  invoiced  to  this  country  are  not  the  values  at  which  they  are 
''  usually  sold  in  wholesale  quantities  to  all  the  world  "  in  the  country 
of  production.  The  invoice  price  may  be,  and  in  most  cases  we  believe 
is,  the  price  actually  paid  by  the  importer,  but  the  fact  that  he 
actually  paid  the  invoice  price  for  the  goods  does  not  thereby  consti- 
tute that  to  be  the  dutiable  market  value. 

The  importers,  on  referring  to  this  question  of  market  value,  made 
the  following  statement : 

This  peculiar  state  of  mind  is  one  which  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
does  not  appear  to  adopt,  and  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  German  ware,  the 
whole  question  resolves  itself  into  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Burgess  does  not 
agree  with  the  board  as  to  what  the  market  value  of  the  merchandise  is. 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  I  beg  to  quote  the  following  letter  from 
the  Hon.  Marion  De  Vries,  president  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers : 

Board  of  United  States  General  Appratsers, 

641  Washington  Street,  New  York,  January  6,  1909. 

William  Burgkss,  Dsq., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  yours  of  January  5,  1909,  whreein  you  make 
Inquiry  as  to  "  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  constitutes  the  dutiable  or 
foreign-market  value  of  Imported  merchandise,"  I  would  respectfully  state  that 
what  constitutes  foreign-market  value  of  dutiable  merchandise  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion  by  the  board,  but  is  fixed  by  statute.  Section  10  of  the  customs 
administrative  act  states  dutiable  value  to  be  "  the  actual  market  value  and 
wholesale  price  of  merchandise  at  tlie  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  has  been  import e<i." 

Section  3  of  the  customs  administrative  act  requires  the  invoice  of  imported 
merchandise,  when  not  obtained  by  actual  purchase,  to  set  forth: 

"The  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the  time  of  ex- 
pr)rtation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from 
whence  imported;  that  such  actual  niarlvet  value  is  the  price  at  which  the  mer- 
cliandise  described  in  the  invoice  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  In 
Raid  markets,  and  that  it  is  the  price  which  the  manufacturer  or  owner 
malting  the  declaration  would  have  received,  and  was  willing  to  receive,  for 
such  merchandise  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  in  the  usual  wholesale 
quantities." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Cliquot's  Champagne 
(3  Wallace,  114  et  scq.)  states: 

"  The  market  value  of  goods  is  the  price  at  which  the  owner  of  the  goods  or 
the  purchaser  holds  them  for  sale;  the  price  at  which  they  are  freely  offered 
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in  the  market  to  all  the  world ;  such  prices  as  dealers  in  the  goods  are  willing  t«^ 
receive,  and  purchasers  are  made  to  pay,  when  the  goods  are  bought  and  sold 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  You  will,  therefore,  perceive,  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  goods  is  not  the  standard." 

This  was  instruction  given  to  the  Jury  by  the  court  below,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Sui)reme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Marion  De  Vbies,  President. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  asked  for  nothing  more  than 
what  is  definitely  and  fully  specified  in  the  law. 

As  to  all  of  these  we  would  refer  you  to  the  records  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

Every  official  connected  with  the  handling  of  pottery  recognizes 
that  it  IS  one  of  the  most  difficult  articles  of  importations  to  properiy 
appraise,  contrary  to  the  statement  made  "  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  undervalue  merchandise  like  crockery,"  "  because  the  values 
are  so  well  known."  It  has  taken  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
assisted  by  the  special  agents  abroad,  the  Special  Commission  headed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  expert  examiners 
connected  with  the  Government,  two  years  to  find  out  what  is  ap- 
proximately the  market  value  of  French  goods,  the  difficulty  being 
greatly  augmented  by  diplomatic  interference. 

In  relation  to  the  Holland  goods  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
value  at  which  the  merchandise  was  sold  was  "  absolutely  verified," 
and  that  the  Netherlands  Government  itself  investigated  the  matter, 
and  found  that  the  ''  invoice  prices  were  the  correct  prices  at  which 
the  goods  were  sold,"  and  sold  to  other  countries  at  identically  the 
came  prices  that  they  were  sold  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
strength  of  this  representation  by  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  that  the  goods  coming  from  Holland 
should  be  passed  on  the  invoice  value.  At  a  recent  hearing,  these 
statements  have  been  proved  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
and  the  goods  have  been  advanced  far  beyond  the  previous  advance 
of  19  per  cent,  as  published  in  reappraisement  circular  No.  1912, 
January  12,  1909.    A  few  of  the  many  advances  are  as  follows: 
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As  to  the  official  German  export  figures  of  $8,114,848  as  compared 
with  our  import  figures  of  $5,153,943,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
explain  away  the  difference,  by  the  fact  that  "  they  have  assumed 
that  each  and  every  ton  of  incrohandise  exported  is  valued  at  the 
round  figure  of  1,050  marks."    Now,  this  method  of  arriving  at  values 
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by  the  German  Government  is  not  based  on  a  haphazard  guess,  but 
has  been  based  on  actual  and  exact  calculations. 

In  December  of  each  year  the  statistical  office  sends  question  sheets 
to  chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  asking  for 
average  values  by  weights  of  each  class.  The  unit  of  weight  for  the 
estimate  is  the  "  droppelzentner  "  or  double  hundredweight,  which  is 
equivalent  to  100  kilograms. 

In  February  of  each  year  the  statistical  commission,  of  160  experts, 
who  cover  the  whole  field  of  commerce,  is  convened.  This  commission 
is  divided  into  20  groups  or  boards.  The  group  which  has  to  deal 
with  porcelain  and  earthenware  is  group  No.  6,  consisting  of  7  ex- 
perts. The  replies  received  from  various  chambers  of  commerce, 
manufacturers,  etc.,  are  laid  before  this  board,  and  from  materials 
thus  furnished  the  boards  establish  an  average  price  per  "  doppel- 
zentner."  The  following  is  a  translation  of  some  ojf  the  rules  laid 
down  for  fixing  values : 

No.  1. — ^JVholesale  prices  serve  as  a  basis  for  appraising  values. 
The  average  of  the  prices  upon  which  delivery  contracts  were  based 
throughout  the  year  shall  be  ascertained  for  each  statistical  class. 

No.  3. — The  price  paid  by  the  foreign  buyer  shall  serve  funda- 
mentally as  a  constant  value.  For  carrying  out  this  principle  the 
price  oi  the  goods,  at  the  time  of  crossing  the  border,  shall  be  de- 
termined. Upon  export,  there  shall  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods 
at  the  place  from  which  dispatched,  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance, 
charges,  etc.,  at  the  customs  border. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  although  the  German  export  figures 
are  not  taken  directly  from  the  invoices,  nor  do  they  purport  to  be 
the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  actually  purchased,  yet  they  are 
approximately  the  actual  and  recognized  home  market  value  of  the 
goods  in  Germany,  as  based  on  figures  thus  ascertained  through 
official  sources.  If  therefore  it  has  been  proven  from  data  secured, 
as  above,  that  2,200  pounds  in  weight  of  china,  on  the  average,  is 
worth  1,650  marks,  and  2,200  pounds  of  earthenware  is  worth  500 
marks,  is  it  not  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  entered  values  of  the 
goods  imported,  as  recorded  in  the  United  States  Government  Import 
Statistics,  are  greatly  below  the  recognized  value  of  the  same  goods 
in  the  wholesale  markets  of  Germany,  and  that  the  goods  imported 
are  invoiced  at  values  considerably  below  the  recognized  foreign 
market  value  of  the  merchandise  in  Germany? 

To  show  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  computing  values,  the  total 
German  export  figures  for  all  merchandise  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  import  figures  of  all  merchandise  coming  from  Germany 
into  the  United  States,  vary  very  little.  Taking  the  average  figures 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  the  variation  between  the  total  German 
export  figures  to  the  United  States  and  the  total  American  import 
figures  from  Germany  is  only  IJ  per  cent,  showing  that  their  method, 
as  a  whole,  is  extremely  accurate  and  carefully  worked  out. 

To  arrive  at  this  close  balance  of  figures,  where  the  export  figures 
of  china  and  earthenware  are  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  United  States 
import  figures,  there  must  be  some  German  export  figures  below  the 
American  import  figures ;  as,  for  example,  the  export  value  of  cement, 
which  pavs  a  specific  dutv  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  for  1907,  was 
$679,535,  the  United  States  import  figures  were  $1,016,246. 
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The  accurate  comparison  of  the  Gterman  and  American  figures  on 
many  of  the  various  commodities  imported  is  impossible  on  account 
of  the  very  different  grouping  of  the  merchandise. 

Again,  another  explanation  has  been  offered  that  goods  exported 
from  Germany  for  South  and  Central  America,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
has  been  credited  to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  swell  the  total 
exports  to  the  United  States.  This  statement  is  hardly  tenable,  inas- 
much as  special  accounts  are  kept,  showing  exportations  to  these 
various  countries  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  The  German  export 
figures,  as  well  as  the  United  States  import  figures,  include  all  ship- 
ments to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  question  is  further  asked,  "  How  under  these  circumstances 
(our  customs  administrative  regulations)  can  any  one  man  under- 
value ?  It  would  be  necessary  to  get  all  the  shippers  on  the  other  side 
into  collusion  with  all  the  purchasers  on  this  side  to  accomplish  re- 
sults." If  the  importers'  committee  desire  to  call  the  trade  asso- 
ciation a  matter  or  "  collusion,"  very  good,  for  such  is  the  case,  be- 
cause a  trade  organization  or  band  does  not  exist  for  the  regulation 
of  selling  prices  m  Germany,  and  two  prices  do  exist,  namely,  one  for 
the  home  trade  and  the  other  for  the  export  trade ;  some  concerns  are 
in  the  association  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  hold  them- 
selves free  to  make  special  or  independent  prices  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  "  The  history  of  the  custom-house  demonstrates " 
that  this  condition  was  discovered  to  exist  within  the  past  two  years, 
and  numerous  advances  in  values  by  our  appraising  officers  were  made 
after  this  discovery. 

In  this  connection  we  would  refer  you  to  the  importers'  statement 
on  page  GG84,  that  three  advances  have  been  made  in  the  selling  price 
of  German  goods,  namely,  "  10  per  cent  in  1900 ;  increased  to  15  per 
cent  in  1907 ;  and  again  to  20  per  cent  in  1908."  This  statement  is 
true,  but  in  very  many  cases  these  advances  or  "  aufschlogs  "  were 
not  added  to  the  importers'  invoices  until  they  were  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  appraiser  after  the  above-mentioned  discovery  was  made. 
In  many  cases  this  advance  was  fought  by  the  importing  houses,  but 
the  appraiser  was  as  uniformly  sustained  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisei-s.  In  some  cases  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  made  on  the 
invoice  an  additional  discount  of  8  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  to  offset 
part  of  this  advance. 

The  importers'  committee  also  seemed  to  think  that  Mr.  Payne's 
experience  while  in  Europe,  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  take 
two  bills,  one  at  the  actual  purchase  price,  the  other  for  custom- 
house purposes,  is  "easily  explainable."  The  whole  trend  of  the 
committee's  statements  along  this  line  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
official  records  of  the  United  States  custom-house,  in  relation  to  the 
many  advances  made  on  imported  pottery  wares,  during  the  past 
five  years,  is  as  "easily  explainable."  The  following  are  a  few  or  the 
many  hundred  instances  of  advances  made,  for  the  purpose  of  refer- 
ence, if  so  desired:  "  Keappraisement  of  merchandise  bv  United 
States  appraisers,"  No.  3S4;^,  No.  3944,  No.  4004,  No.  7093,  No.  7872, 
No.  8310,  No.  8987,  No.  9747,  No.  3844,  No.  4020,  No.  4714,  No.  5886, 
No.  58S9,  No.  5943,  No.  0228,  No.  Gr)88,  No.  6614,  No.  6756,  No.  7041, 
No.  7520,  No.  7650,  No.  7651,  No.  7772,  No.  7774,  No.  12402,  and 
others. 
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PROPOSED  PLAN  OP  LEVYING  DUTY  ON  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  THIS 

COUNTRY. 

The  importers  also  make  the  following  statement,  that  "  they  (re- 
ferring to  myself),  under  cover  of  being  Treasury  agents,  have 
been  permitted  to  examine  invoices,  and  after  five  years  of  strenuous 
effort,  their  machinations  in  regard  to  this  matter  have  come  to 
naught."  This  sentence  embodies  three  deliberate  and  malicious 
falsehoods,  for  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  ground  to  stand 
upon.  The  writer  never  represented  himself  as  being  a  Treasury 
agent,  was  never  on  that  account  permitted  to  examine  any  in- 
voices, and  the  efforts  of  the  last  five  years  have  enabled  us  to  pro- 
duce evidence  upon  which  very  many  advances  in  values  have  been 
made.  For  corroboration  of  these  facts  I  refer  you  to  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  the  present  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Hon.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  and  to  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  or  any  of  its  members.  The  investiga- 
tions abroad  made  by  me  were  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  in  connection  with  representatives  of  that  depart- 
ment. The  following  are  copies  of  my  letters  of  introduction  issued 
by  the  Treasury  and  State  departments,  under  which  I  was  enabled 
to  render  assistance  to  our  Government: 

Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington,  March  19,  lOOi. 
To  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  of  the  United  States, 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  instance  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  William  Burgess,  chairman.  Inter- 
national Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  is  to  go  abroad  to  assist  the 
special  agents  in  Investigating  the  undervaluation  of  pottery. 

I  cordially  bespealc  for  Mr.  Burgess  such  assistance  and  courtesies  as  you 
may  be  able  to  extend,  consistently  with  your  official  duties. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient   servant, 

Fkancis  B.  Loomis,  Acting  Secretary. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Sfxretary, 
Washington,  March  18,  190i, 

Mr. , 

Confidential  Agent,  Paris,  France. 
Sir:  This  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  William  Burgess,  chairman  International 
Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  Is  going  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  investigating  the  undervaluations  of  pottery.  You  are  directed  to  give 
Mr.  Burgess  every  assistance  possible  and  afford  him  all  proper  information 
without  however,  disclosing  the  names  of  importers  of  merchandise. 
Respectfully, 

R.  B.  Armstrong, 
Assistant  Secretary, 

In  relation  to  the  impossibilitjr  of  ascertaining:  the  wholesale  selling 
price  in  this  country,  the  claim  is  made  "  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  fixed  market  value  even  in  staple  goods,  whereas  for  fancy  wares 
a  great  variation  of  the  selling  price  is  caused  by  irregular  costs." 
This  sentence  follows  closely  on  their  statement  regarding  the  sta- 
bility and  uniformity  of  the  selling  prices  abroad,  namely,  "  so  far 
as  market  values  abroad  are  concerned,  they  are  confined  to  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  of  export,  and  manifestly  the  prices 
are  more  or  less  uniform  througjhout  the  several  markets  when  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  quantities  in  which  merchandise  is  bought  and 
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sold  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  factory  price  abroad  is  far  more  fixed  and  uniform  than  the  sell- 
ing price  here."  These  sentences  seem  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other. 

In  this  connection  the  importers'  committee  take  occasion  to  distort 
our  statement,  "  few  of  the  so-called  experts  have  any  knowledge  of 
foreign  market  value  other  than  the  knowledge  obtained  through  the 
invoices  of  the  importers,"  by  stating  that  "  this  simply  charges  that 
the  present  appraising  officers  are  inefficient  and  unable  to  properly 
execute  the  duties  of  their  office."  You  can  readily  surmise  the  wject 
in  their  making  such  a  statement.  The  fact  is  that  we  know  of  few 
men  more  efficient  in  the  handling  of  the  information  within  their 
reach,  but  when  that  information  is  limited  to  the  invoices  of  the  im- 
porters, and  practically  all  other  information  is  obtained  through  the 
same  channel,  we  simply  state  what  the  appraising  officers  themselves 
have  repeatedly  said,  that  "  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  the 
information  they  possess."  When  fuller  information  is  within  reach 
of  the  appraising  officers  it  is  remarkable  what  results  they  do  obtain. 
The  decision  just  rendered  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  in 
relation  to  the  Holland  earthenware,  illustrates  this  fact  perfectly. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  reasons  we  have  already  given 
for  desiring  the  change  proposed,  but  we  wish  to  assure  your  com- 
mittee that,  in  the  minds  of  many  "  sane  and  honest  business  men,'' 
as  well  as  high  government  officials,  who  have  daily  to  do  witii  these 
matters,  the  proposition  is  practicable  and  desirable. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  PLAN. 

The  importers'  committee  also  makes  the  statement  that  "in  the 
first  place,  this  is  utterly  impracticable  and  has  been  heretofore 
fully  discussed  by  this  committee,  in  connection  with  previous 
tariir  acts,  and  discarded  as  unwise  and  improper."  To  this  we 
would  reply  that  such  a  proposition  as  we  nave  made  has  never 
hven  pre>eiited  at  previous  tariff  hearings.  Previous  suggestions 
Avere  somewhat  complicated  on  account  of  the  rate  of  duty,  both 
s|)C('iric  and  ad  valorem  varying  with  the  grade  and  description  of  the 
luerchjuulise.  The  present  proposition  is  simple  and  absolutely  prac- 
ticable, the  gross  weight  of  the  package  being  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain,  and  upon  that  the  specific  rate  of  one  or  two  cents  per 
])()und  is  to  be  calculated.  It  would  be  necessary  to  pack  the  deco- 
lated  and  un(le(*orated  goods  separately,  but  many  schedules  in  the 
l)resent  tariff  law  embody  this  provision.  "The  enormous  expense 
to  the  Government "  referred  to  would  consist  in  the  Government's 
ascertaining  the  gross  weiirht  of  packages  contained  in  the  invoice, 
separating  them  only  so  far  as  the  decorated  and  the  undecorateil 
nierchanclise  were  concerned.  The  proposition  is  straightforwanl 
and  verv  simple,  and  the  shipper,  importer,  and  government  employee 
can  easily  understand  it. 

The  illustrative  examples  given  by  the  importers  in  their  statement 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  'VVays  and  Means  under  date  of 
December  1,  1908,  embody  goods  of  the  lowest  value  as  compare^l 
with  their  weight,  and  although  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  tho 
equality,  we  are  satisfied  from  the  prices  given  that  they  are  inferior. 
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or  second  or  third  quality  of  ware.  The  same  claim  for  geographical 
pi()t^H»tion  is  made,  also  the  cost  of  the  packages  being  included  in 
their  calculations  of  percentages  of  protection.  As  stated  above,  the 
cost  of  the  package  and  packing  charge  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
total  cost  as  are  the  goods  themselves.  The  geographical  protec- 
tion is  eliminated  by  the  much  cheaper  freight  rates  granted  foreign 
ccnntries. 

Illustrating  and  confirming  this  statement,  I  quote  from  the  testi- 
iiiony  given  before  the  Interrftate  Commerce  Commission,  October 
14,  1008,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Dakin,  a  report  of  the  firm  of  Pitkin  &  Brooks, 
of  Chicago,  whose  senior  member  is  a  member  of  the  importers' 
committee.  He  stated  that  "  within  a  comparatively  few  years  this 
(ierman  business  has  come  to  be  a  very  large  factor  in  the  trade." 
And  again,  "  I  will  say  right  here  that  the  low  freight  rates  that  have 
heretofore  existed  on  import  goods  have  also  been  a  considerable 
factor  in  making  the  business  as  large  a  business  as  it  is." 

So  far  as  foreign  inland  freight  is  concerned,  it  should  be  no  more 
considered  an  element  of  protection  than  should  be  the  difference  in 
freight  rates  between  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  We 
have  lower  rates  to  the  eastern  states.  East  Liverpool  has  lower  rates 
than  we  do  to  the  western  cities.  This  claim  of  geographical  pro- 
tection should  not  have  any  consideration  as  an  element  of  protection. 

The  importers'  committee,  in  very  impressive  manner,  states  that 
"other  industries  in  their  infancy  have  been  protected  and  have 
grown  strong  by  virtue  of  protection,  and  are  willing  to  come  forward 
honestly  and  say  '  we  do  not  need  protection.' "  We  congratulate  any 
industry  which  is  in  a  position  to  come  before  you  and  make  this  state- 
ment, but,  as  we  stated  at  the  opening  of  our  remarks  at  the  hearing, 
few,  if  any,  industries  in  this  country  produce  goods  in  which  the 
labor  element  enters  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  we 
come  before  you  honestly  ana  say  "  We  do  need  protection. "  We 
need  all  the  protection  we  have  asked.  We  believe  we  have  dem- 
onstrated clearly  and  emphatically  why  we  need  this  protection. 

Other  nations  have  made  special  provision  for  fostering  the  ceramic 
industries.  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  all  have 
their  royal  potteries.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  none  of  these 
royal  plants  pay  their  running  expenses.  They  are  used  as  experi- 
mental plants,  as  technical  scKools,  as  means  for  the  development  of 
the  industry,  and  for  setting  a  pace  for  any  who  may  adopt,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  the  results  oi  the  experimental  work  performed  in 
these  establishments. 

In  the  importers'  brief  of  January  1  we  also  find  many  statements, 
most  of  which  have  little  bearing  upon  the  subject,  but  the  fallacy 
of  some  of  these  statements  we  dasire  to  point  out. 

In  this  brief  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  interject  personalities, 
which  we  regret,  and  which  we  know  will  have  no  weight  with  your 
committee. 

We  make  no  pretensions  of  asking  you  to  change  the  pottery  tariff 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue.  We  make  such  suggestions 
as  we  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  the  further  devel- 
oping of  our  industry. 

In  one  paragraph  they  tell  you  that  we  are  charging  fraudulent 
undervaluation.  In  another  paragraph  they  point  out  I  "  declare 
emphatically  that  I  have  never  seen  evidence  of  fraudulent  invoic- 
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ing."  (This  is  not  exact.  I  did  say  we  had  never  tried  to  discover 
fraud.)  Then,  by  some  logic  of  their  own  they  bring  in  the  names 
of  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed  houses  in  the 
United  States,  and  say  that,  if  we  make  charges  of  undervaluation 
in  certain  directions,  then  these  firms,  such  as  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
etc.,  "  are  guilty  of  fraudulent  practice,  and  they  should  be  indicted, 
tried,  and  convicted  and  suflFer  the  pains,  fines,  and  forfeitures  that 
are  provided  for  in  the  existing  law.^'  They  base  their  argument  on 
a  false  premise  and  arrive  at  an  absurd  conclusion,  a  "  reductio  ad 
absurdum,"  namely,  "if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  undervalua- 
tion, it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every  one  of  these  men  to 
undervalue  because  the  market  value  fixed  by  the  appraising  officer 
is  the  same  for  one  and  all." 

They  also  state  that  we  are  "  quite  willing  to  impute  fraud,  and 
allow  this  committee  to  be  misled,"  and  then  refer  to  the  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  official  German  export  figures  and  the  Ameri- 
can import  figures. 

This  ground  we  have  already  fully  covered.  The  letters  from  the 
commercial  attache  of  the  German  consulate-general  simply  rehearse 
what  I  have  already  stated. 

They  state  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wells,  and  myself  do  not  agree 
as  to  what  we  want,  and  also  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  by  stating 
that  we  ask  for  a  specific  rate  upon  china  and  earthen  ware,  and  then 
ask  for  a  "  change  of  base  for  dutiable  purposes,  etc.,  giving  as  their 
reasons,  the  same  as  before,  namely,  undervaluation  and  mcreased 
protection." 

We  simply  refer  you  to  Mr.  Wells's  statement,  "  Now  we  express 
our  opinion  that  we  could  manage  to  worry  along  if  every  dollar 
of  the  duty  that  the  law  contemplates  we  should  have  w^ere  in-, 
creased.  I  hope  I  am  understood  in  that.  If  you  will  figure  what- 
ever the  equivalent  of  the  American  value  is  to  the  present  dutv  on 
foreign  value,  then  I  know  we  can  collect  every  dollar  of  it,  and  the 
American  potter  will  ask  nothing  more,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  business  of  foreign  wares  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
foreign  china  especially,  I  mean.  But  if  that  proposition  is  not 
practicable,  if  it  can  not  be  changed  in  that  way,  then,  we  are  obliged 
to  urge  strongly  that  relief  be  given  to  us  in  some  other  form,  espe- 
cially against  the  importations,  wonderfully  increasing,  of  china.  We 
do  not  ask  any  additional  protection  against  the  receipts  of  English 
earthenware,  because,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  they  haven't  rapidly 
increased."  . 

Again  they  try  to  illustrate  what  the  minimum  specific  rate  on 
earthenware  would  amount  to  so  far  as  Holland  white  goods  are 
concerned.  They,  however,  use  the  specific  rate  proposed  for  dec- 
orated goods,  and  show  that  it  would  amount  to  65  per  cent  on  cui)s 
and  100  per  cent  on  plates.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  specihc 
rate  as  applied  to  the  Holland  goods  would  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease, based  on  the  values  at  which  the  goods  have  been  invoiced  and 
imported,  which  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  have  just  decide<l 
must  be  advanced,  as  above  mentioned,  to  make  foreign  market  value. 
Why  did  they  not  cite  the  English  earthenware  which  is  properly 
valued?  The  Holland  and  continental  earthenwares  are  exactly  the 
articles  we  desire  this  minimum  specific  rate  to  control  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  these  gross  undervaluations. 
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We  resent  the  statement  that  we  "  are  ashamed  to  ask  for  openly 
and  attempt  to  disguise  behind  these  compound  rates."  The  mini- 
mum specific  rate  for  earthenware  is  desired  only  as  a  check  to  prevent 
continent rl  goods  coming  to  this  country,  paying  duty  on  values  less 
than  the  earthenware  from  England.  We  desire  an  additional  duty, 
over  and  above  what  we  now  have,  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  white  china 
and  2  cents  per  pound  on  decorated  china,  as  additional  protection 
for  the  development  of  the  china  industry  in  this  country. 

They  further  state  that  "  the  government  officials  have  the  right  to 
call  for  all  information,  and  to  oblige  an  importer  to  produce  his 
books,  showing  details  of  his  transactions,  etc."  That  is  very  true, 
but  the  government  officials  can  not  compel  the  foreign  producer,  or 
the  foreign  exporter,  to  produce'  his  books  and  show  the  values  at 
which  he  is  selling  his  goods  in  the  country  of  production,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  importer  in  this  country  does  not  know  what  those  values  are. 

They  also  state  that  "  no  importer  or  manufacturer  of  pottery  is 
capable  of  saying  whether  such  (diplomatic)  entanglements  have 
ever  occurred."  Such  a  statement  displays,  to  say  the  least,  gross 
ignorance  of  what  has  occurred  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in,  Holland 
within  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  same  is  of  common  knowledge, 
and  to  be  more  specific,  the  state  correspondence  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  distinctly  and  specific- 
ally refers  to  pottery  ware  coming  from  Holland,  which  correspond- 
ence, in  the  light  of  the  trial  just  closed,  clearly  shows  that  the 
promises  and  agreements  were  based  upon  false  statements  made  to 
the  foreign  office  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  through 
that  office  to  our  State  Department,  in  note  dated  March  23,  1907, 
viz :  "  The  merchandise  is  not  sold  here  and  is  made  for  export  only." 
The  reply  to  which  I  quoted. 

The  importers  make  a  truthful  statement  when  they  say :  "  The 
expenses  of  the  pottery  dealer,  whether  wholesaler,  importer,  or 
even  American  manufacturer,  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  doing  business  in  other  commodities,  on  account  of  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  wares,  which  necessitate  greater  care  in  packing,  han- 
dling, and  shipping."  What  applies,  therefore,  to  loreign  goods 
applies  also  to  domestic  products.  They  then  state  that  the  expenses 
of  doing  business  is  25  per  cent  of  the  selling  value.  This  statement 
is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  because  it  is  admitted  by  the  importer 
that  there  is  a  gross  profit  of  100  per  cent  on  certain  goods;  so  that  25 
per  cent  of  that  Felling  price  would  be  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  upon 
the  cost  price.  We  do  not  know  of  any  house  basing  its  expenses  upon 
anything  other  than  the  cost  price  of  an  article.  When  we  gave  the 
illustration  of  what  the  duty  would  be,  based  upon  the  selling  price 
in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  cost  price  abroad,  granting 
the  expense  to  be  10  per  cent,  the  duty  to  be  60  per  cent,  and  the 
profit  to  be  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount,  the  sum  would  be  187 
per  cent,  and  that  a  duty  of  32  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  would 
be  equivalent  to  60  per  cent  on  the  base  price,  we  had  no  intention  to 
use  these  figures  except  for  an  illustration  (see  above  quotation  from 
Mr.  Wells's  statement).  If  it  were  found  that  the  actual  expense  of 
landing  goods  in  this  country  was  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  that 
more  flian  10  per  cent  gross  profit  would  be  required  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  usual  wholesaler's  profit  in  this  country,  then  that  was  a 
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matter  to  be  arrived  at  by  your  committee.    The  figures  given  were 
used  simply  as  an  illustration. 

The  importers'  committee  seems  to  want  to  complicate  the  ques- 
tion by  bringing  in  three  classes  of  sellers;  first,  the  importer  him- 
self, then  the  wholesaler,  and  again,  the  still  smaller  dealer.  Our 
answer  to  that  was  that  the  duty  should  be  levied  on  the  usual  whole- 
sale price  as  sold  to  the  wholesale  dealer  in  usual  wholesale  quanti- 
ties. We  fail  to  see  why  such  a  proposition  is  "  unsoluble  and  com- 
plicated to  the  last  degree." 

Again  thev  ask  the  question,  "  But  how  is  it  possible  to  know  what 
a  man  would  be  willing  to  take  for  his  goods  which  he  does  not  desire 
to  sell  in  any  way?  "  I  think  the  (jrovernment  would  have  no  hesi- 
tancy about  asking  the  man  the  question,  and  the  man  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question  and  giving,  if  necessary,  the 
percentage  of  profit  he  considered  ought  to  be  added  for  such  pro- 
posed wholesale  sales. 

The  importers'  committee  makes  the  deliberate  assertion  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  assert  that  undervaluation  does  not  exist,  and  that  even 
if  it  did  exist  it  could  not  nullify  or  lessen  the  protection  they  now 
have;  and,  further,  that  this  proposition  is  more  than  they  really 
need,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  overprotected."  If  the  goods  nve 
valued,  for  example,  at  one-half,  is  not  one-half  the  protection  lost? 

The  importers  show  how  the  present  tariff  has  developed  the 
pottery  industry.  They  also  show  how  the  American  potter  has 
been  able  to  produce  ware  of  quality  satisfactory  to  the  American 
consumer,  and  has  been  able  to  sell  it  to  the  consumer  at  prices  lower 
than  similar  goods  coming  from  England. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  acknowledging  both  of  these  charges,  as 
we  have  shown  how  that  development  has  taken  place  along  the  lines 
of  earthenware. 

The  same  is  true  in  connection  with  the  development  of  pottery 
for  sanitary  use,  which  the  importers,  although  none  of  them  are 
inteiested  in  this  line,  recommend  that  the  protection  on  this  par- 
ticular commodity  should  be  reduced  one-half. 

AVe  acknowledge  that  the  Government  is  obtaining  scant  revenue 
from  duties  collected  on  sanitary  earthenware,  but  we  also  are 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  thousands  of  our  pottery  opera- 
tives are  being  employed,  at  very  high  wages,  in  this  particular  line 
of  pottery  manufacture. 

In  this  connection  we  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  fifteen  years  ago  no  such  thing  as  a  porcelain  bath  tub  was  made 
in  this  country,  the  price  of  the  imported  article  then  being  about 
$150.  To-day  these  goods  are  made  almost  entirely  in  this  country, 
and  a  better  article  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $50. 

The  importers'  committee  then  proceed  to  show  you  what  a  crate 
of  earthenware  costs  the  American  potter  to  produce.  At  this  point, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  importers'  committee,  we  venture  to  stat** 
that  they  have  gone  beyond  their  dei)th.  They  are  in  a  field  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  They  take  certain  items  based  partly  on  our 
Table  No.  5  of  piecework  prices.  Adding  these  tog^ether  arrive 
at  the  sum  of  $0.3G.  They  then  "  estimate  "  that  there  is  about  1,0(>0 
pounds  of  material  at  $12  per  ton,  or  $(>.  They  then  "  estimate  "  for 
coal,  placing,  drawing,  dipi^ing  and  value  of  glaze,  $6,  showing  a 
total  co-t  of  $18.30. 
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We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  items  of  expense  not 
calculated,  namely,  molds,  labor  cost,  materials;  saggers  or  firing 
cases  for  first  fire,  labor  cost,  materials ;  clay  wads  for  sealing  saggers 
during  first  fire^  cost  of  preparing,  materials;  percentage  of  loss  in 
first  fire;  brushmg  and  stamping  of  ware;  transferring  of  ware  to 
dipping  house;  cleaning  after  dipping;  stilts,  spurs,  and  pins,  ma- 
terial, labor  cost;  saggers  or  firing  cases  for  second  fire,  materia U 
labor  cost;  clay  wads  for  sealing  saggers  during  second  fire,  cost  of 
preparing,  material ;  percentage  of  loss  in  second  fire ;  cost  of  finisli- 
ing,  "  dressing  and  polishing  "  ware ;  warehouse  expenses,  warehouse- 
man, selectors,  ware  carriers;  management  expenses,  superintendent, 
foremen,  kiln  firemen,  engineer,  teamster;  steam  for  drying  and  heat- 
ing purposes;  keep  of  team,  wagons,  and  carts;  office  expenses. 

Then  again,  their  "  estimate  "  of  $12  per  ton  for  the  clay  differs 
from  the  ordinary  potter's  cost  by  $8  per  ton.  The  clay  when  ready 
for  use — ^that  is,  after  being  weighed,  mixed,  sifted  or  lawned,  pressed 
and  "pugged,"  or  compressed  to  dispel  air  bubbles — cost  of  manu- 
facturer, approximately,  $20  per  ton.  No  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  rent  of  plant,  hghting,  repairs,  insurance,  taxes,  depreciation, 
and  many  other  incidentals  which,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  quite 
a  large  percentage,  so  you  can  readily  imderstand  how  far  short  of 
the  actual  cost  their  "  estimate  "  comes. 

For  the  purpose  of  accurate  comparison,  as  to  cost,  properly  figured 
out  and  along  the  lines  followed  by  the  English  pottery  manufac- 
turer, we  give  the  cost  of  20  dozen  plates  in  detail : 

English  C08i  for  20  dozen  7-inch  plates. 


Clay,  taken  In  biscuit: 

168  pounds  at  3b.  6d.  per  cwt 

168  pounds  at  1  cent  per  pound. 
Making: 

Actual  wages  2s.  6d 

Actual  wages  4i  cents 


Biscuit  (first  fire): 

6  saggers,  at  2^1.  each,  to  cover  all  cost  of  biscuit 

9  saggers,  at  8  cents  each,  to  cover  all  cost  of  biscuit. 


Ixxw  in  biscuit,  6i  per  cent 

Glaze: 

13  pounds,  at  Ifd.  per  pouni  — 

13  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  . 
Qlost  (second  fire): 

13  saggers,  at  4d.  each 

15  saggers,  at  12  cents  each 

StUta,  spurs,  and  pins 


Loasinglost,  10  per  cent 

Add  for  working  expenses,  33i  per  cen  t 

Add  for  selling  expense,  cash  discount,  and  profit,  221  per  cent., 
Gross  selling  price  per  dozen 


English  cost. 


«.  d. 

5    3 


2    6 


Equivalent. 

Sl.'JU 


7 

1  10 


4    4 


29    7 
1    5} 


.GO 


.80 


American 

Ct)St. 


.  2.16 
.14 


.44 


1.04 

".'is' 


16    6 

I    7i 

3.96 
.39 

G.  20 
.62 

18     U 
6       i 

4.35 
1.45 

6.  S2 
2.27 

24    2 
6    5 

6.80 
1.30 

9.09 
2.W 

7.10 
.35i 


81. 6» 


.90 


2.58 


3.30 
.2U 


.Qb 


1.80 
.25 


You  will  observe  from  the  al)ove  authentic  and  accurate  figures 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  "  estimates  "  (guesswork  \ 
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of  the  importers'  figures.  The  same  gross  inaccuracy  runs  through 
all  their  "estimates."  It  is  therefore  needless  to  take  your  time  in 
disproving  them.  For  example,  the  very  absurd  method  of  showing 
the  duty  paid  on  a  dozen  7-inch  plates  compares  with  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  single  item  of  wages  paid  in  the  mere  forming  of 
the  ware,  viz,  that  the  difference  in  wage  cost  is  3.8  cents  and  the 
protection  is  40  cents  per  dozen. 

From  the  above  calculation  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ccwnponent 
parts  of  the  total  cost  of  pottery,  as  illustrated  by  the  7-inch  plate, 
are  in  relation  to  each  other  as  follows:  Taking  the  making  or  form- 
ing cost  and  the  clay  as  the  unit  or  100  per  cent,  the  kiln  work,  includ- 
ing the  fuel  and  all  direct  charges  connected  with  the  same,  is  107 
per  cent;  the  glazing,  etc.,  26  per  cent;  the  loss  in  first  and  second 
firing,  32  per  cent;  and  the  incidentals  and  working  expenses,  83 
per  cent 

Now,  applying  these  relative  values  to  the  cost  of  100  7-inch  vitri- 
fied plates  referred  to  by  the  importers'  committee,  we  find  a  very 
different  cost.    In  brief  their  statement  is  as  follows: 

Their  guess  at  cost  of  crate, 

100  dozen  7-lnch  plates,  at  6  cents  per  dozen $6. 00 

Printing    (estimated),  10  cents  per  dozen 10.00 

1C.00 

Cost  of  material . 9.<^> 

Cost  of  firing,  dipping,  glazing,  etc 10. 00 

Total , 35. 00 

The  true  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  illustration  given  above. 
should  be  as  follows: 

300  dozen  7-inch  plates  (vitrified  ware),  at  9.2  cents  per  dozen $0.  20 

Cost    of   material , 15. 00 

Cost  of  material  and  labor  (100  per  cent) , 24.20 

Kiln  work,  fuel,  etc.  (107  per  cent) 25.  vSO 

Glaze,  etc.  (26  per  cent) 6.29 

Loss  (two  fires)    (32  per  cent) 7.74 

Incidentals  and  working  expenses  (88  per  cent) 21.41 

85.41 

Printing  100  dozen  plates,  at  20  cents  per  dozen 20. 00 

Color  and  decorating  incidentals 2.50 

Total 107. 01 

Add  for  selling  commission,  cash  discount  and  profit  (20i  per  cent) 22, 11 

130.02 

These  goods  are  sold,  as  stated,  for  $130,  thus  showing  that  the 
gross  profit  does  not  amount  to  22^  per  cent,  usually  allowed  for  in 
the  English  calculation,  but  is  really  20J  per  cent. 

The  importers'  committee  brand  as  an  "  absolute  falsehood "  an 
insignificant  statement,  in  relation  to  a  question  asked  me  by  Mr. 
Gaines,  as  to  whether  Macy  &  Co.  had  a  factorjr  in  Germany.  In 
explanation  of  my  answer,  will  state  that  while  in  Carlsbad  I  saw 
in  a  neighboring:  town  a  building  on  which  the  name  of  L.  Strauss 
&  Sons  was  visible,  and  a  near-by  establishment  on  which  was  the 
name  of  Siegl  &  Co.,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  one  was  the 
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storehouse  and  the  other  the  decorating  establishment  of  L.  Strauss 
&  Sons,  who  are  affiliated  with  Macy  &  Co.  My  informant  may 
have  been  in  error.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  the  correctness  of 
the  statement,  from  the  additional  fact  that  from  testimony  before 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  it  would  seem  that  L.  Strauss  & 
Sons  purchased  white  goods  from  various  factories  and  had  them 
decorated  at  Siegl  &  Co.,  while  Siegl  &  Co.  rendered  a  bill  for  the 
full  amount  of  tne  completed  article,  and  from  the  additional  fact 
that  all  goods  coming  from  Siegl  &  Co.  were  imported  by  the  house 
of  L.  Strauss  &  Sons.  I,  however,  fail  to  see  any  materiality  in  this 
point  made  by  the  importers'  committee. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  whole  scheme  of  the  im- 
porters was  to  mystify  and  befog  the  simple  proposition  laid  before 
your  committee.  We  have  presented  facts  and  figures  to  show  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  detail,  item  by  item ;  then  we 
have  taken  these  items  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  enter  into  the 
product  and  have  shown  you  the  total  percentage  of  difference  in  the 
finished  product. 

Our  request  is  of  the  simplest  character,  our  first  desire  being  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  percentage  of  duty  on  the  American  selling  value 
of  the  imported  goods  as  that  now  paid  on  the  foreign-market  value. 
Second,  it  this  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  at  this  time,  we  desire 
that  the  duty  on  earthenware  ffoods  remain  where  it  is,  with  the 
proviso  that  this  duty  shall  not  oe  in  amount  less  than  IJ  cents  per 
pound  on  white  and  If  cents  per  pound  on  decorated  ware,  gross 
weight;  and  that  on  china  ware  we  be  granted  the  same  ad  valorem 
rate  as  under  the  present  law,  with  the  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  white  china  and  2  cents  on  decorated  china,  gross  weight. 

Our  point  of  view  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  importers,  but 
leaving  out  all  consideration  of  undervaluation,  or  other  conditions, 
the  situation  of  the  American  potter  is  summarized  in  a  concise  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Henry  Witte,  of  the  large  importing  house  of 
Bawo  &  Dotter,  of  New  York,  during  a  recent  conversation,  taken 
from  his  point  of  view,  namely: 

"  The  trouble  with  you  American  potters  is  not  undervaluation,  but 
you  are  up  against  the  labor  proposition ;  your  labor  cost  is  too  high." 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Wm.  Burgess, 
For  the  United  States  Potters'  Association. 


STATEMENT  STTBHITTED  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  WHOLESALEBS  IN  CBOCKEBT  AND  GLASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 
CoM^mtTEB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  The  following  statement  is  made  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wholesalers  in  Crockery  and  Glass : 

This  association  has  a  membership  of  approximately  70  whole- 
salers, who  are  dealing  in  both  domestic  and  imported  pottery  and 
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glassware.  The  interests  of  the  other  wholesalers  in  this  country  are 
also  represented  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  interests  are  abso- 
lutely the  same  as  ours.  About  $25,000,000  are  invested  and  many 
thousands  of  American  wage-earners  are  employed.  We  feel,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  your  committee  of  the  reasonableness 
of  our  attitude,  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  altogether  exce^ve 
and  should  therefore  be  reduced.  We  feel  that  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  28,  1894,  known  as  the 
"  Wilson  Act,"  to  wit,  30  per  cent  and  35  per  cent,  are  ample  for  the 

Eurposes  of  securing  that  measure  of  protection  which  is  demanded 
y  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  or  labor,  with  a  fair  and  reason- 
able profit  added. 

This  measure  of  protection,  of  course,  should  be  applied  to  that 
class  of  merchandise  which  enters  into  actual  competition  with  the 
wares  produced  by  the  American  manufacturers.  It  is  presumed,  in 
other  words,  that  a  protective  tariff  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
assessment  of  duty  on  merchandise  which  is  not,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  can  not  be,  produced  in  this  country.  The  great 
body  of  merchandise  produced  by  the  American  potter  is  earthen- 
ware, and  the  reason  why  earthenware  has  succeeded  and  the  pro- 
duction of  china  has  failed  is  not  due  to  the  provisions  of  any  par- 
ticular tariff,  to  any  difference  of  market  value  or  undervaluation, 
but  simply  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country.  Earthenware 
requires  a  common  clay,  less  skill  is  expended  in  its  manufacture, 
and  a  very  much  lower  degree  of  heat  is  employed  to  fire  it  than  is 
the  fact  with  china.  That  the  domestic  clay  can  not  be  used  for 
making  the  seggars  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  wherever  the 
manufacture  of  china  has  been  attempted  the  clay  has  been 
imported — imported  from  countries  where  the  physical  conditions 
are  such  that  this  class  of  merchandise  can  be  manufactured  to  ad- 
vantage. The  reasons  set  forth  above,  however,  are  only  partly 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  American  china  producer.  The 
other,  and  by  far  most  important  reason,  is  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  not  sought  to  produce  that  quality  of  china  which  is 
demanded  by  the  American  public,  for  the  reason  that  internal  com- 
petition has  depressed  prices  and  he  has  found  it  more  profitable  to 
engage  in  the  production  of  earthenware  alone. 

We  can  not  too  forcibly  reiterate  our  views  that  the  duties,  in  order 
to  constitute  the  proper  line  of  protection,  be  fixed  at  30  and  35  per 
cent.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  more  clear  to  your  committee, 
we  shall  discuss  tne  conditions  attaching  to  importations  coming 
respectively  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

ENGLISH  WARE. 

It  has  been  represented  to  your  committee  that  in  1898  the  amount 
of  goods  shipped  from  England  to  this  country  was  valued  at  $2,709,- 
000,  and  that  to-day  it  is  just  $100,000  less^han  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when,  in  1884,  it  was  $2,986,806.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
can  hardly  be  argued  with  any  great  degree  of  merit  that  the  present 
protection  is  necessary.  But  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the 
exact  facts  are,  we  append  herewith  certain  tabulations,  showing  that, 
on  the  basis  of  30  and  35  per  cent,  the  protection  amounts  to  65^ 
per  cent  on  English  granite,  62^  per  cent  on  P.  G.  English  white,  and 
64f  per  cent  on  English  transfer  decorated  ware. 
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Orate  English  white  granite,  best  make :  £    s.    d. 

Factory  gross 12  10    0 

Less  57i  per  cent  /5/5 7  14    1 


Net 4  15  11        Cost $23. 40 

Crate,   net 16    9        Cost 4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  consul's  fee  and  bill 

of  lading 2. 08 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .  80 

Marine  insurance .  20 


Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States,  before  duty  is  added 30. 58 

Duty  on  crate  30  per  cent $1.23 

Duty  on  ware  30  per  cent .^^    7. 02 


8.25        Cost 38.83 

Cost    of    ware    at  factory,  $23.40.     Protection,  including  duty, 
freight,  and  charges,  663%  per  cent. 

No.  a — Crate  P.  6.  English  white,  best  make : 

£    s.  d. 

Factory,   gross 12  10  0 

Less  52J  per  cent  /5/5 6  12  0 


Net 5    7    3        Cost $26.17 

Net  crate 16    9        Cost 4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  of  consul's  fee  and 

bill  lading 2. 08 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  Insurance .  20 


Cost  at  seaboard,  before  duty  is  paid 33. 35 

Duty  on  crate,  30  per  cent $1. 23 

Duty  on  ware 7.85 


9.08 


42.43 

Cost    of    ware    at  factory,  $26.17.     Protection,  including  duty, 
freight,  and  charges,  62J  per  cent. 

Crate  of  English  transfer  decorated  ware,  best  malse : 

£     8.  d. 

Factory,  gross 12  10  0 

Less  20  per  cent  /5/5 3    9  6 


Net 9    0    6        Cost $44.04 

Crate,  net 16    9        Cost 4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  of  consul's  fee  and 

bill   lading 2. 08 

Sea  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .  25 


Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 51. 27 

Duty  on  crate,  35  per  cent $1.43 

Duty  on  ware,  36  per  cent 15. 41 

16.84 


68.11 
Cost  of  ware  at  factory,  $44.04.    Protection,  including  duty,  freight, 

and  char^,  54}  per  cent. 
When  it  comes  to  the  proposition  of  assessing  duty  at  the  rate  of 

55  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  on  these  same  grades,  it  was  shown  in 

Mr.  Kinney's  statement  that  the  total  protection  was,  respectively, 

95  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  and  81  per  cent 
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Mr.  Wells,  in  making  his  statement,  testified  that  the  cost  of  a 
100-piece  American  dinner  set,  Homer  Laughlin  Onnpany  pattern 
H  94,  decorated  white  and  gold,  5-inch  plate  exhibit,  was  $4.50,  and 
that  the  corresponding  Engfish  set,  similarly  gilded,  was  $5.50. 
'  The  following  are  the  facts  in  the  case : 

lOO-pIece  dinner  set,  domestic  cost $4.50 

Price  to  large  buyer,  open  stock 6.49 

Price  to  medium  buyer,  open  stock 7.30 

game  set  English  ware  at  seaport,  cost  before  duty  paid 5.06 

Cost,  duty  paid 7.91 

Price  when  sold  to  large  buyer  in  crate  lots  (of  10  sets) 9.  7r« 

Price  when  sold  to  medium  buyer  In  crate  lots  (of  10  sets) 10. 73 

No  wonder  that  the  American  potters  express  themselves  as  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  present  protection  against  these  wares,  when 
they  can  and  do  undersell  the  imported  goods  to  the  extent  of  70 
per  cent  or  more.  Under  such  conditions  a  duty  of  56  per  cent  and 
00  per  cent  is  preposterous,  and  30  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  would  be 
more  than  generous  protection. 

Figures  do  not  lie,  but  they  may  convey  a  wrong  impression.  It 
appears  in  Table  No.  3,  submitted  by  Mr.  Burgess,  showing  the  vireekly 
earnings  of  American  potters  to  oe  173  per  cent  higher  than  the 
English.  Conceding  that  the  figures  are  correct,  the  question  arises, 
How  does  the  American  operative  earn  178  per  cent  more  wh^i  his 
rate  per  piece  is  only  60  per  cent  more,  again  accepting  the  figures 
given  as  correct,  althougn  we  personally  nnd  about  50  per  cent  to 
be  the  correct  difference  1 

The  answer  is  very  clear.  The  American  operative  produces,  in 
his  week's  work,  from  70  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  more  ware  than  the 
English  worlanan.  In  Table  No.  8  it  is  shown  that  the  English  plate 
maker  gets  $6.90,  while  the  American  gets  $20.23.  If  we  increase 
the  English  wage  60  per  cent  it  would  be  $11.04  for  the  same  amount 
of  work  produced.  The  difference  between  the  actual  wage  earned 
by  the  American  operative,  namely,  $20.23  represents  over  80  per  cent 
more  production,  so  that  in  this  lies  the  enormous  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  American  potter. 

We  think  that  it  should  be  prominently  brought  before  your  com- 
mittee that  sanitary  ware,  tiles,  and  common  yellow  ware  are  practi- 
'  cally  prohibited  under  the  present  duty.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  revenue  whatever,  and  the  duty  now  provided  should  be 
substantially  reduced. 

Sanitary  ware,  tiles,  and  common  yellow  ware  are  practically  pro- 
hibited under  present  duty,  hardly  a  shipment  arriving  a  year.  jFor 
sanitary  we  recommend  a  duty  of  25  and  30  per  cent. 

Cents  per  square  foot. 
Tiles  (Schedule  B,  sec.  88) ;  duty: 

Plain  underglazed,  1  color,  exceeding  2  square  Inches  In  size 2 

Glazed,  encaustic,  etc.,  valued  at  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot-      4 
Glazed,  encaustic,  etc.,  value  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot 6 

Section  94 :  Pe'  ««nt  ad  valorem. 

Common  yellow,  etc.,  not  decorated 10 

Rockingham,  not  decorated 25 

Rockingham,  decorated SO 
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FRENCH   POTTERY, 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  situation  in  France  we  find  that  the 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  china  ware  is  shipped  to  this  country  from 
Limoges,  and  we  have  in  this  connection  the  admission  of  the  potters 
themselves  that  whereas  these  goods  have  an  exclusive  patronage, 
they  do  not  threaten  the  industry  here.  It  is  true  that  machinery 
is  very  largely  used  in  French  factories  at  the  present  time  and  that 
all  the  plates,  saucers,  platters,  salad  bowls,  and  cake  plates  are 
made  by  machinery.  These  machines  are,  incidentally,  sold  all  over 
the  world,  and  if  tne  American  potters  do  not  make  use  of  them  it  is 
due  to  their  lack  of  enterprise,  or  to  the  more  probable  reason  that 
the  coarseness  of  their  clay  makes  it  impossible  to  use  machinery  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  can  be  done  with  French  clays.  As  to  casting,  or 
coiilage,  as  the  Frendi  term  it,  the  process  does  not  reduce  the  cost  as 
lar^ly  as  has  been  represented,  and  while  there  is  a  saving  in  labor,  the 
molds  wear  out  much  more  quickly  and  there  is  a  greater  proportion 
of  inferior  goods.  In  addition  it  is  admitted  by  the  domestic  potter,  in 
a  hearing  before  your  committee,  that  the  French  pottery  operative 
does  not  work  as  hard  and  his  pay  is  higher  than  is  the  case  in  some 
other  European  countries.  Hence  the  cost  to  the  French  potter  of  his 
product  is  considerably  increased.  It  certainly  seems  unreasonable 
to  demand  an  increased  protection  against  Limoges  ware,  which 
already  sells  for  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  that  at  which 
domestic  ware  is  sola.  Of  course,  while  this  fact  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  impression  should  obtain  that  Limoges  ware  can  be 
sold  at  any  greater  measure  of  profit  than  is  obtained  on  the  sale 
of  domestic  ware.  In  the  pottery  business  the  expenses  are  unusually 
great  on  account  of  the  bulky  nature  and  fragile  character  of  the 
goods,  which  require  more  labor  in  handling  and  greater  space  for 
storage.  The  ordinary  expenses  for  wholesale  stock  or  a  retail  storo 
are  estimated  at  25  per  cent,  thus  reducing  the  50  per  cent  gross  profit, 
which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kinney  as  100  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent 

Srofit,  and  from  this  must  be  taken  the  interest  on  the  capital,  bad 
ebts,  shrinkage  in  value  of  fancy  pottery,  so  that  the  100  per  cent 
profit  heretofore  referred  to  really  oecomes  a  profit  of  not  over  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

At  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
held  November  28,  1908,  a  statement  appears,  made  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
concerning  the  price  at  which  certain  china  is  imported  into  this 
country  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  subsequently  sold  to  the  trade. 
This  statement,  while  based  on  correct  figures,  is  absolutely  mis- 
leading in  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented. 

Mr.  Burgess,  referring  to  a  certain  set,  states:  "That  set  pays  a 
duty  on  29.91  francs,  at  19^  cents  a  franc." 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  before  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers that  only  one  set  was  entered  at  this  figure,  on  a  test  invoice 
per  S.  S.  La  Savoie,  dated  Limoges,  June  11.  1907  (file  No.  45782, 
invoice  No.  22831).  All  other  importations  are  entered  at  least  10 
per  cent  higher  than  this  figure,  through  additions  on  entry  following 
reappraisements. 

TsLking,  however,  this  invoice  from  which  Mr.  Burgess's  figures 
must  have  been  taken,  we  wish  to  call  your  committee's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  omitted  to  add  the  cost  of  package  (7.50  francs), 
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making  the  total  market  value  in  Limoges  on  which  duty  is  paid 
87.41  irancs,  or  $7.93,  instead  of  $5.77,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

The  cost  to  the  importer  is  further  increased  hj  the  nondutiable 
items  of  transportation,  loading,  and  insurance,  which  appear  on  the 
invoice,  amounting  to  3.19  francs,  or  $0.62,  making  the  total  cost  as 
per  invoice. 

1  dinner  set  and  packing $7.  S3 

eo  per  cent  duty 4.76 

Transportation,  loading,  insurance .62 

13.  SI 

The  ocean  freight,  custom-house  brokerage,  consul  fee,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  statement,  as  figures  for  the  two  first  items  are 
not  available  from  the  records  before  the  general  appraisers,  and  the 
consul  fee  is  the  same  for  a  large  as  for  a  small  shipment. 

Mr.  Burgess  must  have  obtained  his  figures  concerning  the  whole- 
sale price  from  a  reliable. source,  and  we  will  not  contend  their  accu- 
racy except  for  the  fact  that  in  the  experience  of  the  members  of  the 
trade  they  have  always  purchased  sets  of  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Burgess  on  the  same  terms  as  their  other  goods;  that  is,  subjed; 
to  a  15  per  cent  rebate  and  a  cash  discount  of  2|  per  cent.  This 
would  make  the  wholesale  price : 

62  francs,  at  89  cents $19.28 

Less  17i  per  cent  rebate  and  discount 3, 37 

15.91 
It  therefore  appears  that  this  set,  imported  at  a  cost  of  $13.31, 
would  be  sold  for  $15.91,  a  difference  of  $2.60,  showing  a  profit  of  16 
per  cent  on  the  selling  price.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
at  least  10  per  cent  is  added  on  entry  of  re^lar  importations  to  the 
price  quoted  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and  that  all  charges  incidental  to  land- 
mg  the  goods  in  New  York  have  not  been  included,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  profit  made  by  the  importers  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  would 
appear  irom  this  gentleman's  statement. 

One  tonneau  porcelaine,  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York,  stenmer  La  Savoie  da 
Havre,  merchandise  parties  de  Limoges  le  11  juin,  1907,  H.  &  Co. 

11442  1  douz.  asslettes  plates,  8i  ranson,  21241A 6.00 

46Eal  douz.  asslettes  plates,  6i  ranson,  21 241 A 3.21 

1  douz.  asslettes  creuses,  6J  ranson,  21241A 3.24 

1  douz.  asslettes  creuses,  4J  rnnson,  21241A 2.15 

1  douz.  drageoirs,  ranson,  21241A 1.16 

1  Plat  ovals,  10  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21 241 A .78 

1  Plat  ovals,  14  rauson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A 1.70 

1  Plat  creaux.  Si  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A .91 

1  Casserole  2,  No.  1  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241 A 2,31 

1  asslette  beurre.  No.  1  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21 241 A 1.38 

1  sauciere  &  plx.  s.  anse.  No.  1  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241 A 1.42 

1  ravier,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241 A .41 

1  moiistardier  rond.,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A .20 

1  Sucrier,  50  cent.,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241 A .09 

1  Cremler,  25  cent.,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241.\ .38 

1  douz.  palres  tasses  the  1  boule,  ranson,  A.  D.  O.,  21241A 4.96 

29.91 
1  tonneau  et  emballnge 7.50 

Prix  met  du  marche  lei  sans  les  frals 37.41 
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Cout  du  transport  au  port  d'embarquement,  50  E  a  40  Fr.  les  100  E.  2. 00 
Cout  du  chargement,  1  colis 1.10 

8.10 

Assurance .09 

Legalisation 13.00 

Francs 53.60 

One  cask  porcelain,  Haviland  &  Co.,  New  York.  Steamer  La  Bavoie,  from 
Havre.    Merchandise  leaving  Limoges  June  11,  1907,  H.  &  Go. 

11442—1  dozen  plates,  flat,  81  ranson,  21241A 5.00 

46Ka— 1  dozen  plates,  flat,  6i  ranson,  21241 A 8.24 

1  dozen  plates,  deep,  6^  ranson,  21241A 3.  24 

1  dozen  plates,  deep,  4^  ranson,  21241A 2. 15 

1  dozen  Ind.  butters,  ranson,  21241A 1. 16 

1  oval  dish,  10  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A .  78 

1  oval  dish,  14  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A 1. 70 

1  baker,  2d  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A .  91 

1  cassarole,  No.  1,  2d  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A 2.31 

1  butter  and  dr.  No.  1,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241 A 1.88 

1  boat  and  std.  No.  1,  unhid.,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241 A 1.42 

1  pickle.  No  1,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A___- .  41 

1  mustard  round,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A .  20 

1  sugar,  6  tass,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A .  69 

1  cream,  6  tass,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  21241A .36 

1  dozen  pr.  teas,  boule  Ist,  ranson,  D.  G.  H.,  23  241 A 4. 96 

29.91 

1  cask  and  packing 7. 60 

Net  market  value  here  without  expenses 37.41 

Cost  of  transportation  to  shipping  dock,  50  kgs.  at  40.  Fc.  pr  100  kgs  —  2. 00 
Cost  of  loading 1. 10 

8.10 

Insurance .  09 

Consul  fee 18. 00 

Francs 53. 60 

GERMAN  CHINA  WARE. 

With  recard  to  the  situation  in  Germany,  the  fact  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  the  class  of  merchandise  which  is  brought  to  this  coun- 
try from  Germany  is  not,  can  not,  and  never  will  be  produced  in  this 
country.  The  ar^ment  of  the  domestic  potter  with  respect  to  this 
class  of  merchandise  is  that  if  a  man  has  an  orange  grove,  the  country 
should  prohibit  the  importation  of  apples,  because  the  man  who  eats 
the  apme  won't  have  an  appetite  for  the  orange.  We  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  French  china,  which  does  not  enter  into  competition 
with  the  domestic  article  even  in  this  indirect  way,  should  have  pro- 
hibitive duties  assessed  against  it  in  order  to  keep  out  German  china, 
which  fills  a  demand  in  the  American  home  which  the  domestic  potter 
can  not  and  does  not  supply.  We  do  not  believe  in  free  trade,  but  we 
certainly  do  believe  in  fair  play,  and  we  do  not  think  that  this  com- 
mittee diould  be  misled  by  facts  and  figures  which  are  not  accurate 
and  complete.  In  this  connection  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  Sonneberg  is  not  the  potterv  center  of  Germany,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  table  presented  oy  the  Sonneberg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce refers  to  that  class  of  pottery  which  is  used  in  making  dolls; 
that  is,  china  doll  heads  and  limbs,  china  bathing  babies,  bisque  orna- 
ments and  trinkets,  etc.  There  are  a  number  oi  factories  in  this  dis- 
trict making  this  class  of  wares,  and  as  the  items  are  mostly,  in  fact 


€sriiiiri^^'^,  poiii7»»L  "ie  -v.  irk  s  ianB  ^rincrpiZj  by  women  and 
aumicL  It  j?  -rnt^r^f'ir*  -msieaaiing  ii  vumt  r?.^  report  in  compari- 
«a  ■^-To.  -le  '¥'i;z!»«*  ir  rinntg-=yir^  matfrg^  TAfw  14  would  be  the 
7}rrr»f^  ina  iill7  im*  "n  urP*.  ai  'vaxi!a  ^u^ie  ?»t5«i!E*3e  is  made  to  the 
ii:fH^r~i«*^  .n  T-ii£p:r  i*f»-T— !i  •  -»*nuiii'r  loii  Aanen-rA  •"!  33  per  cent, 
imi  Aiircria  ta<L  J_nttr:j-a  ic  *~  ^^r  yr.r,  ITbftCL  likese  drffereooes 
Di  -vi^pii  IT*  "siiietn.  _iir.j  •-itLrL* iitricjjiu  wxi  tae  crcfttor  pcodactaye 
ctpmiicT  ic  rie  A.THMr.<!aa  jii^rr.  .r  -^1^  %t  ^-^^^  become  apparent 
ciiiftx:  "jie  pF^^^nc  nrt^  ir  tur^  7t  ?4  ^«r  •»■<  aad  60  per  cent  are 
]mir«t  "inaa  siifieLtinc  :.j  .tjo-tit  i^**  ntna^  pcocectioo-  The  additional 
finTT  if  I  renc  a  p«iiin«t  hl  wii^^t.  js^  zr^ocised  by  Mi^  Wells,  would 
nn  Agi.nH:  ra«  :nea^  liitrr  .f  ;£»:•  ii?  :ni g«jgted  inxn  Germany  and 
nma^ly  cir,iiJ:ir  imnoriicujii^sw  -vxurxL  we  take  it  to  be  the  pnrpoae 
aa«:  :iii>tnc  :if  'laii  i«iinH-?c:«!  ^♦rcr'tr^  v!iiai  dsisy  propoEed  this  rate. 

•.»wmc  ^1  tie  ^yjiTT  JinLTz-iti  :ftaii}iinc  of  time  aa  oar  disposaL  we  have 
nnt  beesL  lirie  :a  ?acm:t  zi  -ihc;!!!  fit:^  and  fisnres  with  refuenoe  to 
the  ^Tcst  <it  lah«:r.  jia.:arTa"s.  anii  ^  <xx.  in.  onnecciao  with  the  manu- 
£i»:tTir»  of  «>^nmia  p»:ti«ry-  W*  feci  thaa  we  shoold  haTe  time  to 
inT»*sc^t*  tills  msiner  aad  sacm-r,  for  the  izifoRiEiticai  of  your  OHn- 
m^rree.  sitiri  £i«!t5  as  we  are  acie  to  aseertaizE.  and  we  are  led  to  this 
ccfii!i:Lri*;ti  zj  xJzA  t^T^  tliiic  Titrie  12.  as  meatioDed  before,  repre- 
SHi':^  hoiL-^  liLb«:r  'Xi  a  vint'Cj  of  s?»i>  '?u«-'h  as  doll  heads,  small 
zl^.iat  ±^;r»<.  kni'-kkzid^rks.  bnt  zloc  piates.  eup&  and  saooers;  so  that 
tht;  PHr;ir!£5  on  cL**  -^^I'.^.titfiiiiLar  pa^i??  Jo  c^x  apply  when  giving  an 
arrra^  wi^  of  ^n.!-:  p«*r  w-tik  to  ^L5«:l  In  one  place  reference  is 
ma»i»*  to  Mr.  C-  iL  P-^rper's  rep»^rt  an-i  gives  the  wage  in  Aostria 
for  jl^s^r  rr.ar,  at  :?*^'.0L  whi«:a  ar  c<?ar5  to  be  low.  Kiln  men  receive, 
aocTprLr^  t«j  >Ir.  Prrp-^rs  n*j:t:.rt.  ^»>  to  SS.12,  whidi  would  be  an 
^TKrxtn^  of  :?7^->.  wl-r^as  in  TiTle  lo  the  average  is  given  at  $5.2S. 
In  T;i  '!•>  14  h-?  puts  7-iiich  plates  at  S'.'Jf^d  per  dozen,  whereas  in- 
fomation  n^.-w  in  o*ir  pot?*i^s5i«?n  wodd  indicate  that  this  figure  also 
was  em'r.rorLS.  We  will  trierefore  take  the  liberty  of  securing  and 
filing  wirh  your  criciniittee  at  a  later  date  tmc%s  and  figures  having 
parti':»i:ar  ref^^nErHvie  to  th«<e  quet?t:«>as. 

THE  BEASOXS  WHT  JAPANESE  CHIXA  BTASOS  BT  ITSELF  ASD  DOES  NOT 
C03fPETS   WrrH  DOlLBSnC  FBOOtrcnOKSw 

1«  Japanef?e  china  ware  principally  ccMisists  of  bric-a-brac,  orna- 
mental good^«  small  trinkets*  tea  sets,  diocolate  sets,  salad  sets,  cups 
and  ?;aucer«,  sugars  and  creamers,  plates,  di^es,  etc  The  majority 
of  these  items  are  principally  ornamental,  and  less  than  1  per  cent 
are  for  practical  purposes.  Tea  sets,  diocolate  sets,  dishes,  sugars 
and  creamers,  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  etc^  are  for  ornamental  rather 
than  practical  use,  the  ware  bein^  too  frail  for  daily  use  and  the 
decorations  as  a  rule  too  elaborate  m  coloring  as  well  as  gold. 

2.  The  f'heapest  cup  and  saucer  imported  costs  in  the  factory,  with- 
out bcMnir  packed,  37^  cents  per  dozen,  which  makes  landing  cod 
double  tnis  amount  even  if  shipped  by  cheapest  freight  steamer  via 
Hue/,  ('anal. 

8.  Ilie  cheapest  7-inch  plate  costs  in  factory  90  cents  per  dozen 
without  Ix'ini^  packed,  landing  cost  being  $U0  via  cheap^  freight 
steamer  via  Suez. 

4.  No  dinner  sets,  platters,  or  large  toilet  pieces  are  made  in  Japan 
owing  to  the  ware  being  too  fragile  for  this  purpose. 
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5.  There  is  only  one  factory  in  Japan  using  improved  machinery^ 
only  for  grinding  clay,  all  other  employing  practically  the  same 
methods  in  use  for  the  past  century. 

6.  The  merit  and  popularity  of  Japanese  china  is  due  to  the  hand 
painting,  which  can  not  be  imitated  by  any  other  nation. 

7.  Fifty-six  testimonial  letters  from  rei)resentative  wholesale  and 
retail  crockery  and  china  houses  in  the  United  States  show  that  Jap- 
anese china  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  these  dealers  nor  in  their  expe- 
rience, compete  with  domestic  productions. 

8.  The  sudden  increase  of  importation  of  Japanese  china  since  1904 
was  incited  by  the  Japanese-Russian  war,  and  the  decrease  in  1908^ 
while  the  European  importations  held  their  own,  shows  that  the  boom 
was  only  temporary  and  due  to  public  sentiment  Figures  of  1907, 
the  climax,  should  not  be  considered  as  normal. 

9.  The  statement  that  Japanese  china  ware  is  entering  into  keen 
competition  with  domestic  productions  in  the  field  of  the  5  and  10 
cent  stores  is  without  foundation.  Large  and  showy  articles  are  what 
this  trade  demands,  and  Japanese  can  not  meet  such  demand  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  produce  large  pieces  economically,  owing 
to  lack  of  machinery,  and  likewise  the  greater  obstacle  of  too  high 
freight  Freight  by  steamer  via  Suez  Canal  costs  39  per  cent  of  for- 
eign cost  of  goods  and  73  per  cent  via  steamer  across  Pacific,  thence 
bj  rail.  The  Japanese  china  handled  by  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  con- 
sists principally  of  small  articles,  hand  painted,  such  as  sauce  dishes, 
small  cups  and  saucers,  boxes,  toothpick  stands,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers^  pin  trays,  and  small  plates.  The  following  letter  is  sub- 
mitted m  this  regard : 

Decembbb  2,  190S. 

MOSIlfTTBA  BbOTHERS, 

546  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  1  in 
which  yon  call  my  attention  to  proceedings  before  the  tariff  committee  ae 
presented  by  Mr.  William  Burgess,  representing  the  United  States  Pottery 
Association,  and  in  which  Mr.  Burgess  states  that  he  looks  upon  Japan  as  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  competitor.  She  is  studying  the  western  means  and 
methods  and  is  driving  us  out  of  the  5  and  10  cent  store  business. 

To  an  observer  of  my  experience,  this  plea  of  Mr.  Burgess  seems  ridiculous, 
for  the  reason  that  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  5  and  10  cent  stores 
are  constantly  buying  more  and  more  goods  each  year  from  American  manu- 
fiictnrers,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  regular  importation  from  Japan  that  would 
compete  with  any  article  of  American  manufacture  that  can  be  brought  in  ^om 
Japan  at  a  profit,  except  that  within  a  short  time  there  seems  to  be  some  few 
goods  in  the  market  of  value  that  are  better  than  have  been  prevailing,  and  I 
attribute  this  to  the  probable  cause  that  many  importers  of  Japanese  goods  have 
found  that  th^  were  unable  to  carry  their  stock  and  have  been  obliged  to  sell 
the  goods  at  a  loss  In  order  to  realiaie  on  them. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  American  manufacturers  who  deal  with  pro- 
prietors of  5  and  10  cent  stores  that  said  proprietors  are  constantly  purchasing 
from  the  manufacturers  always  a  limited  quantity  of  goods  that  they  pay  tlie 
manufacturer  a  great  deal  more  for  tban  they  realize  wben  they  sell  the  goods 
over  the  counter.  Now,  this  same  thing  is  applied  to  Japanese  goods,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind  that  this  is  the  reason  for  tbe  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  bought  hundreds  of  cases  of  Japanese  goods  for 
which  we  have  paid  a  much  larger  price  than  the  goods  have  been  sold  for, 
and  it  may  be  that  next  week  I  shall  buy  many  cases  of  German  goods  that 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  possible  to  retail  them  for  In  our  business,  and 
the  same  remarks  may  apply  to  Einglish  or  French  goods,  the  point  being  that 
in  the  tremendous  struggle  in  the  year  just  drawing  to  a  close  of  trying  to  make 
a  good  showing  In  business,  it  seems  to  me  that  merchants  in  all  lines,  as  well 
as  in  the  5  and  10  cent  lines,  have  thrown  away,  so  to  speak,  large  amounts  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  higher-priced  goods  and  are  selling  them  for  a  lower 
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price  than  tb^y  j^afd  for  tbem  in  order  to  keep  ap  tlie  stimolatioo  and  excite- 
ment  of  boi^iDesH,  bof>iD]^  that  in  tlie  end  there  woold  still  be  a  margin  of  profit 
left,  which  comes  from  the  goods  that  pay  a  profit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  keen  an  obsorer  as  Hr.  Bargees  is  of  the  conditional 
that  he  would  buve  at  once  known  that  the  point  that  I  hare  broo^t  out  was 
a  fact  and  ttiat  it  needed  no  comment,  as  it  was  so  apparent,  in  my  mind,  to 
erery  judtre  of  raloe  that  goods  were  being  slanghtered — or,  in  other  words, 
sold  for  k-tis  money  than  was  paid  for  them — that  there  coald  not  he  any  ques- 
tion of  tariff  that  was  higher  or  tariff  that  was  lower  or  any  tariff  at  all. 

It  Is  my  desire  that  you  will  be  able  to  bring  before  the  coounittee  the  fact 
that  the  transactions  that  1  refer  to  are  eTeryday  occnrrences  and  that  no  one 
knows  better  about  this  than  the  American  potteries  themsdTes.  who  deal  with 
proprietors  of  the  5  and  10  cent  stores;  and  the  fact  that  any  goods  are  sold  as 
leaders  all  over  the  coontry  should  not  Inflnenoe  tlie  oommlttee  in  the  fixing  of 
a  tariff  goranlng  any  commodity. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  point  that  I  haTe  brong^t  out  in  this  letter,  I  hate 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  possible  for  the  ocnnmittee  now  sitting  in  Washington 
to  risit  our  store  whidi  is  located  there  and  in  many  instances  find  tliat  goods 
are  being  retailed  fbr  less  than  the  cost  of  manufSsctore  or  cost  of  importation, 
niere  has  also  come  to  my  mind  anoth^  reason  that  I  think  may  hsTe  infiu- 
enced  Hr.  Burgess  a  great  deal  in  his  argument  t>efore  the  committee,  because 
it  is  quite  likely  that  Hr.  Burgess  has  seen  many  of  the  goods  I  am  about  to 
refer  to  and  has  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  in  regard  to  importation  on  them. 

Now  the  point  is  this»  that  mudi  of  the  Japanese  china  now  being  distributed 
throughout  this  country  to  retailers  was  ordered  at  a  time  when  business  was 
flourishing  in  all  directions^  and  was  receired  here  at  a  time  when  everything 
was  in  confusion,  owing  to  the  panic,  and  whidi  have  since  been  put  upon  the 
market  at  a  very  serious  reduction  from  the  original  prices*  and  this  without 
any  regard  to  the  cost  of  importation. 

Yours,  truly,  P.  W.  Woolwobth  &  Co., 

a  P.  Case,  Vice-PreHdent. 
GfLASSWASB. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  glassware,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  American  manufacturer  has  the  world  for  his  market  In 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1907,  the  total  amount  of  glassware  exported 
was  $2,(i04:,7l7.  During  the  same  period  of  time  the  total  amount  of 
glassware  imported  was  $7,596,631.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  that 
the  amount  of  glassware  exported  was  equivalent  to  more  than  a 
third  of  the  value  of  the  glassware  imported,  but  if  we  take  out  the 
value  of  the  imports — ^bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys,  and  the 
plate  and  window  glass,  which  amounts  to  about  $3,000,000— it  would 
broadly  appear  that  we  are  exporting  as  much  as  we  imported. 

In  the  report  of  the  hearing  on  glassware  the  glass  manufacturers' 
committee  said :  ''  We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  freight  rates; 
international  freight  rates  are  so  much  less  than  interstate  freight 
rates  from  seaboard  to  interior  on  corresponding  goods  that  it  oper- 
ates to  nullify  the  tariff  materially,  and  if  this  could  be  regulated 
by  Congress  we  would  have  the  Canadian  railwav  freights  to  con- 
tend with.  To  illustrate  the  undervaluation  with  freight  discrimina- 
tions favoring  imports  to  interior,  we  quote  the  following: 

Railroad  rates  from  Neto  York. 


To— 

Chicago. 

East  St. 
Louis. 

Peoria. 

On  Amorloftn  Roodi.... 

90.65 
.16 

10.64 
.19 

.IS 

On  foreign  goodN i!!.*!!!! 

Advfuitage  to  foreign  manufaoturcrR 

.89 

.45 

Q 
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We  are  amazed  that  the  gentleman  should  sign  this  brief  without 
having  properly  investigated  the  facts.  While  up  to  about  a  year 
ago  there  may  have  been  some  discrimination  of  freight  rates  in  favor 
of  imported  glassware,  it  has  never  been  so  large  as  these  figures 
would  indicate.  For  the  last  year  and  at  the  present  time  imported 
glassware  pays  exactly  the  same  freight  rate  as  domestic,  and  m  sub- 
stantiation of  this  proposition  we  submit  herewith  a  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  S.  D.  Riddle,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

(FUe  B— 4»308.) 

New  Yobk,  December  1, 1908, 

FONDEVILLE  &  VaN  IDEBSTINE, 

37  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 
Geivtlemen  :  As  requested,  I  beg  to  quote  you  the  foUowing  present  rates,  In 
cents  per  100  pounds,  from  New  York  to  points  shown,  on  various  articles  of 
manufactured  glassware : 


Beftda,  in  boxes  and  barrel! 

Blanks  (for  cut  glaaeware),  unflnl0hed,ln 

bairelfi 

Bottles  (other  than  cut  glass  n.  o.  sOtln 

packages 

OiT^ns  (glass),  in  Un,  wire,  and  wood 

jackets,  crated,  boxed  a 

CarbOTB  (new)a 

Ghandeliers  (not  cut  glass),  in  boxes  and 

barrels 

Ctaimnen,tai  packages  a 

Crocks,  butter  and  milk,  in  packages  •. . . . 

Demijohns,  in  packages* 

JeUy  glasses,  molded,  in  packages  • 

Inkstands  (not  cut  glass),  In  packages «  . . 
Lamps,   lamp  founts,  and  pUlan  (not 

cot),  plain,  not  decorated,  In  packagefia. 
Lights,  floor  vault  and  ptism,  not  framed, 

bi  packages 

Paper  weights,  in  boxes  and  barrels  a 

Pendants  (not  cut  glass)  a 

Shades  (not  cut),  in  packages  a 

Tumblers  (not  goblets)  in  packages  (not 

cut)  a 

Vases  (not  cut),  plain,  not  decorated  a. . . , 
Glassware,  n.  o.  s.  (not  cut  glass),  in  pack- 

agesa 


Mini- 
mum 
weight. 


PoumU. 


20,000 

28,  (XX) 

24,000 
12,000 

80,000 
16,000 
20,000 
12,000 
24,000 
20,000 

20,000 

86,000 
20,000 
20,000 
12,000 

24,000 
20,000 

20,000 


Chicago. 


LCL.        CL. 


65 


76 


80 


76 

76 

76 

50 

66 

85 

76 

66 

65 

80 

65 

85 

East  St.  Louis. 


LCL.        CL. 


65 


Peoria. 


LCL.       CL. 


88 

89 

88 

88 
61 

81 
56 
89 
61 
88 


88 
89 


61 


88 
89 


•When  loaded  in  cars  not  exceeding  86|  feet  in  length. 

There  are  no  special  rates  applying  on  imported  glassware.  The 
above  rates  cover  shipments  of  glassware,  regardless  of  whether 
imported  or  domestic 

Yours,  truly,  S.  D.  Riddle,  C.  F.  A. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  proposed  specific  (iuty  the 
following  tabulations  are  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  proposed  additions  would  bring  the  duty  up  to  128  per  cent  on  the 
price  of  the  naked  goods,  and  the  very  lowest  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  would  be  78i  per  cent 
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Decembix  1,  190S. 
Invoice  showing  the  comparison  between  the  present  duty  of  '^*)  I 
per  cent  and  the  duty  proposed  by  the  committee  ofglass  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  of  the  ^use  of  Bepre- 
aentatives: 

Package  No.  489. 


Net  weight  182  pounds. 
6  ceuta. 


280  pieces  No.  3509  goblets 52.50 

Pins  5  per  cent 2.(125 


Value  of  naked  goods —  56l  125 


17.92 


Dutiable  value ?11-  29 

25  per  cent  duty 2. 82 

G  cents  per  pound  on  132  pouuds    7. 02 

10.74 

Value    of    naked    goods,    65.12 
francs   10.64 

Duty  $10.74,  or  100  per  cent,  on 
naked  gooda 

Duty  as  proposed  0  cents  a  pound, 
25  per  cent  duty. 


Cases  and  packing 

Plus  5  per  cent.. 


a  75 

.3375 


7.05:5 


02.21 
ATerage  inland  freight 3. 70 


Dutiable  value 

At  19.3  cents- 


,  58.51 
-$11.29 


At  60  per  cent 6. 775 

Value  of  naked  goods. 
51.12  francs 10.64 

Duty  $6.77,  or  68.62  per  cent,  on 
naked  goods. 

Duty  as  per  present  tariff  60  per 
cent 

December  1, 1908. 
Invoice  showing  the  comparison  between  the  present  duty  of  60 
per  cent  and  the  duty  proposed  by  the  committee  of  glass  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Uie  l£>use  of  Bepre- 
sentatives: 

Package  No.  Z86. 


110  pieces,  pitchers,  Na  5179, 

cut  flutes 9187 

Plus  5  per  cent 4. 74 


Net  weight  238  pounds,  6  cents 
per  pound $14,  28 


Dutiable  value,  $20.64. 

50  per  cent  duty $10.32 

6    cents    per    pound    on    23S 

pounds 14.  28 


Value  of  naked  goods...    99.61 

Casks  and  packing 10.  SO 

Plus  5  per  cent .  54 

11.34 


uods 

Less  inland  freight,  about 4.0O 


24.60 
Value  of  naked   goods    (99.61 
francs) 19. 22 

Duty,  $24.60,  or  128  per  cent,  on 
naked  goods. 

Duty  a 8  proposed,  6  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 


Dutiable  value 106.95 

At  19.3  cents $20.  M 

At  60  per  cent $12.58 

Value  of  naked  goods    (90.61 
francs) $19.22 

Duty,  $12.38,  or  64.41  per  cent  on 
naked  goods. 

Duty  under  present  tariff,  60  per 
cent 
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December  1,  1908. 
Invoice  showinff  the  comparison  between  the  present  duty  of  60 
per  cent  and  the  duty  proposed  by  the  committee  of  glass  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Package  No,  Z93. 

(1  dozen  weighs  1  pound  and  14  ounces.) 

^  Franot. 

1,800  pieces  1  Dk.  decanters.  83t.  50 
Plus  5  per  cent 16. 876 


Net  weight  286  pounds  8  ounces. 


Value  of  naked  goods.  854. 876 
Francs. 
Oases  and  packing —  6. 75 
Plus  6  per  cent..    .  3876 

7.0876 


Dutiable  value $08.09 

At  50  per  cent 34. 496 

286  pounds  8  ounces,  at  12 
cents  per  pound 34. 88 

Duty 68. 87 

Value    naked    goods,    354.37 
francs 68.89 

Duty    $68.87,   or   100   per   cent   on 
naked  goods. 


861.46 
Average  Inland  freight 4. 00 


Dutiable  value 367.46 

At  19.3  cents $68.99 

60  per  cent  duty 41. 39 

Value    naked    goods,    354.37 
francs 68. 89 

iiv^    v^/v.«,  ^"*y  $41.39,  or  60.52  per  cent  on 

Duty*as  proposed,  12  cents  per  pound     ^*^?^^^f:^  ».««««*   fnriir  ah   nor 

and  50  per  cmt  ^}^^   ^^^^^  P'^®^^*  ^^^  ^   ^ 

cent. 

Invoice  showing  the  comparison  between  the  present  duty  of  60 
per  cent  and  the  duty  proposed  by  the  committee  of  glass  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Case  No.  1S16. 


(1  dozen  weighs  12.6  ounces.) 
Net  weight  268  pounds. 


Francs. 

2,400  pieces  No.  8030 288. 00 

Plus  5  i)er  cent 14.40 


Dutiable  value $58. 96 

25  per  cent 14. 74 


12   cents    per    pound    on    258 
pounds 30. 96 

Duty 45. 70 

Value  of  naked  goods  302.40 
francs -. 68. 36 

Duty  $45.70,  or  784WJ  per  cent  on 
naked  goods. 

Duty  as  proposed,  12  cents  per 
pound  and  26  per  cent 


Value  of  naked  goods 302. 40 

Francs. 

Case  and  packing 6. 75 

Plus  5  per  cent .  3375 

7.08 


809.48 
Average  inland  freight 4. 00 

Dutiable  value. 305.48 


At  19.3  cents $58. 96 

At  60  per  cent  duty 35. 37 

Value  of  naked  goods,  302.40 
francs 58. 36 

Duty  $35.37,  or  60.6  per  cent  on 
naked  goods. 

Duty  under  present  tariflP,  60  per 
cent 
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UNDERVALUATION. 

There  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  American  jurispnidence  that 
every  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  shall  have  been  proven 
guilty.  Until  the  federal  system  of  taxation  is  changed  the  fact  will 
remain  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  importations  of  foreign  merchandise 
into  this  country,  and  the  collection  of  duties  thereon,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  country  are  provided  for,  and  it  is  out  of  these  revenues  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  are  paid,  including  the  salaries  of  the 
various  officers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  manufacturer  but 
the  importer  who  directly  pays  the  tax,  although  subsequently  the 
consumer  may  be  charged  with  it.  The  importer  may  not  be  any 
more  honest  than  is  the  manufacturer,  but  he  is  just  as  honest  and 
he  is  just  as  much  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  the  right  to 
come  before  this  committee  and  expect  fair  treatment.  There  should 
be  no  prejudgment  against  him.  If  he  be  guilty  of  undervaluation 
let  him  hd  punished.  But  when  the  manufacturer  comes  here  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  duty  to  the  point  of  prohibition  and 
alleges  undervaluation,  ask  him  to  prove  the  charge. 

Let  us  come  down  to  actual  facts  with  respect  to  undervaluation. 
First  let  us  take  England.  Mr.  Burgess  comes  forward  and  openly 
admits  that  as  to  these  goods  there  is  no  undervaluation,  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  values  are  so  well  known.  His  position  in  this  regard 
as  evidenced  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Boote,  under  date 
of  October  9,  1897,  is  absolutely  unchanged  to-day  in  1908,  although 
10  years  old,  and  he  has  within  the  past  two  weeks,  as  he  says, 
written  a  similar  letter  to  a 'gentleman  m  New  York.  Therefore  we 
can  entirely  eliminate  the  charge  of  undervaluation  with  respect  to 
English  ware. 

With  resjject  to  Germany,  Mr.  Burgess  now  states  that  he  did  not 
charge  the  importers  with  undervaluation,  but  that  what  he  meant 
was  that  they  entered  their  wares  at  the  actual  prices  at  which  they 
bought  them.  The  customs  administrative  act  or  June  10,  1890,  pro- 
vides specifically  that  the  invoice  shall  specify  the  actual  price  paid 
for  the  goods.  Section  19  of  the  act  provides  that  market  value  is 
the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  of  exportation  m  usual  wholesale  quantities. .  If  the  import- 
ers are  entering  their  merchandise  at  the  prices  which  they  pay  for 
them  and  these  prices  are  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in 
usual  wholesale  (juantities,  then  manifestly  they  are  complying  with 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  law.  Mr.  Burgess  does  not  charge  these 
gentlemen  with  undervaluation,  but  he  appears  to  think  that  the  price 
at  which  they  buy  their  goods  in  the  foreign  market  is  less  than  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in  that  market  This  peculiar  state 
of  mind  is  one  which  the  Board  of  Gteneral  Appraisers  does  not 
appear  to  have  adopted,  and  therefore  with  respect  to  the  German 
ware  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  the  proposition  that  Mr. 
Burgess  does  not  agree  with  the  board  as  to  what  the  market  value 
of  the  merchandise  is. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  French  goods,  he  sets  forth  the 
fact  that  only  recently  there  was  an  advance  by  the  general  appraiser 
of  2i  per  cent.  This  is  true,  but  the  statement  as  made  is  as  al^lutelv 
misleading  as  if  it  were  false.  The  absolute  fact  in  this  matter,  whic^ 
can  be  verified  on  reference  to  the  Treasury  Department,  is  that  when 
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this  merchandise  was  entered  and  advanced  by  the  local  appraiser 
the  case  was  appealed  to  the  single  general  appraiser,  who  sustained 
the  entered  values.  Thereupon  the  case  was  carried  to  the  board  of 
three  general  appraisers  sitting  as  appraisers  of  merchandise,  and 
they  advanced  the  price  26^  per  cent  over  the  Limoges  price,  because 
some  of  these  goods  were  sold  on  the  Paris  market,  although  Paris 
was  unquestionably  not  the  principal  market  of  the  country.  The  im- 
porters protested  against  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  on  any  such 
values,  and  carried  the  case  to  the  board  of  three  sittmg  as  a  classi- 
fication board.  This  board  was  made  up  of  Judges  Somerville^ 
Waite^  and  Hay,  and  it  overruled  the  board  of  three  and  set  aside  the 
api)raisement.  That  case  is  now  pending  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  subsequent  case  to  which 
reference  is  made  as  having  been  recently  decided  was  made  by  the 
same  board,  whose  action  was  set  aside  m  the  former  case.  There- 
fore the  facts  are  that  there  is  a  dispute  as  between  three  members  of 
the  board  sitting  as  an  appraising  board  and  three  members  of  the 
board  sitting  as  a  classification  board  with  regard  to  this  question.  It 
can  hardly  be  alleged  under  the  circumstances  that  the  merchandise 
has  been  undervalued.  But  aside  from  all  this,  the  fact  can  not  be 
disputed  that  as  a  result  of  the  visit  to  France  of  the  so-called  "  French 
commission,"  assisted  by  Mr.  McNair,  the  china  examiner  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  a  new  list  has  been  prepared  and  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  Limoges  china,  which  has  been  adopted  by  everybody 

Suite  willingly,  and  which  sets  forth  values  which  are  substantially 
he  same  as  those  which  have  been  ruling  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  to  the  great  undervaluation  of  cups 
and  saucers  imported  from  Holland.  This  question  was  investigated 
on  three  separate  occasions  by  three  different  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  in  each  and  every  instance  the  statements  made  by 
the  importers  as  to  the  value  at  which  the  merchandise  was  sold  were 
absolutely  verified.  Thereafter  the  Netherlands  Government  itself 
investigated  the  matter,  and  Mr.  von  Swinderen,  who  was  formerly 
the  Netherlands  minister  near  the  Capital,  presented  the  results  of 
that  investigation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Leslie  M» 
Shaw,  and  the  Secretary  admitted  that  the  prices  stated  in  the  in- 
voices were  the  correct  price  at  which  the  goods  were  sold.  It  is  also 
true  that  these  goods  were  sold  to  other  countries  at  identically  the 
same  price  that  they  were  sold  to  the  United  States.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  have  been  sold  at  this  price  to  the  several  countries  for  a 
number  of  years  and  are  so  sold  to-day.  This  case  is  also  pending  at 
this  moment.  Certainly  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  if  the  g^xls 
can  not  be  produced  for  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  that  the 
Holland  potteries  would  continue  through  this  long  period  of  time 
to  sell  them  at  the  figures  specified. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  undervaluation  is  refuted. 
In  the  course  of  Mr.  Burgess's  statement  before  your  committee 
reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  German  statis- 
tics, the  value  of  the  exports  of  chinaware  to  this  country  amounted 
to  $8,000,000,  whereas  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  this  country  show  $5,300,000.  This  fact  was  stated  with 
g[reat  empressement,  as  though  it  were  indicative  of  vast  undervalua- 
tions.   The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  German  statistics  are  ex- 
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Iremel^  accurate  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  weights,  inasmuch 
as  their  duties  are  assessed  entirely  on  a  specific  basis,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  valuations,  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge  make  the  best  possible  guess  they  are  able  to  with  regard 
to  values.  For  instance,  they  know  the  exact  number  of  tons  of 
chinaware  that  are  exported!  They^  have  assumed  that  each  and 
every  ton  of  merchandise  exported  is  valued  at  a  round  figure  of 
1,650  marks,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  mer- 
chandise exported  is  worth  considerably  less,  B[igh-priced  fancy 
German  soods  would  be  1,475  marks  per  ton;  cheap  and  medium- 
price  goods,  509  marks  per  ton ;  a  lower  grade  of  goods  is  valued  at 
870  marks  per  ton.  Hence  we  start  off,  in  the  £st  instance,  with 
an  absolutelv  arbitrary  figure  as  to  values,  which  is  in  no  sense  ac- 
curate. Inaependent  of  this  fact,  however,  we  have  the  further 
proposition  that  whenever  merchandise  is  bought  in  Germany  by  an 
American  it  is  billed  to  America  and  is  treated  as  being  exported  to 
America,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  it  may  have  been  shipped  di- 
rect to  South  America,  Central  America,  or  anywhere  else;  and  of 
course  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  amount  of  merchandise  which 
is  actually  shipped  to  American  ports  for  transshipment  or  for  ship- 
ment in  transit  to  Canada  or  Mexico.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  amazing  that  the  difference  was  not  even  greater^  and  it  is  also 
amazing  that,  after  spending  five  years  in  investigation  abroad, 
this  explanation  was  not  known  to  the  gentleman  who  made  the  state- 
ment ;  and  the  qu^tion  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  his  other  state- 
ments, which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  investigate,  are  worthy  of 
the  same  amount  of  credence.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  statements  made  by  the  domestic  potters  to  which  exception  could 
be  taken,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, feeling  perfectly  confident  in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee 
to  reach  a  sane  conclusion  predicated  upon  actual  facts  and  condi- 
tions. 

Broadly,  we  claim  that  there  is  no  undervaluation  because  the  mar- 
ket values  are  well  known  and  the  importers  are  honest,  but  even  if 
these  facts  were  not  true  it  would  be  admitted  by  any  member  of  this 
committee  who  took  the  time  to  visit  the  appraisers'  stores  at  the  port 
of  New  York  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  undervalue  merchandise 
like  crockery.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  various  exporters  from 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  each  one  shipping  to  dif- 
ferent consignees,  each  one  specifying  the  prices  at  whicn  the  goods 
are  sold  in  a  consular  invoice.  This  consular  invoice  is  made  out  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  being  handed  to  the  shipper,  one  forwarded  to 
the  collector  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  a  third  retained  by  the  consul. 
On  the  copy  which  goes  forward  to  the  collector  of  customs  the 
consular  officer  makes  notations  as  to  market  value.  The  importers, 
when  they  make  entry  of  the  merchandise,  make  use  of  the  copy  which 
was  handed  to  the  snipper.  The  collector's  copy,  with  the  consular 
notations,  is  forwarded  to  the  appraiser.  And  when  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  examiner  having  this  particular  line  of  merchandise  in 
charge,  it  is  compared  with  the  invoices  of  all  other  shippers  and  all 
the  other  importers,  and  the  examiner  very  promptly  aiscovers  any 
variation  in  values  and  acts  accordingly.  How  under  these  circum- 
stances can  any  one  man  undervalue?  It  would  be  necessary  to 
get  all  the  shippers  on  the  other  side  into  collusion  with  all  the  pur- 
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chasers  on  this  side  in  order  to  accomplish  results,  and  even  then 
the  histonr  of  the  custom-house  demonstrates  that  the  fact  would  be 
discovered:. 

Keference  was  made  by  Mr.  Payne  to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  in 
Europe  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  take  two  bills,  one  showing  the 
price  he  actually  paid  at  retail  and  the  other  for  custom-house  pur- 
poses. We  do  not  attempt  to  vindicate  the  practice,  but  it  is  easily 
explainable.  The  law  prescribes  that  the  duty  shall  oe  assessed  upon 
the  wholesale  market  value.  Was  the  price  at  which  the  seller  of  the 
goods  offered  to  put  in  the  bill  for  custom-house  purposes  the  whole- 
sale market  value? 

PBOFOSED  PLAN  OF  LEVYING  DUTY  ON  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  THIS 

COUNTRY. 

This  proposition  first  appeared  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1833,  com- 
monly known  as  Henry  Clay's  compromise  bill.  Section  3  provided 
that  "  The  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port 
where  the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law."  The  act  was  intended  to  run  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  was  repeated  by  section 
16  of  the  act  of  August  80, 1842.  This  is  the  only  time  that  it  was 
ever  tried,  but  full  opportunity  was  had  to  test  its  merits  or  demerits, 
and  the  plan  was  finally  discarded  as  unworkable. 

It  is  now  advanced  after  the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
under  the  cloak  of  being  a  virtuous  method  for  preventing  frauds 
and  undervaluation.  This  is  not  the  purpose  at  all.  It  is  for  an 
entirely  different  reason.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentlemen  who  are 
standing  sponsor  for  this  plan  know  perfectly  well  that  the  cry  of  un- 
dervaluation is  not  sounded  in  good  faith,  and  nobody  knows  it  better 
than  they  do,  for  the  reason  that  they  themselves  have  made  investiga- 
tions, under  color  of  being  Treasury  agents  having  been  permitted  to 
examine  invoices,  and  after  five  years  of  strenuous  effort  their  mach- 
inations in  tegard  to  this  matter  have  come  to  naught.  They  hope 
that  30  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  here  is  an  actual  advance  of 
duty  beyond  60  per  cent  of  the  market  value  abroad.  But  the  real 
essence  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  former 
and  the  housewife  are  concerned  it  will  sound  less  to  say  that  their 
crockery  pays  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  instead  of  60  per  cent. 

Everybody  knows,  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  history  of 
tariff  legislation,  that  when  it  comes  to  the  proposition  of  seeking  an 
excessively  high  rate  of  duty  it  is  placed  upon  a  specific  basis  in  order 
that  the  uninitiated  may  not  know  the  true  state  of  facts.  The 
attempt  to  place  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  wholesale  price  in  this  coun- 
try, as  against  a  60  per  cent  duty  on  the  market  value  abroad,  is  as 
meaetricious  as  any  attempt  to  assess  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  particu- 
larly when  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  rates  of  duty 
constitute  an  actual  protection  of  anywhere  from  75  per  cent  to  95 
per  cent. 

This  proposition  is  not  addressed  to  the  question  of  undervaluation 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy,  if  not  easier,  to 
understate  the  wholesale  market  value  nere  as  to  underestimate  the 
wholesale  market  value  abroad.    The  fact  that  the  invoice  is  made  by 
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the  shipper  abroad  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  importer  is 
compelled  under  the  law,  when  he  comes  forward  to  make  entry  of 
his  goods,  to  state  under  oath  that  the  values  at  which  he  enters  the 
same  are  correct  and  true.  If  he  shall  use  any  false  or  fraudulent 
invoice,  he  is  liable  to  criminal  prosecution,  ana  in  addition  the  mer- 
chandise itself  is  subject  to  forfeiture,  and  unquestionably  the  safe- 
guards which  now  surround  the  collection  of  the  revenue  would  b* 
impaired  and  endangered  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  physical  fact  is  that  it  would  be  far  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  wholesale  price  here,  if  such  a  thing  exists, 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time  to  establish  the  market  value  abroad. 
So  far  as  market  values  abroad  are  concerned,  they  are  confined  to  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  of  export,  and  manifestly  the  priced 
are  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the  several  markets  when  refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  quantities  in  which  merchandise  is  bought  and  sold 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well-known  fiict  that  the 
factory  price  abroad  is  far  more  fixed  and  uniform  than  the  selling 

1)rice  here.  In  this  country  the  wholesale  price  differs  with  ea^ 
ocality.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pitken  m  his  statement  before 
your  committee  that  there  are  marked  variations  in  the  selling  price 
as  between  San  Francisco  and  Boston,  and  this  proves  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  market  value,  even  in  staple 
goods,  whereas  for  fancy  wares  a  great  variation  of  the  selling  price 
IS  caused  by  irregular  costs.  Again,  the  wholesale  price  is  not  fixed 
until  the  goods  are  actually  imported  and  opened,  examined  and  com- 

()ared  with  competitive  goods  alreadv  on  the  market  here.  If  tlie 
ine  proves  very  desirable,  a  jgood  profit  is  marked  up ;  if  undesirable, 
the  price  is  marked  down.  Take,  for  instance,  novelty  goods  for  the 
holiday  trade,  dress  goods  for  spring,  summer,  fall,  or  winter  trade. 
If  these  goods  should  for  any  reason  be  delayed  in  shipment,  the 
prices  are  immediately  marked  down,  although  absolutely  similar 
goods  which  having  arrived  in  time  would  sell  for  a  marked  advance. 

Another  question  in  this  connection  arises,  namelv:  When  are  the 
duties  to  be  paid?  How  can  you  ascertain  wholesale- price  until  the 
goods  have  beeii  imported  ana  sold?  Surely  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  bonding  provisions,  which 
also  have  been  tried  and  discarded.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
some  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made  to  suspend  the  liquidation 
of  the  entry  until  all  these  facts  and  figures  were  ascertained.  And  if 
in  times  of  financial  depression  the  goods  could  not  be  sold  at  all,  the 
Treasury  Department  would  have  to  await  the  disposal  of  the  goods 
in  order  to  ascertain  market  value  or  join  in  the  loss  by  virtue  of  the 
goods  being  sold  at  very  much  less  than  the  usual  wholesale  price. 

This  plan  would  also  have  a  tendency  to  greatly  complicate  the 
question  of  statistics,  and  we  think  that  the  honorable  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  would  have  some  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  reported  amounts  of  revenue  collected  would  be  increased 
or  decreased. 

Under  this  rule  of  action  what  would  be  the  practice  with  regard 
to  importations  at  retail  by  houses  like  Tiffany,  the  CoUamores, 
and  others  who  import  their  goods  from  abroad  and  never  sell  at 
wholesale? 

Without  dwelling  at  any  greater  length  on  this  proposition  it  is 
manifest  to  the  mind  of  anv  sane  and  honest  business  man  that  the 
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scheme  is  utterly  impracticable  as  a  business  proposition.  The  delay 
in  collecting  the  revenue,  the  imcertainty  as  to  what  amounts  should 
be  collected,  the  inability  to  determine  at  any  given  time  whether 
refunds  should  be  made  or  additional  duties  collected,  all  go  to  show 
that  the  Congress  was  perfectly  wise  seventy-five  years  ago  when 
this  plan  was  abandonea. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  one  word  in  this  connection,  namely, 
that  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  duties 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  whether  this  plan  would 
be  legal. 

SPECIFIC-DUTY  PLAN. 

There  is  a  suggestion  made  here  that  china  ware  should  pay  in 
addition  to  the  duty  of  55  and  60  per  cent  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent 
on  white  and  2  centis  on  decorated,  per  pound. 

In  the  first  place  this  is  utterly  impracticable  and  has  heretofore 
been  fully  discussed  by  this  committee  in  connection  with  previous 
tariff  acts  and  discarded  as  unwise  and  improper. 

Many  of  these  goods  are  imported  in  assorted  packages,  to  be  sold 
unopened  to  the  small  dealer,  and  in  order  to  collect  the  duty  on  the 
different  items  each  class  would  have  to  be  weighed  and  a  proportion 
of  tare  weight  allotted  to  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
enormous  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  argument  so  frequently  cited,  that  specific  duties  are  success- 
fully imposed  in  European  countries,  can  not  be  justly  advanced  to 
recommend  them  for  the  United  States,  for  in  European  countries 
specific  duties  are  levied  solely  to  obtain  revenue ;  but  in  every  case 
the  rate  is  so  small  as  to  correspond  to  a  very  low  ad  valorem  duty. 
Never  are  specific  duties  applied  as  a  means  of  protection,  as  they 
invariabljr  favor  goods  of  high  value  and  injure  goods  of  lower  cost. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  cheapest  and  finest  specimens  of  certain  wares 
can  not  be  separated  by  classification,  rendering  it  unavoidable  that 
the  cheapest  article  carries  the  heaviest  taxation,  and  specific  duties 
are  thus  an  imposition  upon  the  masses. 

When  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  con- 
sidering the  pending  tariff  bill,  they  intended  to  recommend  specific 
duties.  The  figures  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  embodying  the  above  facts,  were  so  self-evident  that  the  commit- 
tee unanimoudy  voted  for  ad  valorem  rates,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
House  bill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  you,  too,  will  realize  that  specific  or 
compound  duties  can  not  be  applied  to  china  and  earthen  ware  in 
justice  to  the  consumer. 

The  operation  of  the  2  cents  per  pound  duty  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples  with  respect  to  French,  German,  and  Japanese 
china.  These  are  actual  importations  and  the  figures  are  absolutely 
correct* 

They  certainly  are  illuminating  as  to  what  the  proposers  of  the 
plan  are  desirous  of  securing. 
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GERMAN  CHINA. 


At  present  an  invoice  of  German  china  cups  and  saucers,  valued  at 
the  factory  at  $114.73,  costs  to  lay  down  in  New  York  under  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  $230.14,  or  100  per  cent  above  the  original  cost,  65 
per  cent  being  for  duty,  23^  per  cent  for  freight,  insurance,  and  o^er 
incidentals  (geographical  protection),  and  11^  per  cent  for  cost  of 
cases.  The  same  $114.73,  under  the  proposed  addition  of  2  cents  per 
pound,  would  bring  the  laid-down  cost  m  New  York  to  $293 — which 
equals  155  per  cent  above  the  factory  price,  120  per  cent  being  for 
duty,  23J  per  cent  for  geo^aphical  protection,  and  llj  per  cent  for 
cases.    This  class  of  goods  is  sold  from  10  to  12  cents  per  piece. 

Dinner  ware  costing  at  the  factory  in  Austria  $96.15  costs  to  lay 
down  in  New  York  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  $187.54,  or  W  per  cent 
above  the  original  cost,  65^  per  cent  being  for  duty,  19  per  cent  for 
geographical  protection,  and  10  per  cent  for  cases.  The  same  $96.15 
imder  the  proposed  addition  of  2  cents  per  pound  would  bring  the 
laid-down  cost  in  New  York  to  $225.52,  or  134  per  cent  above  the 
original  factory  cost,  105  per  cent  being  for  duty,  19  per  cent  for  geo- 
graphical protection,  and  10  per  cent  for  packing. 

We  will  mention  that  packages  cost  $2.50 ;  duty  thereon,  60  per  cent, 
equals  $1.50^  or  a  total  cost  of  $4 — ^under  the  present  tariff.  The  pro- 
posed addition  of  2  cents  per  pound  increases  the  total  cost  approxi- 
mately to  $8.14.  These  cases  are  sold  at  50  cents  apiece.  The  goods 
value  in  these  cases  is  about  $23. 

Since  the  Dingley  bill  passed  the  following  increase  in  foreign  price 
of  German  china  has  taken  place :  1901  increase,  10  per  cent ;  1908, 
10  per  cent;  in  all,  20  per  cent.  This  increase  is  made  by  addition  at 
bottom  of  invoice  by  a  plus  or  majoration. 

C.  and  S.,  at  marks  1.75  per  dozen. 


Grofi&invoice  value  — 
Sper  cent  discount. 


2  per  cent  discount. 


1  per  cent  packing . . 
20  per  cent  advance . 


At24centa 

6ca808  (3,142  pounds),  52.60  marks 

Dutvon  goods  and  packing 

Freight  from  factory  to  European  seaport,  918.52;  ocean  freight,  S10.6d;  insur- 
ance, 80.64;  custom-house  lee,  (0.50;  banker's  commission,  S0.64;  cousular 
fee,  91.26 
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MEMO  OF  AD  VALOBEM  EQUIVAIJBNT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  OOMFOUND  DUTIES 

ON  FRENCH  CHINA. 

These  examples  are  casks  actually  received  during  the  past  month. 
Cask:  Decorated  china  per  steamer  Calif omie. 

Foreign  value  of  goods,  net $29. 32 

Value  of  cask,  10.78  francs,  at  5.16i  is $2.09 

Consular  certification   (proportion) .03 

Duty  on  cask 1.25 

Present  duty  on  goods,  60  per  cent 17. 63 

Proposed  duty  to  add  2  cents  per  pound  equals  89.07  per  cent 11. 40 

Freight  on  260  kilos,  or  573.19  pounds 3. 72 

Ocean  insurance  (proportion) .07 

Custom-house  brokerage  (proportion) .06 

Cartage  to  store .36 

Duties  and  geographical  protection,  124.69  per  cent.  J 36. 66 

Duties  alone,  99.07  per  cent 28.99 

Value  of  goods  at  factory 29. 82 

Cost  landed  at  New  York 66.88 

Cask:  White  china  per  steamer  St,  Louis. 

Foreign  value  of  goods,  net $26.04 

Value  of  cask,  9.80  francs,  at  6.16J  is $1.90 

Consular  certification  (proportion) .03 

Duty  on  cask 1.04 

Present  duty  on  goods,  65  per  cent 14.60 

Proposed  duty  to  add  1  cent  per  pound  equals  21.09  per  cent 5. 62 

Freight  on  256  kilos  or  562.17  pounds 3.63 

Ocean  insurance  (proportion) .07 

Custom-house  brokerage  (proportion) .06 

Cartage  to  store .36 

Duties  and  geographical  protection,  102.44  per  cent 27. 29 

Duties  alone,  76.08  per  cent 20.22 

Value  of  goods  at  factory 26.64 

Cost  landed  at  New  York 63.98 

EXAMPLE  NO,   1 — ^JAPANESE   CHINA. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  case  actually  received  at  New  York 
from  Japan  during  the  past  month. 

Case  462-20,  high-nade  decorated  china,  per  steamships  Kaga 
Mam  and  Rails;  weight,  180  poimds. 

Foreign  value  of  goods,  net $23.97    $23.97 

Addition  to  make  market  value 2.68 

Casing  and  packing  charges -      1.19       1.19 

27.84 
According  to  present  tariff — 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 16.70 

Bqual  to  69A  per  cent  on  net  value. 

According  to  proposed  compound  duties — 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem $16.70 

Duty  to  add — 2  cents  per  pound— 15  per  cent  on  net 3. 60 

20.80 

Bqual  to  84A  per  cent  on  net  value. 
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Items  forming  geographical  protection  besides  duty — 

Consular   certificate $0.06 

Inland  freight  in  Japan .24 

Shipping  charges  In  Japan .15 

Freight,  ocean  and  overland  railroad 8.42 

Breakage — ^1  per  cent .24 

Customs  brolterage  (proportional) .07 

Cartage  to  store «. .15 

Marine  Insurance .  07 


Equal  to  23A  per  cent  on  net  value. 


$4.40 


Cost  landed  at  New  York  by  present  tariff 4d.  26 

Equal  to  193  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  by  proposed  compound  duties,  equal  to  207i 
per  cent  on  net  value 49. 86 

EXAMPLE  NO.  2 — ^JAPANESE  CHINA. 

Average  taken  from  cases  imported  during  the  last  ten  months, 
weight  204  pounds. 

Foreign  value  of  goods,  net $0. 95    99. 96 

Addition  to  make  market  value .  70 

Casing  and  packing  charges .91        .91 


11.66 
According  to  present  tariff: 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 6. 96 

Equal  to  69i  per  cent  on  net  value. 

According  to  the  proposed  compound  duty: 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 6. 94 

Duty  to  add  2  cents  per  pound,  41  per  cent  on  net  value 4. 08 


rL02 


Equal  to  llOi^  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Items  forming  geographical  protection  besides  duty: 

Consular  certificate 0. 05 

Inland  freight  In  Japan .24 

Shipping  charges  In  Japan .  15 

Freight,  ocean  and  overland  raUs  (figured  on  new  rate) 8. 88 

Breakage — ^1  per  cent .10 

Customs  brokerage  (proportional) 0.06 

Cartage  to  store .  18 

Marine  insurance .06 

H70 

Equal  to  47  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  by  present  tariff 22. 60 

Equal  to  226  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  under  proposed  compound  duties 26. 58 

Equal  to  267  per  cent  on  net  value. 

EXAMPLE  NO.  3 — JAPANESE  CHINA. 

Case  No.  7001,  cheap  grade  china  per  steamship  Bisley^  weight  205 
pounds. 

Foreign  value  of  goods,  net $6.50    $6.50 

Casing  and  packing  charges .05        .96 

7.46 

According  to  present  tariff: 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 4L47 

Equal  to  68|  per  cent  on  net  value. 
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According  to  proposed  compound  duties: 

Duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem $4. 47 

Duty  to  add— 2  cents  per  pound— equal  to  63  per  cent  on  net 
value 4. 10 

$8.57 

Equal  to  130  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Items  forming  geographical  protection  besides  duty: 

Consular  certificate 0.02 

Inland  freight  in  Japan .24 

Shipping  charges  in  Japan .15 

Freight,  ocean 1.80 

Breakage — 1  per  cent .07 

Custom  brokerage   (proportional) .03 

Cartage  to  store .  25 

Marine  insurance '. .  05 

2.61 

Equal  to  40  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  by  present  tariff 14. 58 

Equal  to  223^  per  cent  on  net  value. 

Cost  landed  at  New  York  under  proposed  compound  duties 18. 63 

Equal  to  2831  per  cent  on  net  value. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  feel  that  the  facts  hereinbefore  set  forth  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the  domestic  potter  is  unreason- 
able and  unjustifiable.  Your  committee  has  before  you  the  statements 
made  by  several  parties  in  the  interest  of  the  domestic  potters.  It  is 
apparent  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
the  measure  of  relief  or  the  manner  in  which  reliei  shall  be  applied. 
Mr.  Burgess  suggests  a  plan  for  assessing  duties  on  wholesale  prices 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Wells  says  he  doesn't  think  much  or  that 
scheme,  and  he  suggests  in  turn  the  present  rates  of  duty  with  an 
additional  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  white  and  2  cents  a 
pound  on  decorated  china.    Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 

fJans  has  any  merit,  and  we  think  that  the  examples  and  facts  set 
orth  in  this  statement  are  so  clarifying  as  to  warrant  your  committee 
in  dismissing  them  from  further  consideration. 

We  feel  tnat  the  domestic  potter  has  been  fostered  and  nurtured 
to  the  point  where  it  is  manifest  that  the  nurturing  has  been  to  his 
disadvantage  rather  than  otherwise.  Ever  since  1789  this  industry 
has  been  protected  in  constantly  increasing  measure.  Starting  off  at 
that  time  with  10  per  cent,  reaching  to-day  GO  per  cent,  with  an  actual 
protection  of  95  per  cent,  they  now  have  the  temerity  to  come  for- 
ward and  request  that  this  rate  shall  be  still  further  increased  to  150 
per  cent,  200  per  cent,  and  250  per  cent. 

Other  industries  in  their  infancy  have  been  protected,  have  grown 
strong  by  virtue  of  the  protection,  and  are  now  willing  to  come  for- 
ward honestly  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  we  don't  need  protection." 
Why  is  it  that  the  potters,  after  this  long  lapse  of  time,  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  incapable  of  standing  on  their  own  feet,  still  demand- 
ing help  from  Congress,  still  asserting  that,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  this  industry  and  securing  some  measure  of  profit,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  American  people  shall  be  taxed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  they  have  been  heretofore?  For,  manifestly,  the  argument  in  its 
final  analysis  means  that  foreign  competition  shall  be  shut  out  and 
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that  the  domestic  potter  shall  be  enabled  to  increase  tife  price  of  his 
wares  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  that  he,  the  potter,  may  thereby 
benefit. 

The  doctrine  upon  which  the  administration  is  at  present  basing  its 
prosecution  of  the  trusts  is  substantially  that  an  honest  and  fair  com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade.  Monopolies  are  abhorrent,  yet  these  gen- 
tlemen^  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  trend  of  public  opinion,  are 
demanding  at  your  hands  the  creation  of  a  monopoly,  the  destruction 
of  competition,  and  the  excessive  taxation  of  the  American  people. 

Their  position  is  untenable  and  unrighteous.  These  duties  should 
not  be  increased;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  and  they  know  that, 
under  the  act  of  181^,  when  the  duties  were  30  per  cent  and  35  per 
cent  they  were  manufacturing  and  selling  better  goods  than  they  are 
to-day;  *that  this  line  of  protection  was  ample  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Republican  platform,  upon  which 
the  Republican  party  rode  to  success  in  November  last. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  duties  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  act  which  is  about  to  be  passed  be  fixed  at  30  and  35  per  cent. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jebomb  Jones, 
George  W.  Kinnet, 
E.  H.  PrrKiN, 
Committee  of  National  Association 
Of  Wholesalers  in  Crockery  and  Glass. 


New  York,  June  17, 1908. 

Dear  Sir:  The  transcontinental  railroad  companies  are  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant,  at  Chicago,  HI.,  to  consider 
the  amendment  of  the  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental 
goods. 

In  order  to  present  before  them  why  the  preferential  rate  from 
Pacific  coast  to  inland  common  points  on  through  import  Japanese 
china  ware  is  not  unjust  discrimination  on  domestic  chma  ware,  it  is 
vitally  important  for  us  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  large  dealers 
handling  both  domestic  and  import  china  wares.  We  would  there- 
fore greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  kindly  set  forth  in  writing  your 
opinion  on  the  following  questions,  viz : 

In  your  opinion  and  from  your  experience,  does  Japanese  china 
ware  come  in  competition  with  domestic  china? 

If  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  compete,  kindly  give  reasons. 

If  Japanese  china  ware  does  compete,  to  what  extent? 

Trusting  you  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  favoring  us  with  a 
prompt  response,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  same,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MoRiMURA  Bros. 

Baltimore,  June  19,  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th  instant  asking 
our  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Japanese  china  comes  into  oomi>eti- 
tion  with  domestic  china.  We  can  not  see  how  there  could  possibly 
be  any  conflict  or  competition  between  the  two,  as  it  is  an  altogether 
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different  line  of  goods  from  that  made  in  this  country ;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  sold,  yet  in  our  opinion  instead 
of  this  beinj^  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturers,  it  is 
really  an  advantage,  as  it  stimulates  the  sale  of  all  goods  in  our  line 
by  making  the  line  more  attractive,  and  thus  inducing  people  to  buy 
when  they  might  otherwise  not  be  attracted. 

We  feel  it  will  be  an  unjust  discrimination  to  make  any  change  in 
the  existing  freight  arrangements,  and  not  only  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  Japanese  porcelains,  but  also  for  reasons  given  above  it  will 
injure  the  sale  of  pottery  in  general,  including  domestic. 
Yours,  truly, 

Berry  Bros.  &  Fcbsgh. 

Baltjmore,  June  19,  1908^ 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  June  17,  with  reference  to  meet- 
ing of  transcontinental  railroad  companies  at  Chicago  on  Wednes- 
day, the  24th  instant,  to  consider  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates 
on  oriental  goods  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  inland  points,  we  would 
say  we  can  not  see  whv  these  goods  in  question,  made  in  Japan  and 
of  a  distinctive  manufacture,  should,  in  any  way,  be  considered  as 
competing  with  American  earthenware. 

The  great  bulk  of  these  productions  are  recognized  at  once  by  the 
merest  novice  as  Japanese  goods,  and  are  everywhere  so  sold. 

There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American  potter  to  make 
goods  of  the  same  character  of  decorations  and  designs.  In  other 
words:  there  is  no  production  made  in  this  country  that  we  know  of  to 
take  tne  place  of  these  goods  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  discriminate 
against.  Buyers  throughout  the  country  want  Japanese  goods,  and 
Japanese  goods  they  will  have,  and  if  the  merchant  has  no  oriental 

Eroductions  to  offer  to  the  small  buyer  he  will  purchase  what  is  offered 
im  in  American  and  English  earthenware,  German  china,  etc.,  but 
this  does  not  complete  his  stock,  and  china  and  earthenware  of 
Japanese  manufacture  are  readily  sold  him  in  addition  to  these  lines, 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  these  goods,  which  are  so  distinctive  in 
their  general  make-up  that  no  other  lines  can  or  do  take  their  place. 
The  retail  buyer  readily  recognizes  Japanese  ware,  and  when  he  wants 
a  piece  from  the  Orient  nothing  else  will  exactly  take  its  place.  To- 
day no  up-to-date  crockery  store  can  help  showing,  in  addition  to 
American  and  English  earthenware,  French  and  German  chinas,  etc., 
a  line  of  Japanese  earthenware  and  china. 

One  of  these  lines  does  not  detract  from  or  hurt  the  sale  of  the 
other,  but  they  all  go  together  to  make  up  the  up-to-date  progressive 
crockery  stock. 

Of  course,  in  so  far  as  they  are  both  things  to  eat,  com  competes 
with  wheat,  but  it  would  be  most  foolish  to  discriminate  against  corn 
from  any  such  argument  as  this,  and  in  our  judgment  there  is  as  little 
reason  to  discriminate  against  Japanese  chma  m  favor  of  American 
earthenware. 

Yours,  truly,  Giles  W.  Quarles  Company. 
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Baltimore,  June  19j  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Brothers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  yours  of  the  17th  instant  and  replying  to 
same  beg  to  say  that  it  is  our  opini(Hi  that  Japanese  china  ware  doef 
not  to  any  appreciable  extent  come  in  competition  with  domesdc 
china.  We  make  this  statement  based  on  our  experience  for  macj 
years  in  handling  both  lines,  and  to  our  mind  it  would  require  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  class  the  two  lines  together  and 
consider  them  as  competing  lines.  The  Japanese  ware  does  unques- 
tionably compete  with  many  makes  of  Grerman  and  Austrian  china, 
and  in  making  purchases  we  always  compare  one  against  the  other. 
but  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  us  to  consider  Japanese  ware  against 
domestic  lines. 

Yours,  truly,  EL  P.  Chandlee  Sons  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  June  19,  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

646  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen.  Your  letter  of  the  I7th  instant  to  hand.     In  reply 
we  wish  to  state  that  while  we  do  not  handle  any  domestic  china  we 
know  from  past  experiences  that  Japanese  china  does  not  come  in 
competition  at  all  with  the  domestic  product 
Yours,  truly, 

Hering  &  Jahn. 


New  York,  June  19, 1908. 
Morimura  Bros. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  letter  of  June  18  received  and  carefully  noted 
My  opinion  on  question  No.  1  is  this: 

Japanese  ware  does  not  come  in  competition  with  domestic  wares, 
because  the  quality  is  different  to  anything  obtainable  in  domestic 
ware  and  the  decorations  are  entirely  aifferent  to  any  ever  attempted 
on  domestic  ware.  After  giving  the  matter  careful  thought,  I  think 
it's  absurd  for  anyone  to  imply  that  there  is  any  competition  in  Japa- 
nese goods  and  domastic  goods. 

I  feel  certain  that  any  fair  decision  from  anyone  competent  to 
judge  this  will  sustain  my  opinion. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  J.  Schinagl. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  19, 1908. 
Morimura  Brothers, 

646  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  17th  received  and  contents  noted. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  "  Does  Japanese  china  compete  with 

other  wares?  "  I  can  say  that  I  consider  it  in  a  class  by  itself;  that  it 

does  not  compete  in  any  way  with  any  other  china  made.    In  fact,  I 

think  it  helps  the  sale  of  other  wares  in  making  the  china  department 
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xiore  attractive  and  fascinating,  which  creates  enthusiasm  among  the 
retail  buyers.  It  not  pnly  helps  the  sale  of  Japanese  goods,  but  helps 
Jxe  sale  of  all  other  makes  oi  china  ware. 


Yours,  respectfully, 


N.  Snellenburg  &  Co., 
Per  J.  J.  Reed. 


Philadelphia,  June  19^  1908. 
IVf  essrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

646  Broadway^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  17th  regard- 
ing the  present  preferential  rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  inland 
{>oints  on  Japanese  china  ware,  would  sa^  that  we  do  not  consider  that 
these  rates  are  unfair  or  that  they  discriminate  against  the  domestic 
manufacturers  of  china  ware. 

We  handle  largely  Japanese,  French,  German,  and  American  china 
i^are,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  the  Japanese  goods  come  in  direct 
competition  with  domestic  goods,  as  goods  of  the  same  quality  and 
decoration  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

It  is  therefore  our  opinion  that  the  only  manner  in  which  the  im- 
portation of  Japanese  china  affects  the  American  manufacturers  of 
china  ware  is  that  the  sales  of  American  goods  might  be  increased 
if  the  Japanese  goods  were  not  used  in  this  country. 
Yours,  very  truly,  f 

Fisher,  Bruce  &  Co. 
J.  G.  A.  F. 

Boston,  June  19^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morihttra  Brothers, 

New  York. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  17th  instant  regarding  the 
proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  ^oods,  would  say  in  our 
opinion,  and  from  our  experience  Japanese  china  ware  scarcely  com- 
petes at  all  with  domestic  china,  for  the  reason  that  the  character  of 
the  ware  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  as  there  is  nothing  made  in  this 
country  of  the  same  general  character. 

We  believe  that  the  freight  rates  on  these  goods  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible  in  order  to  encourage  the  exchaujge  of  products  be- 
tween this  country  and  Japan  which  not  onlj;  enriches  the  American 
people  but  which  brings  a  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government 
from  the  duties  collected. 
Truly,  yours,* 

Jones,  McDuffe  &  Stratton  C!o., 
By  Theodore  Jones, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  19^  1908. 
Morimura  Bros., 

646  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  regard- 
m^  an  opinion  as  to  the  competition  between  Japanese  and  domestic 
china,  our  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  competition. 
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The  consumers  of  Japanese  china  have  an  entirely  different  taste 
regarding  decorations  from  those  using  domestic  china. 

We  bcJieve  a  great  majority  of  those  purchasing  Japanese  china 
use  it  for  decorative  purposes,  while  the  American  is  put  to  a  practi- 
cal use.  Evidence  of  this  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  pieces  of  open 
stock  patterns  can  usually  be  obtained  to  add  to  sets  or  supply  broken 
pieces  and  can  not  be  done  in  Japanese  china. 

The  ornaments  and  so  forth,  the  treatment  of  the  decoration  of 
American  and  Japanese  china  is  so  dissimilar  that  it  allows  even 
no  comparison  for  competitioiL 

Yours,  truly,  Lipman  &  Lipmak, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Boston,  June  19.  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimttra  Bros.. 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs:  As  large  handlers  of  both  domestic  and  imported 
wares  we  wish  to  protest  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  preferential 
freight  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  on  oriental  goods.  We  can  see 
no  reason  for  this  action,  as  there  is  no  competition  between  oriental 
and  domestic  china.  The  goods  are  of  a  very  different  class  from  any- 
thing made  in  this  country,  or  that  was  ever  attempted  to  be  ma<ie. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  oriental  goods  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
do  not  compete  with  either  domestic  or  European  cmna. 
Yours,  truly, 

Mitchell  Woodbury  Co. 
Charles  H.  Woodbury, 

President. 


BuETALO,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

6i6  Broadway^  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  In  our  opinion  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  com- 
pete with  domestic  china  ware. 

Nearly  all  domestic  china  is  made  up  in  dinner  ware  onlv,  and  as 
nearly  all  Japanese  china  is  made  up  m  fancy  wares  only,  hence,  no 
competition. 

In  our  opinion  the  decorations  and  shapes  of  Japanese  china  wares 
put  it  beyond  domestic  competition. 

Yours,  truly.  The  Sweeney  Company. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  tO,  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

6J^  Broadway^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  18th  instant  regarding  pro- 
posed advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods,  from  our  experi- 
ence and  in  our  opinion  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  enter  into  com- 
petition with  domestic  china  ware  in  any  way.  Domestic  china  is 
almost  entirely  staple  and  for  every-day  use,  while  the  Japane^  china 
is  fancy,  ornamental,  and  art  ware,  and  used  for  entirely  differmt 
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purposes.  Goods  of  this  class,  or  even  similar,  are  not  produced  in 
this  country.  Therefore  neither  one  is  in  competition  with  the  other. 
Yours,  truly, 

McDonald  Brothers  Company. 

J.  E.  A.  Keefe. 

KocHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  SO,  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

No8.  54j6^4S  Broadway^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  has  been  received, 
calling  our  attention  to  a  meeting  of  the  transcontinental  railway 
companies,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant,  at  Chicago, 
HI.,  to  consider  the  amendment  of  the  proposed  advance  in  freight 
rates  on  oriental  goods,  and  requesting  our  opinion  as  dealers  in  Doth 
domestic  and  imported  china  wares  on  this  Question. 

We  do  not  believe  the  preferential  rates  firom  the  Pacific  coast  to 
common  inland  points  on  through  import  Japanese  china  ware  con- 
stitutes an  unjust  discrimination  against  domestic  china.  The  Japa- 
nese china  ware,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  compete  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  domestic  china.  Tne  lines  in  Japanese  are  different  from 
anything  produced  by  domestic  manufacturers,  both  in  bodv  and 
decorative  treatment  The  wares  are  not  used  very  generally^  for 
ordinary  table  use,  with  a  possible  exception  of  a  very  few  articles. 
They  are  in  an  entirely  distinct  class  and  really  constitute  a  line  of 
novelties  and  fill  a  want  that  is  not  met  by  the  producers  of  domestic 
china. 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  believe  that  the  preferential  rate  would 
work  any  injury  to  the  manufacturers  of  or  dealers  in  domestic  china. 

We  thank  you  for  bringing  the  matter  to  our  attention  and  hope 
that  the  preferential  rate  may  be  continued. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  H.  Gluyny  &  Co. 
By  J. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  June  20^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  communication  of  the  17th  received,  regarding 
proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Japanese  china  competes  in  any  way  with 
the  domestic.  Any  line  of  goods  entering  the  competitive  lists  must 
of  necessitypossess  a  similarity^  be  it  in  design,  general  appearance, 
or  of  use.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  Japanese  ware  as  compared  with 
the  domestic. 

Japanese  china  furnishes  a  need  of  medium-priced  china  for  use 
and  ornament,  the  price  being  within  reach  of  all.  Increase  the 
freight  rates,  consequently  the  price  of  china,  the  sale  will  materially 
decline,  and  as  domestic  china  really  does  not  compete  with  the  jap. 
the  loss  win  chiefly  fall  to  the  china  merchant. 

Trusting  that  you  will  succeed  to  defeat  the  proposed  increase  of 
rates,  we  are. 

Yours,  truly,  The  A.  Beesch  Co., 

Per  J.  S.  Single. 
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Philadelphia,  June  19, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morikuiia  Bbo0., 

546  Broadway ,  New  Tark  City. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th,  and  from  oar 
experience  the  Jai>anese  chinaware  has  no  competition.  It  gives  tlw 
china  business  a  stimulant  that  can  not  be  equaled  b^  any  other  wan. 
The  decorations,  shapes,  and  quality  are  ^  superior  to  any  odier 
goods  and  the  prices  are  within  the  readi  of  alL 

We  feel  that  any  change  whatever  in  the  rate  would  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  a  grade  of  goods  that  we  consider  ateolutely  the  best 
and  most  attractive  in  china. 

Yours,  very  truly,  L.  H.  Parks  &  Ca 


Louisville,  Ey.,  June  £0, 1908, 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

No.  64jS  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  the  transcontinental  railroad 
companies  are  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant,  and 
consider  the  movement  of  the  prop<^ed  advance  in  .freight  rates  on 
oriental  goods,  and  in  reference  to  this  would  state  we  can  not  under- 
stand why  they  wish  to  do  so,  as  they  do  in  no  way  interfere  with  any 
goods  made  in  America  or  for  the  American  market 

This  is  a  class  of  goods  that  the  American  manufacturers  could  not 
make  in  competition,  either  in  workmanship  or  designs,  and  we  can 
not  understand  wh^  there  should  be  any  advance  on  rates,  as  thev 
are  at  present  sufficiently  hi^h,  making  the  goods  expensive  enougd 
by  the  time  we  get  them  in  the  house. 

We  trust  you  shall  use  every  effort  to  explain  to  the  railroad  com- 
mission that  these  goods  will  not  interfere  with  anything  made  in 
this  country.. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  real  soon  regarding  this  matter,  we 
remain, 

Yours,  truly,  Chas.  Rosenheim  Co. 


Boston,  Mass.,  June  19, 1908. 
Morimura  Bros., 

No.  5Ifi  Broadway^  New  Torh^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  query,  "Does  Japanese  china  ware 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  china?"  we  answer  most  em- 
phatically, "  No." 

The  class  of  ware  and  the  styles  and  methods  of  decoration  are  so 
entirely  different  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  line  of  American 
manufacture  that,  to  our  mind  and  from  our  experience,  we  could 
believe  might  be  affected  by  competition  with  Japanese  china. 
Very  truly>  yours, 

Houghton  &  Dutton  Co^ 
Per  J.  J.  CuRBY,  iBwyer. 
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Baltimore,  Juiie  20, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  Answering  your  communication  of  June  17  relative 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the  proposed  advance  in 
freight  rates  on  oriental  goods,  in  which  you  desire  our  opinion,  viz : 

If,  in  our  opinion  and  from  experience,  we  consider  Japanese  china 
ware  to  come  in  competition  witn  domestic  china?  We  beg  to  state 
that,  in  our  opinion,  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  any  domestic  china  whatsoever. 

The  products  of  our  domestic  potteries  are  principally  toilet  and 
dinner  ware,  and  pertaining  to  the  former  the  American  potteries 
compete  only  with  England  in  that  line,  whereas  the  latter  line — 
dinner  ware — ^we  have  as  competitors  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  but  none,  to  our  knowledge,  comes  from  the  Orient,  thus 
showing  that  the  fancy  pieces  and  novelties  that  are  imported  from 
Japan  come  only  in  competition  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  France 
ana  not  this  country. 

As  we  handle  china  and  pottery  from  almost  any  part  of  the  globe, 
we  feel  confident  that  our  statement  is  about  correct. 

Wishing  you  great  success,  we  are 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  Egkhaits. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jum  20, 1908. 
Morimura  Bros., 

6J^  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  requesting  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  Japanese  china  ware  comes  in  competition  with 
domestic  china  or  not,  I  beg  to  state  that  from  the  experience  of  a 
great  number  of  years  in  handling  Japanese  and  domestic  china  ware 
my  oi)inion  is  that  Japanese  china  ware  does  in  no  wise  compete  or 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  goods. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Hertzberg. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  June  20, 1908. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  the  transcontinental  railroad 
companies  are  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  an  advance  in  the  freight  rates  on  oriental  ffoods.  We  are 
wholesale  dealers  in  foreign  and  domestic  china  and  object  very  much 
to  an  advance  of  freight  rates  on  Japanese  china  and  can  see  no  reason 
why  freight  rates  should  be  advanced  on  Japanese  china.  Japanese 
china  does  not  come  in  competition  with  American  china.  It  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  and  does  not  take  the  place  of  domestic  china.  There  is 
nothing  made  in  this  country  of  the  same  nature. 

Our  domestic  potteries  of  china  produce  principally  useful  articles 
for  the  table  in  hotels  and  for  private  use,  while  the  Japanese  china 
imported  to  this  country  consist  principally  of  fancy  pieces  for  deco- 
rative purposes,  and  are  decorated  in  a  different  manner  than  in  any 
other  country. 
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Piettse  giTe  this  toot  cQiisiderad<Hi  ind  make  no  changes  in  the 
irag^t  rates  on  Japuiese  diina,  and  much  oblige. 
Youis,  trulj, 

Thb  Daudt  Glass  &  Cbockekt  Go. 
C.  Daudt. 


CmcAQO,  III.,  June  £0, 1908. 
Messrs^  MoanfUKA  BaosL, 

So.  6^6  Bro^jdiray,  Xew  York  City^  .V.  JT. 

Gextlsmsx  :  Your  favcHr  of  the  ITth  instant,  relative  to  meeting 
that  the  transcontinaital  railroad  ounpanies  are  to  hold  in  this  dty 
on  the  24th  instant,  at  hand,  and  we  are  Tery  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  are  contemplating  adTandng  the  freight  rates  on  oriental 
goods. 

In  Tiew  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  china  in  no  way  interferes  or 
competes  directly  or  indirectly  with  American  manu&ctured  china 
in  styles,  shapes,  deccHraticm,  ^c,  we  wi^  to  state  that  if  the  rates 
en  this  class  of  merchandise  are  advanced  it  would  certainly  seem 
onjust  discrimination. 

Owing  to  the  veiy  fact  that  the  decorations  on  Jai>anese  china  ware 
in  all  cases  are  so  different  and  so  truly  characteristic  of  Japan^e 
desgns  and  ideas  <mly,  would  clearly  indicate  that  it  in  no  way  com- 
petes with  the  diina  ware  manufactured  in  this  country.  We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  you  will  succeed  in  presenting  before  this  committee 
convincing  facts  that  will  prove  to  them  that  the  rates  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  inland  conmion  points  on  through  imports  of  Japanese 
china  ware  should  not  be  advanced,  and  if  they  are  it  is  a  proceed- 
ing which  will  not  <mfy  be  detrimental  and  curtail  the  sale  of  these 
goods,  but  would  also  on  that  account  eventuaUy  prove  a  detriment 
to  the  freight  carriers  in  loss  of  freight  of  this  merchandise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BURLKT  ft  TtRREIX  Oo. 
BoEHIJNa 


Sandubkt,  Ohio,  June  £0, 1908. 
MoBiMUBA  Bros.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  our  experience  or 
opinion  as  to  Japanese  china  entering  into  competition  with  the 
domestic  china,  vou  might  just  as  well  say  that  tin  pie  plates  might 
take  the  place  of  wood  picnic  plates. 

We  handle  both  domestic  and  Japanese  ware,  and  we  don't  see 
where  they  conflict  with  each  other,  as  they  are  entirely  different 
goods.  One  does  not  have  any  relationship  to  the  other,  as  they  are 
used  for  entirely  different  purposes.  All  the  Japanese  ware  we  sell 
is  for  ornamental  purposes  and  the  domestic  ware  is  for  practical  pur- 

'  Yours,  truly,  Lehman  &  Scheueb. 
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Cleveland,  June  SO^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

648  Broadway,  New  York, 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  communication  of  June  17,  in 
which  you  ask  our  opinion  as  to  whether  Japanese  china  comes  in 
competition  with  domestic  china,  will  say  there  can  be  no  competition 
between  Japanese  and  domestic  china,  as  the  latter  does  not  exist, 
commercially  speaking.  The  only  competition  there  could  be  on  the 
Japanese  china  (in  our  estimation)  would  be  between  Japanese  and 
French  or  German  porcelains,  as  the  heavy  wares  made  in  this  coun- 
try could  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sale  or  Japanese  china,  Japanese 
china  being  largely  used  for  fancy  decorated  pieces,  while  the  aomes- 
tic  manufacturers  turn  out  nothing  except  earthenware  suitable  for 
dinner  table  ware. 

In  our  opinion  anjr  further  cost  in  transportation  would  simply 
result  in  a  discrimination  against  Japan  as  compared  with  France  and 
Germany  and  have  no  effect  whatever  on  American  industries. 
X  ours,  respectfully. 

The  May  Co. 

Milwaukee,  June  W,  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Brothers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  17  in  reference  to  a 
meeting  of  the  transcontinental  lines  at  Chicago  to  consider  a  pro- 
posed advance  in  rates  on  oriental  goods,  would  say,  so  far  as  unjust 
discrimination  on  domestic  china  ware  is  concerned,  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  comparison  or  competition — we  know  of  none — between  the 
two  classes  of  goods.  We  make  clay  pipes  in  this  country^  but  when 
the  people  who  understand  the  imported  clay  pipes  are  m  need  of 
them  they  purchase  the  pipe  made  in  Vallander,  Germany,  where  the 

f genuine  clay  pipe  is  made,  and  the  rate  on  this  commodity  from  Val- 
ander  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  is  40  cents  a  hundredweight;  so  it 
is  with  Japanese  china.  The  import  rate  effective  at  this  time  on 
Japanese  china  ware  gives  the  carrier  a  fair  compensation  when  com- 
pared with  import  rates  in  effect  via  Atlantic  ports.  If,  however,  the 
rates  are  advanced,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  traffic  will  be 
diverted  to  New  York  via  water,  thence  via  rail  and  lake  or  canal  and 
lake  to  this  territory. 

Respectfully,  G.  M.  Barrett  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  June  19, 1908, 
MoRiMURA  Brothers, 

No,  546  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Gentlemen:  Wc  understand  that  the  transcontinental  rj^ilroad 
companies  are  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to  consider  a  proposed 
advance  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods.  We  wish  to  file  our  views 
in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Paper  lanterns  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Japanese  parasols  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Japanese  fans  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

The  above  do  not  come  into  American  competition^ 
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Japanese  china  does  not  in  our  estimation  come  into  competition 
with  domestic  china,  as  the  clay  out  of  which  the  Japanese  china  is 
made  is  not,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  imported  into  this  country.  Most 
of  the  manufacturers  import  their  clays  and  mix  with  the  domestic 
clay,  from  which  the  domestic  china  is  made.  Japanese  china  does 
not  compete  with  the  domestic  make,  as  the  domestic  manufacturers 
do  not  malce  anything  that  competes  with  Japanese  china.  Japanese 
china  is  entirely  distinct  in  its  character.  We  handle  Japanese,  Ger- 
man, and  American  china,  and  are  fully  competent  to  judge  regarding 
this  matter.  It  would  be  unjust  for  the  railroad  companies  to  make 
any  discrimination  on  rates  on  Japanese  goods  of  above  makes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

DUNSCOMB  &  Co. 


St.  Louis,  June  20, 1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

646  Broadway^  New  York  City^  N.  T. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  17th,  beg  to  advise  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  we  consider  Japenese  china  ware  competes 
with  American-made  chinaware. 
Yours,  truly, 

Stix,  Baer  &  FuixjER  Dry  Goods  C!o., 
Per  A.  P.  Lyons. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  SO,  1908, 
MoRiMURA  Bros. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  regard  to  agitation  of  advancing  railroad  rates,  wil! 
say  they  are  too  high  now.  Also,  that  Japanese  ware  is  now  payini: 
higher  rate  than  German  china,  and  neitner  of  these  lines  come  in 
competition  with  American  ware. 

We  remain,  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Lewis  &  Neblett  C5o., 
Joseph  Levy,  President. 

Cleveland,  June  2^,  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

648  Broadway^  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Gentleimen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  June  17,  will  say  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  Japanese  china  competes  in  any  way  with  domestic 
goods. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Geo.  H-BowTkiAN  Company, 

Geo.  H.  Bowman,  President. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  20, 1908. 
Morimura  Bros., 

640  Broadway,  New  York  City: 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  June  18,  in  which  you  asic 
us  to  make  statement  giving  our  opinion  regarding  Japanese  china 
being  a  competitor  of  domestic  chma,  further  expressing  ourselves 
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as  to  the  justice  of  the  preferential  rate  from  Pacific  coast  to  inland 
common  points.  As  a  distributor  of  both  Japanese  and  domestic 
china,  will  say  that  we  have  not  found  the  Japanese  china  to  be 
strictly  a  competitor  of  the  domestic  china,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  china  runs  almost  exclusively  to  odd  pieces,  usually 
classed  as  bric-a-brac,  while  the  domestic  china  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  porcelain  dinner  ware.  While  a  number  of  American  pot- 
teries make  a  small  line  of  fancy  china,  it  is  of  different  character 
t.hat  it  puts  it  in  an  individual  class  separate  from  the  Japanese  lines. 
Trusting  the  above  is  satisfactory,  we  are. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jones  Dry  Goods  Co., 
By  W.  A.  P. 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  June  20^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

646  Broadway^  New  York^  N,  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  of  June  18,  regarding  freight  on 
Japanese  imported  goods  via  Pacific  coast,  would  saj[  that  we,  as 
handlers  of  Doth  foreign  and  domestic  goods,  including  Japanese 
ware,  can  not  see  where  there  is  any  unjust  discrimination  in  the 
way  of  freight  on  Japanese  goods  versus  American  goods  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  come  in  competition  in  any  respect  with  any 
domestic  goo^s  in  this  line  that  we  know  of.  The  Japanese  china 
is  a  line  of  goods  in  a  class  by  themselves,  of  which  no  American  or 
domestic  manufacturers  come  in  competition  with  them  in  any  way. 
We  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  competition  whatever,  and  con- 
sequently we  fail  to  see  where  there  is  any  discrimination  in  freights 
on  the  commodities  of  the  different  countries. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  L.  Knapp  &  Co. 

New  York,  June  S2^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

646  Broadway^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  June  18  in  regard  to  Jap  china 
ware  competing  with  domestic  crockery,  would  say  that  in  our  lino 
there  is  no  competition  whatever,  as  domestic  crockery  is  made  of 
heavier  material  and  is  used  for  ordinary  every-day  wear,  while  Jap 
china,  especially  the  class  we  use,  is  more  for  bric-a-brac  or  of  a  nov- 
elty nature,  and  in  our  business  one  could  not  take  the  place  of  the 
other. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co. 

LiNCX)LN,  Nebr.,  Jun^  20^  1908. 
Morimura  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  our  experience  in  the  china  business  we  have  never 
considered  Japanese  china  as  coming  in  competition  with  domestic- 
made  china,  as  the  make  of  the  ware,  decoration,  etc.,  are  so  dissimilar 
that  we  do  not  consider  it  in  the  same  class  whatever,  the  one  being 
entirely  foreign  to  the  other.    We  do  not  know  of  any  class  of  china 
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ware  l)eing  produced  in  the  United  States  that  could  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted in  competition  with  Japanese  china  ware,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  any  discrimination  can  occur  in  domestic  china  ware  in  this 
connection. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

EUDGE  &  GUENZEL  COMPAKT, 

Geo.  J.  Brown. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  20^  1908. 
MoRiMTjRA  Bros., 

No8.  54.6  and  648  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  It  is  our  experience,  after  thirty  years  of  handling 
both  domestic  and  Japanese  ware,  that  they  do  not  compete  with  each 
other  in  the  least.  The  character  of  the  body  of  the  goods  is  not  at 
all  alike  and  the  character  of  the  articles  imported  from  Japan  are 
not  like  the  articles  made  in  America.  For  example,  the  Japanese 
china  which  comes  to  this  country  is  mostly  vases,  comb  and  brush 
trays,  powder  boxes,  hair  receivers,  and  other  articles  for  the  ladies 
toilet,  and  domestic  stuff  is  mostly  dinner  ware  for  kitchen  and  table 
purposes.  Ninety  per  cent  of  domestic  stuff  is  thoroughly  opaque, 
and  of  a  soft  body.  Japanese  ware  is  thoroughly  vitrified  and  of  a 
hard  body.  This  is  true  of  90  per  cent  of  the  goods — domestic  goods 
as  compared  with  Japanese  ware.  None  of  the  ware  we  import  is 
dinner  ware ;  by  that  we  mean  we  do  not  import  dinner  sets  or 
tea  sets.  We  do  import  cups  and  saucers,  but  they  are  fancy  cups 
and  saucers  and  do  not  match  any  lines  of  dinner  ware ;  that  class  of 
cups  and  saucers  are  not  made  m  this  country.  The  only  country 
that  Japanese  goods  compete  with  to  any  extent  is  German  goods. 
In  character  and  quality  and  value  the  Japanese  and  German  are 
more  nearly  alike,  but  there  is  nothing  in  character,  quality,  or  value 
in  domestic  makes  that  compare  with  Japanese,  as  you  will  see  by 
putting  a  $10  lot  of  domestic  ware  of  tlie  most  varied  assortment 
possible  in  one  bunch  and  a  $10  lot  of  the  most  varied  assortment 
from  Japan.  You  will  see  they  are  not  alike  and  do  not  compete 
with  each  other  in  value,  texture  of  ware,  or  appearance. 
Earnestly,  yours, 

Brinsmaid  &  Co., 
Per  F.  T.  B. 

Chicago,  June  22, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

640  Broadway^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Your  letter  under  date  of  June  17  did  not  arrive 
until  Saturday,  too  late  to  reply,  so  I  hurry  answer  by  fast  mail, 
putting  on  a  10-cent  stamp  for  special  delivery,  hoping  that  the  reply 
will  arrive  in  time  to  be  considered. 

In  our  opir^ion  Japanese  china  does  not  compete  in  any  way  with 
goods  made  in  America.  We  are  large  handlers  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  America,  and  feel  qualified  from  our  experience  to  pass  upon 
this  question.  America  does  not  make  any  china  ware  yet  of  a  ^ade 
that  competes  with  that  imported  from  Japan. 
Yours,  truly, 

PrrKiN  &  Brooks, 
Per  J.  W.  Brooks. 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  22, 1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  June  18th  relative  to  the  advance- 
ment of  freight  rates,  that  in  our  twenty-three  years  of  experience  in 
the  crockery  business  we  would  say  very  positively  that  Japanese 
china  does  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  china  ware. 

The  reason  of  not  competing  is  in  the  fact  that  they  copy  German 
and  French  factories,  using  designs  and  patterns  that  American  pot- 
teries would  ignore.  Another  reason  is  in  the  fact  that  American  pot- 
teries do  not  go  into  the  fancy  novelties  that  the  Japanese  do,  Ameri- 
cans confining  themselves  to  the  more  practical  articles,  such  as 
dinner  and  toilet  ware. 

We  use  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Japanese  goods  annually 
and  we  find  that  our  American  line  is  not  losing  by  the  large  amount 
of  Japanese  used. 

The  Japanese  wares  are  hurting  the  Austrian  and  French  wares. 
We  can  absolutely  see  no  reason  why  freight  rates  should  be  advanced 
if  the  only  question  at  issue  is  the  competition  with  domestic  china 
ware. 

Yours,  truly, 

HxTDSON  Crockery  Co., 
W.  H.  Hudson,  Manager. 

New  York,  June  25, 1908. 
MoRiMTTRA  Brothers, 

646  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  18,  "  re  transconti- 
nental railroad  company  and  freight  question  appertaining  thereto," 
we  wish  to  advise  you  that  according  to  our  experiences  in  the  retail- 
ing of  Japanese  goods  that  we  can  not  conceive  that  the  Japanese 
foods  compete  in  any  way  with  domestic-made  goods.  So  far  as  we 
now,  Japanese  china  of  practical  sizes  or  useful  sizes  is  never  bought 
by  consumers  except  as  a  novelty.  We  do  not  think  that  any  Ameri- 
can consumer  would  consider  buying  Japanese  cups  and  saucers,  for 
example,  on  a  question  of  merit  as  to  their  durability,  and  only  buys 
them  because  they  are  a  novelty,  and  not  for  the  practical  use  they 
may  get  out  of  them. 

In  all  of  our  experiences  we  never  have  yet  known  of  a  single  in- 
stance, other  than  stated  above,  wherein  Japanese  china  intended  for 
practical  uses  replaces  any  American  production.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  all  consumers  know  that 
Japanese  china  is  not  durable. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co. 

C.  P.  Case,  Vice-President. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  23, 1908. 
MoRTMURA  Brothers, 

61^6  and  548  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentle^ien:  In  my  opinion,  and  from  my  experience,  Japanese 
china  wares  do  not  come  in  competition  with  domestic  china,  because 
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the  wares  and  decorations  are  entirely  different  from  any  domestic 
wares  and  are  also  different  from  anything  possible  or  ever  attempted 
in  domestic  wares. 

M.  J.  DONOOIIUB, 

Buyer  for  Messrs.  Henry  Siegel  Company^  Boston^  Mass. 


Indianapolis,  June  22^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Brothers, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  17th,  will  say  that  Japanese 
china  positively  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  donK..tic  china, 
because  it  is  in  an  entirely  different  class.     It  is  distinctive  in  its 
style  and  could  not  be  sold  to  replace  domestic  china. 

It  no  more  competes  with  American  goods  than  teakwood  does 
with  oak. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Hollweg  &  Reese. 

MoRiMijRA  Brothers, 

546  Broadway^  New  York, 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  17th,  beg  to  say  in 
answer  to  your  first  question  that  we  do  not  think  that  Japanese 
china  ware  seriously  competes  with  domestic  china  for  the  reason 
that  Japanese  china  is  peculiarly  oriental  and  more  of  a  novelty, 
whereas  domestic  china  is  much  more  staple  in  character.  Our  ex 
perience  with  Japanese  china  warrants  our  saying  that  it  is  a  strong 
trade  attraction. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Lion  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Jno.  Wheiner,  Jr. 
June  22, 1908. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  June  22, 1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June  18,  and 
note  from  the  same  that  the  transcontinental  railroad  companies 
are  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to  consider  amending  the  proposed 
advances  in  freight  rates  on  oriental  goods.  We  note  further  that 
you  desire  us  to  give  our  opinion  as  to  whether  Japanese  goods  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  domestic  goods.  In  reply,  wish  to  state  that 
Japanese  china  in  no  way  competes  with  the  domestic  china,  princi- 
pally for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  domestic  china. 
The  domestic  potteries  have,  for  some  time,  gotten  out  specialties  in 
fancy  lines  in  semiporcelain ;  but  we  fail  to  see,  however,  whore  the 
importation  of  Japanese  china  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  these 
goods.  The  principal  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  most  of  the 
specialties  gotten  out  by  the  domestic  potteries  are  principally  salads, 
jugs,  cakes,  and  such  items  to  retail  at  from  25  cents  to  60  cents  each; 
whereas  the  Japanese  china,  especially  of  late,  has  run  into  higher- 

[)riced  goods,  into  smaller  goods,  and  in  fact,  into  totally  different 
ines. 

We  can  honestly  state  that  we  do  not  see  where  there  should  be  a 
conflict  between  the  Japanese  and  domestic  wares,  and  would  con- 
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sider  it  quite  a  blow  to  the  sale  of  Japanese  china  if  the  same  would 
have  to  be  advanced  in  price,  which  naturally  would  have  to  be  done 
if  an  advance  is  made  in  freight  rates.  As  it  stands  now,  the  Japa- 
nese china  sells  in  addition  to  domestic  wares,  and  if  the  prices  ad- 
vance it  will  curtail  the  sale  of  Japanese  china  without  advancing 
the  sale  of  domestic  specialties. 

Yours,  truly,  Western  China  Co., 

By  A.  E.  Harms. 

St.  Louis,  June  22,  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimxjra  Broo.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reference  to  Japanese  china.  We  think  it  does  not 
enter  into  competition  with  any  domestic  goods  whatsoever.  It  is 
an  entirely  different  grade  of  goods.  The  principal  output  of  the 
domestic  potters  is  table  and  dinner  ware,  while  the  Japanese  goods 
we  are  handling  are  simply  ornamental  and  such  gooas  which  are 
not  made  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

St.  Louis  Glass  &  Queensware  Co., 
F.  Bremermann,  President. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  22^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  18th  received  to-day  and  this  answer 
will  hardly  reach  you  in  time  to  be  used  in  Chicago  on  the  24th. 

In  our  opinion  Japanese  china  ware  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  domestic  china  ware,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  goods  of 
similar  character  or  texture  made  in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

Begnier  &  Shoup  Crockery  Co. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  22^  1908. 
R.  H.  Contiss, 

Agent  of  the  Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureau^ 

135  Adams  St.^  Chicago^  Ih. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  trans-continental  railroads  are 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  24th  instant  at  Chicago  to  consider  tlie 
amendment  of  tlie  proposed  advance  in   frei^lit  rates  on  oriental 
ffoods.    As  we  are  large  importers  of  oriental  china,  we  wish  to  reg- 
ister a  protest  against  any  material  increase  of  the  present  freiirlit 
rates  from  the  Orient  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  that  Japanese 
china  is  classed  distinctly  by  itself;  second,  no  part  of  it  conflicts 
or  compares  with  anything  made  by  the  American  potteries,  there- 
fore would  not  interfere  with  any  oi  their  manufactures  in  the  least; 
third,  if  rates  are  materially  increased  it  would  simply  turn  that  part 
af  the  trade  to  German  or  English  manufacturers. 
We  trust  that  present  rates  will  continue  in  force. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Carl  Funkb. 
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Burlington,  Iowa,  June  SS,  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros.,  New  Tork^  N.  Y. 

GENTLEitfEN:  III  reply  to  yours  of  the  18th,  we  are  free  to  state 
that  the  Japanese  china  imported  through  you  for  us  does  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  domestic  china  ware.  The  grade  of  goods  which 
we  get  are  all  fancy  articles  and  fancy  pieces,  a  different  grade  of 

foods  from  what  are  manufactured  in  domestic  china,  as  far  as  we 
now,  or  have  had  offered  to  us.  We  therefore  do  not  think  that  the 
Japanese  china  imported  by  us  conflicts  in  any  way  with  the  Ameri- 
can ware.  If  it  were  a  line  of  dinner  ware  or  every-day  household 
articles,  such  as  are  manufactured  by  the  china  people  in  this  coun- 
try, it  miffht  be  considered  a  competing  line;  but  since  these  goods  are 
entirely  different  as  far  as  their  shapes,  styles,  and  uses  are  con- 
cerned, we  can  not  see  any  reason  for  advancing  freight  rates  on 
these  goods  on  account  of  their  competing  with  the  domestic  ware. 

Trusting  our  communications  may  be  of  some  consequence  in  this 
matter,  we  are. 

EespectruUy,  yours,  Benner  Tea  Company, 

By  A.  J.  Benner,  Pres. 


Dubuque,  Iowa,  June  ^2, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  18th  instant  just  at  hand  in  reference 
to  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  Japanese  china.  In  reply 
we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  from  our  experience  in  marketing  of 
Japanese  china,  they  have  not  interfered  with  the  sale  of  domestic 
china  ware,  as  it  is  a  class  of  goods  that  is  entirely  different  from 
domestic  goods. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Becker  Co., 
Per  C.  H.  Becker,  Pres.  and  Mngr. 


Cincinnati,  June  23^  1908, 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  in  reference 
to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  24th  to  consider  the 
amendment  to  the  proposed  change  in  freight  rate  on  oriental  goods, 
would  snj  that  in  our  opinion  Japanese  china  does  not  come  in  com- 
petition in  the  slightest  with  domestic  china,  as  it  is  of  an  entirely 
diflerent  nature,  and  is  not,  and  can  not  be  manufactured  in  th\s 
country.  In  our  opinion  the  advance  of  rates  on  this  class  of  goods, 
for  reasons  mentioned  above,  would  be  very  unjust. 
Kespectf ully,  jjours. 

The  Cincinnati  Glass  &  China  Co., 
Per  Wm.  F.  Dodge, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  June  25,  1908, 
MoRiMTTRA  Bros., 

5i6  Broadway^  New  York  City, 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  17th  instant  would  say  that 
in  our  opinion  and  from  our  experience  Japanese  china  ware  does  not 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  china. 

We  find  Japanese  china  is  in  a  class  by  itself;  trade  wanting  Jap 
china  can  not  be  influenced  to  buy  domestic  ware. 

Domestic  fancy  goods  have  no  place  in  our  establishment,  there  be- 
ing no  sale  for  it.  We  sell  quantities  of  domestic  dinner  ware,  which 
is  a  class  of  goods  entirely  different  from  Jap  china,  such  as  made  by 
Japanese  firms. 

Very  respectfully,  The  W.  L.  Milner  &  Co. 

By  Thompson. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  25, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

New  York,  N,  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Keplyinff  to  your  favor  of  the  18th  instant,  will  state 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  Japanese  china  comes  direct  in  competi- 
tion with  domestic  wares,  as  there  is  no  goods  of  a  similar  kind  or 
anything  bordering  on  it  made  in  this  country,  either  in  body  or 
styles  of  decoration.  There  is  no  question  but  what  an  advance  in 
freight  rate  would  very  materially  decrease  the  import  of  these  goods, 
as  they  will  not  bring  any  more  money  than  we  are  now  compelled 
to  ask  for  them.  We  figure  that  the  only  class  of  goods  that  the 
Japanese  china  comes  in  contact  with  is  some  of  the  German  china 
lines,  so  if  freight  rates  are  raised  on  Japanese  goods  it  simply  means 
that  we  will  sell  more  German  china.  The  domestic  potteries  gain 
nothing  by  it,  neither  do  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company,  as  they 
do  not  get  much  of  the  German  china  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

George  Cooke  Crockery  Co., 
By  J.  W.  Patterson,  Secretary. 


Denver,  Colo.,  June  22^  1908. 
Trans-Continental  Railway  Co^ipany, 

Chicago^  III. 
Gentlemen  :  At  a  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  your  city  on  the 
24th  instant  to  consider  the  amendment  of  the  proposed  advance  in 
freight  rates  on  oriental  goods,  beg  to  advise  you  that  Japanese  china 
ware  does  not  come  in  competition  with  any  domestic  china,  for  the 
very  reason  there  is  nothing  made  in  America  similar  to  Japanese 
china,  being  in  a  line  by  itself,  and  no  domestic  line  coming  in  com- 
petition with  same. 

Yours,  respectfully.  The  Carson  Crockery  Company. 
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Omaha,  Nebh.,  June  £3^  1908. 
MoRiMURA  Bros.,  New  YorJc^  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  we  are 
large  users  of  Japanese  china,  as  you  know,  but  the  class  of  Japanese 
goods  we  purchase  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  domestic  pat- 
terns, i.  e.,  there  is  nothing  made  in  the  domestic  line  which,  to  our 
knowledge,  would  come  in  direct  competition  with  Japanese  china, 
as  there  is  practically  no  dinner  ware  made  in  Japan  which  is  being 
sold  on  the  American  market.  We  understand  that,  on  account  of 
their  inability  to  make  the  larger  pieces  at  anywhere  near  competing 
prices,  there' is  no  immediate  danger  of  Japanese  dinner  ware  coming 
into  this  country  to  compete  with  German  or  French  china,  which 
countries  now  practically  control  the  china  dinner-ware  business  in 
the  United  States. 

Yours,  truly,  Omaha  Crockery  Co. 

E.  A.  HiNRICHS. 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  23^  1908. 
Messrs.  Morimura  Bros., 

.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  June  18,  we  do  not  see  how 
Japanese  china  can  in  any  way  affect  the  domestic  manufacturers,  as 
they  are  not  able  to  manufacture  anything  of  the  same  quality  oi 
that  will  take  the  place  of  these  goods  with  the  retailer,  and  we  trust 
that  the  advantageous  rates  which  we  have  been  getting  for  the  last 
year  will  not  be  changed. 

Very  truly,  yours.  The  Joslin  Dry  GtOOds  Co. 

Per  N. 


Denver,  Colo.,  June  25, 1908. 
Mortmura  Bros., 

540  Broadicay,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  June  18 
and  have  carefully  noted  contents  of  same. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Japanese  china 
comes  in  competition  with  domestic  chinaware,  wish  to  say  that  any 
such  supposition  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  and  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  considered  by  any  unbiased  party  who  had  carefully 
investigated  the  matter.  It  is  absolutely  different  from  the  class  of 
goods  made  in  this  country,  and,  in  our  opinion,  comes  into  competi- 
tion (only  to  a  limited  extent)  with  French  china  and  some  goods  of 
Austrian  and  German  makes. 

Trusting  this  will  cover  your  question,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Bernard  Crockery  Coi^ipany, 

Importers  and  jobbers. 

Kansas  Cmr,  June  «4, 1908. 
Mortmura  Bros.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  failed  to  reach  us  in  time  to 
reply  in  time  for  the  meeting  in  Chicago  to-day.  We  hope  you  will 
succeed  in  your  effort  to  maintain  the  present  preferential  rate  from 
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the  Pacific  coast.  Your  goods  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  or 
affect  the  domestic  product  in  china  and  earthenware,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  this  plainly  to  the  commit- 
tee. Had  your  letter  reached  us  earlier,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  presented  our  views  on  this  subject  more  fully. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  M.  James  &  Sons. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  25, 1908. 
Messrs.  Morimttra  Bros., 

6\8  Broadway^  New  York^  N.  T. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  the  17th  has  just  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  writer,  and  are  very  sorry  that  we  coula  not  have  replied  sooner, 
as  per  your  request. 

Very  truly,  your  friends, 

Memphis  Queensware  Co. 
R.  D.  G. 


Wichita,  Kans.,  June  25^  1908. 
Jlfef^srs.  MoRi^iHRA  Bros.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  June  18,  requesting  our  opinion  of  the 
proposed  change  by  the  Transcontinental  Railroad  Company,  was 
only  received  by  us  to-day,  and  inasmuch  as  the  meeting  will  be  held 
to-morrow,  any  opinion  we  might  express  on  this  subject  would  be  of 
little  value  to  vou. 

I  do  not  uncferstand  the  reason  for  the  delay  in  receiving  this  letter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  G.  Fitch. 
P.M. 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  June  27^  1908. 
MoRiMXjRA  Bros., 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  favor  of  June  18,  but  as  the  writer 
was  out  of  the  city,  I  am  afraid  that  this  will  not  reach  you  in  time 
to  be  of  any  benefit. 

I  can  not  see  in  what  way  Japanese  china  competes  with  anything 
made  in  this  countiy.  Our  reason  for  taking  this  position  is  that 
the  output  of  the  domestic  potters  is  almost  entirely  in  the  shape  of 
goods  of  a  staple  character,  such  as  dinner  and  toilet  ware;  whoroas 
practically  all  of  the  Japanese  goods  handled  in  this  locality  are 
more  of  an  ornamental  nature,  and  of  a  quality  which  domestic 
makers  do  not  attempt  to  manufacture. 
Trusting  this  opinion  will  be  of  benefit  to  you,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Cook-Laurance  Co., 
Day. 
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THE  NATIOITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WHOLESALERS  OF  CBOCEiEBT 
AND  GLASS  SUBMITS  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  BELATIVE 
TO  SUGGESTED  CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  i,  1909, 

COMMITTEB  ON  WayS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  The  following  statement  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  \\Qiolesalers  in  Crockeries  and  Glass  is  called  forth  in 
view  of  the  representations  which  have  been  made  by  the  committee 
in  the  intercvst  of  tlie  domestic  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  this  committee  is  de- 
sirous of  securing  the  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the 
tariff.  Feeling  as  we  do  that  certain  allegations  have  been  made 
which  have  more  the  tendency  to  cloud  than  to  clarify  the  issue,  we 
desire  to  bring  a  few  facts  to  your  attention. 

Two  committees  have  appeared  here  asking  that  in  the  new  tariff 
bill  the  duties  on  pottery  be  changed — one,  representing  the  whole- 
salers of  pottery  in  the  United  States,  asks  that  the  former  rates  of  30 
and  85  per  cent  be  restored,  and  the  other,  representing  the  American 
manufacturers  of  pottery,  asks  for  changes  in  the  present  method  of 
levying  duties  which  would  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  pro- 
tection they  now  enjoy,  and  in  many  instances  actually  doubling  the 
present  rate,  although  it  is  only  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
situation  w^ho  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  American  potters  is  that  the  present  ad 
valorem  rate  be  continued,  but  that  upon  earthenware  a  minimum 
specific  duty  be  placed,  and  that  the  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate 
upon  white  ware  "  shall  not  be  in  amount  less  than  If  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  including  weight  of  all  packages  and  pack- 
ing materials;"  or  if  the  earthenware  be  decorated  or  ornamented 
in  any  manner,  the  minimum  specific  rate  shall  be  2J  cents  per  pound, 
calculated  in  the  same  manner.  Upon  chinaware  they  ask  for  com- 
pound duties,  continuing  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  of  55  per  cent 
on  white  ware  and  adding  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pouna  (equal 
in  some  cases  to  76  per  cent  in  all),  and  for  decorated  wares  the 
present  ad  valorem  rate  of  60  per  cent  and  adding  a  specific  duty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  (equaling  100  to  125  per  cent  in  all).  Upon 
glassware  they  request  the  imposition  of  complicated  compound  rates, 
mvolving  the  assessment  of  anywhere  from  70  to  128  per  cent  instead 
of  the  present  ad  valorem  of  60  per  cent. 

As  an  excuse  for  these  suggested  changes  they  offer  two  reasons: 
One,  that  owing  to  great  undervaluations  on  the  part  of  foreign 
makers  and  American  importers  they  are  "  getting  only  a  fraction 
of  the  protection  intended  by  Congress,"  and,  second,  "  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  protection  for  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States." 

Those  gentlemen  are  prolific  in  suggestions,  and  in  case  these  com- 
pound duties  are  not  granted  they  will  be  content  if  an  ad  valorem 
rate  be  assessed  upon  the  wholesale  selling  value  in  the  United  States. 
This  suggestion  also  is  offered  to  prevent  undervaluation. 
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UNDERVALUATION. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  recently  made  a  suggestion  that  would  be 
welcome  to  all  parties  interested  or  at  least  to  all  parties  who  are 
willing  that  the  whole  truth  should  be  known,  although  possibly  this 
suggestion  will  not  be  received  with  favor  by  the  men  who  are  willing 
and  do  make  use  of  the  charge  of  undervaluation  to  secure  a  measure 
of  duty  which  they  know  would  not  be  accorded  as  a  mere  matter  of 
protection.  He  proposes  that  instead  of  the  present  word  undervalua- 
tion being  used  as  now,  that  in  every  case  where  the  value  of  imported 
merchandise  is  voluntarily  advanced  by  the  importer  on  entry,  or  by 
the  appraising  officer,  there  shall  be  a  distinction  made  and  separate 
statistics  kept  of  fraudulent  undervaluation  as  contradistinguished 
from  "  advances  to  make  market  value,"  the  two  being  absolutely 
different  in  intent  and  purpose.  Although  the  domestic  potters  have 
come  forward  here  asking  for  additional  protection  on  the  ground  of 
undervaluation,  their  own  representative  said  "  there  had  been  no 
attempt  made  to  discover  or  to  prove  fraudulent  undervaluation," 
and  again  he  says,  "  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  want  to  say  em- 
phatically, I  consider  the  great  bulk  of  the  importers  of  this  country 
as  honest  men  as  any  in  the  china  business." 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  as  well  say  that  cither  undervaluation  does 
exist  or  that  it  does  not.  Either  the  allegations  made  by  the  American 
manufacturers  are  true  or  else  thev  are  false.  If  their  statement  be 
true,  then  the  fact  is  that  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  of  Chicago;  The  Barr  Dry  Goods  Company,  of 
St.  Louis;  Jordon  Marsh  &  Co.,  of  Boston;  John  Wanamaker,  of 
Philadelphia;  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg  and  New  York; 
Gimbell  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia  and  Milwaukee,  and  other  con- 
cerns of  like  standing  are  guilty  of  fraudulent  practices  and  that 
the}^  should  be  indicted,  tried,  and  convidted  ana  suffer  the  pains, 
fines,  and  forfeitures  that  are  provided  for  in  the  existing  law.  We 
make  this  statement  and  we  refer  to  the  names  of  these  concerns  for 
the  reason  that,  say,  with  respect  to  German  ware  alone,  these  con- 
cerns are  buying  freely  in  the  open  markets  of  Germany  from  the  78 
factories  that  exist  there.  They  are  buying  in  competition  with  each 
other  and  they  have  no  Imowledge  whatsoever  of  each  other's  invoices, 
which  invoices  are  all  submitted  to  the  appraising  officers  on  the  entry 
of  the  merchandise,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  the  appraising 
officers  have  the  opportunity,  and  in  fact  do  compare  all  these  in- 
voices. If  there  were  any  such  thing  as  undervaluation,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  one  of  these  men  to  undervalue,  because 
the  market  value  fixed  by  the  appraising  officers  is  the  same  for  one 
and  all. 

Not  only  would  it  be  necessary  for  all  the  importers  in  this  country 
to  be  in  collusion  in  order  to  successfully  undervalue,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  for  all  the  shippers  on  the  other  side  to  enter  into  the 
conspiracy.  Mr.  Burgess  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  this  fact  when 
he  stated  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  made  to  discover  or  to  prove 
fraudulent  undervaluation,  but  he  is  quite  willing  to  impute  fraud 
and  allow  this  committee  to  be  misled. 

For  instance,  he  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  according  to  sta- 
tistics of  the  German  Government,  the  value  of  crockery  shipped  from 
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that  country  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  round  figures  to  $8,- 
000,000,  whereas,  according  to  our  own  statistics  the  imports  from 
Germany  were  valued  at  $5,300,000,  thereby  indicating  that  the 
American  importers  had  undervalued  to  the  extent  of  $2,700,000.  Mr. 
Burgess  is  an  expert  in  the  pottery  business.  He  also  spent,  as  he 
says,  five  years  abroad  in  making  investigations,  and  yet  he  was 
unable  to  offer  any  explanation  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  when 
questioned  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  he  was  unable 
to  say  that  this  discrepancy  existed  in  previous  years.  Apparently  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  the  recent  German  agreement.  This 
condition  has  attached  for  years,  and  it  certainly  seems  amazing  that 
an  expert  in  this  business  was  not  aware  of  that  fact.  Not  only  has  it 
existed  for  years,  but  the  explanation  is  perfectly  simple,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  letters  received  from  the  Imperial  German 
consulate-general  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

New  York,  December  P,  1908, 
Mr.  James  L.  Gerry, 

12  Broadway^  New  York, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Gerry:  There  is  no  objection  to  your  showing  my 
letter  of  the  3d  instant  to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  event  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  do  so  tor  the 
benefit  of  German  shippers.  The  insinuation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gess that  the  difference  in  values  between  American  import  figures 
and  German  export  figures  is  due  to  undervaluation  or  export  prices 
should  be  utterly  defeated.  To  show  that  the  difference  in  values  is 
in  existence  for  the  past  years,  I  give  you  below  the  figures  for  the 
years  1903  to  1907.  American  and  German  figures  are  calendar  years, 
except  the  American  figure  for  1903,  which  stands  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  German  figure  for  1906  covers  only  nine  months,  from  March  to 
December,  1906.  Values  .are  given  in  million  dollars,  $1  equal  to 
M4.20. 

Very  truly,  yours,  G.  D.  Waltzoldt, 

Commercial  Attaxihe. 


1907. 

1906.       1906. 

1904. 

1903. 

American  fijf'^res 

6.68 

.SIS  i     6  ru 

4.69 
6.92 

S3. 95 

German  fipiires 

7.h8  •    b6.47  .      7,36 

1               ' 

•Nine  months. 

5.73 

•  Fiscal  year. 

New  York,  December  5, 1908, 
Mr.  James  L.  Gerry, 

12  Broadway^  Neio  York  City^  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Gerry  :  Regarding  the  values  of  exports,  as  shown  in 
the  official  German  statistics,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  vou  that  the  values 
stated  for  exports  to  the  various  countries  do  not  by  any  means  rep- 
resent the  actual  wholesale  market  value  of  a  certain  commodity 
exported  to  a  certain  country,  but  that  for  statistical  purposes  the 
value  is  fixed  in  the  bureau  of  statistics,  so  as  to  make  an  average 
vahie,  comprising  for  porcelain,  for  instance,  the  highest-priced 
products  of  Meissen  and  Berlin  as  well  as  the  lower-priced  tableware. 
The  statistical  value  for  chinaware,  decorated,  is  fixed  at  1,650  marks 
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per  2,200  pounds;  for  common  earthenware,  decorated,  at  500  marks 
per  2,200  pounds,  etc.  The  German  tariff  is  a  special  tariff,  and 
based  on  weight.  Our  statistics,  therefore,  give  the  actual  weight  of 
imports  or  exports,  whereas  the  values  given  are  constructed  with 
a  view  to  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  values  involved  and  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  the  statistics  of  other  countries,  based  mainly  on 
the  value  of  the  goods. 

The  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1907  give  as  exports  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  the  following  figures : 


Weight  (ton  of 
2,200  pounds). 


Value 
(mark). 


Earthenware,  decorated 

Porcelain,  china,  white 

Porcelain,  decorated 

Porcelain,  Nippes,  bric-a-ljr..c 


1,835 

1,273 

17.610 

1,532 


801.000 

1,146.00(> 

29,a'>6.ttO 

2,206,U<.O 


In  order  to  show  that  the  export  values  given  for  the  same  com- 
modity are  identical  for  all  countries,  I  quote  the  data  for  export  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain: 


EARTHENWARE,  DECORATED. 


Exported  to— 

Weight  (tons 
of  2,200 
pounds) . 

Total  value 
(mark). 

Value  per 

2,200  pounds 

(mark). 

Denmark 

U lilted  States 

1.535 
1,33.) 

921,000 
801,000 

5{X> 
5(0 

CHINA,   DFXORATKD 

France 

Great  Britain 

5n5 
6,81« 
1,016 

797 

9:?2,000 
9,fi%,0(X) 
1,670.000 
1,315,000 

l.O'iO 
l.HoO 

Netherlands 

1,<»50 

Canada 

1 

1,650 

Furthermore,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  all  ex- 
ports credited  in  our  statistics  to  the  United  States  are  actually  im- 
ported into  and  enter  into  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Mer- 
chandise is  credited  in  our  statistics  to  the  United  States  whenever  it 
was  purchased  by  firms  in  the  United  States.  A  good  deal  of  merchan- 
dise shown  in  the  statistical  tables  as  exports  to  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, is  shipped  for  account  of  the  purchaser  in  the  United  States  to 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Canada.  You  will  find  the  same  fact  in 
the  export  statistics  of  the  United  States.  They  credit  exports  to 
Germany  which,  in  fact,  were  shipped  to  Switzerland  or  Eussia 
when  the  American  manufacturer  sold  the  goods  to  a  German  export 
house. 

This  may  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  United  States  oflS- 
cial  fibres  of  the  values  of  the  imports  of  German  china  and  earthen- 
ware m  1907  and  the  corresponding  official  German  figures. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

G.  D.  Waltzoldt* 
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Common  sense  and  the  history  of  the  custom-house  show  that 
systematic  undervaluation  or  any  form  of  fraud  on  the  Grovernment 
can  not  long  be  continued  without  discovery  and  punishment,  and 
the  assertion  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  pottery  can  be  brought  into 
this  country  so  seriously  undervalued  as  to  nullify  the  tariff  law  is 
impossible  of  belief  by  any  sane  or  fair-minded  person.  And  the 
representatives  of  the  domestic  potters  freely  admit  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  when  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  If  this  undervaluation 
of  invoice  could  be  broken  up  then  pottery  men  in  the  United  States 
could  stand  a  reduction  of  the  tariff?  "  they  reply,  "  No;  we  could 
not  stand  any  reduction." 

The  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Schedule 
B  brought  out  most  conspicuously  the  fact  that  the  committee,  either 
through  misinformation  on  the  subject  or  because  of  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "  undervaluation,"  seems  to  have  a  deep-seated 
impression  that  the  practices  of  the  German  manufacturers  and  the 
American  importers  of  such  goods  were  of  a  fraudulent  nature  in  so 
far  as  invoices  were  presented  at  variance  with  the  actual  purchase 
price  of  the  goods. 

That  this  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  and  American  importers  at  seaport,  as  well  as 
at  inland  points  of  entry,  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  William  Burgess,  secretary  of  the  American  Potters' 
Association.  This  gentleman  has  declared  emphatically  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  evidence  of  fraudulent  invoicing  on  the  part  of 
German  china  makers  or  importers  and  reaffirmed  same  in  an  authen- 
tic interview.  He  only  claims  that  there  is  a  contention  as  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  the  home  market  as  compared  to  the  actual 
purchase  price  of  the  American  buyer. 

With  the  question  of  fraud  eliminated  there  remains  only  the 
market  value  to  be  ascertained,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  committee  would  lay  such  importance  upon 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  mode  and  manner  of  computation  of 
duties.  In  view  of  this,  would  you  really  consider  the  introduction 
of  methods  more  complicated  by  far  than  those  in  use  to-day? 

The  fact  that  eighty-odd  factories  in  Germany  are  sending  goods 
to  this  market,  not  on  consignment,  but  through  actual  purchases 
(possibly  only  two  factories  invoicing  to  themselves),  furthermore, 
the  continued  existence  for  a  great  expanse  of  years  of  factories 
which  have  catered  especially  to  the  American  market,  and  sell  to  all 
comers,  should  disabuse  the  existing  notion  that  goods  are  invoiced  to 
this  market  regardless  to  cost  and  remuneration  or  profit. 

In  this  connection  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  since  1906  advances  in  prices  have  been  made  aggregating  20 
per  cent  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  at  the  foot  of  invoices,  showing 
that  the  German  makers  have  subjected  the  American  buyers  to  the 
inevitable  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  taking  place  from  time 
to  time  (10  per  cent  in  1906,  increased  to  15  per  cent  in  1907,  and 
again  to  20  per  cent  in  1908). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  china  situation  has  been  undiily 
prejudiced  by  a  particular  and  specific  instance  which  should  not 
be  applied.  We  refer  to  the  Holland  Cup  case.  It  was  in  this  case 
shown  that  an  earthenware  manufacturer  in  Holland  and  one  or  two 
in  Germany  had  sold  to  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  including 
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America,  large  quantities  at  a  price  somewhat  lower  than  sold  at 
home  in  smaller  quantities.  This  case,  involving  but  a  few  articles 
from  but  one  or  two  factories,  should  not  be  cited  to  the  disadvantage 
of  some  eighty-odd  china  factories  in  Germany,  especially  as  there 
is  contention  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  case  in 
question. 
In  the  hearings  of  November  23,  1908,  Mr.  Wells  said : 

It  Is  a  fact  known  also  to  pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the  pottery  business 
that  there  are*  a  good  many  other  American  firms  Just  now  hanging  by  the 
eyelids  financially,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions that  unless  there  is  a  reUef  of  some  form  afforded  shortly  there  will 
be  a  great  decrease  in  the  production  of  pottery  in  this  country. 

As  against  this  statement  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Homer  Laughlin 
China  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Wells  is  the  president,  started  a  large 
new  plant  at  Newell,  W.  Va.,  somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  doubling  m 
size  the  capacity  of  their  original  plant  at  East  Liverpool. 

In  the  hearings  of  November  23,  1908,  appear  the  following  ques- 
tions by  Mr.  Gaines  and  answers  by  Mr.  Burgess: 

Q.  I  have  been  told  that  Macy  &  Ck).  have  a  factory  in  Germany.  Is  that 
correct  or  not? 

A.  They  have  a  factory  in  Carlsbad.  Well,  It  is  more  of  a  decorating  shop. 
They  buy  white  china  in  various  places.  They  run  it  under  the  name  of  Siegl 
&  Co.,  and  they  do  decorating  there  and  bring  the  stuff  to  this  countiy. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  American  capital  invested. 

A.  There  are  others,  etc. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  false.  Messrs.  Macy  &  Co.  have  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  firm  of  Siegl  &  Co.,  nor  has  the  allied  firm 
of  L.  Straus  &  Sons  a  penny's  worth  of  interest  in  the  firm  of  Siei^l  & 
Co.  The  only  relation  existing  between  L.  Straus  &  Sons  and  A. 
Siegl  &  Co.  is  that  of  buyer  and  seller. 

SPECIFIC   DUTIES, 

To  the  casual  observer  1  .cent  a  pound,  2  cents  a  pound,  or  even  6 
cents  a  pound  seems  small  and  insignificant,  but  what  does  it  really 
amount  to?  In  the  case  of  white  French  china  the  1  cent  per  pound 
becomes  21  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  decorated  French  chma,  the  2 
cents  per  pound  becomes  39  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  case  of  Ger- 
man cnina  the  2  cents  per  pound  becomes  54  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In 
the  case  of  Japanese  china  the  2  cents  per  pound  becomes  47  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  If  we  turn  to  glassware,  we  nnd  that  G  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  on  plain  glass  equals  Go  per  cent,  or  if  the  glass  be  dec- 
orated 50  per  cent  duty  plus  6  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  equals 
128  per  cent  of  the  original  value  of  the  goods. 

Is  such  an  advance  reasonable,  and,  more  important  still,  is  it  pos- 
sible or  practicable  to  apply  specific  duties  in  any  form  or  to  any 
extent  or  by  any  method  to  pottery  ? 

All  writers  upon  the  subject  give  but  one  reason  for  applying  spe- 
cific duty  upon  imports — namely,  to  raise  revenue — and  this  is  the 
method  usecl  almost  universally  throughout  Europe  for  international 
dealings  of  one  country  with  another;  but — and  here  is  the  vital 
point — the  sole  object  of  these  duties  is  to  raise  revenue  and  the  spe- 
cific rate  is  so  insignificant  and  infinitesimally  small  that  it  is  no 
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hindrance  to  the  free  sale  of  the  goods,  the  object  being  rather  to 
eiK'Ourage  the  sale  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  than  to  hinder  the 
flee  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  one  country  with  another. 
Never  are  specific  duties  used  where  protection  is  the  object  sought, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

Never  are  specific  duties  applied  as  a  means  of  protection,  as  they 
invariably  favor  goods  of  high  value  and  injure  goods  of  lower  cost. 
The  fact  is  that  the  cheapest  and  finest  specimens  of  certain  wares 
call  not  be  separated  by  classification,  and  renders  it  unavoidable 
that  the  cheapest  article  carries  the  heaviest  taxation,  and  specific 
duties  are  thus  an  imposition  upon  the  masses.  If ,  therefore,  revenue 
is  the  object  to  be  attained  by  these  additional  proposed  specific 
duties,  one  can  readily  see  the  fallacy  of  such  a  claim,  because,  as 
this  quotation  shows,  specific  duties  bear  heaviest  on  cheapest  goods 
where  price  is  the  main  factor,  and  the  great  increase  in  cost  lessens 
importation,  and  revenue  is  reduced  rather  than  increased.  Any 
attempt  to  rectify  this  condition  through  a  multitude  of  classifica- 
tions and  a  variety  of  categories  brings  about  a  complicated,  unwork- 
able, and  impracticable  plan,  something  of  the  same  nature  as  was 
proposed  by  the  American  manufacturers  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 
making,  and  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  after  months  oi  endeavor  and  with  every  desire  to  adopt, 
were  forced  to  abandon  and  to  admit  that  specific  duties  upon  pottery 
were  an  impossibility. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  pot- 
tery and  glassware  are  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to  aid  the  United 
States  Government  by  increasing  its  revenues,  and  another  reason 
must  be  sought. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  an  industry  accepts  reduced 
protection  it  never  asks  a  change  in  method  from  ad  valorem  to  spe- 
cific rates,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  change  in  form  is  almost 
always  asked  where  an  industry  desires  increased  protection  in  dis- 
guise and  wishes  greater  actual  protection  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  American  manufacturers  are 
endeavoring  to  obtain  greater  protection  than  Congress  would  be 
likely  to  grant  by  disguising  their  claim,  and,  by  a  compound  duty, 
divide  the  protection  which  would  be  the  real  result  should  any  such 
absurd  rates  be  included  in  the  coming  tariff  bill  as  they  request. 

They  would  be  ashamed  to  say  to  Congress,  "We  have  now  on 
French  china,  which  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country  at  any 
price,  and  which  does  not  compete  with  anything  produced  here,  the 
protection  of  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  on  white  ware,  and,  in  addition, 
geographical  protection  amounting  to  from  15  to  25  per  cent;  but  this 
is  not  sufficient,  and  we  ask  additional  protection  of  21  per  cent,  or 
102.44  per  cent  in  all;"  or,  if  the  Limoges  wares  are  decorated,  "  AVe 
have  now  CO  per  cent  duty  and  ask  additional  protection  of  39  per 
cent,  or,  in  all,  including  geographical  protection,  that  125  per  cent 
shall  be  the  handicap  and  penalty  imposed  upon  all  French  china 
which  comes  into  this  country." 

They  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  this  openly,  and  yet  it  is  exactly 
this  that  they  demand  when  they  propose  55  per  cent  plus  1  cent  per 
pound  as  a  compound  duty  on  white  china  of  all  grades  and  60 
per  cent  plus  2  cents  per  pound  as  the  duty  on  decorated  china  ware. 
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They  would  hesitate  to  say  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
"  You  must  place  a  minimum  rate  upon  earthenware  from  Holland, 
and  no  white  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  a  lower  rate  than  65 
per  cent  if  they  hapi)en  to  be  cups,  or  100  per  cent  if  they  happen 
to  be  plates"  (this  does  not  include  geographical  protection),  and 
yet  this  is  their  demand  when  they  place  a  minimum  specific  rate  of 
If  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  upon  earthenware. 

The  glassware  speaks  for  itself  from  the  statistics  given  above, 
and  we  ask  you,  after  reading  these  figures,  what  is  their  purpose? 
Is  it  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  because 
they  are  suffering  from  too  little  protection  and  are  subjects  for  our 
charity  and  benevolence?  Or  is  it  because,  already  overprotected, 
they  are  seeking  to  grasp  additional  protection  to  an  extent  that 
they  are  ashamed  to  ask  for  openly  and  therefore  attempt  to  dis- 
guise behind  these  compound  rates  ? 

DUTIES  ON  WHOLESALE  SELLING  PRICE. 

If  it  should  be  decided  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  additional 
duties  on  chinaware  or  a  minimum  specific  rate  on  earthenware,  then 
they  ask  "the  change  of  base  for  dutiable  purposes  on  ad  valorem 
goods  from  foreign  market  value  to  wholesale  selling  value  in 
the  United  States,"  giving  as  their  reasons,  the  same  as  before, 
viz,  undervaluation  and  increased  protection.  Is  this  plan  feasible, 
and  is  there  any  such  thing  as  "the  value  at  which  the  goods  are 
freely  sold  in  wholesale  quantities  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United  States?  "  We  say  emphatically,  "  No; "  they 
say,  "  We  would  give  the  most  positive  and  emphatic  answer  in  the 
affirmative."  Who  is  right?  They  give  seven  "advantages  to  be 
secured  by  such  a  change"  and  reply  to  seven  imaginative  "objec- 
tions to  change  of  base."  I^et  us  examine  them  in  detail.  The  seven 
so-called  advantages  are,  in  abreviated  form — 

1.  The  American  manufacturer  would  have  increased  protection. 

2.  The  Government  would  get  increased  revenue. 

3.  The  power  to  secure  facts  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our  officials. 

4.  The  Government  would  then  be  freed  from  all  diplomatic 
entanglements  and  embarrassments. 

5.  There  would  be  a  large  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty,  which 
would  appeal  to  certain  public  sentiment  now  abroad. 

6.  It  would  reduce  to  a  minimum,  if  not  eliminate,  the  necessity  of 
continuing  our  expensive  corps  of  special  ag:ents  abroad. 

7.  Those  who  through  gross  undervaluation  are  now  reaping  enor- 
mous profits  out  of  our  markets  would  be  at  least  compelled  to  share 
those  profits  with  the  Government. 

Analized,  what  do  these  amount  to? 

The  advantages  which  they  consider  would  accrue  to  the  American 
manufacturer  seem  to  be  comprised  in  the  first  and  fifth  reasons,  being 
virtually,  as  they  assert,  that  while  appearing  to  be  less  the  duties 
would  actually  be  more  if  levied  upon  the  wholesale  selling  price  in 
the  proportions  which  they  suggest  than  are  now  paid  under  tne  pres- 
ent ad  valorem  base  of  foreign  market  value,  and  this  is  naturally  the 
object  for  which  they  are  seeking;  that  is,  a  greater  protection  than 
they  now  enjoy  and  in  disguise  so  that  to  the  consumer  who  thinks 
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at  all  on  this  subject  the  pottery  manufacturers  may  seem  to  have 
accepted  a  lower  rate  for  duty,  liefore  this  claim  is  accepted  as  valid, 
they  should  prove  that  they  are  entitled  to  greater  protection  than 
they  now  receive  and,  having  proved  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  should  openly  ask  for  that  rate  of  pro- 
tection to  which  they  can  show  themselves  entitled.  If  they  can  not 
show  the  need  or  the  right  to  further  protection  then  they  should 
openly  asks  for  such  rate  as  they  can  prove  belongs  to  them,  but  not 
under  disguise  seek  for  more  protection  than  Congress  would  grant 
openly  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  conditions  before  them.  Of 
this  we  will  speak  more  when  offering  arguments  why,  in  our  opinion, 
tlie  rates  should  be  reduced  to  30  ana  35  per  cent. 

The  claims  and  advantages  which  they  offer  in  favor  of  this  sys- 
tem, in  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  are  inclosed  in  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  reasons,  whfch  claim  that  the  Grovem- 
mcnt  would  get  increased  revenue.  This  is  not  only  doubtful,  but 
probably  incorrect,  as  a  material  increase  in  the  duty  actually  paid 
upon  foreign  pottery,  especially  of  the  cheaper  grades,  which  consti- 
tute the  larger  bulk  of  the  importations,  would  cause  increase  in 
price  and  a  consequent  lessening  of  the  amount  imported,  so  that 
there  is  every  probability  and  almost  a  certainty  that  an  important 
increase  of  this  kind  would  not  produce  increased  revenue,  but 
materially  diminish  the  amount  of  revenue  now  collected  on  the 
pottery  and  glass  schedule. 

As  to  their  assertion  that  the  power  to  secure  facts  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  officials,  it  is  evident  that  this  power  would  diflFer 
in  no  way  from  that  which  the  Government  officials  possess  to-day. 
The  present  law  provides  that  all  goods  must  be  consigned  to  a  resi- 
dent partner,  agent,  or  representative,  who  must  sign  the  oath  and 
entry  prepared  by  the  custom-house,  and  must  also  give  bonds  in 
double  the  amount  of  the  invoice  to  meet  any  penalties  or  require- 
ments that  the  appraising  officers  may  impose,  and,  beside  this,  the 
importer,  his  agent  or  representatives,  are  obligated  in  every  way  not 
only  financially,  but  criminally  as  well,  to  fulfill  to  the  utmost  the 
requirements  oif  the  law.  The  Government  officials  have  the  right  to 
call  for  all  information  and  to  oblige  an  importer  to  produce  his 
books  showing  every  detail  of  his  business  transactions,  and  no  plan 
by  which  the  duties  are  levied  upon  the  wholesale  selling  price  could 
increase  their  power  or  give  them  greater  opportunity  for  ascertain- 
ing the  true  tacts  in  connection  with  any  importation  of  foreign 
wares. 

The  entanglements  or  embarrassments  of  the  Government  on  any 
diplomatic  question  connected  with  the  tariff  law  is  difficult  to  con- 
sider, being  entirely  "  diplomatic  "  in  its  nature  and  so  vague  in  char- 
acter that  certainly  no  importer  or  manufacturer  of  pottery  is  capable 
of  sayinff  whether  such  entanglements  have  ever  occurred  or  whether 
they  could  be  prevented  by  such  law  as  this. 

As  to  eliminating  or  lessening  greatly  the  number  and  character  of 
the  special  agcnits  now  used  abroad  for  obtaining  information  regard- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  goods  and  thus  save  to  the  Government 
great  expense,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  actual  result  would  be  only  to 
transfer  from  the  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  this  large 
and  expensive  corps  to  which  the  American  potters  refer  and  which 
they  consider  could  be  eliminated  with  advantage  to  themselves,  the 
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probable  result  being  that  on  account  of  far 'greater  cost  of  living  and 
traveling  in  this  country  as  compared  with  Europe,  and  the  greater 
expanse  of  territory  to  be  covered,  the  number  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  expense  materially  larger  than  under  tne  present 
plan. 

The  final  reason  which  they  gave  is  rather  peculiar  and  difficult 
to  treat  logically  or  estimate  what  effect  this  plan  would  have  upon 
the  condition  to  which  they  refer.  In  full,  this  seventh  reason  which 
they  give  reads  as  follows :  "  Those  who  through  gross  undervalua- 
tions are  now  reaping  enormous  profits  out  of  our  market,  would 
be  at  least  compelled  to  share  this  profit  with  the  Government  and 
thus  reduce  the  unjust  competition  between  them  and  the  honest 
importers  and  domestic  manufacturers,  as  they  would  have  to  pay 
an  amount  of  duty  equal  with  those  who  are  invoicing  their  goods  at 
honest  values."  If  these  larger  importers  to  which  they  refer  are 
through  gross  undervaluations  defrauding  the  Government  and  steal- 
ing, it  hardly  seems  a  moral  proposition  or  logical  to  suggest  that 
they  should  divide  any  ill-gotten  gains  they  may  have  taken  with  the 
party  whom  they  claim  has  been  robbed,  but,  in  all  seriousness,  it  is 
a  true  or  just  charge  that  wherever  large  profits  are  obtained,  or 
profits  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  on  the  capital  can  be  shown, 
that  there  is  only  the  one  reason  offered,  viz,  that  the  goods  are  under- 
valued. Does  it  not  constantly  occur  with  American  productions  that 
their  exclusive  designs,  great  reputation,  patent  rights  in  some  cases, 
or  control  of  a  certain  market  in  others,  that  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country  obtains  for  his  productions  a  much  larger  profit  than  ordi- 
nary interest  or  even  exceptional  interest  on  his  capital;  and,  to  go 
further,  is  it  not  in  many  cases  an  absolute  necessity  that  what  our 
American  potters  designate  in  their  brief  as  exorbitant  profits  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  great  expenses  of  marketing  the  wares,  the  great 
amount  that  must  be  expended  for  advertisements  before  the  wares 
can  be  known  and  introduced  and  a  reputation  strengthened,  and 
also  to  provide  against  depression  in  the  value  of  stock  and  the  loss 
from  fickle  fashion  with  its  constant  changes?  These  are  all  legiti- 
mate and  in  many  cases  imperatively  necessary,  and  should  not  be 
used  to  prove  the  unjust  charge  of  fraud  and  undervaluation  against 
importers  who  have  the  same  conditions  when  selling  in  this  country 
to  overcome  and  the  same  obstacles  to  meet. 

In  reply  to  their  own  question  as  to  whether  this  method  is  prac- 
ticable and  workable  they  assert  the  fact  "  that  foreign-made  goods 
sold  in  this  country  have  an  American  wholesale  value  at  the  same 
time,"  and  give  the  illustration  by  which  they  show  that  foreign 
goods  of  a  value  abroad  of  $100  should  cost  when  landed  in  this 
country  $170,  and  assert  that  this  amount  of  goods  should  be  sold  at 
wholesale  in  the  United  States  for  $187;  following  this  to  a  mathe- 
matical conclusion,  they  show  by  simple  arithmetic  that  60  per  cent 
upon  $100  value  abroad,  or  $60,  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  32  per 
cent  upon  $187,  or  $59.84.  No  one  can  dispute  the  mathematical 
correctness  of  this  proposition  or  question  the  mathematical  result, 
but  the  statement  upon  which  this  rests  is  not  correct  from  any  busi- 
ness standpoint.  Granting  that  $100  worth  of  goods,  foreign  value, 
may  cost  when  landed  on  the  dock  at  New  York  $170  under  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  and  with  actual  expenses,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
selling  price  in  the  United  States  for  fancy  pottery  of  any  descrip- 
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tion  could  be  $187,  as  this  10  per  cent  which  they  add  in  their  calcu- 
lation as  being  the  profit  on  the  otoss  cost  could  not  cover  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  any  pottery  dealer  in  this  country,  and  $100  worth 
of  foreign  goods  imported  by  a  wholesaler  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  or  any  otner  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States  and  sold 
for  $187  would  lead  to  his  failure  liefore  the  year  was  ended.  The 
expenses  to  the  pottery  dealer,  whether  wholesaler,  importer,  or  even 
American  manufacturer,  are  out  of  proportion  with  the  cost  of  doin;^ 
business  in  other  commodities  on  account  of  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
wares  which  necessitate  greater  care  in  packing,  handling,  and  sliip- 
ping,  with  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  loss  from  handling  itself  as  well  as  the  depression  in  selling  value 
of  all  fancy  wares  make  a  percentage  of  at  least  25  per  cent  upon  the 
selling  value  of  the  pottery,  and  no  profits  can  be  obtained  upon  pot- 
tery until  the  selling  price  included  at  least  25  per  cent  for  expenses, 
and  the  net  cost  beyond  this  must  include,  as  for  all  other  business, 
an  interest  on  the  capital  and  an  allowance  for  bad  debts.  The  cal- 
culation then  upon  which  they  base  their  claim  that  32  per  cent 
duties  upon  the  wholesale  selling  value  would  equal  60  per  cent  duty 
upon  the  foreign  market  value  is  misleading,  incorrect,  and  woultl 
in  reality  increase  largely  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  is,  as  they 
admit,  their  real  interest. 

In  this  same  brief  the  American  potters  name  certain  objections  to 
this  plan  which  have  occurred  to  them  and  to  which  they  reply.  They 
assert  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real  wholesale  selling  price 
in  this  country  is  easily  overcome  because  every  article  of  merchan- 
dise sold  in  the  United  States  must  have  a  selling  value,  and  as  both 
the  seller  and  purchaser  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Govern- 
ment the  ascertaining  of  this  value  is  easy  as  compared  with  the  same 
information  abroad ;  also  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  whole- 
sale selling  price  when  the  values  fluctuate  is  easier  than  to  decide 
upon  the  fluctuating  value  of  foreign  goods  at  the  day  they  enter  into 
our  own  country.  Both  these  are,  of  course^  assertions  which  may  or 
may  not  be  correct,  but  they  dodge  the  mam  difficulty,  which  is  not 
the  fluctuating  from  day  to  day  of  the  price  upon  the  same  com- 
modity, but  the  varying  prices  on  the  same  day  at  which  the  same 
article  is  sold  by  the  same  seller  to  different  buyers  or  for  the  same 
articles  offered  by  dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
the  only  difficulty,  and  not  in  the  daily  fluctuation,  which  does  not 
exist  in  pottery  prices. 

There  is  a  certain  possibility  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  wholesale  selling  price  where  the  goods  are  staple 
and  of  the  same  nature  as  are  imported  year  after  year,  although 
even  in  this  case  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  but  how 
is  it  possible  to  discover  "  the  wholesale  market  price,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,"  upon  fancy  pottery,  where  the  question  of  taste,  al- 
ways so  fickle,  enters  into  the  selling  price.  Not  only  in  pottery  but  in 
all  lines  of  business,  articles  of  a  ftncy  nature  are  sold  more  because 
they  please  the  whim  or  fashion  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  two 
articles  costing  the  same  price  will  be  sold  at  very  different  figures  if 
one  is  fashionable  and  new  while  the  other  is  old  and  out  of  fashion. 
Then,  again,  many  houses,  not  only  in  the  pottery  trade  but  in  other 
lines  as  well,  sell  at  wholesale  upon  a  rebate  system  by  which  all  cus- 
tomers, theoretically  at  least,  are  charged  the  same  price,  the  in- 
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justice  of  this  being  regulated  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  crediting 
to  each  customer  a  varying  percentage,  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
purchases  during  the  year ;  what  is  the  wholesale  selling  price  under 
this  system  where  neither  the  buyer  or  seller  can  tell  until  December 
31  exactly  what  he  is  pajdnff  or  what  he  is  receiving  for  his  goods! 

An  incident  which  occurrea  recently  in  our  own  trade  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  somewhat  the  difficulties  that  the  Government  will  have  in 
applying  such  a  law.  One  of  our  large  importing  houses  had  not 
long  ago  a  discussion  with  one  of  its  customers,  a  wholesaler,  regard- 
ing a  certain  article  which  had  been  bought  by  the  importing  house 
in  the  open  market  and  which  cost  $1.61  landed  in  New  York.  This 
the  importing  house  had  imported  for  his  wholesale  customer  upon  a 
10  per  cent  commission  basis,  and  this  article  therefore  cost  the 
wholesale  dealer  $1.77,  the  wholesaler  again  sells  this  at  $2  per  dozen 
to  the  retail  trade,  while  the  importing  house,  which  also  carries  the 
same  article  in  its  stock  and  sells  to  the  smaller  trade,  wishes  to  charge 
$2.25  per  dozen.  The  question  is^  What  now  is  the  wholesale  selling 
price  of  this  article,  $1.y7,  the  price  at  which  the  importer  sells  it  to 
the  wholesaler ;  $2,  the  price  at  which  the  wholesaler  is  willing  to 
sell  it ;  or,  $2.25,  the  price  which  the  importer  wishes  to  charge  from 
his  open  stock?  If  tnis  is  not  sufficiently  complicated,  the  fact  that 
fifty  other  jobbers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  buy  tne  same  article  at  $1.76,  would  have  as  many 
different  prices  as  there  are  consumers,  all  depending  upon  their 
opportunity  for  business,  distance  from  port  of  entry,  greater  or  less 
expenses,  and  larger  or  smaller  distributing  capacity.  The  question 
seems  unsolvable  and  complicated  to  the  last  degree. 

The  American  manufacturers  say  that  "  these  differences  in  value 
occur  largely  through  the  differences  of  inland  freight  charges,  are 
easily  ascertainable,  and  should  not  be  dutiable,"  but  is  it  imaginable 
that  the  United  States  Government  can  assign  to  each  city  or  town 
throughout  the  United  States  a  certain  fixed  allowance  which  he 
may  deduct  from  his  home-selling  price  or  that  different  dealers  in 
the  same  city,  one  large  and  anotner  small,  may  have  also  a  certain 
handicap  or  allowance  designated  to  equalize  any  difference  there 
may  exist  between  the  selling  price  of  these  two?  They  say  it  is  a 
very  simple  proposition  and  easy  of  adjustment,  but  to  us  it  seems 
complicated  to  the  last  degree  and  impossible.  Other  objections 
which  they  name  are  "the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  wholesale 
selling  value  of  goods  which  are  imported  for  immediate  consump- 
tion by  the  importer  and  not  sold  by  nim  in  the  condition  imported," 
and  also  "the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  wholesale  selling  price  of 
goods  imported  by  a  retailer  or  by  a  nouse  dealing  in  premium  goods 
or  by  any  other  class  of  importer  who  does  not  sell  the  importations  in 
the  usual  wholesale  manner."  Probably  a  much  larger  percentage 
than  they  themselves  recognize  would  be  included  in  these  two 
difficulties,  and  the  only  solution  which  they  offer  is  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  duties  should  be  assessed  "  on  a  value  at  which  similar 
goods  are  imported ;  "  but  how  can  this  be  done  where,  as  is  ofterf  the 
case,  they  are  unique  or  absolutely  different  in  use  or  design  from 
any  other  goods  and  where  consequently  no  "  similar  goods  are  im- 
ported," and  they  also  say  that  duty  may  be  assessed  "on  the  value 
at  which  the  importer  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  importation  at 
wholesale ; "  but  now  is  it  possible  to  know  what  the  man  would  be 
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willing  to  take  for  goods  which  he  does  not  desire  to  sell  in  any  way 
and  has  no  system  of  wholesale  price  by  which  they  can  be  measured  ? 
In  the  later  objection  they  offer  the  same  solution,  viz,  "  by  the  im- 
porter declaring  the  value  at  which  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  the 
imported  article  in  a  wholesale  wav."  How  can  this  be  done,  and  how 
can  any  dealer  not  intending  to  sell  at  wholesale  and  dealing  in  goods 
which  are  never  sold  at  wholesale  and  which  from  their  nature  never 
can  be  sold  in  this  way  state  under  oath,  or  even  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  price  which  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  or  the  value  which  he 
estimates  for  certain  goods  imported  for  a  different  purpose  and 
never  to  be  sold  under  this  plan?  The  Government  might,  arbitra- 
rily, say  that  a  certain  reduction  from  the  retail  selling  price  shall 
become  the  wholesale  selling  price,  but  this  would  work  manifest 
injustice,  as  one  seller  has  greater  expenses  and  greater  profits  than 
another;  one  has  more  favorable  opportunity  and  more  valuable  repu- 
tation than  another,  and  these  facts  make  the  same  percentage  when 
applied  to  all  manifestly  unjust  to  some,  and  here  again  it  would  be 
impossible  to  collect  a  uniform  duty  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  last  objection  which  they  consider  is  "  that  the  knowledge  now 
had  by  the  government  experts  and  employees^  would  be  of  little 
value  in  arriving  at  the  American  wholesale  selling  price,"  and  sur- 
mount this  obstacle  by  answering,  "  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
our  present  system  is  that  few  of  the  so-called  '  experts '  have  any 
Icnowledge  of  foreign  market  value  other  than  the  knowledge  obtained 
through  the  invoices  of  importers ;  very  few  of  these  employees  having 
ever  been  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
foreign  market  value.  Tne  wholesale  selling  price  in  this  country 
is  comparatively  easily  obtained  by  these  experts  and  much  more 
definite  and  exact  information  is  within  their  reach."  This  simply 
charges  that  the  present  appraising  officers  are  inefficient  and  unaole 
to  properly  execute  the  duties  of  their  office,  which  we  do  not  believe 
to  be  at  all  sustained  by  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  an 
exceedingly  able,  well-informed  body  of  men,  all  of  whom  are  not 
only  nominal  but  actual  experts  in  their  line  and  possess  a  degree  of 
efficiency  that  should  make  them  invaluable  to  the  United  States 
Government.  This  charge  against  them  is  certainly  unfounded  in  fact 
and  unwarranted  by  the  conditions.  Granting,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  ar^ment,  that  this  is  a  correct  description  of  the  examiners  and 
appraisers  of  the  United  States  customs  department,  would  they  be 
any  more  capable  of  deciding  upon  the  values  of  these  same  goods 
if  they  consiaer  them  under  the  nominal  difference  of  wholesale  value 
instead  of  foreign  market  value,  or  do  the  American  potters  intend 
and  ask  that  there  should  be  no  appraising  of  the  wares  themselves; 
no  comparing  of  one  piece  of  pottery  with  another  on  the  basis  of 
expert  knowledge  and  testimony;  no  considering  of  one  quality  as 
compared  with  the  other,  or  the  greater  or  less  value  of  one  piece 
over  another  and  only  the  documentary  evidence  of  invoices,  shipping 
receipts,  and  books  of  sale  be  considered.  It  does  not  seem  imagin- 
able that  this  can  be  their  request,  and,  if  expert  knowledge  is  to  be 
thrown  aside,  where  else  can  they  look,  or,  if  expert  knowledge 
is  to  be  retained,  where  can  they  get  better  experts  or  more  experi- 
enced appraisers  than  those  now  in  the  service? 

The  American  potters  have  thus  suggested  two  different  plans,  and 
given  their  reasons  why  one  or  the  other  of  these  should  be  adopted 
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and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  reasons  in  each  case  are  identical, 
viz,  undervaluation  prevents  our  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tection granted  us  by  the  recent  bill  and  we  want  more  protection 
than  Congress  would  in  all  probability  grant  us  openly  and,  therefore, 
ask  a  change  in  method  which,  under  the  pretext  of  stopping  so-called 
"  undervaluation,"  will  really  increase  greatly  the  cost  of  foreign  com- 
peting wares.  On  the  other  hand,  we  assert  that  undervaluation  does 
not  exist  and  that  even  if  it  did  exist  it  could  not  nullify  or  lessen  the 
protection  they  now  have,  and  further,  that  this  proposition  is  more 
than  they  really  need  and  that  they  are  in  fact  overprotected. 

IMPORTS  COMPARED  WITH  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  his  statement  before  the  committee,  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  imports  were  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
whereas  the  domestic  potters  were  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 
Under  the  present  Dingley  rates  of  60  per  cent,  the  imports  in  1897 
amounted  to  $9,967,000.  In  1907  the  imports  were  $13,700,000;  there- 
fore the  imports  increased  in  the  period  of  ten  years  37  per  cent, 
which  increase  would  not  appear  to  be  very  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1897  the  domestic  production  was  valued  at  $6,725,000,  and 
in  1907  $16,200,000.  This  is  an  increase  in  the  output  of  domestic 
pottery  of  142  per  cent. 

The  industry,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  languishing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  increase  in  the  duty  can  he 
reasonably  demanded,  and  yet  domestic  potters  have  come  forward 
and  are  asking  an  addition  to  the  55  and  60  per  cent  dutv  already 
accorded  them  under  the  present  act,  and  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a 
pound  on  white  and  2  cents  a  pound  on  decorated.  This  proposition 
means  that  common  pottery  or  the  kind  that  is  used  by  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  this  country  will  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  125  to  150  per 
cent.  Fine  china,  such  as  is  only  bought  by  the  wealthy  classes,  will 
pay  a  duty  of  65  to  75  per  cent.  Under  this  system,  if  the  duty  were 
collected  at  all,  which  we  very  gravely  doubt  for  the  reason  that  in 
our  estimation  these  rates  are  prohibitive,  they  would  be  paid  bv  the 
people  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  any  more  than  they  are  now  obliged 
to  pay  under  the  55  and  60  per  cent  rates.  The  following  examples 
of  what  this  specific  duty  amounts  to  are  set  forth  in  detail  for  the 
information  or  your  committee,  and  we  respectfully  request  that 
when  these  figures  are  being  considered  reference  be  had  to  the  sam- 
ples which  are  identified  by  proper  marks  and  submitted  along  with 
this  statement: 

Decorated  Engliah  sUmevoarv^  one  cask  jugs  and  jardinieres. 

£      s.       d. 

6     15       0 

Discount  5  and  5  i>er  cent 13      2 

Cost  at  factory ..     6      1    10 

$29.63 

Present  duty,  60  per  cent 18.00 

Proposed  additional  duty,  2  cents  per  pound  (567  pounds) __.         11.34 

29.34 
Total  duty,  100  per  cent,  not  considering  freights  and  exi)ense8. 
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English  vitrified  ware,     {Sample  plate  marked  Specimen  Xo.  2.) 

£  s.  d. 

100  dozen  plates,  7 16  5  0 

Crate 18  6 


17      3     6 
Less  discount  30  and  5  and  5  per  cent  on  £16  58 6      16 


11      2     0 


Cost  at  factory 154.00 

Present  duty,  60  per  cent 32.40 

Proposed  additional  duty,  2  cents  per  pound  (1,500  pounds) 30.00 


Total  duty «:i.40 

EiQuivalent  to  115  per  cent,  not  considering  freights  and  expenses. 

The  absurditjT  of  the  American  claims  and  pretensions  can  not  be 
better  exemplified  than  by  the  following  example,  which  shows  that 
the  present  duty  of  55  per  cent  paid  on  a  regular  crate  of  English 
white  granite  is  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  material,  labor,  and  expenses 
of  the  same  crate  of  American  ware.  The  latter  all  combined  is  $18.36, 
and  the  duty  $18.15. 

One  crate  English  white  granite  (Sample  No.  5.) 

£    8.  d. 

20  dozen  hand  London  teas,  at  4  shillings 4    0  0 

20  dozen  plates,  5-incli  flat,  at  2  shillings  3  pence 2    5  0 

20  dozen  plates,  7-inch  flat,  at  3  shillings  3  pence 3    5  0 

10  dozen  soups,  7-ihch,  at  3  shillings  3  pence 1  12  6 

20  dozen  fruits,  4-inch,  at  1  shilling  6  pence 1  10  0 

24  bakers,  8-inch,  at  9  pence 0  18  0 

24  scollops,  8-inch,  at  9  pence 0  IS  0 

12  covered  dishes,  8-lnch,  at  2  shillings 14  0 

15  n  0 
57i  and  5  and  5  per  cent 8  19    8 


6  12  10 
5  per  cent 6    8 


6    6    2 
5  i}er  cent 6   4 


Duty  £6  16  shillings  7  pence  ($33)  nt  55  per  cent  equal  $18.15 5  19  10 

Crate 16   9 


6  16   7 

White  granite — Trenton  making  price — Same  crate — (Samples  No,  4). 

Hand,  3^  cents |0.70 

20  dozen  hand  Ix)ndou  teas-  Saucers,  2  J  cents .55 

Cups,  4  cents .90 

20  dozen  plates,  7  inches  flat,  4^  cents 1 .90 

20  dozen  plates,  5  inches  flat,  3i  cents .70 

10  dozen  soups,  7  inches,  5i  cents .55 

2  dozen  balsers,  8  inches,  15  cents .30 

2  dozen  scallops,  8  Inches,  10  cents  doztm .20 

12  covered  dishes,  8  inches 1.11 

20  dozen  fruits,  4  inches,  2i  cents .55 

6.36 

Material  estimated  1,000  pounds,  at  $12  ton,  mixed 6.00 

Estimating  coal  used  to  fire  these  goods,  kiln  placing  and  drawing,  dip- 
ping, and  value  of  glaze 6.00 

Total  American  labor  and  material 18.36 
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In  further  proof  of  this  startling  fact  compare  the  selling  price 
of  American  white  ware  (Mr.  Burgess's  statement),  standard  crate, 
$37.59,  against  cost  of  same  crate  of  English  white  granite,  which 
costs  at  port  of  entry  $46.80.  This  crate  is  sold  to  the  large  trade  at 
$54.80,  just  46  per  cent  higher  than  the  American  ware. 

We  append  one  more  illustration  of  American  labor  and  material 
costs  compared  with  the  same  of  English  vitrified  print,  which  shows 
that  the  combined  total  of  labor  and  material  in  a  crate  of  plates  is 
$35,  while  the  same  crate  English  pays,  at  60  per  cent,  $32.40  duty 
alone,  and  the  new  proposed  duty  would  be  $62.40.  These  goods  are 
sold  by  American  potters  at  enormous  profit. 

One  crate, 

100  dozen  plates,  7-inch  flat,  vltrifled,  making  price  6  cents  per  dozen $6. 00 

Printing  100  dozen  plates,  7-lncli  (estimated),  at  10  cents  per  dozen 10.00 

Total  labor  cost  of  making  and  decorating  in  prints 10.00 

Gost  of  material  used  in  making  100  dozen  plates,  7-incli  flat,  1,500  pounds, 

at  ^12  per  ton  (estimated) 9.00 

Estimated  cost  of  placing,  firing,  and  drawing  the  ware  in  biscuit,  labor 
of  dipping,  and  value  of  glaze;  placing,  firing,  and  drawing  the  ware 
from  glost  oven 10.00 

Total 35.00 

This  eame  Identical  lot  of  goods  costs  the  importer  in  England 53.84 

He  now  pays  duty $32.40 

If  additional  duty  is  added  as  proposed  by  American  manufac- 
turers, 2  cents  on  1,500  pounds 30.00 

62.40 

The  total  duty  would  then  be  $62.40,  which  is  75  per  cent  more  than  these 
sarne  goods  cost  to  produce  in  Trenton. 
The  American  manufacturer  sells  this  crate  of  goods  for  $130.40,  viz : 

100  dozen  plates,  7-inch,  flat,  vitrified,  printed,  $1.30  per  dozen $130.00 

Two  per  cent  cash  discount 2.60 

127.40 
Casks,  etc 3.00 

130. 40 

Estimate  of  American  labor  and  material  does  not  include  expenses  of  selling 
or  profit. 

The  new  proposed  compound  duty  would  totally  prohibit  English 
imports  and  leave  the  market  without  competition. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  heretofore  made  that  the  com- 
pound rate  suggested  by  the  American  potters  would  amount  to  65 
giT  cent  on  the  more  expensive  ware,  we  submit  a  sample  of  Royal 
oulton,  being  the  plate  marked  "Chepstow  Castle."  This  plate 
sells  wholesale  at  $192  per  dozen.  At  the  present  time  duty  to  the 
extent  of  60  per  cent  is  paid  on  this  plate.  Under  the  new  proposed 
compound  duty  of  60  per  cent  and  2  cents  a  pound  the  duty  will  be 
65  per  cent. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  two  white  and  gold  plates  marked, 
respectively,  samples  A  and  B.  Sample  B  is  an  American  plate 
manufactured  by  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  of  East  Liv- 
erpool, Ohio,  and  Newell,  W.  Va.,  of  which  Mr.  Wells  is  the  presi- 
dent. It  is  a  sample  of  the  100-piece  dinner  set  which,  according 
to  his  testimony,  costs  $4.80.    Sample  A  is  the  English  plate  of  simi- 
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lar  decoration,  which  costs  $7.91,  or  about  75  per  cent  higher  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty. 

We  next  call  your  attention  to  samples  5  and  6.  These  samples 
represent  the  ware  commercially  known  as  "  P.  G."  or  semiporoelain 
and  is  bought  largely  by  citizens  of  moderate  income.  Sample  5  is 
English  and  sample  C  is  American.  The  American  price  to  the 
wholesaler  is  $2.88.  The  cost  of  the  English  ware  at  port  of  entry 
is  $3.90.  The  English  ware  therefore  costs  the  wholesaler  35  per  cent 
more  than  the  American. 

Your  attention  is  next  directed  to  samples  7  and  8,  sample  7  being 
an  English  plate  made  by  Johnson  of  the  kind  conunercially  known 
as  "  transfer."  Sample  8  is  the  American  plate  of  the  same  char- 
acter, being  manufactured  by  The  Homer  Laughlin  Company. 
Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  GO  per  cent,  it  is  protected  to  the 
extent  of  81  per  cent.  The  American  plate  is  sold  to  the  wholesalers 
at  $4.80,  against  the  English  cost  to  the  wholesalers  of  $6.10. 

FRENCH   CHINA. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  samples  C  and  D  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  compound  duties  as  against  French  china. 

A  lot  or  goods,  1  dozen  each,  as  per  their  Table  XVT,  shows  as 
follows : 

Foreign  market  value  (official) $5$.  93 

Duties  paid  at  55  per  cent 32.39 

Freight,  etc.  (their  estimate,  but  Incorrect) 5.80 

Landed  cost,  foreign  ware  (see  sample  C) 97.21 

They  sell  same  for  (see  sample  D) 77.15 

Overprotected  by 20.  OC 

Same  calculation,  but  duties  at  30  per  cent : 

Landed  cost,  foreign  ware 82.50 

They  sell  same 77. 15 

Even  at  30  per  cent  they  are  overprotected  by 5. 35 

Labor: 

United  States  labor  cost  (their  estimate,  but  Incorrect) 9.532 

French  labor  cost  (their  estimate,  not  verified) 6.147 

Difference  in  cost  of  labor 3.  aS5 

Duty  actually  paid 32.30 

Duty  is  330  per  cent  of  total  labor  cost  in  United  States,  providing  their  fig- 
ures were  correct,  and  956  per  cent  of  difference  between  labor  costs  in  France 
and  in  the  United  States,  if  their  figures  were  correct. 

Hotel  plate,  7i  Inches: 

Per  down. 

Foreign  market  value   (official) $0.75 

Duties  paid  at  55  per  cent .40 

Freight,  etc.   (their  estimate,  but  incorrect) 1 .07J 

Landed  cost,  foreign  plate  (see  sample  C) 1. 22i 

They  sell  same  (see  sample  D) .90 

Overprotected  by : .32J 
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Per  dozen. 

Same  calculation,  but  duties  at  30  per  cent,  would  be $1.05 

They  sell  same .1)0 


Even  at  30  per  cent  overprotected  by .15 


Labor: 

United  States  labor  cost  (their  estimate) «.  002 

French  labor  cost  (their  estimate) .054 


Difference  in   labor .038 

Duty  actually  paid .40 

Duty  paid  is  423  per  cent  of  total  labor  cost  as  they  give  it,  but  571  per  cent 
of  total  labor  cost  at  correct  prica 
Duty  compared : 

This  plate  now  pays,  per  dozen $0.40,    or  55    per  cent 

If  specific  of  1  cent  per  pound,  would  pay,  per  dozen..      .  56J,  or  75§  per  cent 

Per  dozen. 

Plate  now  costs,  landed,  at  55  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  expenses $1. 22) 

Plate  would  cost,  landed,  at  55  per  cent,  and  1  cent  per  pound,  and  10  per 

cent  expenses 1. 39 

Tbey  sell  for .90 

Example  of  protection  under  present  tariff  and  under  proposed  increase  on 
importation  of  cheap  German  china  C,  d  8, 


Value  at  factory 

Value  of  packages 

Duty  on  goods  and  packagbs 

Sea  freignt,  etc 

Laid-down  cost  In  New  York. 


Present 
(60  per 
cent). 


$58.22 

6.04 

a37.80 

13.75 


114.81 


Proposed 
(GO  percent 
and  2  cents 
per  pound). 


$58.22 

5.04 

»  62.62 

13.75 


139.63 


'•Duty  onder  present  tariff  65  per  cent.  *  Duty  under  proposed  tariff  107  per  cent. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  Wells  says,  "  We  do  not  ask  any  added  protection  whatever 
against  English  earthenware."  In  all  humility  we  would  like  to 
inquire  what  rate  he  would  have  suggested  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  come  forward  and  asked  for  additional  protection. 

BASIS   OF   PRESENT  REVISION. 

In  his  speech  before  the  Ohio  Society,  President-elect  Taft  has 
most  clearly  defined  the  pledge  given  by  the  Republican  party  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  expressed  his  intention  that  these 
pledges  shall  be  carried  out,  and  adds:  "Unless  we  do  revise  the  tariflp 
in  accordance  with  this  promise — if  we  only  make  a  surface  revision, 
and  keep  the  word  of  the  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope — 
we  shall  be  made  accountable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  and  shall  suffer  the  consequences  that  such  failure  to  keep  our 
promise  usually  is  visited  with  by  that  people."  Here  we  have 
the  serious  promise  of  a  great  political  party  solemnly  indorsed 
by  its  leader,  himself  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  unquestioned 
fairness,   and   unusual    ability     and    experience,   who   thus   guar- 

«  Should  be  $0.07. 
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antees  its  honest  fulfillment,  and  who  nobly  concludes,  "but  if  we 

§0  ahead,  as  I  believe  we  are  going  ahead,  to  try  honestly  to  do  our 
uty  in  that  respect,  and  to  revise  the  tariff  accordingly,  we  shall 
receive  from  the  American  people  their  conmiendation,"  What,  then, 
is  that  pledge  now  to  be  redeemed  ?  Mr.  Taf t  interprets  it  to  be 
"  that  the  tariff  was  to  be  revised  on  principles  of  protection,  and 
then  the  principle  of  protection  was  defined  by  stating  that  the  rates 
to  be  fixed,  the  tariff  rates,  were  to  be  the  measure  of  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  the  cost  of  producticm 
abroad,  with,  as  stated,  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
Now  what  that  means,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction includes  abroad  a  reasonable  profit,  or  interest  on  capital,  and 
so  here  a  reasonable  interest  on  capital,  and  that  that  differs  abroad 
from  what  it  is  here,  and  that  all  that  it  means  is  that  you  include  the 
elements  of  cost  abroad,  which  include  the  raw  materials,  cost  of 
labor,  interest  on  capital,  and  perhaps  other  things,  and  so  on  this 
side,  and  then  you  reach  the  difference." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer,  simpler,  or  more  straightforward;  in 
a  word,  it  means  that  the  duty  on  pottery  shall  be  such  a  rate  as  shall 
equal  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  selling  price  abroad  of 
the  finished  piece,  plus  expenses  of  landing,  and  the  wholesale  price 
here  of  the  American  article  (excluding  all  losses  or  exorbitant 
profits) ,  and  we  ask  that  our  claims  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  be 
judged  by  this  standard.  What  are  the  facts  and  what  the  present 
situation  on  this  question,  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  trade  f 
Respectfully, 

Jerome  Jones, 
George  W.  Kinney, 
E.  H.  PrrKiN, 
Committee  of  National  Association 

of  Wholesalers  in  Crockery  and  Glass. 


WHOLESALEBS  AND  BETAILEES  OF  CBOCKEBY  FILE  PETITIOir 
OPPOSING  SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  CLASSIFICATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  ^,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C: 
We,  the  signers  of  this  petition,  learn  from  the.published  reports  of 
the  hearings  before  your  honorable  committee  that  additional  duties 
upon  crockery  and  china  are  proposed  and  urged  by  the  committee 
representing  the  United  States  Potters'  Association.  Our  business 
as  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  this  commodity  makes  us  familiar  with 
the  value  and  merits  of  both  the  imported  and  domestic  products,  and 
we  beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  such  increase  of  duty.  Par- 
ticularly do  we  object  to  the  proposed  plan  of  grafting  on  to  the  pres- 
ent law  a  specific  duty  based  upon  the  weight  of  packages  and  con- 
tents. Such  an  increase  would  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  thicker 
and  commoner  wares  used  mostly  by  families  of  rarmers  and  by 
hotels  and  restaurants.  The  effect  of  such  increase  of  tariff  will, 
in  our  opinion,  work  a  great  injustice  upon  the  merchants,  retailers, 
and  jobbers  alike  handling  this  class  of  goods,  as  well  as  the  con- 
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siuners,  and  be  largely  prohibitive.  Under  its  workings  the  domestic 
potters  could,  and  probably  would,  combine  and  fix  their  wholesale 
values  at  much  higher  prices,  thus  depriving  the  consumer  of  the 
benefit  of  competition.  We  respectfully  urge  that  the  present  duty — 
namely,  55  per  cent  on  white  and  60  per  cent  on  decorated  (and  wfcien 
the  duty  ojt  packages  is  added  it  really  amounts  to  80  or  90  per 
cent) — on  the  goods  should  be  reduced  rather  than  increased. 

T.  M.  James  &  Sons ;  Clark  Bros.  Cutlery  Co.,  R.  A.  Clark, 
treasurer;  Webb-Freyschlag  Merc.  Co.,  A.  Janssen, 
secretary ;  Geo.  B.  Peck  Dry  Goods  Co.,  F.  B.  Heath, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Jones  Dry  Goods  Co., 
by  J.  L.  Jones,  vice-president ;  H.  T.  Lacy  China  and 
Glass  Co.,  H.  T.  Lacy^resident ;  Emery  Bird  Thayer 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  by  C.  C.  Peters,  secretary ;  L.  N.  Cohen 
Crockery  Co.,  by  L.  N.  Cohen;  Mittong-Boxmeyer 
Glassware  Co.,  by  Thos.  Grogan. 


CHEMICAL  STONEWARE. 

I  Pa r«  graph  94.] 

J.  W.  SITTIG,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  IMPORTER,  THINKS  THAT 
DUTIES  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED  ON  CHEMICAL  STONEWARE  AND 
CHEMICAL  PORCELAIN. 

New  York,  December  ^,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  contemplated  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  I  respectfully  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

I  am  an  importer  of  chemical  stoneware,  which  is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  common  brown  or  grey  earthenware, 
accordmg  to  para^aph  94.  This  duty  does  not  admit  of  a  lar^ 
import  business  bemg  done,  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  fully 
able  to  compete  with  my  prices  and,  in  fact,  sell  considerably  cheaper, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  superior  quality  of  my  goods,  a  fact  which  is 
duly  appreciated  by  my  customers,  no  business  at  all  would  be  pos- 
sible. The  reason  why  domestic  manufacturers  can  not  produce  an 
equally  good  ware  is  to  be  sought  in  the  inferior  grade  of  the  raw 
material  found  in  this  country;  on  the  other  hand,  my  customers 
require  for  certain  purposes  the  best  ware  in  the  market  and  conse- 
quently are  compelled  to  buy  the  imported  goods  at  a  higher  price. 
The  business  could  no  doubt  be  increased  through  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  duty,  whereby  not  only  the  chemical  industry  in  this  country 
but  also  the  Government  would  be  benefited,  and  I  therefore  would 
advocate  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  these  goods.  The  same 
refers  to  porcelain  goods  used  for  chemical  purposes,  which  are  im- 
ported almost  exclusively  from  the  other  side  owing,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  to  their  superior  quality.  These  goods  pay  at  present  a 
duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  according  to  paragraph  95,  which  I 
consider  extremely  high.    A  reduction  of  this  rate  would  in  my  mind 
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equally  benefit  the  consumer  and  the  Government,  as  no  doubt  many 
cnemical  concerns  would  then  be  able  to  purchase  this  ware,  the 
present  prices  of  which  are  in  many  instances  found  almost  prohibi- 
tive. Consequently  through  a  larger  consumption  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  would  be  increased  m  proportion  without  detriment  to 
the  home  industry,  which  in  this  particular  class  of  goods  is  practi- 
caUv  nil. 

Trusting  your  conmiittee  will  give  due  consideration  to  the  fore- 
going, I  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  W.  Srrno. 


THE  TJ.  S.  STONEWABE  COMPANY,  AKKON,  OHIO,  STATES  THAT 
BEDTTCTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  CHEMICAL  STONEWAHE  WILL  EUH 
THE  INDTTSTET  IN  THIS  COTTNTET. 

Akron,  Ohio,  November  30^  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on 
stoneware. 

I  am  en^ged  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Stoneware  Com- 
pany, of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  manufacturing  chemical  stoneware.  This 
mdustry  is  comparatively  new  in  the  United  States  and  has  become, 
through  a  protective  tariff,  quite  a  factor  in  business.  This  branch 
of  industry  could  not  exist  in  the  United  States  under  a  reduction  of 
the  present  tariff,  the  proof  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  Germany 
and  England  are  now^  under  their  low- wage  system,  importing  chem- 
ical stoneware  at  prices  which  are  stron^fy  competitive. 

There  are,  I  think,  about  six  potteries  in  the  United  States  manu- 
facturing this  line  of  stoneware,  all  of  which  have  been  built  up  under 
the  protective  tariff,  and  which  are  paying  wages  ranging  rrom  $2 
to  $10  per  daj^,  thus  affording  prosperity  and  contentment  to  our 
employees.  Contrast  this  with  the  wages  of  Germany  and  England, 
ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1  jper  day,  and  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that 
under  a  reduction  of  the  tariii  this  growing  American  industry  would 
be  entirely  wiped  out. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  further  details,  although  there  are  many 
more  arguments  that  might  be  produced  against  tariff  reduction. 
Kindly  take  the  matter  under  advisement  and,  having  done  so,  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  use  your  influence  toward  measures 
that  will  fully  protect  a  business  that  means  much  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  mechanic  in  this  new  American  industry. 

The  life  of  the  corporation  which  I  herein  represent  depends  on  af 
maintenance  of  the  present  protective  tariff. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  whatever  action  you  may  deem  proper, 
I  remain. 

Yours,  most  obediently, 

J.  M.  Wills, 
President  and  Treuiiurer  The  U,  S.  Stoneware  Co. 
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SAND  CRUCIBLES. 

[Paragraph  94.] 

THE  AMESICAN  OIL  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  ASKS 
THAT  THESE  ARTICLES  BE  ADMITTED  FREE. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  11^  1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Attached  please  find  letters  from  concerns  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  purchase  Hessian  sand  crucibles  from  us. 

There  are  three  handlers  of  these  crucibles  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe,  all  told,  there  are  from  15  to  20  carloads  per  annum 
which  come  in  here. 

Sand  crucibles  under  the  present  tariff  carry  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
and  we  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  removal  of  all  duty  on 
Hessian  sand  crucibles. 

These  crucibles  are  made  of  sand  that  is  found  a  few  miles  from 
Castle,  Germany,  at  a  place  called  Grossalmerode,  and  also  at  an- 
other town  called  Epterode,  and  sand  of  a  similar  quality  that  will 
stand  the  heat  and  flux  required  has  never  been  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  with  the  result  that  no  English  or  American  made  cru- 
cibles can  be  used  for  the  purposes  required. 

It  seems  to  us  as  dealers  that  the  American  consumer  should  have 
the  benefit  of  this,  as  if  the  duty  is  removed  it  will  in  no  way  increase 
or  decrease  the  sale  of  American-made  crucibles  of  any  kind. 

Our  main  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  is  that  if  we  can  save 
our  customers  this  25  per  cent  we  wish  to  do  so,  and  would  recom- 
mend, if  you  see  fit  to  remove  the  duty,  that  you  particularly  specify 
Hessian  sand  crucibles  only,  as  other  crucibles,  such  as  English  and 
French,  are  imported,  but  crucibles  for  similar  purposes  to  those  are 
made  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  in  protection  to  American 
industries. 

The  attached  letters  are  from  the  following  concerns,  and  we  hope 
you  will  give  this  matter  verj  careful  attention: 

Goldsmith  Brothers  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  E.  Mowrey,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

G.  W.  Seifried,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kunz  &  Rogers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Andrew  O.  Kiefer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  T.  Robertson  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  Nelms  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hastings  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Day,  Clark  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Paul  H.  Rosenthal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Company,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Phillips  &  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

King  &  Eisele,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Yours,  respectfully,  American  Oil  &  Supply  Co., 

C.  R.  Burnett. 

61318--SCHED  B— 09 30 
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Chicago,  December  5,  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark,  X,  J. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  1st  instant 
The  only  sand  crucible  made  in  this  country  is  the  one  made  by  the 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  this  is  in  no  way 
whatever  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  smelter.  The  small  Battesea  cru- 
cibles made  by  them  for  assaying  purposes  are  fairly  good.  As  there 
is  no  such  crucible  made  in  this  country  as  the  Hessian  sand  crucible, 
and  nothing  similar  to  them  that  could  take  their  place,  there  cer- 
tainly should  be  no  duty  on  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

Goldsmith  Bros.  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
Per  L.  Adelsdorf. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  4, 1908, 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

NewarkyN,  J, 
Dbau  Sirs  :  Yours  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  Hessian  sand  crucibles 
to  hand.  I  am  ^lad  you  are  going  to  take  the  matter  up  and  hope 
you  will  succeed  in  having  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  taken  off  entirely. 
I  consider  such  a  duty  as  unwarranted  and  entirely  unjustified,  as 
no  material  for  such  crucibles  is  obtainable  in  this  country  and  no 
sand  crucibles  are  made  here,  and  for  some  refining  purposes  no 
other  kind  are  practicable.  Clay  and  graphite  crucibles,  as  you  know, 
are  too  readily  attacked  by  some  fluxes  we  have  to  use  to  make  their 
use  possible.  As  a  large  user  of  crucibles,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  tnis  matter,  and  hope  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  we 
may  have  our  side  (the  consumers')  get  the  relief  we  should  have  in 
this  matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  E.  Mowrey. 

Cincinnati,  December  4?  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  regarding  duty  on  Hessian  sand  cruci- 
bles to  hand,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  using  these  Hessian 
sand  crucibles  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  know  of  no  other  cruci- 
ble so  well  adapted  to  my  particular  line  of  business. 

There  being  no  crucible  of  this  same  kind  manufactured  at  home,  I 
can  see  no  cause  for  a  duty  on  those  imported.    Therefore  I  will  be 
pleased  if  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles  can  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.   W.   Seifried. 


Detroit,  December  4,  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark,  N.  J^ 
Genitjjmen  :  We  believe  that  Hessian  sand  crucibles  should  be 
placed  on  the  free  list,  as  they  are  used  almost  entirely  for  a  class  of 
work  for  which  the  "  Denver  "  or  black-lead  crucibles  are  not  suitable. 
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And  we  do  not  think  that  the  sales  of  the  same  in  any  way  affect 
the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  crucibles. 

Elimination  of  the  duties  on  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles  would 
mean  a  large  saving  to  the  manufacturers  in  our  own  line  of  business. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

KuNz  &  Rogers. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  December  i,  1908, 
The  American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Genii^emen  :  We  have  been  using  crucibles  of  all  kinds,  and  find 
that  we  could  use  Hessian  sand  crucibles  in  large  quantities,  provid- 
ing that  you  could  reduce  the  price,  as  we  think  the  price  too  high 
altogether,  but  find  them  absolutely  necessary  for  certain  purposes 
that  black-lead  crucibles  will  not  answer  for.  You  have  increased 
the  price  of  these  crucibles  from  time  to  time,  and  we  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  lower  the  price  of  these  Hessian  sand 
crucibles. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Andrew  O.  Kiefer. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  December  4, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2d  instant,  we  beg  to  say 
that  we  must  use  Hessian  crucibles  for  refining  purposes,  as  the 
American  crucible  will  not  stand  the  strain  put  upon  it  oy  the  chem- 
icals nor  the  heat  that  the  foreign  one  does. 

Trusting  you  succeed  in  relieving  us  of  this  unnecessary  expense, 
Wfe  are, 

Respectfully,  yours.  The  W.  L.  Robertson  Co., 

Chas.  Jeffreys, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  December  5, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  1,  1908,  in  our 
opinion  we  have  no  clay  for  making  crucibles  in  the  United  States  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles.    Therefore  they  should 
come  into  the  United  States  duty  free. 

Respectfully,  yours,  . 


Philadelphia,  December  5, 1908. 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours,  we  be^  to  say  that  the  Hessian 
sand  crucibles  can  not  be  duplicated  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
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reason  why  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  crucibles,  as  they  can  not 
be  profluced  here,  and  therefore  no  American  industry  would  be  inter- 
fered with. 

Hoping  to  have  you  succeed  in  having  them  put*  upon  the  free  list, 
we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Hastings  &  Co. 


New  York,  December  5, 1908. 
Abierigan  Oil  and  Supply  Company. 

Gentlemen:  We  believe  that  the  Hessian  sand  crucible  should 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  as  the  material  is  not  found  in  this 
country,  thus  making  the  duty  a  burden  instead  of  a  protection  to 
our  industries. 

We  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  convince  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee oi  Congress  that  this  is  a  righteous  demand. 
Yours,  truly, 

Day,  Clark  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  December  7, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  1,  regarding 
the  duty  on  Hessian  sand  crucibles  which  vou  desire  to  have  re- 
moved, I  have  to  say  that  as  a  lar^e  user  oi  such  wares  I  unquali- 
fiedly assert  that  I  have  found  no  kmd  of  crucible  which  could  take 
its  place  in  my  line  of  work. 

I  have  never  found  another  make  to  be  as  generally  adaptable, 
and  as  I  know  of  no  manufacturers  who  make  crucibles  of  a  like 
kind  in  this  country  see  no  reason  why  a  duty  should  be  imposed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Paul  H.  Rosenthal. 


Dayton,  Ky.,  December  7, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N,  J, 
Gentlemen:  Understanding  that  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  we  take  this  opportimity  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  believe  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  of  Hessian  sand  crucibles. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  our  line  of  business  that  this  is  the  only 
crucible  that  can  be  used  for  certain  purposes  in  our  line  of  work  and 
that  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  unable  to  find  any  material  in 
this  country  suitable  for  making  them. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
the  proper  committee  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  same. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Co. 
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Philadelphia,  December  H^  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir:  We  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent 
on  Hessian  sand  crucibles  is  excessive.  These  crucibles  are  not  made 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  crucible  made  here  which  can  take  its 
place  or  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  seems  but  fair,  under  these 
circumstances,  as  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  the  Hessian  sand 
crucible  in  the  arts,  assay  offices,  and  mints,  that  this  crucible  should 
be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Yours,  truly,  Phillips  &  Jacobs. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  U^  1908. 

American  Oil  and  Supply  CJompany, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  agree  with  others  that  Hessian  sand  cruci- 
bles are  the  best  crucible  for  the  melting  of  gold,  silver,  etc    The  so- 
called  "Denver,"  or  crucible  of  graphite  or  black  lead,  does  not 
answer  our  requirements  or  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

*    Yours,  very  truly,  Kino  &  Eisele. 

C.  G. 


GUERNSEY. 

[Paragraph  96.1 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  L.  CASEY,  BEFBESENTINO  THE  CAM- 
BBIDOE  ABT  FOTTEBY  COMFANY,  OF  CAMBBIDOE,  OHIO. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
position  here  is  just  a  little  bit  different  from  that  of  the  other  domes- 
tic pottery  men,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  no  competitor  in  this 
country.  My  line  is  the  manufacture  of  several  standard  lines  of 
pottery  and  earthenware  cooking  utensils,  brown  on  the  outside  and 
white  lining  on  the  inside.  Here  are  some  specimens  [exhibiting 
same].  That  is  a  brown  piece  of  earthenware,  brown  on  the  outside, 
with  a  white  porcelain  linmg,  with  a  clear  glaze  over  the  whole  outer 
surface  and  the  inner  surface  also. 

We  have  been  making  these  goods  for  the  past  four  years.  When 
we  first  started  in  the  price  was  very  satisfactory.  Of  course,  it  w^as 
experimental,  and  other  factories  in  this  country  had  tried  to  pro- 
duce some  similar  lines,  but  they  were  not  successful.  Of  course, 
after  we  had  demonstrated  that  we  could  produce  the  article  and 
there  was  a  market  for  it,  the  price  for  it  suddenly  dropped  about  25 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  importers,  and  later  on  I  had  a 
little  experience  at  the  custom-house,  where  they  were  trying  to 

five  me  a  duty  of  only  25  per  cent  and  classing  my  goods  as  common 
rown  earthenware,  with  the  idea  that  no  skill  was  required  in  the 
labor  or  process  of  manufacture,  and  for  that  reason  classmg  my 
product  as  common  brown  earthenware.    The  case  came  up  and  was 
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decided  in  my  favor,  giving  me  paragraph  96,  with  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Now,  if  you  consider  the  position  I  am  in  to-day  with  this  particu- 
lar line  of  manufacture,  you  will  understand  it  is  a  very  close  propo- 
sition, and  my  business  depends  pretty  much  on  "  fill-ins  "  and  "  short 
ends."  Where  a  buyer  can  anticipate  his  wants  by  six  months  I  am 
not  in  with  the  price  by  30  per  cent.  During  the  past  year,  when 
the  times  were  pretty  close  and  where  the  domestic  buyer  did  not 
anticipate  his  wants  very  far  ahead,  my  business  was  pretty  good; 
but  if  he  could  have  anticipated  his  wants,  my  business  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  so  good. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  me  in  this  position,  that  I  would 
like  to  have  a  place  in  the  schedule  where  I  would  not  be  thrown  into 
such  a  position  that  I  would  be  confused  with  any  other  line  of 
manufacture,  and  that  I  might  be  ^ven  a  position  that  would  classify 
me  and  specify  my  particular  line  in  such  a  way  that  I  would  be  db- 
tinctly  classified,  and  where  it  would  not  be  hard  to  identify  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  that  ware? 

Mr.  Casey.  "  Guernsey."  That  is  simply  a  name  that  we  have 
given  to  it.    We  make  an  extensive  line  oi  tnat. 

The  Chairman.  Would  "  Guernsey  "  cover  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  lines  being  imported,  such  as 
Sarrequemine,  Luxemburg,  and  others.  Some  other  foreign  fac- 
tories and  houses,  as  I  understand,  are  manufacturing  and  importing 
similar  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  entirely  safe  to  describe 
the  article,  so  that  they  could  not  bring  it  in  here  by  some  German 
name? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know.  It  might  be  brought  in  in  that  way.  I 
know  it  has  been  imported  as  common  brown  earthenware,  at  25  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  get  55  per  cent  now  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  litigation  now  pending? 

Mr.  Casey  No,  sir.  The  case  was  settled  a  short  time  ago  in  my 
favor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  55  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Possibly  two  years.     I  can  not  remember  exactly, 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  use  the  term  "  Guernsey," 
and  that  covers  all  imitations  that  might  compete  with  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  lines  that  com- 
pete with  mine  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  file  a  statement? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  will  file  a  statement,  yes,  sir;  if  I  can  have  that 
pleasure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  say- 
ing you  could  not  anticipate. 

Am  Casey.  In  case  the  buyer  should  anticipate  his  wants  for  six 
months,  in  that  way  he  could  place  his  order  abroad  for  his  quan- 
tities that  can  be  brought  in,  say,  six  months  or  four  months  later  on. 
That  is  anticipating  your  wants. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  develop  that  manufacture  yourself? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  invention? 
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Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  the  only  one  in  this  country  who  manu- 
factures it  successfully. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  made  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  all  you  want  is  a  distinction  in  the  paragraph — 
such  a  distinction  as  will  insure  to  you  the  existing  rates  of  duty? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  ware  is  quite  extensively  used,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  should  imagine  about  $120,000  of  it  is  used  in  this 
country,  of  which  we  are  now  supplying  about  $45,000  worth. 

Mr.  JPou.  You  do  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir ;  not  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in  New  York  * 
for,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in 
New  York,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  At  from  10  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 


THE  CAHBBIBaE  A£T  FOTTEEY  COUFAmr,  OF  CAMBBIDOE, 
OHIO,  ASKS  THAT  SFECIAL  DESIGNATION  BE  MADE  OF  GUERN- 
SEY COOKING  WABE. 

Washington,  November  23^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  Our  plant  is  at  Cambridge,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
and  is  equipped  to  manufacture  a  general  line  of  pottery.  We  have 
made  and  marketed  several  standard  lines,  but  the  present  memo- 
randum has  reference  especially  to  a  distinctive  line  of  earthenware 
cooking  utensils  made  from  Ohio  clays  and  other  domestic  materials 
and  which  has  been  marketed  and  is  now  on  sale  under  the  name  of 
Guernsey  cooking  ware.  This  line,  a  practical  specialty  as  distin- 
^ished  from  the  decorative  and  general  lines,  is  essentially  and  orig- 
inally a  continental  European  product.  Wares  of  this  nature  have  as 
yet  hardly  become  well  known  to  the  American  trade,  though  used 
and  latterly  much  improved  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
Our  factory  is  the  only  domestic  competitor  of  very  successful  Ger- 
man producers  and  exporters. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  a  spe^jial  characteristic  of  our  manufacture  that, 
despite  all  modem  advance  in  science  and  practical  mechanics,  the 
primitive  potter's  wheel  still  limits  the  production.  Labor-saving 
machinery  has  little  part  in  any  improvements  susceptible  of  intro- 
duction. We  must  hire  trained  men  or  train  them  to  do  most  of  the 
labor  by  hand.  Our  machine,  the  wheel,  has  a  capacity  which  in  all 
events  is  limited  to  the  productive  skill  of  the  labor  employed,  and 
no  improvement  in  device  or  plant  can  possibly  eliminate  the  human 
hand  or  substantially  increase  the  individual  artisan's  output.  For 
this  reason  we  can  not  hope  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  our  labor 
cost  below  55  per  cent,  and  it  is  almost  certain  to  become  even  larger. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the  protective  feature  of  our 
tariff  acts  and  it  is"  an  avowed  policy  of  our  Government.  If  any  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  direct  or  incidental  protection  it  must  be  one 
which  is  (1)  new  in  this  country,  "an  infant  industry;"  (2)  desir- 
able to  be  established;  (3)  susceptible  of  development  here;  and  (4) 
handicapped  by  foreign  competition. 

We  are  such  an  incaistry,  and  our  chief  specialty  depends  for  suc- 
cess on  an  adequate  protection.  A  "  world  power  "  certainly  ought  to 
make  its  own  stewpans,  and  they  ought  to  be  the  very  best.  France  is 
reputed  to  have  the  best  cooks,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  to 
what  extent  the  casserole  has  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  the 
French  cuisine. 

During  our  experimental  and  earlier  periods  the  importers  kept  the 
prices  high,  because  it  was  thought  we  should  not  succeed  in  establish- 
ing the  industry  here.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  had  solved  the  many 
technical  problems  and  made  a  demonstration — of  at  least  equal  ex- 
cellence— the  importing  houses  cut  prices  25  per  cent  and  we  were 
hard  hit  just  as  our  trade  was  opened  up.  We  had  worked  to  make  a 
market  and  the  foreigners  seized  it.  Large  domestic  buyers,  able  to 
anticipate  their  needs,  now  buy  abroad,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
supplemental  and  interval  orders  (''fill  ins"  and  "short  ends"). 
We  can  not  further  develop  our  business  or  even  maintain  our 
ground  with  no  better  support  than  this  irre^lar  and  unreliable 
market.  If  we  were  placed  on  barely  equal  footing  with  the  foreign 
competition,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  even  chance  to  supply 
the  regular  market  which  we  have  done  so  much  to  create.  As  things 
are  now,  our  energies  go  larjyely  into  making  and  supporting  a  propa- 
ganda for  a  good  article  which  is  then  supplied  from  abroad  at  a  cut 
price  to  shut  us  out  of  our  own  market.  If  we  are  granted  enough 
protection  to  equalize  cost  during  one  reasonable  tariff  period  (and  this 
would  not  at  all  increase  the  retail  prices),  we  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish ourselves  and  so  increase  our  facilities  as  to  hold  the  market 
against  all  foreign  competition.  If  we  can  but  get  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness, we  shall  not  need  to,  and  shall  not,  advance  our  wholesale  selling 
prices. 

We  accept  the  Government's  theory  that  the  protective  element  in 
the  tariff  snould  only  eaualize  labor  cost  and  the  freight-rate  differ- 
ential favoring  import  sliipments  to  domestic  points  and  leave  a  fair, 
even  modest,  margin  of  profits. 

As  to  profit,  we  neither  have  made  nor  are  we  now  making  any 
at  all. 

We  have  risked  nearly  $100,000  of  actual  investment,  and  during 
several  years  of  struggle  we  have  had  no  return  on  our  investment. 

Labor  is  the  chief  element  in  our  production  cost,  being  now  in 
excess  of  55  per  cent,  a  substantial  part  of  the  balance  being  the  cost 
of  assembling  other  materials. 

In  employmg  labor  and  receiving  apprentices  we  compete  with  the 
steel  and  iron  industries,  which  pay  high  wages  under  ample  pro- 
tection. 

We  employ  skilled  labor,  and  are  for  the  most  part  obliged  to 
educate  and  train  it. 

Nothing  but  the  disadvantage  of  our  position  in  competition  with 
the  cheaper  labor  markets  of  Europe  and  the  freight  differential 
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favoring  the  importer  prevents  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
skilled  laborers  employed  by  us. , 

Presumably,  the  existing  schedules  took  cognizance  of  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  between  America  and  Europe,  but  the  act  of  1897 
took  the  English  wage  scale  as  a  basis.  Our  foreign  competitors  are 
primarily  German,  and  the  continental  scale  is  recognizedly  much 
lower  than  the  English.  The  success  of  our  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  flatly  conmtioned  on  our  ability  to  exclude  Grerman  products, 
or  at  least  have  them  admitted  on  an  equal  basis  as  to  labor  cost. 
England  produces  similar  goods  and,  but  for  the  keen  German  com- 

Setition  here,  could  doubtless  undersell  us,  for  the  present  schedules 
o  not  in  fact  adequately  protect  us  even  against  the  prevailing 
British  labor  scale. 

.  Unless  we  are  enabled  to  offer  these  higher  wages  (the  tendency 
being  upward)  we  can  not  man  our  factory  and  establish  our  industry 
against  the  foreign  competition.  We  are  paying  about  double  the 
wages  paid  in  our  line  m  Great  Britain,  and  al:^ut  three  times  the 
wages  paid  in  Germany.  (See  Daily  Consular  Report  No.  3304, 
Oct.  14,  1908.) 

To  illustrate  the  way  it  works  on  three  of  the  most  popular  shapes 
not€  the  following: 

Prices  at  New  Tork  City,  importer  paying  transportation,  duty,  and  packing, 
domestic  maker  paying  freight  and  cost  of  package;  duty,  65  per  cent. 

Saarguemines  or  Carmelite,  imported  from  Germany: 

Custard  (Exhibit  4,  C.  A.  P.  Co:),  per  gross $5.40 

Pudding,  No.  8,  per  gross 9.00 

Oval  casserole,  No.  5,  dozen 6.25 

(See  Exhibit  AAA,  C.  A.  P.  Co.,  pp.  1,  10,  and  12.) 

Guernsey  cooking  ware,  made  in  Cambridge,  Ohio: 

Custard,  No.  2  (Exhibit  1,  C.  A.  P.  Co.),  per  gross 7. 13i 

Pudding,  No.  2  (Exhibit  2,  C.  A.  P.  Co.),  per  gross 11.62 

Oval  casserole.  No.  94  (Exhibit  3,  C.  A.  P.  Co.),  dozen 7.731- 

(See  Exhibit  AA,  pp.  2,  4,  and  7.) 

This  cut  under  our  prices  amounts  to  the  following:  Custards,  $1.73 
per  gross,  or  32  per  cent.  Puddings,  $2.62  per  gross,  or  29  per  cent. 
Casseroles,  $1.48  per  dozen,  or  23^  per  cent.  Over  20  per  cent 
against  us. 

New  definition  and  new  rate. 

The  importance  of  ade<^uate  definition  and  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  decide  all  ambiguities  in  favor  of  the  importer  make  it  necessary 
that  our  goods  be  specifically  and  accurately  scheduled.  Without 
such  designation  and  description  we  are  swept  into  a  general  classifi- 
cation of  a  lower  grade  to  our  great  disadvantage.  The  articles 
being  relatively  new,  there  is  no  such  established  trade  usage  in  the 
domestic  market  as  would  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  our  goods  by 
mere  name  from  other  wares  of  the  ordinary  cheaper  sorts.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  a  definite  description  of  our  specialty  to  sup- 
plement such  trade  names  as  are  now  in  use.  For  a  time  we  had  to 
contend  with  an  interpretation  of  the  schedules  which  classed  our 
products  with  common  brown  earthenware  (sec.  94),  and  even 
now  we  are  only  temporarily  saved  by  a  more  or  less  strained  con- 
struction which  places  them  in  a  miscellaneous  group  under  sec- 
tion 96. 
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We  respectfully  suggest  a  new  section  or  clause  in  words  or  effect 
as  follows: 

Carmelite,  Saarguemines,  Luxemburg,  and  like  wares,  including  all  glazed 
earthenwares  of  similar  character,  specially  composed  or  prepared  for  tlie 
direct  cooking  and  serving  of  food  (ad  valorem),  65  per  cent. 

With  the  importer  paying  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  handicap 
against  us  is  still  more  than  20  per  cent.  We  need  equalization  of 
not  only  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  but  of  the  freight  differential 
also,  both  of  which  favor  the  importer.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
a  duty  of  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  less  than  would  be  warranted,  and 
yet  it  is  all  tnat  we  ask. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cambridge  Art  PoTTERr  Company, 
By  Charles  L.  Casey,  President. 


CAMBBIDOE   ABT   FOTTEEY    CO.,    GAHBBIBaE,    OHIO,    STIBMITS 
LETTERS  RELATIVE  TO  FBEIOHT  RATES  FOR  CROCKERY. 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  January  12^  1909. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  conversation  the  writer  had  with 
you  about  freight  rates  at  the  time  he  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  November  23,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  inclos- 
ing herewith  three  copies  of  letters  which  we  have  received  regard- 
ing freight  rates  on  crockery  and  earthenware.  If  this  infor- 
mation will  be  of  any  value  to  you,  we  are  very  glad  that  we  have 
been  able  to  favor  you  with  the  same. 

For  instance,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  freight  rate  on 
crockery  from  Philadelphia  to  Omaha  in  any  quantities,  either  car 
lots  or  less  car  lots,  being  42  cents  per  100,  while  our  rate  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Omaha  over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  in  less  car  lots  is  71^ 
cents  and  in  car  lots  41^  cents.  There  is  a  difference  there  in  favor 
of  Philadelphia  of  about  30  cents.  We  can  not  understand  why  this 
discrimination  should  be  made. 

And  then,  for  instance,  from  Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City  in  any 

?uantities,  either  car  lots  or  less  car  lots,  42  cents,  while  our  rate 
rom  Cambridge  to  Kansas  City  over  the  Pennsylvania  is  41^  cents 
in  car  lots  and  Tl^  cents  in  less  car  lots. 

Then,  for  instance,  our  rate  from  Cambridge  to  Salt  Lake  City 
by  the  Pennsylvania  in  car  lots  is  $1.47,  in  less  car  lots  $2.46^,  while 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  ocean  and  rail,  $1.46  car  lots  and  $2.37  less  car  lots.  Of  course 
this  rate  applies  to  all  that  surrounding  territory,  and  is  discrimina- 
ting against  us  considerably  when  it  comes  to  placing  our  goods  on 
the  market. 

We  can  give  you  further  information  regarding  our  local  rates  if 
you  so  wisn  them.  This  is  about  as  much  information  as  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  up  during  the  last  three  months  regarding  for- 
eign and  domestic  rates.    This  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  im- 
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porter  is  quite  an  advantage  in  their  favor  when  it  comes  to  market- 
ing their  wares  of  similar  manufacture  to  ours.    We  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Cambridge   Art  Pottery  Co., 
C.  Ij.  Casby,  President. 


Exhibit  A. 

January  2,  1909. 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Casey, 

President  of  The  Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Co.^ 

Cambridge^  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Casey:  Our  New  York  representative  has  secured  the 
following  rates,  which  I  am  pleased  to  nand  you  herewith  for  your 
information,  and  would  be  glad  if  you  will  advise  us  if  the  quotation 
is  lacking  in  completeness. 

The  ocean  rates  on  ordinary  crockery  in  casks,  hogsheads,  or  slatted 
boxes  is  as  follows:  From  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  to  New  York,  $3 
per  c.  m.;  to  Boston,  30  cents  per  100  poimds;  to  Philadelphia,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds;  to  Baltimore,  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  These 
are  all  pool  rates  and  constant. 

From  Liverpool  to  New  York,  no  crockery  moves  that  way ;  to 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  8  cents  per  100  pounds.  This 
rate  can  be  shaded  one-half  cent  to  1  cent  per  hundred  pounds. 

From  Havre  to  New  York,  20  francs  per  c.  m. ;  to  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia,  no  service. 

From  Rotterdam  to  New  York,  $3  per  c.  m. ;  to  Boston,  no  service; 
to  Philadelphia,  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  to  Baltimore,  18  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  Seattle, 
j>er  100  pounds :  Carload,  95  cents ;  less  than  carload,  $1.50. 

To  San  Francisco  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
same  as  to  Seattle. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Salt 
Lake,  ocean  and  rail,  $1.46  carload  and  $2.37  less  than  carload. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Denver, 
ocean  and  rail,  93  cents  carload ;  $1.62  less  than  carloads. 

All  rail  crockery,  n.  o.  s.,  crates,  boxes,  tierces,  barrels,  casks,  or 
hogshead,  less  than  carloads,  rule  26.  Carload,  24,000  minimum,  fifth 
class. 

Rule  26j  New  York  to  Chicago,  40  cents  per  100  pounds ;  New  York 
to  Mississippi  River,  47  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Fifth  class^  New  York  to  Chicago,  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  New 
York  to  Mississippi  River,  35  cents  per  100  pounds. 


Chicago  to  Denver.. 

Mlulsslppi  River  to  Denver 

ChJcago  to  Utah  common  points 

MlulsBlppI  River  to  common  points 


Trans-Missouri  classes. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

$2.06 
1.85 
2.86 
2.66 

$1.66 
1.46 
2.40 
2.20 

$1.25 
1.16 
1.08 
1.88 

10.77 

.72 

1.88 

1.28 
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Western  classification  is  as  follows: 

Chinaware  and  porcelain  ware  in  boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  casks,  h(^s- 
head,  tierces,  less  than  carloads,  first  class;  earthenware,  barrds, 
lK)xes,  or  kegs,  second  class;  in  stave  baskets  with  covers,  second  class; 
in  barrels  with  cloth  tops,  first  class;  in  bent- wood  crockery  crates 
or  casks,  third  class.  All  of  above  in  carloads,  fifth  class,  minimnm 
24,000  pounds. 


Carloads. 


New  York  to  St.  Paul 

Boston  to  St.  Paul 

PhfladelpWa  to  St.  Paul 

Baltimore  to  St.  Paul 

New  York  to  Omaha 

Boston  to  Omahn 

Philadelphia  to  Omaha 

Baltimore  to  Omaha 

New  York  to  Kansas  City 

Boston  to  Kansas  City 

Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City.. 

Baltimore  to  Kansas  City 

New  York  to  Louisville 

Boston  to  Louisville 

Philadelphia  to  LouisvlUe 

Baltimore  to  Louisville 

New  York  to  Cincinnati 

Boston  to  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati 

Baltimore  t6  Cincinnati 

New  York  to  Pittsbury. 

Boston  to  Pittsburg- 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 

Baltimore  to  Pittsburg 

New  York  to  Buffalo 

Boston  to  Buffalo 

PhilBdelphia  to  Buffalo 

Baltimore  to  Buffalo 


CenU. 

41 


Less  than    Any  quai>- 
carloads.         tity. 


Cents. 


S9 


74 


Cent*. 


4S 

4S 

41 


42 

41 


25 
90 
iS 
22 
25 
26 
23 
22 
18 

a* 

16 
55 
16  I 

1^ 
16 
16  i 


85  

40  . 

82  1 

8:>  [ 

33  ' 

32  

24  

28  ! 

22  

22  : 

22  

24i 

22  

22  ' 


Crockery  does  not  move  from  France, 
and  all  moves  via  New  York. 
Yours,  truly. 


It  is  china  from  France, 


General  Agent,  F,  Z>. 


Exhibit  B. 

December  17, 1908. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Casey, 

Camhridge  Art  Pottery  Company, 

Cambridge,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir  :  Further  with  reference  to  rates  on  pottery.    We  have 
been  quoted  the  following: 

Crockery,  Liverpool  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Antwerp,  Belgian,  and  French  crockery  to  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Baltimore,  22  cents  per  100  pounds;  earthenware  to  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  German 
crockery  and  earthenware  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds ;  New  York,  $3  per  cubic  meter. 

Please  note  our  previous  quotations  should  all  be  figured  as  hun- 
dred pounds  rather  than  hundredweight,  which  I  am  advised  is  ac- 
counted at  112  pounds,  instead  of  100  pounds,  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly. 


General  Agent  F.  D. 
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Exhibit  C. 

December  7,  1908. 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Casey, 

The  Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Company^ 

Cambridge^  Ohio. 

D^ASi  Sir:  Kindly  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  asking 
for  import  rates: 

We  have  had  this  matter  up  with  the  various  steamship  lines  in 
the  city,  but  have  been  unable  to  secure  you  quotations  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  ocean  rates  expire  the  last  of  the  year  and  the  repre- 
sentatives have  not  received  advice  of  the  renewal  as  yet.  They 
have  taken  the  matter  up  with  their  general  offices  and  promised  to 
give  us  the  rates  at  an  early  date. 

You  do  not  state  just  what  commodity  you  want  us  to  quote  you, 
but  we  have  secured  the  following  rates  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  which  apply  on  crockery  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds : 

Centi. 

Liverpool,  England,  to  Baltimore 8 

Havre,  France,  to  New  York 25 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  to  Baltimore 30 

Rotterdam   to   Baltimore _• 20 

Berlin   to   Baltimore 55 

Hamburg   to   Baltimore 30 

The  following  inland  rates  apply  on  crockery,  carloads,  in  barrels, 
boxes,  tierces,  German  or  Austrian  china,  released  to  $12  per  100 
pK>unds;  also  crockery  in  slated  boxes: 

CentB. 

New  York  to  Chicago 25 

New  York  to  Mississippi  River 29 

Philadelphia   to   Chicago 23 

Philadelphia  to  Mississippi  River 27 

Baltimore  to  Chicago 22 

Baltimore  to  Mississippi  River 20 

New  York  to  Pittsburg ^ 18 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 16 

Baltimore  to  Pittsburg 12 

To  arrive  at  through  rate,  add  the  ocean  to  inland  rate.  There 
are  no  through  rates  published  from  foreign  ports  to  interior  points, 
tariff  having  been  withdrawn  by  order  of  tne  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Kindly  advise  if  this  is  the  correct  commodity,  and  if  you  also  de- 
sired the  less  than  carload  rating  in  the  United  States. 

We  understood  from  the  steamship  companies  that  there  is  some 
difTerence  in  their  rates  depending  upon  the  quantity  shipped.    If  a 
lar^  quantity  is  to  be  shipped  continuously  during  the  year  over 
their  line  they  name  a  better  rate  than  for  an  occasional  shipment. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  General  Agent  F.  Z?. 
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PORCELAIN. 

[Paragraphs  95  and  96.] 

THE  CHINESE  TBADDTO  COMFANT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  THINKS 
DUTIES  ON  PORCELAIN  EXCESSIVE. 

Philadelphia,  November  23^  1908. 
William  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Clerk  Committee  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D,  C, 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  suggestions  relative  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  and  the  laws  pertaining  thereto  we  would  respect- 
fully state  that  we  think  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  decorated  porce- 
lain is  excessive.  The  charges  and  duty  together  make  it  cost  us 
nearly  100  per  cent  to  import. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  hardship  to  which  all 
importers  are  subject,  i.  e.,  the  duty  on  broken  articles.  Under  the 
present  ruling,  unless  10  per  cent  of  an  invoice  is  broken  we  must 
pay  upon  the  whole.  Now,  should  an  invoice  amounting  to  $1,000 
be  received  with  $99  worth  broken  we  have  to  pay  the  Government 
$59.40  on  articles  which  we  throw  away.  We  can  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Gk)vernment  to  further  increase  our  loss  by 
making  us  pay  on  worthless  articles,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  bring 
this  matter  before  your  committee. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

TiiK  Chinese  Trading  Co., 
Joshua  Teuis,  Manager, 


CARBON   AXD   CARBOXS. 

fParagr.iphs  07  and  OS.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  S.  CBIDEB,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  REPBESENT- 
INO  THE  NATIONAL  CABBON  COUPANY. 

Monday,  November  23 ^  J 908, 

Mr.  Crider.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at 
the  meeting  this  afternoon  a  difference  of  opinion  was  observed  be- 
tween the  importers  and  jobbers  who  handle  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic earthenware,  china  on  one  hand  and  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  the  same  goods  on  the  other,  so  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  points  of  view  of  the  importer  who  handles  only  foreign 
goods  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  should  be  still  farther  apart. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it  is,  Mr.  Witness? 
Let  us  get  at  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  will  give  it  to  you  very  succinctly,  but  in  a  few 
words;  that  is  practically  what  we  want,  sir. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  that  portion  of  paragraph  98  reading 
"  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  "  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  "  feet,"  so  tnat  it  will  read  "  Carbons 
for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  feet." 
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These  carbons,  commonly  called  "  high  jgrade,"  are  used  in  various 
types  of  arc  lamps  for  street  and  interior  lighting,  the  principal 
length  being  12  inches,  and  about  99  per  cent  of  tne  total  numoer 
used  are  from  9^  inches  to  12  inches  long.  Prior  to  1897  these  car- 
bons were  imported  only  in  the  commercial  lengths  in  which  they 
were  used  for  electric  lighting. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  being  considered  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Quay  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  on 
carbons  for  electric  ligjhting,  12  inches  or  less  in  length.  In  the  joint 
conference  the  day  prior  to  the  passa^  of  the  act  this  was  chan^d 
to  90  cents  per  100,  out  in  some  way  the  important  words  restricting 
these  carbons  to  commercial  sizes  were  omitted. 

Advantage  of  this  was  immediately  taken  by  the  importers  and 
several  lots  of  carbons  were  imported  in  24,  28J,  30,  and  36  inch 
lengths,  being  multiples  of  the  9^,  10,  and  12  inch  commercial  lengths 
in  which  they  are  sold  to  consumers.  By  direction  of  the  Treasury 
Department  carbon  sticks  36  inches  in  length  were  assessed  as  3  car- 
bons. This  assessment  was  protested  by  the  importers,  who,  while 
admitting  the  ultimate  use  of  these  sticKS  to  be  carbons  for  electric 
lighting,  claimed  that  they  were  either  dutiable  under  paragraph  98 
at  90  cents  per  100  pieces  regardless  of  the  length  in  which  imported, 
or  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  articles  composed  chiefly  of  carbon, 
under  paragraph  97,  which  reads: 

Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances  gr  cart>on,  not  specially  provided  for  Jn  this  act,  if  not  decorated  in 
any  manner,  .S5  per  cent  ad  valorem :  If  decorated,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

After  hearing  on  the  protest  of  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.  the  United 
States  general  appraisers  at  New  York  held,  on  November  7,  1901 — 

That  they  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  9S  of  said  act,  by  virtue  of  the 
similitude  clause,  as  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per 
hundred. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  reversed  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  and  held  that 
they  are  properly  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
97,  and  this  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  April  2,  1906,  reversed 
the  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  circuit  court,  with 
directions  to  sustain  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  number  of  electric-light  carbons  imported  in  long  lengths  has 
steadily  increased  from  the  "  test "  shipments  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1897  until  at  the  present  time  we  believe  practi- 
cally all  of  them  are  brought  in  in  lengths  from  24  to  36  inches  and 
a  duty  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces  is  paid,  when  it  was  manifestly 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  have  that  duty  apply  on  electric-light 
carbons  as  they  were  then  and  still  are  used  commercially,  more  than 
99^  per  cent  hieing  12  inches  or  less  in  length. 

As  a  result  of  the  omission  of  length  from  the  present  tariff  the 
Government  has  been  defrauded  of  some  of  the  revenue  it  should  have 
had,  and  your  petitioner,  a  large  manufacturer  of  carbons  for  elec- 
tric lighting  and  other  purposes,  has  not  been  able  to  secure  its  share 
of  the  Dusiness  in  this  commodity  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  arc  lamps  requiring  these  "high-grade"  carbons  has  increased 
practically  100  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  but  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  the  value  of  electric- 
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light  carbons  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908, 
was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  year  1903,  the  actual  increase 
being  217  per  cent,  whereas  your  petitioner  has  been  able  to  increase 
this  Drancn  of  its  business  only  27  per  cent  during  the  same  period, 
and  said  reports  further  show  that,  while  the  declared  value  of  car- 
bons imported  in  1908  increased  217  per  cent,  the  duty  paid  increased 
only  37  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pieces  increased 
only  a  like  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  importation 
in  long  lengths.  Such  importation  obviously  presents  opportunity 
for  undervaluation,  as  there  is  no  established  market  for  such  car- 
bons by  which  prices  can  be  checked,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  carbons  imported  is  actually  more  than  the 
217  per  cent  above  stated. 

The  protection  by  restriction  to  commercial  lengths,  as  reauested,  is 
necessary  because  of  the  vast  difference  between  tlie  cost  of  labor  and 
raw  materials  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  France  and  Germany,  in  which  countries  most  of  the  im- 
ported electric-light  carbons  are  made. 

LABOR. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  stages  these  carbons  pass  through  dur- 
ing the  manufacturing  process  ana  the  care  which  must  be  exercised 
to  keep  out  impurities  and  in  sorting  and  gauging  them,  labor  con- 
stitutes about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  The  wages 
paid  in  this  countrv  are  abbut  200  per  cent  more  than  for  similar  work 
in  Germany  and  France,  the  average  wage  per  day,  according  to  our 
information,  being  as  follows : 


states. 


Skllle<l  labor — — - ,  $2.40 

Unskilled  labor- - _ 1.65 


Forelsn. 


fO.80 
.SO 


RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "  high-grade  "  car- 
bons are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  here  is  much 
higher  than  that  abroad,  a  comparison  of  the  ingredients  compris- 
ing 99  per  cent  of  the  total  being,  as  near  as  we  are  able  to  ascertam — 

United        Foi«i»n 
States.    !   '^o'**"- 


Lampblack - per  pound-  >0.04 

Carbon  pitch - per  ton..  20.00 

Goal  tar — per  barrel.-l  8.60 


to.oe 

9. Oil 


These  exhibits  present  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  ample 
protection  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  "high-grade"  carbons, 
and  we  trust  you  will  decide  to  amend  that  portion  of  paragraph  98 
which  relates  to  electric-light  carbons  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  feet,"  so  that  it  will  read  "  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents 
per  hundred  feet,"  and  thereby  prevent  the  evasion  which  has  devel- 
oped under  the  existing  act. 
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Under  paragraph  97  imported  carbon  brushes,  carbon  electrodes, 
and  carbon  specialties  for  telephone  and  other  uses  are  assessed  as 
articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  carbon,  paying  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent  On  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  such  carbons,  a  spe- 
cific dutv,  based  on  either  number  or  weight,  would  not  be  practical, 
but  we  believe  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent  is  entirely 
inadequate,  and  recommend  that  this  be  increased  to  at  least  45 

Eer  cent.    No  statistics  covering  these  forms  of  carbon  are  published 
y  the  Government,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  we  canvass  all  of 
the  consumers  of  such  carbons  and  know  that  the  importations  are 
increasing,  particularly  in  the  case  of  carbon  brushes. 
(Mr.  Crider  also  submitted  the  following  letter :) 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  28, 1897. 
Collector  of  Customs, 

New  York,  N.  Y, 
Sir  :  The  appraiser  at  your  port  calls  the  attention  of  this  depart- 
ment to  the  tact  that  manufactures  of  carbon  electric  lighting  are 
imported  at  your  port  in  lengths  from  32  to  40  inches,  and  are  claimed 
by  importers  to  be  entitled  to  entry  under  paragraph  98  of  the  act  of 
July  24, 1897,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundred  as  carbons. 

The  appraiser  states  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff 
act  carbons  for  electric  lighting  were  exclusively  imported  in  lengths 
from  7  to  12  inches,  and  that  the  present  importation  in  lengths  from 
32  to  40  inches  is  purposely  designed  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
which  the  act  contemplated. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  and  in  order  to  reach  an  authoritative 
decision  on  the  subject,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  classify  such  car- 
bons at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundred,  according  to  the  commercial 
length  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
Jufy  24.  1897^  so  that  sticks  of  carbon  36  inches  in  length  would  be 
chargeable  with  duty  as  consisting  of  three  carbons  of  12  inches 
«ach,  and  other  lengths  in  proportion. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  B.  Howell, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Gary  said  about  the  weight 
question,  as  to  applying  a  specific  duty  of  25  per  cent  for  weight.  Do 
you  think  a  specific  duty  oi  that  kind  could  be  applied? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  I  hardiv  think  it  feasible  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wny  ?  Oh,  you  have  not  finished  your  statement. 
I  thought  you  had. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  further.  He  referred  to  a 
thousand  half-inch  by  twelve  carbons  weighing  145  pounds.  That  is 
the  weight  of  the  carbons  and  the  package.  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
package.  The  duty  is  on  the  carbons  alone.  They  weigh  115  pounds. 
So,  with  his  suggested  tariff  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  I  hardiv  see  how 
he  could  figure  that  to  be  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  According 
to  my  calculations  it  would  be  very  much  nearer  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Outside  of  the  percentage  (which  the  committee 
can  figure  if  it  concludes  to  fix  it  that  way),  what  do  you  say  of  the 
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process  of  adopting  a  specific  rate  of  weight  instead  of  making  an 
ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Cridee.  Since  the  length  is  so  nearly  uniform,  the  average 
being,  perhaps,  11  inches,  I  think  the  length  presents  a  very  much 
better  basis;  because  as  the  size  of  carbon — ^the  diameter — ^increases, 
the  actual  cost  per  pound  of  producinjg  rt  is  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  not  some  ot  these  very  large  carbons  and 
some  very  small  ? 

Mr.  CRmER.  Yes;  but  the  percentage  of  those  large  carbons  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.    It  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  abbut  the  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  small  ones? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  should  say  there  is  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  that  is  under  9iiiiches  in  length. 

Mr.  Underwood.  lYhat  is  the  volume  of  business  in  this  country 
in  the  sale  of  carbons  of  this  kind,  electric-lighting  carbons? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  sale  in  this  country  of  the  common  grade  of  car- 
bons, which  is  made  fi'om  petroleum  coke  (a  raw  materialthat  they  do 
not  have  at  a  reasonableprice  abroad),  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
about  forty  millions.  We  had  thought  that  tlie  high-grade  carbon 
was  also  about  forty  millions,  but  the  importers  have  te^ified  to  that 
being  about  fifty  millions.  We  know  that  we  sell  only  about  twenty 
millions  of  that  high-grade  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  country 
that  manufactures  these  high-grade  carbons  except  the  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  manufacturer  of  the  high- 
grade  arc-lighting  carbons  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, therefore? 

Mr.  Crider.  Practically  that,  because  we  are  the  only  concern  that 
has  been  able  to  make  it.  There  are  a  number  of  other  carbon  manu- 
facturers, but  they  do  not  make  the  high-grade  electric-light  carbons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  here  to-night  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  capital  was  actual  cash  and  the  rest  was  water.  How 
was  your  company  organized? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  company  was  not  organized  until  January  16, 
1899,  instead  of  1897,  as  has  been  testified.  I  was  not  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  new  company,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how 
much  real  value  there  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  $4,500,000  preferred 
stock  and  $5,500,000  common  stock ;  no  bonds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Crider.  Ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  it? 

Mr.  Crider.  We  are  paying  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 
For  some  years  it  did  not  pay  anything.  It  first  paid  2  per  cent  and 
then  3  per  cent.    This  year  it  has  paid  4  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  a  surplus? 
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Mr.  Crider.  Wo  have  a  surplus  of,  I  think,  about  $400,000.  I  have 
forgotten  the  amount.  That  represents  eight  or  nine  years  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  your  earnings  in  that  nine  years 
have  you  put  into  improvements  and  betternients? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  put  any  into  them? 

Mr.  Crider.  Some  of  it  has  gone  to  provide  machinery  for  making 
these  high-grade  carbons.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  business  in 
the  country  is  about  two  hundred  millions.  Twelve  years  ago,  I 
should  say,  it  was  possibly  two  hundred  millions;  but  they  were 
practically  all  these  common  copper-coated  arc-light  carbons  that 
used  to  burn  in  the  lamps  where  it  took  two  carbons  to  run  one  night ; 
and  those  lamps  have  been  replaced  by  the  long-burning  enclosed 
type  that  only  takes  one  carbon  a  week.  That  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  to-day  is  only,  of  all  grades,  eighty 
or  ninety  millions,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  as  many  lamps  in  service.  Part  of  this  money  that  you 
refer  to  has  been  used  to  provide  the  equipment  for  these  newest  types 
of  carbons.  We  now  have  some  plants  that  are  practically  obsolete. 
One  of  them  is  dismantled,  another  is  shut  down,  and  another  not 
running  any  more  than  half-time,  simply  because  they  were  built  in 
the  days  of  those  old-style  carbons,  to  make  this  old-style  copper- 
coated  carbon ;  and  the  machinery  of  those  plants  is  not  adaptable  to 
the  high-grade  carbons  which  the  long-burning  enclosed  arc  lamps 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  carbons  are  almost  entirely  made  by  ma- 
chinery, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  actual  forming  of  them,  yes;  but  the  labor  is  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  really  comes  almost  entirely  in  assort- 
ing and  packing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Crider.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  back  of  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Crider.  In  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  and  the  mix- 
ing of  that  raw  material — first  the  forming  of  the  mix  into  small 
plugs  to  drive  out  part  of  the  air;  then  those  plugs  are  put  into  an 
hydraulic  press,  ana  then  pressed  out  into  the  shape  and  size  that  is 
wanted;  then  they  are  cut  up  to  the  proper  length,  carried  to  the 
furnace  room,  there  packed  by  hand  one  at  a  time  in  the  furnaces, 
where  they  stay  for  three  weeks.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  stored 
one  at  a  time  down  a  plate,  with  a  man  looking  under  the  carbon  to 
see  that  it  is  perfectly  straight,  gauged  through  a  steel  gauge  one  at 
a  time,  to  see  if  the  size  is  right,  put  through  a  machine  for  finishing 
the  end — that  is,  smoothing  it  off — and  then  packed  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  not  machinery  carry  it  to  these  other  places, 
or  is  it  done  by  hand? 

Mr.  Crider.  It  is  trucked  around  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  of  producing  1,000 
arc-light  carbons  at  your  modern  factory? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  should  say  that  the  cost  of  the  high-grade  carbons 
would  fall  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  include  in  that  cost?  Do  you  in- 
clude interest  on  your  investment? 
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Mr.  Crider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  salary  and  labor,  and  cost  of  material? 

Mr.  CRn)ER.  That  is  something  a  manufacturer  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  charge  anything  up  for  betterments? 

Mr.  CaroER.  For  depreciation,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  depreciation? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  includes  all  your  cost? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  "  selling  "  labor 
or  not.    Would  you  call  that  labor? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No,  no.  I  mean  the  labor,  the  factory  cost.  As 
you  have  the  entire  market,  I  suppose  the  labor  of  selling  does  not 
amount  to  vtry  much? 

Mr.  Crider.  Well,  the  foreim  competition  is  rather  active, 
[Laughter.]  As  near  as  we  could  figure  it,  the  labor  cost  is  close  to 
65  per  cent.  That  cost  which  I  have  given  you  includes  the  package, 
however,  which  is  not  all  labor.    There  is  the  wooden  box  itself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  includes  the  wooden  box  and  the  article  ready 
to  go  aboard  the  car? 

Mr.  GaroER.  And  the  depreciation,  and  interest  on  investment,  etc. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  interest  on  your  investment  at  the  rate  you 
have  stated  would  be  something  like  9  per  cent  on  $10,000,000,  would 
it  not — oh,  no;  that  is  wrong.  Deduct  the  cost  of  your  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  what  does  it  put  that  at? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  have  never  worked  it  out  that  way,  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  carbons. 


THE  NATIONAL  CABBON  COMPANY,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  FILES 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  CABBONS  FOB  ELEGTBIC 

IIOHTINO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  2, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payke, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Supplementing  the  petition  relative  to  carbons  for  elec- 
tric lighting,  paragraph  98,  presented  to  jrour  honorable  committee  at 
its  evening  session,  November  23,  we  desire  to  submit  the  following 
additional  statement : 

In  the  petitions  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  submitted  by  the  im- 
porters there  aj>pears  to  be  an  attempt  to  confuse,  if  not  actually  de- 
ceive, the  committee,  not  only  by  adding  together  two  totally  different 
grades  of  electric-light  carbons  used  in  different  types  of  arc  lamps, 
m' order  to  show  comparatively  small  importation,  but  by  greatly 
overstating  the  total  consumption  of  all  grades.  The  so-called  "  high- 
grade  "  carbons  are  used  chiefly  in  long-burning  inclosed  arc  lamps, 
whereas  copper-coated  carbons  are  used  exclusively  in  open  arc  lamps 
of  a  distinctively  American  type,  there  being  no  demand  elsewhere  for 
either  the  carbon  or  the  lamp. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  consumption  of  these  copper-coated  car- 
bons  (the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  petroleum  coke)   was 
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almost  170,000,000  per  year,  but  the  type  of  lamp  in  which  they  were 
used  lias  been  replaced  to  such  an  extent  by  the  more  economical  in- 
closed arc  lamp  that  the  consumption  has  rapidly  decreased  until  it 
is  less  than  45,000,000  per  year  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  less 
each  succeeding  year. 

The  only  carbons  in  which  the  importers  are  interested  (since  the 
copper-coated  petroleum  coke  grade  is  not  made  by  their  principals) , 
and  the  only  carbons  really  involved  in  this  issue  are  high-grade 
carbons,  the  consumption  of  which  we  believe  to  be  about  40.000.000 
per  year.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  in  consumption  of  electric-* 
light  carbons,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more  arc  lamps 
in  service,  is  that  the  life  of  a  high-grade  carbon  in  an  inclosed  arc 
lamp,  compared  with  that  of  a  copper-coated  carbod  of  the  same  size 
in  an  open  arc  lamp,  is  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  1 — i.  e.,  100  high- 
grade  carbons  will  last  as  long  in  an  inclosed  arc  lamp  us  1,500  cop- 
per-coated carbons  in  an  open  arc  lamp. 

High-grade  carbons  were  made  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1897, 
but  domestic  manufacturers  were  unable  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
importers,  and  held  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  business.  With  the 
additional  protection  provided  by  the  tariff  of  1897  and  the  fact 
that  the  importers  increased  their  selling  prices  relatively  more  than 
the  increase  in  duty,  the  sale  of  domestic  carbons  increased  until  in 
1903  about  70  per  cent  of  the  high-grade  carbons  consumed  in  the 
United  States  were  manufactured  at  home.  The  large  importations 
in  long  lengths  during  the  past  five  years  have  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  domestic  high-grade  carbons  consumed,  so  that 
they  now  comprise  not  more-  than  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  that  grade.  The  present  prices  to  consumers  of  high-grade  car- 
bons are  at  least  15  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  placed  by  the 
importers  in  1897,  and  this  is  due  entirely  to  the  competition  of  this 
company. 

Tne  foreign  manufacturers  of  high-crade  carbons  are  located 
chiefly  in  Germany  and  France,  and  supply  not  only  their  own  coun- 
tries, but  all  the  balance  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  about  50 
ger  cent  of  the  consumption  of  high-grade  carbons  in  the  United 
tales.  Practically  all  of  the  arc  lamps  used  in  other  countries 
require  high-grade  carbons. 

There  are  a  number  of  carbon  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
but  this  company  is  the  only  one  which  has  succeeded  in  making 
satisfactory  high-grade  carlJons.  The  other  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, do  make  all  of  the  other  grades,  including  battery  carbons  and 
carbon  brushes. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  dry  batteries  and  the  carbons  used 
therein,  so,  for  your  information,  we  be^  to  state  that  this  company 
makes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  dry  batteries  used  in  the  United  States, 
but  has  over  20  competitors  in  tnis  branch  of  the  business,  and  the 
largest  two  of  these  make  their  own  battery  carbons,  only  the  smaller 
ones  finding  it  cheaper  to  buy  from  regular  carbon  manufacturers 
than  to  make  them  themselves. 

We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  intent  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  to  have  the  duty  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces  apply  on  commer- 
cial lengths.  The  average  of  the  lengths  used  for  electric  lighting  at 
the  present  time  will  not  exceed  11  inches,  so  if  the  tariff  is  amended  as 
requested  by  us  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  feet,"  making  it  read 
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"  carbons  for  electric. lighting,  ninety  cents  per  hundred  feet,"  the  re- 
sult will  really  be  a  reduction  of  one-twelfth,  or  8^  per  cent,  in  the 
duty  for  the  commercial  lengths  used  in  electric  arc  lamps.  On  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  importers  have  for  several  years  oeen  bring- 
ing in  these  carbons  in  douhle  and  triple  lengths  and  then  cutting 
them  to  commercial  lengths  before  shipping  to  customers,  the  impor- 
tation of  carbons  for  electric  lighting  under  the  proposed  amendment 
could  be  reduced  more  than  one-half  without  reducing  the  revenue  to 
the  Government  or  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Since  we  manufacture  carbons  for  all  the  uses  for  which  this  prod- 
uct is  required,  and  are  in  close  touch  with  the  consumers,  we  beg  to 
suggest  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  more  authoritative  state- 
ment as  to  consumption  and  cost  than  are  importers  who  have  ap- 
peared before  you. 

We  therefore  trust  that  you  will  see  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of 
the  modification  we  have  asked,  and  that  the  change  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  which  your  conmiittee  is  to  prepare. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Carbon  Compant, 
J.  S.  CRmER,  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  EDWAED  E.  CART,  OF  STEW  TOBE  CITY,  SVG- 
OESTINO  STEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  CABBONS  FOB  ELECTBIC 
UOHTINO  AND  OTHEB  CABBON  ABTICLES. 

Monday,  Novemher  23^  1908. 

Mr.  Cart.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as 
this  is  a  new  subject,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
carbon  situation  to-day  from  an  importer's  standpoint  and  that  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country.  It  only  consists  of  four  pages  of 
typewritten  matter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  paragraph  97? 

The  Chairman.  Paragraph  98. 

Mr.  Cary.  This  has  to  do  with  both  paragraphs  97  and  98,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  often  import  articles  of  carbon,  as  well  as  carbons 
for  electric  lighting,  specially  provided  for  in  para^p>h  98. 

We  are  importers  of  carbon  sticks  for  electric  lighting.  As  the 
committee  is  no  doubt  aware  there  has  been  considerable  litigation 
in  regard  to  these  articles,  not  only  under  the  present  act,  but  under 
the  act  of  1894.  In  the  former  act  they  were  nrst  assessed  at  80  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  86,  but  were  held  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  be  properly  autiable  at  20  per  cent  aa  valorem  as 
unenumerated  articles.  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  court  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  paragraph  86  was  that  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  decoration.  In  tne  present  act  a  special  provision  was  put  in  to 
cover  them  at  the  snecific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred,  and  this  pro- 
vision has  been  hela  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  cover 
not  only  the  regular  lengths  (12  inches),  but  suso  double  lengths  by 
similitude. 

While  the  notes  on  tariff  hearings  which  you  have  before  you  give 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this  specific  rate  as  46.79  per  cent,  we 
desire  to  point  out  that  this  is  entirely  misleading,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  Dased  on  the  total  number  of  sticks  imported  and  the  total 
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value  of  those  sticks,  the  assumption  being  that  they  are  all  of  the 
same  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  carbons  for  electric  lighting  vary 
greatly  in  price  according  to  their  size  and  the  particular  lamp  for 
which  they  are  designed.  For  instance,  a  carbon  for  electric  light- 
ing to  be  used  in  a  searchlight  is  worth  on  the  other  side  as  high  as 
$23  per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  be  equal  less  than  4  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  while  a  carbon  for  electric  lighting  designed  to  be 
used  in  a  small  arc  lamp  is  worth  on  the  other  side  about  13  cents 
per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  equal  nearly  700  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  yet  both  of  these  articles  under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  duty 
of  90  cents  per  hundred.  Both  of  these  classes  are  imported  by  us. 
The  largest  quantity  imported  are  those  for  the  inclosed  arc  lamp 
(the  kind  you  have  in  all  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  all  the  stores 
where  they  use  arc  lamps  for  lighting).  The  average  price  for  a 
single-length  carbon  of  this  kind  is  about  60  cents  per  hundred,  on 
which  the  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about  150  per  cent.  We  our- 
sdves  import  nine  classes  of  carbons,  all  of  which  pay  90  cents  jjer 
hundred,  and  we  append  hereto  a  table  showing  relative  quantities 
of  each  class  imported  by  us  during  the  past  year  and  the  ad  valorem 
e<juivalent  of  the  90  cents  per  hundred  rate.  On  all  of  these  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nrst  and  last  (A  and  I),  we  have  been  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  escape  the  prohibitive  rate,  to  import  them  in 
double  lengths,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Per  cent  ad  valorem  basis  " 
in  the  appended  table  we  therefore  give  the  ad  valorenl  equivalent  of 
90  cents  per  hundred  based  on  the  double  length,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  runs  from  41.4  per  cent  to  297.9  per  cent.  Those  are  based  on 
actual  importations.  In  the  last  column  of  this  table  we  have  ^ven 
the  ad  valorem  ecjuivalent  of  these  carbons  if  imported  in  single 
lengths,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  runs  from  102.5  per  cent  to 
744.7  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  on  class  C,  of  which  we  import  the 
greatest  quantities,  is  158.5  per  cent,  while  class  B,  the  next  largest 
in  quantity  imported  by  us,  is  102.5  per  cent.  Our  factory  is  unable 
to  produce  classes  A  and  I  in  double  lengths,  and  we  have  had  to 
import  these  in  single  lengths,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to 
23  per  cent  and  321.4  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively.  Of  these 
two  classes.  A  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  types  in  use,  being  used  for 
flame  arc  lamps  (those  are  the  big  sunbursts  that  you  see  on  the 
streets),  while  class  I  is  one  of  the  lowest-priced  carbons  made  on 
the  Continent,  but  has  not  been  made  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  single-length 
carbon  is  more  than  double  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  double  car- 
bon. This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  carbon  stick  24  inches  long  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  two  carbon  sticks  of  12  inches  in  length, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  manufacture  t)ie  longer  lengths 
without  warpinff  and  breakage. 

The  total  number  of  carbons,  as  noted  in  the  table,  is  707,335.  All 
but  25,000  of  these,  however,  were  double  lengths,  so  that  the  number 
stated  represents  a  total  of  single-length  carbons  of  1,389,670. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  period  of 
two  years  ago  many  more  of  the  expensive  carbons  were,  propor- 
tionately, imported  in  single  lengths  than  are  imported  to-day.  This 
is  another  reason  showing  that  the  estimated  percentage  of  46.79  per 
cent  is  misleading,  since  these  expensive  carbons  reduced  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate. 
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It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  statement  and  the  ap- 
pended table  that  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred  is  absolutely 
prohibitory  unless  we  resort  to  the  practice  of  having  the  sticks  made 
m  double  lengths,  and  that  even  then  the  rate  on  those  of  which  we 
import  most  (class  C),  being  equivalent  to  G3.4  per  cent,  represents 
a  much  higher  duty  than  was  intended  to  be  placed  upon  these  arti- 
cles in  view  of  the  35  per  cent  rate  in  paragraph  97  on  other  articles 
of  carbon.  It  is  further  aj)parent  that  any  provision  fixing  a  specific 
rate  based  on  number  of  pieces  which  will  take  in  all  classes  of  car- 
bons for  electric  lighting  is  wholly  inequitable,  and  we  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  that  m  the  proposed  tariff  either  an  ad  valorem 
rate  be  fixed  or  a  specific  rate  based  on  some  other  factor  than  num- 
bers of  pieces.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  proposed  change  of  paragraph  97  to  cover  articles  whether 
deemed  susceptible  of  decoration  or  not,  carbons  for  electric  lighting 
would  be  provided  for  under  the  provision  for  "  articles  of  carbon, 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  carbons  should  not 
pay  the  same  duty  as  other  articles  of  carbon.  Such  articles  at  pres- 
ent pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  we  request  that  what- 
ever duty  may  be  put  upon  such  goods  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  may 
be  applied  to  carbons  for  electric  lighting.  In  view  of  the  under- 
stanaing  that  reduction  is  to  be  made  m  the  rates  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  we  ask  that  the  goods  be  not  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  more  than 
25  per  cent  ad»valorem. 

If  a  specific  rate  be  desired,  we  suggest  that  a  very  equitable  rate 
can  be  made  based  on  the  weight,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  principally  mechanical  and  the  cost  of  production 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  material  in 
the  article.  In  fact,  the  cost  is  so  regulated  abroad.  Upon  the 
standard  carbons  which  are  principally  in  use  in  this  country  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  and  on  the  more  expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons 
this  rate  adjusts  itself  equitably  to  the  Government,  importer,  and 
the  consumer.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are  used  in  all  your  street 
lamps  all  over  the  country  and  in  all  your  large  stores  for  indoor 
lighting,  the  carbons  having  a  specific  rate  of ^  1 J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  worth  6  cents  a  pound,  or  is  it  worth  7^  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  about  5  cents  a  pound;  and  on  the  more 
expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons  this  rate  adjusts  itself 
equitably  to  the  Government  and  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  all  carbons  abroad  is  based  on  the  cubic 
mass.  The  lamps  of  a  country  control  the  type  of  carbons — the 
lamps  that  are  in  use.  Those  that  we  use  for  general  purposes  of 
illumination  require  uniform  carbons.  They  are  the  ones  that,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  made  more  than  the  others;  and  a 
duty  based  upon  the  weight,  upon  a  certain  specific  basis  or  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  or  a  specific  rate  giving  a  definite  ad  valorem  basis  on 
a  carbon  that  may  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of 
the  country — those  that  are  more  expensive  one  way  and  those  that 
are  cheaper  the  other — adjusts  itself  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture.  The  absolute  table — I  have  given  the  limits  of 
it — is  attached  here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  woula  be  of  any  special 
interest  to  be  read. 
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(The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Gary  is  as  follows:) 
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707.335  88  Imported  equals  1,389,670  in  normal  lengths  for  use  in  arc  lamps. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Gary,  how  much  of  the  volume  of  these  elec- 
tric-light carbons  is  consumed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  million  pieces? 

Mr.  Gary.  Two  hundred  million  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  importation  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  10  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is 
importations? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  carbons  manufactured  by  hand  or  by 
machinery  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Practically  entirely  mechanically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  labor  cost  enter  much  into  the  cost  of  the 
carbon  ? 

Mr.  (Jary.  From  my  knowledge  of  carbon  work,  I  should  say  to  the 
extent  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent — nearer  15  than  20— but  20  would  be 
the  maximum,  including  all  handling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  the  labor  cost ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  import  these  in 
freight  rates?  What  is  the  freight  that  it  costs  you  to.  carry  them 
across  the  ocean? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  the  factory  in  France  or  in  Germany, 
depending  on  whether  they  come  in  carloads  or  less  than  carloads, 
would  average  fropi  45  to  55  cents  for  actual  transportation,  land 
haul  and  ocean  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Forty-five  to  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds? 

.Mr.  Gary.  Per  hundred  pounds;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  to  pay  that  in  addition  to  the  duty 
before  they  come  in  competition  with  the  home  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes,  sir. 
*    Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  duty  and  the  freight  something 
like  $1.35  a  hundred? 
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Mr.  Cart.  A  thousand  carbons,  which  is  our  unit,  will  weigh  about 
145  pounds  packed  for  shipment.  We  allow  in  ordinary  figuring 
150  pounds.  So  your  freight  rate  will  cost  from  60  to  65  cents,  bring- 
ing $1.50  to  $1.55.  No ;  your  rate  is  90  cents  per  hundred,  which  is 
$9  per  thousand.  As  a  hundred  carbons,  you  see,  would  only  weigh 
one-tenth  of  145  or  155  pounds,  it  is  light  in  proportion  to  tfie  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  cost  of  manufacture  oi  these  electric-light 
carbons  any  greater  than  that  of  the  other  carbons  that  are  named  in 
schedule  97  that  have  a  30  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cart.  We  import  other  types  of  carbons,  which  were  origi- 
nally under  that  paragraph,  used  for  other  purposes  than  lighting. 
All  lighting  carbons  have  been  entered  for  duty  since  the  decision 
under  paragraph  98.  But  carbon  blocks  used  for  connectors,  or,  as 
we  term  them,  brushes  on  our  dynamos  and  motors  and  electric 
apparatus  and  contacts — all  other  forms^  and  shapes  of  carbon  for 
any  electrical  purpose  whatsoever  were  originally  interpreted  as  fall- 
ing under  paragraph  97, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  more  labor  cost  that  goes  into  these 
electric-lighting  carbons  than  the  other  class  of  carbons  that  are 
imported  at  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cart.  There  is  less  in  electric-lighting  carbons  than  in  the 
other  types,  especially  of  the  carbon  bruSies. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  electric-lighting 
carbons  should  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  other  carbons? 

Mr.  Cart.  Not  only  is  there  no  reason,  but  at  the  time  this  dutv 
was  iinposed  the  carbons  that  were  imported  from  Europe,  and  whict 
are  still  imported  from  Europe,  were  not  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  carbon  that  is  made  in  this  country  as  good 
a  carbon  as  the  imported  carbon  for  lights? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  carbon  made  in  this 
country — one  known  as  the  open-arc  coke,  copper-plated  carbon,  and 
the  other  similar  to  the  continental  carbon,  ordmarily  termed  the 
high-grade  carbon,  which  the  modern  type  of  lamps  that  are  gener- 
ally in  use  in  our  eastern  cities  require,  and  such  as  you  have  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.    So  there  are  two  distinct  types. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  best  type  here  is  about  equal  to  the  type  that 
is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  other  is  an  inferior  article? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  other,  in  quality,  is  inferior  carbon,  suitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  manufactured  and  always  has  been  manu- 
factured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  these 
carbons  for  electric  lighting  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  manufacture  of  all  of  our 
lighting  carbons  in  this  country  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Garbon  Gompany  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  National  Garbon  Gompany  of  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  controls  the  entire  American  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They,  then,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  electric  carbon 
business — that  is,  for  electric  lighting? 
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Mr.  Cart.  So  far  as  my  best  knowledge  extends,  they  have — the 
domestic  manufacture. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Are  they  an  evolution  of  the  old  Brush  Company? 

Mr.  Cary.  Well,  no.  The  Brush  Company,  in  the  days  when  I  was 
in  manufacture,  Mr.  Cockran,  were  makers  of  arc  lamps  and  arc- 
lamp  apparatus,  and  also  made  carbons,  as  Mr.  Brush  controlled  the 
product  for  plating  carbons  in  the  beginning.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  their  factory  descended  to  the  present  company  m 
Cleveland  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  carbons 
per  hundred  in  this  country,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Cary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  high-grade  carbons, 
similar  to  those  that  we  import,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80  to  90  cents  per  hundred  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Eighty  or  90  cents.  What  do  you  pay  for  those 
carbons  abroad? 

Mr.  Cary.  About  60  to  80  cents  per  hundred  pieces  will  take  in 
practically  86  per  cent  of  our  total  importations.  The  others  are  spe- 
cial carbons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  pay  from  60  to  80  cents? 

Mr.  Cary.  From  60  to  80  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  freight  do  you  pay?  You  stated 
it  a  while  ago;  but  how  much  does  the  freight  amount  to  per  hundred 
pieces? 

Mr.  Cary.  Per  hundred  pieces?  It  would  be  one-tenth;  about  6 
to  7  cents  per  hundred  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  do  you  pay  any  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Cary.  That  is  almost  negligible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  loss  from  breakage? 

Mr.  Cary.  In  the  condition  in  which  we  import  them  at  the  present 
time — not  in  single  lengths,  not  in  the  normal  condition,  but  in  the 
condition  in  which  we  have  to  import  them  in  order  to  have  a  price 
at  which  we  can  sell  at  all — there  is  considerable  breakage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Cary.  It  will  amount,  with  us,  to  an  average  of  7  to  8  per  cent, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  or  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  taking  the  American  carbon  to  average  85 
cents  and  the  imported  carbon  to  average  70  cents,  and  abroad  you 
add  15  cents  for  breakage  and  freight,  that  brings  them  to  85  cents, 
which  would  make  the  cost  of  the  American  carbon  in  New  York 
and  of  the  imported  carbon  about  the  same  without  the  duty,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  On  that  basis  of  figuring;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  duty  amounts,  in  reality,  the  way  you 
import  them,  to  about  45  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Cary.  About  45  cents  a  hundred ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  this  company,  then,  has  the  protection  of  45 
cents  a  hundred  on  an  article  on  which  the  labor  cost  is  only  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Cary.  Not  over  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Not  over  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cary.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  makes  the  labor  cost  an  average  of 
about  16  to  20  cents  in  the  carbon  and  a  protective  rate  of  about  45 
cents  per  hundred  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  import  tlicse 
carbons  double  length,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes.  sir ;  where  possible. 

The  Chairman.  And  tnen  cut  them  in  two  in  order  to  use  them  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  of  so  much 
on  carbons? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  get  them  in  at  half  the  rate  which  was 
originally  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rate  was  fixed  after  a  full  hearing  of  the 
people  who  imported  and  the  people  who  wanted  to  manufacture 
them,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  There  are  no  reports  of  any  hearings  in  the  reports  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  1897. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  report  would  show  about  20  cents 
a  hundred  valuation  of  imported  carbons? 

Mr.  Cary.  That  would  double,  as  they  double  the  lengths. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  cents  per  hundred  for  the  double  lengths? 

Mr.  Cary.  Because  in  the  statistics  they  call  each  piece  a  carbon. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  get  your  40  cents — by  reduc- 
ing them  back  to  honest  figures,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cary.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  reports  show  that  they  are  im- 
ported at  20  cents  a  hundred  for  the  double  lengths.  That  would  be 
10  cents  a  hundred  for  a  single  carbon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  No,  sir.  The  government  reports  must  show  the  mini- 
mum of  45  cents,  because  the  duty  is  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  government  statistics  which  are  before  you  show  that 
in  1907  the  absolute  duty,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
imported,  was  4^-iVt  P^r  cent.  That  is  the  statistical  report  The 
specific  rate  upon  the  total  pieces  gave  an  ad  valorem  equivalent 

of  46^V. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  cost  of  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Cary.  I  do  abroad ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  maaufacture,  yourself? 

Mr.  Cary.  Not  the  carbons.  They  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Brush  manufacture  them? 

Mr.  Cary.  The  Brush  Company  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Cary.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them,  I  should  say,  are  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  manufactured? 

Mr.  Cary.  At  various  places.  Cleveland  is  the  largest  factory,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware ;  then  Lancaster 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  principal  market  is  700  miles  from  Cleve- 
land? 

Mr.  Cart.  Oh,  the  market  extends  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  the  average  is  several  hundred 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  the  freight  rates  by  railroad  would  be  as 
much  from  Cleveland  to  the  market  as  they  are  from  Europe  to  the 
market,  would  thev  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  because  we  pay  our  freight  rate  before  we  enter  the 
market.  They  are  in  the  market,  if  you  are  speaking  of  freight  rates 
in  that  connection. 

The  Chairbian.  What  difference  does  that  make?  They  have  to 
be  transported  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  where  they  are 
used,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  has  got  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Cary.  Very  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  for  the  American  product  is  more 
than  the  freight  for  the  European  product,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  l^o,  sir.  We  pay  the  same  f reiglit  as  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturers if  we  ship  to  a  given  point.  We  repay  the  land  haul  from 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a  large  market  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  could, stand  a  much  larger  one.  Our  worthy  do- 
mestic competitors  have  the  New  York  market,  principally. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  sell? 

Mr.  Cary.  Wherever  we  have  the  opportunity.  We  do  sell  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  We  sell  comparatively  very  little 
in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  sell  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cary.  From  New  York,  yes,  sir;  and  partially,  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  ship  them  all  to  New  York  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  have  to  remanufacture  them,  practically — ^that  is, 
break  them  in  two.  We  can  not  import  them  in  condition  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  to  cut  them  in  two? 

Mr.  Cary.  We  have  to  unpack  them  and  cut  them  in  two. 

The  Chairman.  And  point  them? 

Mr.  Cary.  No,  they  are  pointed  on  either  end.  We  just  cut  them 
in  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Cary.  And  repack  them,  and  then  ship  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  little  fairer  to  have 
the  law  fixed  so  that  they  would  be  imported  in  the  proper  length, 
and  not  have  you  have  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  in  two? 

Mr.  Cary.  Most  decidedly.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  Congress  ever  intended  to  shut 
us  out  of  the  market  at  all  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  unnecessary  expense  for  the 
American  consumer  to  pay,  is  it  not? 
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Mr,  Gary.  Decidedly.  Mr.  Reisinger,  who  will  follow  me,  will  tell 
you  something  about  that  from  his  own  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  increase  in  the  selling  price  since  the  tariff  of  1897 
went  into  force 

The  Ghairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  different  items,  and 
file  them  with  the  stenographer  between  now  and  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, fihowinff  the  labor  cost  and  the  various  items  of  cost  of  the  article 
abroad,  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York.  Show,  me  the  various 
items.    Will  you  do  that? 

Mr,  Gary,  with  pleasure. 

The  Ghairman.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Mr.;  GocKRAN.  You  said  that  about  10  per  cent  of  these  carbons 
were  imported? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Can  you  explain  the  importation  of  that  amoant? 
Is  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  carbon? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  only  carbon  that  has  ever  been  imported  from 
Europe  was  the  so-called  "  inclosed  arc-light  carbon."  The  other  type 
of  carbon  that  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  to-day,  but  m 
larger  quantities  before  our  present  type  of  lamp  came  into  use,  and 
such  as  the  Brush  Gompany  always  manufactured  has  never  been  im- 
ported, because  it  has  never  been  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  So  that  there  is  practically'  no  foreign  competition 
at  all  for  about  90  per  cent  of  these  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  Of  the  200,000,000  I  should  say  that  possibly  a 
maximum  of  50,000,000  are  of  the  type  that  are  manufactured  in 
Europe,  of  which  possibly  the  importers  control  20  per  cent,  which  is 
10  i)er  cent  of  the  total,  allowing  150,000,000  for  the  open  arc  and 
60,000,000  for  the  inclosed  arc. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  So  that  the  largest  Quantity  of  these  carbons  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  practically  without  competition  from 
Ebroad  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Absolutely. 


THE  EDWABD  E.  CAET  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  FILES 
STATISTICS  BELATIVE  TO  COST  OF  CABBONS. 

New  York,  December  i?,  1908. 
The  GoMMiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  (7. 
Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  chairman 
when  I  appeared  before  your  committee  on  November  23,  evening 
session,  I  herewith  beg  to  file  the  different  items  of  cost  of  our  stand- 
ard carbons,  landed  at  New  York,  at  the  present  time,  Joeing  based  on 
the  ^-inch  by  12-inch  carbons,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  im- 
portations as  well  as  of  the  domestic  manufacture: 
^  Per  1,000. 

Cost  of  raw  material,  consisting  principally  of  gas-retort  carbon,  trans- 
formed into  finished  product  by  machinery,  consisting  of  the  processes 

of  crushing,  mixing,  forcing,  cutting,  assorting,  and  pointing $4.25 

Hand  labor  involved,  consisting  of  packing  and  unpacking  crucibles,  bun- 
dling, and  packing  shipping  cases 1»10 
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Per  1,000. 

Cost  of  wooden  packing  case..l • |0. 65 

Factory  profit .1. 60 

Continental  freight  to  port  of  export .41 

Ocean  freight .  27 

Labor  of  remannfacture  at  New  YojrlCi  inclusive  of  unpacking,  cutting,  and 

repacking 1.00 

Loss  in  breakage,  about  7  per  cent .  53 

9.71 

If  the  tariff  was  such  that  we  could  unport  in  standard  lengths, 
suitable  for  use  in  arc  lamps,  the  above  costs,  or  that  portion  of  them 
pertaining  to  the  factory  production,  would  be  reduced  about  20 
per  cent. 

Kespectfully, 

E.  E.  Gary,  for  The  Edward  E.  Gary  Company. 


HXrOO  BEISIHOEB,  NEW  TORK  CITY,  MAINTAINS  THAT  DXTTT 
ON  CAfiBONS  FOB  ELECTBIC  UOHTINO  IS  EXCESSIVE. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908, 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  friend,  Mr, 
Gary,  put  the  carbon  matter  so  intelligently  before  you  that  I  can  be 
very  brief  on  this  question. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  before 
you  regarding  duty  on  carbons,  because  I  have  been  waiting  for  this 
opportunity  lor  the  last  ten  years,  as  I  want  to  show  that  the  exces- 
sive duty  placed  on  electric-light  carbons  works  a  hardship  on  the 
consumer,  because,  since  the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect,  the  prices 
on  this  most  necessary  article  advanced  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per 
cent. 

The  only  one  to  benefit  by  this  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  of  $9  per 
1,000  is  the  so-called  "  carbon  trust,"  the  National  Carbon  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  who  could  easily  sell  their  carbons  at  half  their  present 
prices  and  still  make  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  their  actual  invest- 
ment. I  don't  mean  $5,500,000  watered  stock,  but  their  actual  invest- 
ment of  $4,500,000.  As  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  beneficient  protection 
accorded  to  them,  I  understand  they  are  able  to  pay  7  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred and  6  per  cent  on  common  stock.  This  mcludes,  of  course, 
dividends  on  watered  stock,  as  stated  above. 

The  National  Carbon  Company  controls  all  the  carbon  factories 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  1897,  and  I  believe  that^ 
through  the  influence  of  its  officers  at  that  time,  the  prohibitive  rate 
of  $9  per  1,000  on  carbons  was  passed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  protested  strongly  against  it,  because  I  saw  that  the  consumer 
would  ultimately  oe  compelled  to  bear  this  burden,  and  considering 
the  vast  importance  of  the  electrical  industry  (and  now  I  refer 
especially  to  electric  arc  lighting)  it  must  be  considered  that  placing 
such  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty,  $9  per  1,000  (which  figures  about 
from  50  to  700  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  carbon),  on  the 
most  important  accessory  to  arc  lighting,  is  actually  ridiculous. 

Now,  when  you  consider  that  a  ^  by  12  inch  solid  carbon  for 
inclosed  long-burning  arc  lamps  can  be  made  by  the  National  Car- 
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bon  Company  for  $10  per  1,000,  which  carbon  is  sold  by  them  for 
$24  per  1,000,  you  will  readily  see  to  what  extent  they  are  protected. 

The  carbon  trust  is  getting  at  present  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  business,  while  the  importers  are  getting  the  balance.  This 
balance  is  divided  between  four  importers,  of  which  I  may  say  I  get 
the  lion's  share.  I  do  not  agree  with  mv  friend,  ilr.  Gary,  that  the 
carbon  trust  is  making  a  hiffli-grade  carbon,  just  as  good  as  mine  is. 
I  think  it  is  inferior,  but  if  uiey  were  not  protected  by  that  high  duty, 
I  think  they  would  try  to  make  a  better  article.  They  always  re- 
main from  $2  to  $4  below  our  prices,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  a  better  article.  Most  of  the  consumers  are 
satisfied  when  they  can  buy  so  much  cheaper. 

Now,  if  the  duty  were  lowered  to  a  reasonable  basis  you  will  see, 
gentlemen,  that  the  "  poor  "  carbon  trust  will  not  suffer  one  iota.  And 
if  this  is  done  I  will  guarantee  that  my  prices  will  be  lowered  accord- 
ingly, and  the  consumers  will  reap  the  benefit  to  hundred  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  for  just  as  soon  as  my  prices  are  lowered,  the  National 
Carbon  Company  will  do  likewise,  because  it  is  their  policy  to  keep 
their  prices  just  enough  under  mine  to  enable  them  to  continue  to 
get  80  per  cent  of  the  business  at  fancy  prices  for  their  product 

The  other  20  per  cent  is,  as  I  stated  before,  divided  among  the 
various  importers  of  carbons,  and  most  of  it  is  for  special  carbons  of 
verv  fine  grade,  for  use  in  projectors,  moving-picture  machines,  etc — 
carbons  which  the  trust  can  not  make. 

The  above  refers  to  so-called  high-grade  carbons,  as  they  are  known 
to  the  trade,  and  I  have  explained  to  you  how  the  exorbitant  duty, 
even  on  the  better  grades,  works  hardship  on  the  consumer. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  lower  grades  of  car- 
bons— carbons  which  cost,  I  believe,  from  $4  to  $7  per  1,000  to  manu- 
facture— you  will  readily  see  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to 
import  them.  The  lower  grades  we  can  not  import  at  all.  They 
are  absolutely  excluded  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  rate  of  duty. 

Now,  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  one  of  the  actions  of  the  carbon 
trust.  Knowing  they  have  absolutely  no  competition  on  these  low- 
grade  carbons  (as  I  stated  before,  they  control  every  factory — some 
independent  carbon  works  were  built  after  the  organization  of  the 
National  Carbon  Company,  a  few  of  which  I  can  mention :  The  Con- 
sumers' Carbon  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio:  Dickey- Sutton  Carbon 
Companv,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio ;  The  United  States  Carbon  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  and  others;  all  of  them  have  since  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  National  Carbon  Company),  where  a  central  station,  say, 
uses  both  kinds,  low  grade  and  high  grade,  the  trust  will  say:  "T\e 
must  have  your  contract  for  both,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  pay  so 
much  more  for  our  low-*rrade  carbons."  And,  naturally,  as  the  low- 
grade  carbons  are  used  in  open  arc  lamps,  using  a  pair  of  carbons 
every  night,  and  the  high-grade  carbons  in  inclosed  arc  lamps  bum 
on  an  average  of  120  hours  per  pair  of  carbons,  you  will  see  that  a 
plant  with  an  equal  number  of  lamps  using  both  kinds  consumes 
proportionately  more  low-grade  carbons,  and  an  advance  in  price  on 
these  means  quite  an  item  to  the  consumer. 

.  In  other  words,  the  carbon  trust  tells  the  people:  "You  want  to 
buy  high-grade  imported  carbons,  do  you  ?  Well,  if  you  do  you  will 
have  to  pay  us  a  higher  price  for  the  low  grade."    Then  the  consumer 
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is  absolutely  compoUed  to  buy  both  kinds  of  carbons  from  them,  by 
which  action  the  trust  gets  the  whole  trade. 

Fortunately,  not  all  central  stations  use  both  kinds  of  carbons,  for 
if  they  did  they  would  pay  dearly  for  all  carbons. 

Now,  a  few  words  for  other  carbon  products,  such  as  carbons  for 
dry  batteries,  carbon  brushes,  etc.  Tl^  National  Carbon  Company 
controls  the  sale  of  all  these  products  because  of  the  high  protective 
duty. 

Take,  for  instance,  carbons  for  dry  batteries.  These  are  compara- 
tively cheap  to  manufacture,  as  the  material  in  them  is  of  the 
cheapest,  and  they  do  not  need  much  care  in  manufacturing.  The 
dutv  on  these  carbons  is  35  per  cent,  which  makes  the  importation 
proliibitive,  as  the  manufacturers  of  dry  batteries  can  not  afford  to 
pay  for  the  imported  carbons,  and  are  therefore  driven  right  into 
the  arms  of  the  National  Carbon  Company — that  is,  the  trust — and 
for  your  information  I  wish  to  sajr  that  the  carbon  trust  is  also  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  dry  batteries  in  the  United  Slates,  if  not  in 
the  world. 

So  here  you  have  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers 
being  compelled  to  buy  some  of  their  most  important  supplies  from 
their  most  hated  rival.  How  easy  it  is  then  for  the  National  Carbon 
Company  to  withhold  deliveries  of  battery  carbons  to  a  competitor 
when  that  competitor  has  large,  important  deliveries  to  make,  or  to 
charge  such  a  price  for  battery  carbons  that  the  manufacturer  can 
not  make  any  profit,  as  you  may  be  sure  that  the  carbon  trust  knows 
perfectly  well  what  it  costs  its  competitors  to  make  dry  batteries, 
and  under  these  circumstances  is  in  position  to  get  the  bulk  of  the 
business  and  make  a  profit,  not  alone  on  their  own  batteries,  but 
on  every  battery  sold  by  their  competitors. 

In  carbon  brushes  the  trust  likewise  controls  the  situation  owing 
to  the  ample  tariff  protection  given  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  claim  that  if  the  tariff  on  all  carbon  products  for 
electrical  purposes  be  revised  to  a  reasonable  basis  the  consumer  will 
obtain  the  benefit,  and  will  be  able  to  buy  his  carbon  supplies  at  much 
cheaper  prices,  thereby  enabling  the  central  stations,  isolated  electric- 
light  plants,  etc.,  to  produce  cheaper  light,  and  enable  the  manufac- 
turers of  dry  batteries,  electrical  novelties^  etc.,  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  their  strongest  competitor,  and  m  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer I  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  your  earnest  consideration  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  carbon  trust  asks  $24  per  1,000 
for  these  carbons,  and  makes  them  at  less  than  $10? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Their  average  price  is  $24  per  1,000.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  have  seen  prices  as  high  as 
$28  and  1  have  seen  prices  as  low  as  $20,  according,  probably,  to  their 
consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  one  of  these  carbons  bum  in  an 
electric  light? 

Air.  Beisinger.  It  varies ;  say  about  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours. 

Mr.  Unwsrwood.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours;  that  is  about  five 
days  a  week  ? 

ifr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

61318— scHEi)  B— 09 S2 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  of  these  carbons  will  a  town  of 
100,000  people  use  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  It  is  according  to  the  lamps  they  use.  Some  use 
more  gas,  and  some  use  more  arc  lamps,  and  others  use  incandescent 
lamps.    That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  way  of  estimating  what  the  cost  is 
to  the  public  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  That  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly ;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  stock  of  this 
National  Carbon  Company  is  water? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  That  is  what  I  understand — the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  has  absolute  control  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  Absolute  control. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  making 
these  carbons? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  I  think  the  carbons  cost  about  $10  per  1,000,  and 
I  think  they  do  not  cost  more  here  than  they  cost  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  About  20  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  20  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  the  labor  if,  of  course, 
cheaper  in  Europe,  especially  in  our  factory,  where  low-class  p>eas- 
ants  are  doing  this  common  work.  It  is  not  skilled  work  at  all.  But 
that  man  only  makes  half  of  what  an  intelligent  American  workman 
makes,  so  really  the  higher  cost  of  an  American  workman  is  equalized 
by  his  better  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  work  is  mostly  done  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kan  DELL.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question ;  I  will  be  through 
in  a  minute.  You  were  in  the  business  in  1897,  were  you  not,  when 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  was  the  price  of  the  sort  of  carbon  that  you 
sell,  before  that  bill  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  carbon  seven-sixteenths 
by  7i ;  we  sold  that  for  $11.70. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Per  thousand? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  Yes,  sir.  But  this  is  the  list  price,  on  which  the 
usual  trade  discount  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  was  the  tariff  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  Nine  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  It  is  very  hard  to  figure.  It  is  all  the  way  from 
50  per  cent  to  700  per  cent.  Some  carbons,  as  Mr.  Gary  says,  we 
import  in  double  lengths,  in  order  to  bring  the  duty  down  from  9ri 
to  45  cents  per  100.  But  there  are  lots  of  the  carlx>ns  that  we  can 
not  make  in  double  lengths.    It  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  I  want  to  get  is  the  price  that  this  stuff 
brought  before  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect;  and  what  effect^  if 
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anything,  that  bill  had  upon  it,  or  what  it  brought  in  the  market 
after  that.     That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  given  it  to  you  right  here.  For  instance,  if 
you  take  one  carbon  selling  for  $11.70  at  the  time  before  the  Dingley 
tariff  went  into  effect,  we  are  selling  it  now  for  $20.  These  are  the 
list  prices. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  this  trust  that  you  are  speaking  about 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  In  1897,  on  the  strength  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  per  cent  increase  was  there  inside  of  a 
year  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer  ?  Within  a  year  from  the  time  that 
trust  was  organized,  what  per  cent,  if  any,  was  the  raise  in  the  value 
and  in  the  price,  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  The  difference  of  the  duty,  exactly  the  difference  of 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  We  paid  30  per  cent  duty  then. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand ;  and  what  was  the  price  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Within  a  year  after  that,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  Twenty  dollars? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  nearly  double? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  double. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  that  been  maintained  ever  since? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  monopoly  has  been  maintained  ever  since? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  result  in  reference  to  the  ^ice  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  The  results  in  reference  to  the  price  to  consumers 
would  be  the  reduction  of  duty,  because  the  trust  does  and  can  regu- 
late its  prices  accordingly.  I  may  add  that  the  trust  tried  very  hard 
to  prevent  us  from  importing  double  sticks.  I  am  the  oldest  importer 
in  the  business,  and  when  I  first  started  importing  double  lengths 
the  trust  came  and  said:  "That  is  not  meant;  you  can  not  import 
double  lengths."  "  Why?"  "  Because  we  meant  only  that  you  should 
import  single  lengths."  I  had  a  suit  and  the  suit  was  decided  in  my 
favor,  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  import  double  lengths, 
although  they  tried  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  what  per  cent  would  that 
increase  the  imports  into  this  countiy,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  suppose  we  would  have  a  fair  division  in  the 
market  between  the  trust  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  the  high-grade  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  could  be  done  in  this  matter  in  reference  to 
giving  relief  for  the  lower-grade  carbons,  making  competition  there? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  As  to  the  lower  grades,  we  could  not  import  them 
under  any  circumstances.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  they  were 
free  of  duty. 
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HUGO  BEISINGEB,  NEW  TOBE  CITY,  FILES  STrPPLEMEHTAL  BEIEF 
BELATIVE  TO  ELECTBIC-UGHT  CABBONS. 

New  York  Citt,  December  18^  1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentleken  :  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  a  brief  oral  statement 
to  your  committee  on  Monday,  November  23,  on  the  subject  of  a 
duty  on  electric-light  carbons,  and  I  pointed  out  that  by  procuring 
from  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  an  enactment  of  a  practically  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  this  class  of  goods  the  National  Carbon  Company, 
commonly^  known  as  the  "  carbon  trust,"  has  been  able  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  low-grade  carbons  and  to  secure  such  an  amount  of 
protection  on  the  high  grade  as  to  enable  it  to  control  80  per  cent  of 
the  sales  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tlieir  prices 
include  a  profit  of  150  per  cent  on  the  cost,  because,  as  they  can  man- 
ufacture as  cheaply  as  the  imported  carbons  can  be  laid  down  here, 
they  make  the  duty  a  profit,  besides  their  ordinary  legitimate  profit. 
After  I  had  made  my  statement  a  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Crider,-  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany, and  in  view  of  that  statement  I  now  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
submit  in  writing  a  few  additional  suggestions  on  this  very  iinpcwtant 
subject. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  original  statement  that  this  business  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  is  not  denied.  On  the  contrary,  in  an- 
swer to  questions  by  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Crider  conceded  that  his 
company  was  the  only  concern  that  made  the  high-grade  carbons,  and 
that  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market.  It  also  appeared 
from  his  testimony  that  his  company  had  $4,500,000  of  preferred 
stock  (presumably  representing  the  actual  capital  inve-ted)  and 
$5,500,000  common  stock  (presumably  representing  expectations  or 
hopes — in  effect,  water).  They  are  paying  7  per  cent  dividend  on 
the  preferred  and  4  per  cent  dividend  on  uie  conmion.  If  they  can 
get  from  this  committee  the  increased  protection  they  demand,  it  will 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  future  profits  will  enable 
them  to  increase  the  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  or  to  cut  a  water- 
melon in  the  shape  of  an  extra  dividend, 

Mr.  Crider  states : 

When  the  present  tariff  was  being  considered,  an  amendment  introdnced  by 
Senator  Quay  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  on  carbons  for  electric  light- 
ing 12  inches  or  less  in  length.  In  the  joint  conference  the  day  prior  to  tlie 
passage  of  the  act  this  was  changed  to  90  cents  per  100,  but  in  some  way  the 
important  words  restricting  these  carbons  to  commercial  sizes  were  omitted. 

This  is  a  very  misleading  statement  of  what  happened  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

When  the  Dingley  bill  passed  the  House,  paragraph  93  contained 
this  provision  : 

Carbons  for  electric  lighting  and  filter  tubes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  29th  of  April  Senator  Quay  introduced  the 
following  amendment  in  the  Senate : 

Carbons  for  electric  lighting  of  12  inches  or  less  in  length,  $10  per  1,000;  for 
lengths  over  12  inches,  $10  per  1,000  for  each  12  inches  or  fraction  thereof. 
(Cong.  Rec  55th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  vol.  30,  pt.  2,  p.  1138.) 
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This  amendment  was  never  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  struck  out  all  special  provisions  for  electric-light 
carbons.  The  amendment  to  this  effect  was  amendment  No.  145.  The 
conference  report  (p.  6)  contained  the  following: 

Amendments  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-five:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Strilce  out  the 
amended  paragraph  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "  98.  Gas  retorts, 
three  dollars  each;  lava  tips  for  burners,  ten  cents  per  gross  and  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents  per  hundred; 
filter  tubes,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  porous  carbon  pots  for  electric 
batteries,  without  metallic  connections,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  provision  as  it  now  stands  in  the  law 
was  not  considered  in  either  House  of  Congress,  but  was  inserted  by 
the  conference  committee,  and  therefore  had  either  to  be  accepted  or 
the  conference  report  disagreed  to. 

The  duties  imposed  by  this  provision  amounted  on  the  standard 
sizes  and  grades  of  carbons  then  in  use  to  a  duty  of  from  100  to  150 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importers  did  bring  in  the  long  carbons 
and  had  them  cut  and  finished  here  by  American  labor,  not,  as  Mr. 
Crider  suggests,  to  evade  the  law,  but  to  meet  the  law,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  decided  that  im- 
porters have  the  right  to  do.  And  notwithstandmg  this,  the  trust 
still  controls  80  per  cent  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Crider  says: 

That  while  the  declared  value  of  carbon  imported  In  1908  Increased  217  per 
cent,  the  duty  paid  increased  only  37  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  pieces  increased  only  a  lilte  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  im- 
portations in  long  lengths.  Such  importations  obviously  present  opportunity 
for  undervaluation. 

These  remarks  are  obviously  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  something  by  undervaluations.  The  absurdity  of  this 
suggestion  is  manifest.  The  duty  in  no  wise  depends  upon  the  value, 
but  on  the  number  of  pieces.  It  is  a  purely  specific  duty,  and  there- 
fore imdervaluation,  if  it  existed,  would  help  nobody  and  injure 
nobody,  not  even  the  Government.  Mr.  Crider  states  that  labor  con- 
stitutes about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture,  but  he  fur- 
nishes no  statistics  to  support  this  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  his  statement  is  not  true.  The  labor  constitutes  but  about  20 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Crider's  statement  as  to  the  price  of  labor  abroad  is  substan- 
tially correct,  but  his  statement  as  to  the  prices  paid  in  this  country 
is  not  correct.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  (as  he  represents 
the  sole  manufacturer  of  these  articles  in  the  United  States)  to  fur- 
nish proofs  with  regard  to  the  wages  paid  here,  had  he  so  desired. 
The  wages  paid  here  are  about  $2  for  skilled  labor  and  $1.25  for  un- 
skilled labor. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  raw  material,  Mr.  Crider  asserts  that 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  much  higher  here  than  abroad, 
and  gives  a  table  in  which  he  puts  down  lampblack  as  costing  2  cents 
abroad  and  4  cents  here;  carbon  pitch  as  costing  $9  abroad  and  $20 
here,  and  coal  tar  as  costing  $1.85  abroad  and  $3.50  here. 

Keference  to  the  existing  tariff  will  show  that  coal  tar  and  pitdi 
are  on  the  free  list  (pars.  512,  524,  678)  and  that  lampblack  is  dutia- 
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ble  at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  47.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
this  trust  would  pay  here  double  the  price  for  which  they  could  buy  an 
article  abroad  and  import  it  free,  or  would  pay  $3.50  here  for  an  arti- 
cle which  they  could  ouy  abroad  for  $1.85  and  import  at  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

Carbon  brushes  are  made  of  retort  carbon  and  graphite,  which 
materials  are  right  at  the  hand  of  domestic  manufacturers  and  are 
very  cheap.    The  trust  has  substantially  all  of  the  market  at  the 

E resent  time.  The  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  enables  tJhie  trust  to 
ave  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  The  rate 
should  certainly  not  be  increased.  If,  as  Mr.  Crider  states,  the  im- 
portations are  increasing,  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust. 

The  specific-duty  system  as  applied  to  these  articles  can  not  be 
made  to  work  equitably  in  practice  because  they  vary  so  in  length, 
weight,  and  valueffi  that  what  might  be  a  reasonable  duty  on  some 
carbons  will  be  prohibitive  on  others.  These  articles  are  largely  used 
by  municipalities,  towns,  and  villages  for  the  lighting  of  streets. 
A  heavy  tax  upon  them  simply  increases  the  burden  of  taxation  which 
must  be  imposed  by  cities,  towns,  and  villages  on  all  their  taxpayers. 
It  is  an  unjust  tax  which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  monopoly. 

I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  upon  these  articles 
be  made  ad  valorem  and  that  the  rate  should  be  20  per  cent.  This 
will  afford  an  abundant  opportunity  for  all  to  compete  for  this  busi- 
ness. It  will  compel  the  trust  to  reduce  its  enormous  profits  and 
thereby  perhaps  decrease  its  dividends  on  its  common  (watered) 
stock,  but  it  will  benefit  greatly  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Hugo  Reisingeb. 


GLASSWARE. 

THE  AMEBIGAN  FLINT  GLASS  WOBKEBS'  UNION  INBOBSES  THE 
APPEAL  FOB  PBOTECTIVE  DUTIES. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you 
on  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  of  North  America  and  the  glass  trade  in 
general  in  our  country,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  giving  this  important  matter  to  us  all  the  consideration  it 
deserves. 

For  many  years  our  trade  has  and  is  now  suffering  from  the  evil 
effects  of  imported  glasswares,  a  competition  born  of  low  wages  and 
long  hours  of  toil,  and  which  has  caused  us  to  make  many  concessions 
and  entailed  financial  losses  by  lack  of  employment  by  our  members, 
all  of  which  can  be,  to  a  large  extent,  averted  by  the  establishment 
of  proper  regulations  of  the  tariff  laws  of  our  country. 

I  have  perused  the  appeal  of  the  American  Association  of  Flint  and 
Lime  Glass  Manufacturers  signed  bv  Geo.  W.  Blair,  Daniel  C.  Riplev, 
Wm.  F.  Gillinder,  Marshall  W.  Gleason,  W.  A.  B.  Dalzell,  Wm.  F, 
Doerflinger,  T.  W.  McCreary,  and  I  heartily  concur  in  their  expres- 
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fiions  and  I  urgently  request  that  the  proposed  alterations  advocated 
by  those  gentlemen  be  adopted  by  your  committee. 

The  membership  of  our  organization  throughout  the  United  States 
have  recjuested  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  favorable 
action  in  the  matter,  as  we  have  seriously  suffered  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  imported  articl^  and  we  will  further  suffer  a  lack  of 
employment  and  reduction  in  wages  if  your  honorable  body  fails 
to  act  favorably  on  the  proposed  alterations  presented  to  you  for 
adoption. 
Trusting  that  you  will  give  the  matter  your  hearty  support,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  W.  RowE, 
President  American  Flint  Glass  Workers^  Union, 


BOCHESTEB   (FA.)   OLASSWOBKEBS  PETITION  FOB  A  GONTINTT- 
ANCE  OF  FBOTECTIVE  DUTIES  ON  THEIB  FBODVCT.  . 

Rochester,  Pa.,  January  5,  1909. 
To  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  petitioners,  residents  and  taxpayers 
of  the  borough  of  Rochester,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  they,  the  workingmen  of  the  H.  C.  Fry  Glass  Company, 
earnestly  request  that  your  honorable  body  give  the  glass  tariff 
revision,  as  advised  by  our  employers,  your  earnest  support,  and  in 
return  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  same;  and  that  they,  your 
petitioners,  fully  believe  that  such  action  on  your  part  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  best  interest  of  the  glassworkers  of  the  United  States. 
Hoping  you  will  give  this  due  consideration,  we  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

George  E.  Hanet, 
Joseph  V.  Lucas, 
John  J.  Muldoon, 

Committee. 
And    80   others. 


THE  AMEBICAN  FLINT  GLASS  WOBKEBS'  UNION  OF  COBAOPOLIS, 
PA.,  XTBGES  INCBEASE  IN  THE  DITTIES  ON  FLINT  GLASS. 

CoRAOPOLis,  Pa.,  January  10^  1909, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne. 

Deab  Sm:  We,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  80 
of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  ask  you  to  kindly  use 
your  most  urgent  efforts  in  support  of  the  appeal  of  the  flint-glass 
manufacturers  to  the  tariff  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  their 
proposed  change  in  the  present  tariff  laws  in  regard  to  glassware. 
After  a  thorough  investigation,  we  are  absolutely  sure  tnat  under 
the  existing  tariff  laws  foreign-made  glassware  can  be  and  is  sold 
on  the  American  markets  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer 
can  produce  it.  As  a  result  of  the  existing  undervaluation  upon  the 
cost  of  glassware  brought  into  our  country  by  importers,  the  Ameri- 
can glassworker  does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  steady  employment,  but 
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must  needs  lose  from  one  to  three  or  four  months'  work  of  each 
year.  Asking  you  to  concur  in  this,  our  appeal,  we  beg  leave  to 
remain. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  H.  Cupps, 

Nels  Sylvander, 
Sam  Bates, 

Committee. 

THE  TOLEDO  (OHIO)  TTNIOH,  AMEBICAN  FLDTC  GLASS  WOBKEBS, 
OPPOSES  BEDITCTION  OF  DUTY  OH  GLASSWABE. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  January  11,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbkeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  Local  Union  No.  81  of  the 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  composed  of  more  than  500 
skilled  glassworkers  employed  by  the  Libbey  Glass  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  who  manufacture  a  general  line  of  blown  glassware,  including 
railroad  lanterns,  semaphore  lenses,  electric-light  bulbs,  gl^^ss  tubing, 
inner  arc  globes  and  blanks  for  cutting,  and  cut  glass.  The  question 
of  a  possible  reduction  of  the  tariflf  duties  on  glassware,  and  the  eflfect 
upon  the  glassworkers  in  the  event  of  such  a  reduction,  was  discussed. 

The  appeal  of  the  glass  manufacturers  to  your  honorable  commit- 
tee, dated  November  24, 1908,  was  read  to  our  members.  The  changes 
proposed  by  our  employers  for  the  new  1909  tariff  bill  and  the 
method  of  assessing  duties  on  glassware  in  order  to  overcome  the 
many  cases  of  undervaluation,  practically  nullifies  the  present  tariff 
duties  on  certain  articles  to  a  point  where  they  cease  to  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  American  ^lassworters. 

Our  members  heartily  indorse  the  appeal  of  the  glass  manufac- 
turers, and  believe  that  a  reduction  in  duties,  with  the  present  method 
of  assessing  them  on  blown  glassware,  would  bring  about  the  same 
conditions  that  prevailed  when  the  Wilsop  tariff  bill  was  in  force. 

Our  members  at  that  time  were  compelled  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
wages,  and  in  some  instances  also  required  to  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  ware. 

At  our  yearly  conference  to  adjust  the  wage  scale  the  manufac- 
turers complain  bitterly  about  the  foreign  competition  and  the  many 
evasions  or  the  present  tariff  duties  by  undervaluations,  and  a  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the  foreign  proauct.  After 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  presented  by  our  employers,  and 
recognizing  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  our  members  were  obliged 
to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  in  other  cases  grant  an  increased 
production  on  articles  involved  in  the  complaint  of  our  employers 
necessary  to  meet  the  prices  of  his  foreign  competitor. 

For  these  reasons  this  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  your 
honorable  committee  to  grant  the  request  of  the  glass  manufacturers 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  schedule  on  the  basis  of  their  proposed 
1909  tariff  bill.  With  assurance  of  our  greatest  respect  to  your 
honorable  committee,  we  are 

Sincerely,  yours,  Chas.  F.  Green. 

J.  J.   COUJNS. 
DAVro    A.    JOYENT. 

C.  F.  Green, 
Secretary  L.  U.  No.  81,  806  Bu-Jceye  street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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M.  A.  BLAIR,  FITTSBTJKG,  FA.,  ASKS  FOS  SFECIFIC  AHB  COM- 
FOUHD  DTTTIES  ON  CEKTAIN  GBADES  OF  OLASSWABE. 

Tuesday,  November  18^  -^^OS. 

Mr.  Bi^iR.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  from  your  jaded 
and  weary  loobs  you  will  be  thankful  to  the  man  who,  if  he  does  not 
agree  that  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  will  in  this  case  comply  with 
the  suggestion  that  "  brevity  is  the  essence  of  propriety,"  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  brief. 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  represent  a  committee  of  gla^  manufacturers 
whose  line  of  manufacture  embraces  almost  the  entire  list  with  the 
exception  of  window  glass  and  plate  glass  and  common,  ordinary 
bottles.  It  takes  in  lamp  chimneys,  gldbes,  shades,  lamps,  tumblers, 
goblets,  wines,  tableware,  and  cut  glass.  The  number  of  firms  that 
cover  this  entire  list  in  this  country  do  not  number  over  50  to  60. 
They  emplov  probably  60,000  people,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  sales 
will  probably  amount  to  about  $15,000,000. 

In  presenting  our  claims  on  this  question  of  revision  of  the  tariff 
we  desire  to  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ask  for  an  increased 
duty,  but  to  ask  for  a  different  method  of  assessing  the  duty.    I  think 

Jour  committee  has  had  quite  an  enlightenment  ih  the  questions  that 
ave  been  asked  and  answered  here  in  the  last  day  or  two  in  regard 
to  the  undervaluation  of  imported  goods.  At  present  our  duties  are 
based  entirely  on  the  principle  of  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  to  stand  advances  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  first, 
fromj  through,  and  by  the  question  of  undervaluation ;  and  second,  by 
discrimination  of  freirfit  rates  between  manufacturers  in  America 
and  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  also  through  other  causes  which 
we  have  enumerated  in  a  brief  which  we  shall  submit,  we  feel  we  can 
not  stand  any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and. ask  that  you  gentlemen 

five  us  a  specific  duty,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  an  ad  valorem, 
ut  which,  we  beg  to  state,  is  no  more  of  a  duty  than  we  are  entitlea 
to  under  the  present  bill  were  that  duty  properly  assessed  and 
collected. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Do  you  know  what  the  revenue  is  from  cut  glass 
now? 

Mr.  BiiAiB.  Sixty  i)er  cent  on  cut  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Blair  covers  a  great  many  classes  of  glass.  He 
IS  not  confined  to  cut  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  all  ornamental  glass,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir.  I  have  enumerated  the  line  of  glasses  covered, 
such  as  tumblers,  goblets,  shades,  globes,  lamps,  tableware,  lamp 
chimneys,  and  others.  That  whole  line  of  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  common,  ordinary  bottles,  we  cover. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  your  suggestions  as 
to  the  new  classifications  you  desire  to  have? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  beg  to  sav  that  we  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  have  framed  a  list  of  schedules  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  schedules,  which  you  will  see  by  comparison  of  number,  ic 
which  many  of  the  incongruities  and  inaccuracies  that  are  in  the 

E resent  bill  have  been  entirely  eliminated.    We  beg  to  say  that  we 
ave  made  this  especially  clear  and  explicit,  so  that  the  disputes  and 
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appeals  and  court  trials  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  jears  in 
the  customs-house  may  be  hereafter  avoiaed. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  general  effect  is  to  raise  the  duty,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  to  get  what  we  have  in  such  diape 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  so  that  under  the  present  duty 
we  will  have  a  proper  valuation  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  specific  duties  were  possible  instead  of  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  submitted  and  filed  by  Mr.  Blair  is  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  1?4, 1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  appearing  before  your  honorable 
body  to-day  asking  for  consideration  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision, 
we  beg  to  say  that  our  main  grievance  or  complaint  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  bill  calls  for  an  ad  valorem  duty,  while  we  de- 
sire a  duty  imposed  on  the  principal  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  com- 
bined. Our  reason  for  asking  this  change  in  the  manner  of  assess- 
ing duty  is  because  of  the  very  great  undervaluation  upon  the  cost  of 
goods  brought  into  our  country  by  importers  from  foreign  countries. 
A  reference  to  the  custom-house  records  will  show  to  what  extent  this 
evil  has  existed,  how  frequent  have  been  the  disputes  and  appeals  and 
court  trials,  and  when  it  is  shown  that  the  courts  have  in  their  deci- 
sions added  as  much  as  40  per  cent  in  some  cases  to  the  importer's 
dutiable  cost  price,  we  think  the  justice  of  our  claims  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

We  do  not  advocate  an  increase  over  the  present  rates,  but  in  the 
proposed  rearrangement  some  articles  will  necessarily  be  advanced 
and  others  decreased;  therefore  we  ask  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
schedule  governing  that  extensive  class  of  manufactured  goods  known 
as  "  glassware  "  and  used  in  connection  with  artificial  lighting  and 
glassware  used  in  every  hotel,  restaurant,  and  cafe,  as  well  as  on 
domestic  tables.  Paragraph  100  of  the  present  bill  is  the  only  para- 
graph supposed  to  cover  tnis  class  of  goods.  It  is  vague  and  incom- 
plete, and  for  this  reason  the  Government's  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  this  class  of  glassware  being  imported  is  incomplete  and 
worthless,  as  the  bulk  of  it  is  coming  in  under  section  6,  articles  of 
manufacture  nonenumerated,  and  paragraph  193,  as  manufactures  of 
miscellaneous  metals,  and  paragraph  112,  under  the  general  sheet 
glass,  mirror,  and  lense  schedule.  We  therefore  ask  that  such  glass- 
ware be  specifically  enumerated,  and,  furtlier,  that  the  bracket,  glass, 
and  glassware  be  separated  so  it  could  be  known  exactly  what  revenue 
is  derived  from  glassware. 

Since  July,  1907,  the  date  the  German  agreement  went  into  effect, 
in  connection  with  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  the  blown- 
glassware  industry  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  more  especially 
those  manufactured  goods  in  direct  competition  with  imported  goods. 
The  fact  is,  during  that  period  the  blown  factories  of  America  have 
been  operating  only  partially.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy;  others  may  follow  if  relief  is  not  given  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  while  during  this  same  period  most 
of  the  press-glass  factories  have  been  operating  in  full  or  almost  in 
full.  We  therefore  say  that  if  present  strai^^ht  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  collected  on  correct  valuation  we  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  a 
change  of  rate  is  necessary  and  must  necessarily  be  specific  to  equalize 
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the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  and  to  ffive  us  what  was  intended 
in  the  present  bill  and  to  overcome  the  advantages  given  by  the  Ger- 
man agreement. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  glassware  that  is  imported  is  a  luxury. 
European  manufacturers  of  such  glassware  are  establishing  ware- 
houses in  this  country  and  doing  their  own  importing,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  American  importer.  The  valuation  they  put  on  their 
goods  under  the  German  agreement  is  not  known  to  their  American 
competitors.  It  seems  impossible  to  obtain  this  information.  Pressed 
glassware,  as  manufactured  in  America,  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
sidered a  necessity,  for  it  is  used  extensively  and  can  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheaper  grade  of  imported  blown  glassware. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glassware  please  bear  in  mind  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  the  pay  rolls  for  labor, 
and  if  the  pay  rolls  of  the  items  we  use,  such  as  fuel,  sand,  chemicals, 
and  supplies,  be  included  the  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  would 
be  about  80  per  cent. 

We  ask  for  this  protection  because  our  labor  cost  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  state  legislation  on  account  of  the  child-labor  agita- 
tion, necessitating  the  employment  of  adult  unskilled  labor  that  here- 
tofore was  done  by  boys  who  were  learning  the  trade. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  required  much,  if  any,  pro- 
tection on  pressed  glassware,  because  its  manufacture  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  great  extent  to  America.  Europeans,  also  Japanese,  are 
also  manufacturing  it.  Many  articles  are  m  part  pressed  and  part 
blown,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  either  pressed  glass- 
ware or  blown  glassware  so  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  one 
from  the  other;  a  very  lar^e  proportion  could  only  be  distinguished 
by  experts.  Many  glass  articles  that  are  now  made  by  blowing  could 
be  pressed  if  the  tariff  was  arranged  to  favor  pressed  glassware,  and 
should  you  make  a  discriminating  rate  of  duty  between  pressed  and 
blown  glassware  we  would  be  no  better  off  than  we  are.  to-day. 

We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  freight  rates.  International 
freight  rates  are  so  much  less  than  interstate  freight  rates  from  sea- 
board to  interior  on  corresponding  goods  that  it  operates  to  nullify 
the  tariff  materially,  and  if  this  could  be  regulated  by  Congress  we 
would  have  the  Canadian  railroad  freight  rates  to  contend  with. 
To  illustrate  the  undervaluation  with  freight  discriminations  favor- 
ing imports  to  interior,  we  quote  the  following: 

Railroad  rates  from  Neio  York. 


On  American  goods.. — 

On  foreign  goods - -. 

Advantages  to  foreign  manufacturers. 


To  Chi- 
cago. 


Cents. 

Co 
16 


To  East 
St.  LouLs, 


Cents. 
64 
19 


46 


To  Peoria. 


Cents. 


61 
18 


The  above  figures  do  not  look  very  large,  but  they  amount  to  about 
all  the  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  some  things;  so  you  can  readily 
see,  witn  a  60  per  cent  duty,  that  between  undervaluations  and  freii;ht 
discriminations  in  favor  of  the  imported  goods  it  has  been  cut  to 
about  one-half  the  amount  provided  by  the  tariff  schedule. 
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We  ask  that  paragraph  99  be  changed  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 

Earagraph  we  offer  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  100  in  the  present 
ill,  and  we  ask  new  paragraphs  to  enumerate  such  articles  oi  glass- 
ware that  are  not  specifically  named  in  the  glassware  schedule,  and 
that  heretofore  have  been  classed  under  paragraph  193  and  section  6 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  because  the  courts  have  so 
decided. 

We  ask  that  a  tariff  commission  be  provided.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, this  is  necessary  to  officially  decide  what  certain  articles  of  manu- 
facture are,  so  as  to  eliminate  inconsistencies  and  repetitions.  For 
example,  what  is  porcelain?  In  the  Dingley  bill  this  is  rated  as 
glassware,  in  paragraph  100;  also  as  chinaware  in  paragraphs  95 
and  96.  There  are  articles  of  glasstvare  known  to  the  trade  that  are 
intended  to  be  covered  under  the  new  paragraph  100  that  are  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  115,  such  as  alabaster  glass,  coral  glass,  rock- 
crystal  glass,  spar  glass. 

Something  is  needed  like  Congress  has  provided  in  the  pure-food 
bill,  tihat  the  present  inconsistencies  may  eventually  be  elinunated. 

Proposal  for  1909  biU. 

GLASSWARE. 

Change  paragraph  99  to  read : 

Plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  or  Jars,  blown  or  pressed  when 
filled,  and  covered  or  uncovered  demijohns  and  carboys,  filled  or  unfilled,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free 
(except  such  as  contain  merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or 
to  a  rate  of  duty  based  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  value  thereof,  which  shaU 
be  dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  their  contents),  shall  pay  duty  as  follows: 
If  holding  more  than  one  pint,  one  cent  per  pound;  if  holding  not  more  than 
one  i)lnt,  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pouiul ;  if  holding  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents  per  gross :  Provided^ 
Tlijit  none  of  the  above  articles  shall  ])ay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  that  same  shall  not  be  filled  as  a  subterfuge! 

Change  paragraph  100  to  read : 

Articles  of  glass  and  glassware,  colored,  colorless,  opal,  opaque,  completed  or 
partially  completed.  Including  chimneys,  globes,  shades,  and  other  articles  made 
of  glass  and  used  in  connection  with  artificial  lighting,  either  pressed  or  molded 
or  blown,  and  including  tumblers,  stem  ware,  decanters,  carafes,  dishes,  com- 
ports, water  bottles,  oil  bottles,  jugs,  pitchers,  vases,  and  other  containers  made 
of  glass;  also  table  glassware,  either  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  including  un- 
filled jars,  vials,  and  bottles  with  or  without  ground  stoppers,  and  Including 
siphon  bottles,  inks,  salt  shakers  with  or  without  metallic  tops  or  mountings, 
and  any  articles  of  which  such  glass  is  the  component  material  of  chief  valae 
not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for: 

Provided,  They  are  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  And  pro- 
vided further.  If  they  be  decorated  in  any  manner  by  being  cut,  engraved, 
painted,  stained,  fumed,  silvered,  gilded,  etched,  sand  blasted,  frosted,  ground, 
or  printed  In  any  manner  with  either  polished  or  unpolished  ground  surface  or 
flat  flutes  or  otherwise  partially  or  completely  ornamented  or  decorated,  not 
otherwise  specifically  i)rovided  for,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  or  glassware  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  weighing  less 
than  two  pounds  per  dozen :  Provided,  They  are  not  ornamented,  cut,  or  deco- 
rated In  any  manner,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty- 
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five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  And  provided  further.  If  they  be  ornamented,  cut, 
or  decorated  in  any  manner  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  known  ns  blanks  for  cutting:,  If  wholly  unfinished,  ten  cents 
per  pound;  if  partially  finished,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

All  pressed  or  molded  or  blown  glassware  or  articles  made  of  molten  glass,' 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  glass,  together  with  all  metallic  attachments  thereto,  whether  partially  or 
wholly  manufactured  of  glass,  if  completed  or  partially  completed,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  trai  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  present  bracket  glass  and  glassware  be  separated,  giv- 
ing glassware  bracket  to  itself. 

Asking  your  kind  consideration  in  our  behalf,  we  beg  to  remain, 
"Yours,  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Blair, 
Daniel  C.  Ripley, 
Wm.  F.  Dorflinger, 
Marshall  W.  Gleason, 
W.  A  B.  Dalzell, 
Wm.  T.  Gillinder, 
Thos.  W.  McCreart, 
Glass  Manufacturers^  Committee, 


GLA8SWAEB   AND  GLASS  MARBLES. 

THE  ITinTED  STATES  GLASS  COUFANY,  PITTSBVBO,  FA.,  FILES  A 
SUFFLEHENTAL  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  OLASS- 
WABE  AND  GLASS  HABBLES. 

PirrSBURG,  Pa.,  December  Sly  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  just  received  from  the  other  side  some  foreign  costs 
on  blown  ware,  which  show  on  the  inclosed  illustrations,  which  are 
full  size,  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  on  these  articles  at 
home  and  abroad  and  also  the  weights.  Mr.  Blair  and  I,  since  our 
return,  have  gone  all  over  our  schedule  which  we  filed  with  your 
committee  and  are  unable  to  find  anything  in  it  that  is  not  fair. 
You  will  notice  that  we  have  included  pressed  ware  in  the  schedule, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  were  unable  to  separate  the  blown  ware  from 
the  pressed  ware,  we  thought  it  best  to  put  it  in  with  the  blown  in 
order  to  prevent  complications  that  would  arise  in  the  custom-house 
as  to  whether  an  article  was  pressed  or  blown.  We  are  making  ware 
to-day  that  it  would  take  an  expert  to  tell  whether  it  was  blown  or 
pressed,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  foreigners  are  on  to  us  very  close. 
If  you  desire,  I  can  get  you  up  a  line  of  samples  which  will  demon- 
strate more  clearly  what  I  mean. 

We  found  that  glass  marbles,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  only 
two  years  old  in  this  coimtry,  and  therefore  might  be  considered  one 
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of  the  infant  industries,  was  omitted  in  our  schedule,  and  should  be 
enumerated  in  the  articles  and  classed  with  blown  ware.  I  also 
inclose  an  illustration  of  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Daniel  C.  Ripley, 

President  United  States  Glass  Company. 


FIREPROOF   GLASSWARE. 

[Paragraph  100.] 

GEO.  H.  PAINE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  STATES  THAT  FIBEFBOOF 
GLASSWABE  USED  BY  HDI  IS  NOT  HADE  IN  THIS  COIJNTBY. 

Cincinnati,  November  £8,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  Ways  and  Means  Gorwmittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  company  purchases  a  large  amoimt  of 
domestic  and  foreijpp  glassware  every  year.  The  goods  purchased 
abroad  are  fireproof  globes  and  shades  for  use  on  lamp  fixtures.  This 
fireproof  glassware  does  not  break  because  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion caused  by  change  of  temperatures.  In  other  words,  bv  heat  you 
might  melt  a  hole  through  a  globe,  but  you  would  not  break  it. 

This  glass  is  not  made  in  jSnerica,  and  we  are  forced  to  use  it,  and 
the  present  duty  is  60  per  cent.  We  sell  our  product  to  people  of 
small  means,  who  can  not  afford  electricity  or  ordinary  gas  for  illu- 
mination, and  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  should  have  to  pay  60  per 
cent  duty  on  these  glass  globes  and  shades,  especially  as  no  American 
manufacturer  makes  this  glass,  as  we  have  stated. 

American  makers  of  glassware  for  use  in  connection  with  lamp 
fixtures  are  so  prosperous  and  independent  that  it  is  their  general 
rule  to  require  cash  with  the  order,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  par- 
ticular manufacturers  do  not  need  any  tariff  protection  at  all,  but  we 
write  you  only  in  reference  to  the  particular  line  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo.  H.  Paine, 

Treasurer  of  the  Independent 

Light  and  Stove  Company. 


GLASS  BOTTLES. 

[Paragraphs  99  and  100.] 

E.  A.  AGAED,  OF  FAIRBITBT,  ILL,  ASKS  THAT  THE  PSESEHT 
DUTIES  ON  GLASS  BOTTLES  BE  BETADTED. 

Tuesday,  November  H^  1908. 

Mr.  Agard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  the 
age  of  11  years  my  father  entered  one  of  the  few  glass-bottle  fac- 
tories then  in  this  country  as  a  "  tending  boy ;  "  as  the  small  boy  who 
carried  away  the  bottles  when  made  by  the  blower  was  called  at  that 
time. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  various  grades  of  employees,  re- 
•raining  actively  engaged  in  the  business,  until  he  retired  at  the  age 
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of  GO  years.    I  myself  went  to  work  in  a  glass  factory  at  the  age  of 

14  years,  became  a  blower  at  19,  and  worked  at  the  trade  for  several 
years,  and  am  now  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  although  it  has  been  about  twelve  years  since 
I  worked  at  the  trade;  and  though  I  appear  before  you  to-day  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers,  by  heredity,  birth,  education,  and  train- 
ing my  sympathies  remain  with  the  workmen;  and  in  discussing  the 
effect  of  a  protective  tariff,  or  the  lack  thereof,  upon  this  industry, 
even  from  tne  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer,  I  can  not  get  away  from 
the  effect  of  my  early  environments,  and  the  thought  of  the  weal 
or  the  woe  of  the  employees.  The  skilled  mechanic  and  his  family 
are  always  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

The  manufacturers  of  glass  bottles  most  respectfully  urge  that  in 
any  revision  of  the  tariff  that  you  may  recommend  that  the  present 
import  duties  upon  bottles  may  remain  undisturbed. 

Within  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  the  oaneful  effects  of  a  lesser  tariff  upon  our  product,  and 
a  repetition  of  those  experiences  at  this  time  can  not  be  contemplated 
with  other  than  grave  misgivings. 

The  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890  were  such  a  stimulus  to  the  indus- 
try that  within  that  period  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glass  bottles  increased  nlore  than  threefold,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  this  business  was  correspondingly  increased. 

The  tariff  law  of  1894,  known  as  the  "  Wilson  bill,"  which  went 
into  effect  August  27,  1894,  dealt  us  a  blow  from  which  we  were  years 
in  recovering.  During  all  of  the  time  this  act,  which  reduced  the  duty 
on  glass  bottles  from  17  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
nearly  one-half,  was  in  operation  the  business  was  in  a  terribly  de- 
moralized condition.  Many  furnaces  remained  out  of  blast  the  entire 
time,  others  were  only  operated  a  part  of  the  time,  several  were  per- 
manently abandoned,  and  only  a  few  establishments,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  far  removed  from  seaports  and  closely  adjacent 
to  the  purchaser,  were  able  to  run  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  It 
was  a  grim  and  bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  taxed  the  intelli- 
gence, patience,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  financial  resources  of  employer 
and  employee  alike  to  the  utmost. 

After  the  most  rigid  and  economical  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  had  been  adopted,  there  still  remained  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  of  bottles  in  this  country  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  Europe  that  we  were  forced  to  ask  our  men  to 
increase  their  hours  of  labor  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation  and 
stem  the  tide  and  flood  of  importation.  This,  failing  to  meet  the 
situation,  and  we  being  unable  to  hold  our  own  against  foreign  com- 
petition, we  were  finafly  reluctantly  compelled  to  ask  our  employees 
to  come  to  our  assistance  by  accepting  a  reduction  in  wages  of  from 

15  to  25  per  cent.  Our  labor  is  highly  skilled  and  intelligent,  but  a 
proposition  of  this  character,  which  would  reduce  their  standard  of 
life  and  living  below  the  comfort  line,  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  them.  They  were  slow  to  grasp  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  with  which  we  were  confronted,  and  to  realize  that  our  very 
industrial  life  was  at  stake,  and  for  a  time  refusing  to  meet  the  un- 
pleasant crisis  in  the  only  way  possible,  strikes  and  labor  disputes, 
with  all  of  their  attendant  heartburnings,  misunderstandings,  and 
disturbances  ensued,  until  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  unhappy 
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plight  was  reluctantly  borne  home  to  them,  and  they  went  to  work, 
where  employment  could  be  secured,  at  the  reduced  wage. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  nearly  all  of  the  cost  lies  in 
the  wa^es  paid  to  labor,  the  material  of  which  the  glass  is  com- 
posed— lime,  sand,  and  soda — being  of  small  value  except  for  the  nec- 
essary labor  expended  upon  it,  so  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  must  fall  most  heavily  upon  labor,  who  will  quickly  and 
fiercely  resent  any  attempt  to  take  from  them  or  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  only  thing  they  have  to  sell — ^that  is,  their  brawn  and  skill 
And  who  will  say  that  their  position  is  not  a  natural,  a  logical,  and  a 
proper  one.  Certainly  the  i>eople  and  the  business  interests  of  this 
country  can  not  fail  to  be  injured  by  anything  that  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  that  brings  upon 
us  wide-spread  labor  disturbances  and  strife,  which  we  are  seeking 
in  this  instance  to  avoid.  Some  of  the  papers  are  seeking  to  advo- 
cate a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  various  lines  of  manufactured 
articles  in  the  interest,  as  they  claim,  of  the  consumer. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  say  just  a  few  moments  ago  there  is  a  great 
clamor  upon  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  a  reducei  tariff.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  clamor  is.  I  think  I  meet  as  many  consumers,  per- 
haps, among  those  who  are  not  interested  in  protected  industries  as 
any  man  on  this  committee.  I  live  in  a  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  at  some  time  during  the  year,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  every 
farmer  in  the  township  goes  through  my  office  and  I  meet  him  and 
talk  to  him.  I  am  interested  in  this  subject  as  well  as  in  every  eco- 
nomical and  industrial  subject.  I  have  never  failed  in  the  last  year 
to  meet  a  farmer  five  minutes  without  asking  him  his  views  on  the 
tariff  question,  and  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion upon  a  single  article  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  about  that  Proceed  with  your 
argument. 

Xlr.  Agard.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  European  manufacturers  have  such  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  cheaper  production— that  is,  cheaper  lal^r — that 
they  can  put  their  product  on  the  American  market  at  a  price  that  is 
simply  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet  without  a 
tariff  high  enough  to  be  protective.  Indeed,  if  glass  bottles  were  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  mean  the  extinction  of 
the  business  in  this  country. 

The  reduction  of  the  import  duty  will  not,  in  this  case,  as  I  have 
said  before,  benefit  the  general  public,  who,  in  tiie  last  analysis,  is 
the  consumer.  Upon  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  a  direct  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  general  public,  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  many 
plants,  with  the  dispersing  and  scattering  of  large  bodies  of  skilled 
workmen  and  the  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  all  of  those 
identified  with  this  business,  even  if  some  of  the  factories  should  be 
able  to  continue  in  operation.  If  the  price  of  bottles  was  reduced  to 
the  brewer,  the  bottler,  and  to  the  great  establishments  of  so-called 
patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  what  possible  benefit  can  the  con- 
sumer derive  from  that.  Beer,  mineral  water,  and  patent  medicines 
will  still  sell  at  retail  at  the  same  price,  and  even  tne  bottler  would 
not  be  benefited,  as  the  destruction  of  their  business  would  have  put 
it  beyond  the  power  of  a  large  number  of  former  consumers  to  pur- 
chase the  product  of  the  bottler.  A  single  illustration  to  which  I 
called  your  attention  a  moment  ago  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  ' 
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"  Warner's  Safe  Cure,"  which  is  a  patent  medicine,  costs  at  retail 
$1  per  bottle,  equal  to  $144  per  ctoss.  The  cost  of  a  gross  of  bot- 
tles, laid  down  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  about  $4,  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  cost.  Suppose  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariflf  the  price 
of  bottles  is  reduced  to  $3  per  gross,  making  the  cost  of  the  medicine 
$143  per  gross,  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  the  retail  buyer,  the 

general  public,  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  reduced  price,  which  is  less 
aan  1  cent  per  bottle? 

The  European  manufacturer  has  another  great  advantage  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  fact  that  he  can  and  does  operate  his 
plant  twelve  months  in  the  year,  while  in  this  country  we  are  forced 
to  close  our  glass  factories  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  in  some  cases  both  the  months  of  June  and  September,  these 
months  being  altogether  too  hot  for  the  operation  of  our  plants  to  be 
profitable.  The  foreign  manufacturer  erects  a  furnace  and  operates 
it  continuously  until  it  is  burned  out,  which  may  be  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  closes  down  to  repair  or  rebuild.  In  this  country  a  tank 
furnace  will  cost  about  $20,000,  and  after  being  operated  from  seven 
to  ten  months  must  be  closed  because  the  weather  has  become  too  hot 
to  permit  its  operation.  The  putting  out  of  the  fires  in  a  glass  fur- 
nace means  its  practical  destruction,  and  it  must  be  rebuilt  before  it 
can  be  again  operated,  so  that  in  the  item  of  fumades  alone  the  cost 
of  the  American  manufacturer  is  more  than  double  that  of  his  foreign 
competitor. 

The  following  will  show  the  cost  of  the  standard  sizes  of  beer  and 
water  bottles  in  Germany,  taken  from  statistics,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  same  class  of  ware  in  this  country. 

Cost  of  making  a  gross  of  pint  and  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in 
Germany :  Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing,  65  cents ;  fuel,  material,  box- 
ing, and  supplies,  $1.05 ;  total  cost  of  production,  $1.70. 

I  have  not  the  exact  figures  giving  cost  of  production  of  glass  bot- 
tles in  England,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  more  than  $1  per  gross  less 
than  the  cost  in  this  country,  upon  pint  and  quart  beers,  water  bottles, 
and  goods  of  that  character. 

The  English  manufacturer  is  offering  to  deliver  free  on  board  ship 
quart  beer  and  water  bottles,  packed  in  cases  of  1  gross  each,  at  $3.63 
per  gross;  pints  at  $2.89  per  gross,  less  2^  per  cent  discount  if  payment 
is  made  in  thirty  days  after  delivery,  while  the  German  manufacturer 
is  selling  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  for  $2 
per  gross,  the  buyer  pajing  the  tariff  and  freight  from  port  of  deliv- 
ery to  interior  destination,  and  the  same  can  be  done  here. 

Coat  of  production  in  America, 

OoBt  of  quarts  (gross) : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies $2.00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 2.09 

Total  cost  of  quarts 4.  CD 

Cost  of  pints  (gross) : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies 1.44 

liQbor,  salaries,  and  blowing 1.57 

Total  cost  of  pints 3. 01 

ATerage  cost  in  America,  pints  and  quarts 3.55 

Average  cost  In  Germany,  pints  and  quarts 1.70 
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Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  said  that  the  average  cost  in  America,  pints  and 
quarts,  is  $3.56  per  gross,  while  the  average  cost  in  Germany,  pints 
and  quarts,  is  $1.70  per  gross. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  the  average  cost;  yes,  sir;  in  Germany  $1.70, 
while  the  average  cost  in  this  country  is  $3.75. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  these  figures  can  only  be  approximate. 
They  are  not  intended  to  be  accurate.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  cost  in  Germany  was  taken  from  two  or  three  factories  engaged 
in  that  line  of  work,  and  I  know  that  the  cost  as  stated  in  this  coun- 
try, as  I  have  just  given  it,  was  taken  from  a  few  factories  that 
engage  in  this  character  of  work  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  your  statement  repeated. 

Mr.  Agard.  Skilled  workmen  have  made  them  for  years  at  a  time, 
skilled  workmen  who  were  put  on  an  order  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
naturally  would  not  make  as  many  of  them,  and  the  cost  would  neces- 
sarily be  increased. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  average  cost  in  Germany  is  $1.70? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes,  sir;   and  $3.55  in  this  country. 

As  indicating  the  fact  that  our  idea  that  a  reauction  of  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  cannot  prove  other  than  injurious  to  us  is  well  founded, 
I  feel  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  report  of  an 
investigation  made  by  the  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  during  the  time  that  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  operation,  to 
wit,  during  the  month  of  April,  1896,  he  having  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  upon  business  connected  with  his  office,  and  while  there 
investigated  the  importations  at  that  port  alone.    He  said : 

Finding  It  very  difficult  to  get  information  at  the  custom-house  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  commercinl  reporter  of  that  paper.  He  kindly  agreed  to  help  me,  and 
we  went  down  to  the  custom-house  together  and  secured  the  foUowing  data  on 
importation,  viz: 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine — I  may  say  right  here  that  the  rea- 
son the  importation  of  bottles  filled  is  given  is  that  they  come  into 
direct  competition  with  empty  bottles  here.  They  are  emptied  here 
and  then  thrown  on  the  market. 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1895:  Ponnda 

Bottles  filled  with  wine 874,832 

Bottles  filled  with  brewed  stuff,  medicines,  liquor,  etc 90,062 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  wines,  clarets,  water  bottles 99,396 

Empty  demijohns 35, 695 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1896: 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine 813,750 

Pint  bottles  filled  with  wine 252 

Filled  with  liquor,  medicines,  etc 127.576 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  clarets,  water  bottles,  etc 1, 625, 331 

Empty  demijohns 39, 958 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  goods  were  imported  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  do  not  include  importations  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  general  manager  of  the  bottling  department  of  the  National  Brewing 
Company,  said:  "  We  can  purchase  imported  beer  bottles  cheaper  than  the  home 
goods  can  be  put  on  the  market."  Mr.  Deberry,  superintendent  of  the  bottling 
department  of  the  United  Brewing  Company,  claims  that  it  is  solely  a  matter 
of  cheapness  with  them  in  handling  the  foreign  goods.  "We  can,"  he  said, 
"purchase  the  imported  goods  much  cheaiier  than  the  home  article,  although 
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we  find  the  eastern  and  homemade  bottles  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  the  foreign  bottles." 

On  April  11,  1896,  I  visited  the  docks,  and  to  my  surprise  I  sawthree  large 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg  ships  unloading  cargoes  of  beer  bottles,  wines,  sodas, 
clarets,  etc.  These  goods  are  shipped  in  crates  and  sacks,  and  all  three  ships 
were  unloading  at  the  wharf  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  day,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  it  was  a  sickening  sight  to  behold. 

There  are  1,200  grocers  in  San  Francisco;  they  are  well  organized  and  all 
handle  demijohns  for  wine,  and  mostly  imported  bottles.  I  interviewed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grocery  Men's  Association,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know 
that  they  were  using  the  foreign  bottles  and  could  not  tell  an  imported  bottle 
from  one  made  In  this  country. 

The  statistics  sent  out  monthly  by  the  Treasury  Department  giv- 
ing the  value  of  imports  of  this  line  of  goods  from  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  VYilson  bill,  August  27, 1894,  to  October  31,  1896, 
are  as  follows: 

Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys,  $1,024,401. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  during  the  time  that  this  enormous 
importation  of  glass  bottles  was  being  made  American  plants  were 
lying  idle,  and  should  any  reduction  or  change  in  the  present  sched- 
ule upon  bottles  be  made  a  like  condition  of  affairs  would  speedily 
prevail. 

The  glass  bottle  business  of  this  country  is  not  a  small  one,  and 
unworthy  of  your  consideration,  but  millions  of  capital  and  thou- 
sands of  men  are  actively  engaged  in  this  enterprise. 

The  greatest  and  the  gravest  problem  confronting  Europe  to-day  is 
the  problem  of  their  unemployed.  Men  a  long  time  out  of  work, 
hungry  men  with  hungry  families,  are  not  wise  and  will  not  listen 
to  reason.  That  is  the  philosophical  reasoning  of  the  high  salaried 
and  the  well  fed.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  glass  bottles  will 
lessen  the  menace  confronting  Europe  by  putting  alarge  number  of 
their  unemployed  to  work,  and  will  transfer  their  trouble  to  your 
shoulders  by  closing  our  factories  and  reducing  our  capital,  our  in- 
vestments, and  our  men  to  idleness,  with  all  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  ills  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  idle  capital  and  idle 
men,  or  it  will  force  a  reduction  in  wages  to  just  the  amount  that  the 
tariff  might  be  reduced.  The  manufacturer  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution  in  this  country  to  the  last  final  fraction 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  without  scaling  down  the  wages  of  every 
person  whom  he  may  employ. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  sorry  the  chairman  interrupted  the  speaker,  be- 
cause it  has  necessitated  asking  this  one  question : 

You  were  speaking  of  the  sentiment  in  your  community,  but  had  so 
far  spoken  of  one  class  in  the  community.  Knowing  where  you  reside 
I  know  that  you  represent  a  community  made  up  of  prosperous  farm- 
ers, of  manufacturers,  of  farm  laborers,  of  mechanics,  of  railroad 
men,  of  steamboat  men,  of  mine  owners,  of  miners,  and  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  professional  men.  You  say  that  the  sentiment  there  of 
these  consumers  regarding  the  tariff  revision  is 

Mr.  AoARO.  The  sentiment  is,  if  the  committee  please,  that  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  laws,  and  I  speak  ad- 
visedly, because  I  made  it  my  ousiness  to  speak  to  those  men.  Of 
course,  as  to  the  men  engaged  as  workmen  in  protected  industries,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  ask  them.    I  am  one  of  them  myself. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  all  of  those 
consumers,  because  I  know  that  is  a  typical  American  community. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  heard  anybody 
complain  of  the  high  prices  of  living  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Agard.  No:  I  did  not  mean  to  say  mat  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  asking  him  that. 

Mr.  AoARD.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  the  high  price  of  living  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  high  tariff  rates  at  all? 

iS.  AoARD.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  believe  the  tariff  has  ad- 
vanced prices  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  the  man  we  are  talking  about  You  do  not  think 
the  ultimate  consumer  has  had  to  pay  anything  more  on  account  of 
hiffh  tariffs? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  alon^  any  lines  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  account  for  the  enormous  increase  of 
living  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  have  not  accounted  for  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  that  explains  your  other  answer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  engaged  in  making  bottles? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  worked  at  it  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh;  that  will  do.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Agard.  I  saved  money  enough  while  working  at  the  trade  to 
attend  law  school,  and  am  practicing  law.  I  want  to  say  in  explana- 
tion that  I  base  my  reason  for  believing  that  the  consumer  does  not 
ultimately  pay  this  upon  the  fact  that  up  until  a  few  years  ago  and 
during  nearlv  all  of  the  years  when  I  was  engaged  a^  a  blower  in  the 
glass-bottle  business  I  was  secretary  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
labor  organization  and  met  the  manufacturers  to  fix  the  wages,  and 
we  got  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  retire  entirely  from  your  profession  of  blower 
when  you  went  into  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  I  believe  there  is  no 
tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  about  the  wines  in  bottles  being  imported  free 
of  duty.    The  bottles  have  no  duty,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes;  but  I  say  that  the  reason  I  mentioned  that  is 
that  during  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  in  effect  they  did  not  pay 
that,  and  the  result  was  they  sent  them  over  here  filled  with  dioap 
wines,  and  the  wines  were  emptied  and  the  bottles  were  sent  into 
competition  in  the  trade  here. 

ftft*.  Hill.  They  do  now  still  go  into  competition,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Agard.  Certainly.  There  are  glass  bottles  imported — lots  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  bring  those  figures  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said,  also,  that  you  went  down  on  the  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  was  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  president 
of  the  Glass  Blowers'  Association. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  sick  from  s::eing 
the  bottles  empty  or  seeing  them  imported? 

Mr.  Agard.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think 
a  full  bottle  would  sicken  him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  stand  a  doubling  of  this  duty  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  We  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  raised  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  raised? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  want  it  raised. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  that  injure  your  business,  if  we  did  raise  it? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  think  so.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.  The  glass 
manufacturers,  you  will  find,  are  in  a  different  position  from  other 
manufacturers.  If  you  raise  the  duty  on  this,  the  blowers  would  get 
it  at  the  next  wa^e  conference.  The  manufacturers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  their  wages.  That  would  raise  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  he  would  come  in  here  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
want  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  the  duty  being  raised, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  not  affect  the  consumer 
at  all? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  CoGKRAK.  You  mean  this  golden  rule  does  not  affect  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  mean  the  price,  perhaps,  would  not  be  raised  to  the 
consumer.  If  you  paid  $2  a  bottle  for  wine,  or  $4  a  bottle,  and  the 
bottles  only  cost  $4  a  gross,  they  would  not  take  less  than  a  cent  off  of 
the  price  of  the  bottles  to  the  actual  consumer,  but  the  bottler  would 
be  heard  to  complain,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  here  to-day. 


VABIOTTS  AMEEICAN  MAinTFACTURERS  ASK  THAT  THEBE  BE  NO 
BESTTCTION  OF  THE  DTTTIES  ON  GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  jS5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  respectfully  request  that  there  be  no 
change  in  the  tariff  on  blown  glass  bottles,  as  shown  in  Schedule  B, 
sections  99  and  100,  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  120  firms  and  companies  operating 
287  furnaces,  employing  12,000  skilled  and  25,000  unskilled  workmen, 
making  a  total  of  about  37,000  employees.  The  annual  yearly  output 
amounts  to  close  to  $45,000,000.  These  factories  are  located  in  the 
following  States:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas, 
California,  and  Colorado. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  that  no  change  be  made  is  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  us  by  the  present  tariff  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
pay  the  present  rate  of  wages  to  our  employees  and  to  sell  our  goods 
in  competition  with  European  manufacturers.  (The  time  being  too 
short  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  wages  in  foreign  countries, 
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said  statement  will  be  furnished  to  your  committee  before  Decem- 
ber 4.) 

If  any  reduction  is  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  our  workmen 
to  accept  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages. 

Geo.  W.  Yost, 
i.  m.  schellinger, 
W.  G.  Baker, 
Geo.  H.  Hoyt, 

Committee. 

A.  L.  PFAXr,  TllRBE  HATTTE,  INB.,  THINKS  THE  WAGES  OF  GLASS 
BLOWERS  SHOVLB  BE  BEBTTCEB. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  November  £3^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cliairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Information  has  just  reached  me  that  your  committee  will 
hold  its  hearing  on  tariff  revision  as  relating  to  glassware  to-day,  and 
of  course  I  am  too  late  to  be  present  in  person,  i  am  aware,  of  course, 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  each  manufacturer  to  prefer  a  revision 
(or  reduction)  on  the  "other  fellow's  articles,"  but  I  believe  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  subject  must  be  fairly  considered  by  aU. 
In  our  line  (the  manufacture  of  beer,  soda  water,  and  carbonated 
beverage  bottles)  the  present  tariff  was  put  into  effect  on  account 
of  the  disparity  in  wr^es  between  the  German  glass  blower  and  tiie 
American.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  the 
process  of  manufacture  in  our  line  has  been  greatly  improved,  so 
that  the  American  glass  blower  makes  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
bottles  than  he  did  fifteen  years  ago,  and,  consequently, .  a  much 
greater  wage  earning,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  greatly 
overpaid  to-day,  especially  in  comparison  with  skilled  laborers  in 
other  trades. 

In  the  last  three  years  another  feature  has  arisen  in  our  line  of 
trade  which  threatens  annihilation  to  the  American  glass  blower 
unless  he  can  be  made  to  see  the  immediate  necessity  of  taking  a 
reduction  in  his  wage — ^the  automatic  blowing  of  bottles  by  machines 
is  forging  rapidly  to  the  front.  This  machme  being  patented,  etc, 
is  now  in  the  hanas  of  one  large  capitalized  concern  which  is  rapidly 
monopolizing  the  situation.  The  great  margin  of  profit  from  ma- 
chine-made ware  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the  blowing  wages 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  machines  are  operated  on  a  royaltv  of 
a  low  percentage  of  the  blowing  rate  to  the  patentee.  The  American 
glass  blower,  being  naturally  slow  to  accept  a  reduction  in  his  wages 
until  the  situation  becomes  acute,  is  permitting  the  machine-made 
product  to  gradually  supplant  the  handmade  article.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  glass  blower  to  accept  a 
reduction  in  wages  as  his  only  salvation  in  the  trade,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  will  bring  about  the  desired  end  with  greater  efficacy  and 
more  lasting  and  beneficial  results  for  the  glass  blower. 

While  considerable  skill  is  required  in  the  trade  of  glass  blowing, 
the  daily  rate  of  wages  ($7  to  $10  per  day)  is  entirely  out  of  reason 
when  compared  to  other  trades,  like  carpentering  and  masonry,  etc, 
and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  eventually  the  blower  will  be 
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compelled  to  accept  more  proportionate  wages  (say  $5  per  day)  if  he 
would  preserve  his  identity  in  the  business. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  auto- 
matic mowing  machines  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  present  tariff 
rates,  for  reasons  readily  understood.  Thev  are  also  in  favor  of 
mantaining  the  present  rate  or  schedule  of  Wowing  because  in  this 
lies  their  greatest  profit.  At  the  same  time  the  great  superiority  of 
the  machine-made  ware  is  rapidly  capturing  the  trade  and  gradually 
but  surely  making  inroads  on  the  blowers'  usefulness. 

The  writer  is  a  Republican  and  believes  the  victory  recorded  at  the 
polls  recently  was  due  to  a  promise  made  the  people  that  the  tariff 
would  be  revised.  He  also  appreciates  that  a  revision  in  the  tariff 
may  temporarily  retard  or  impede  our  trade  in  our  home  markets; 
but  it  will  compel  a  realization  to  the  blower  that  his  present  earn- 
ings are  on  a  false  basis  and  will  bring  about  a  proper  and  lasting 
readjustment  of  the  same  (thus  remiiring  far  less  capital  in  our 
business) — a  thing  which  is  impossible  to  accomplish  without  the 
help  of  a  revised  tariff,  since  the  blowers'  schedule  or  annual  settle- 
ment of  wages  is  dominated  in  a  large  degree  by  representatives  of 
the  machine-made  bottle. 

The  writer  is  broad  enough  and  ready  to  take  "  his  medicine  "  on 
his  own  product,  and  believes  that  the  ultimate  result  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  glass  blower  if  he  can  be  made  to  see 
his  error  without  further  delay  and  before  the  "  machine  "  has  elimi- 
nated him  from  the  field. 

Respectfully  asking  your  consideration  and  assuring  you  I  would 
be  glad  to  confer  further  with  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  L.  Pfau, 
President  The  North  Baltimore  Bottle  Glass  Company. 


HON.  J.  0.  CANNON,  IT.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  THE  HEADLEY 
GLASS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL.,  TTROINO  RETENTION  OF 
PBESENT  DUTIES  ON  GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Danville,  III.,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sik:  We  do  not  want  a  reduction  in  tariff  on  bottles.  As 
the  schedule  is  at  the  present  time  there  are  large  quantities  of  bottles 
imported  which  we  could  make  here.  The  per  cent  of  labor  cost  in 
manufacturing  bottles  is  so  great  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
would  unquestionably  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  employed  in  manu- 
facturing tx)ttles.  There  could  be  no  other  item  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing bottles  that  could  be  reduced  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion. Our  blowers  make  from  $6  to  $10  per  day,  and  we  are 
advised  by  one  of  our  men  that  visited  Germany  last  summer  that 
bottle  blowers  in  that  country  make  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  day. 
This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  difference  in  wages  or  the  two 
countries. 

We  are,  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Headlet  Glass  Co. 
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CUT  GLASS. 

[Paragraph  100.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDEEIGK  CABDEE,  OF  COBNIHG,  V.  T.,  EEF- 
EESENTING  T.  G.  HAWKES  &  CO.,  HANTTFACTirEEES  OF  CUT  AHS 
ENGEAVED  GLASS. 

Tuesday,  November  £4^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Carder. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  is  this? 

Mr.  Carder.  Paragraph  100,  I  think.  This  is  cut  and  engrayed 
glass  of  the  finest  quality.  I  represent  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hawkes  &  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  cut  and  engraved  glass  in  this 
country,  and  its  allied  concern,  the  Steuben  Glass  Woi-ks,  both  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.  They  are  independent  concerns  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  American  Association  of  Glass  Manufacturers. 

The  very  existence  of  the  cut  and  engraved  glass  industry  in 
America  depends  upon  a  high  tariff.  It  is  essential  for  its  further 
progress  that  the  present  tariff  be  maintained,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
creased. 

The  necessity  for  a  high  and  protective  tariff  is  due  to  the  OTeat 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  labor  alone  being  rrom 
two  to  three  times  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
they  pay  the  next  highest  wages. 

In  America  the  skilled  glass  makers  make  from  $35  to  $44  per  week, 
while  in  Great  Britain  they  make  from  $10  to  $16  per  week. 
Skilled  glass  cutters  in  America  make  from  $14  to  $19  per  week, 
as  against  $5  to  $7.50  per  week  in  Great  Britain.    Skilled  glass  en- 

f ravers  earn  in  America  from  $18  to  $27  per  week,  as  against  in 
Ingland  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. 

Ordinary  laborers  in  America  get  $9  per  week,  which  is  more  than 
some  skilled  artisans  get  in  Great  Britam. 

Even  at  the  present  tariff,  the  foreigner  is  able  to  bring  engraved 
glass  of  the  finest  quality  into  this  country  at  prices  which  the  manu- 
facturers here  can  not  possibly  meet.  For  instance,  I  have  here  an 
engraved  goblet  made  m  England.  It  is  landed  in  this  country  at 
$lf.28  per  dozen 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  could  see  that  better  if  you  would 
open  the  package. 

Mr.  Carder.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  will  pass 
this  to  the  committee  for  examination. 

This,  as  I  say,  can  be  landed  in  this  countrv  at  $17.28  per  dozen, 
and  would  cost  about  40  shillings  per  dozen  at  the  factory  in  England. 
In  America  the  actual  cost  alone  on  wages  and  glass  amount  to  $28.71, 
leaving  out  entirely  other  incidental  charges  and  profit. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  every  dozen  of  fine  engraved  glass  pro- 
duced in  America  there  are  twenty  dozen  iniported.  If  the  p^e^'ent 
tariff  is  reduced,  the  English,  French,  Austrian,  and  German  would 
be  able  to  swamp  us,  and  it  would  mean  the  closing  up  of  a  number 
of  factories. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  blanks  for  cutting  and  engraving,  the 
Steuben  Glass  Works,  which  is  a  concern  allied  with  this  firm  of 
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which  I  speak,  find  that  they  are  forced  to  send  orders  abroad  simply 
because  their  own  concern,  of  which  I  am  secretary  and  manager, 
can  not  make  them  at  the  existing  prices.  They  have  an  order  at  the 
present  time  placed  with  a  European  factory  to  the  amount  of  $5,000, 
which  can  be  landed  in  Corning  at  from  14  to  19  cents  a  pound,  prices 
we  could  not  possibly  meet.  Our  contention  therefore  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  that  there  should  be  no  change  made  in  the 
tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  glass  is  a  luxury? 

Mr.  Carder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  very  good  revenue  producer — about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  under  this  schedule? 

Mr.  Carder.  Yes,  sir. 


THE  HTTNT  GLASS  CO.,  COENING,  N.  Y.,  THINKS  DUTIES  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  EEDirCED  ON  GTTT  AND  ENGEAVED  GLASS. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  there  is  some  talk  of  reducing  the  tariff 
on  cut  and  engraved  glassware.  We  beg  to  state  that  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  any  reduction  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  in 
this  country,  and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  The  Hunt  Glass  Company, 

H.  S.  Hunt,  Secretary. 


0.  F.  EOOINTON  CO.,  COENING,  N.  Y.,  STATES  THAT  CXTT-GLASS 
INDUSTRY  ALREADY  HAS  KEEN  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,-  November  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  competition  with  foreign  cut  and  engraved  glass 
is  very  keen  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor 
abroad,  as  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  ware 
represents  labor.  For  this  reason  we  feel  certain  that  any  measure 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  these  products  would  be  very  harmful  to  the 
industry  in  this  country. 

We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  present  tariff  before  giving  your  consent  to  the  measure. 
We  make  this  request,  not  only  in  our  own  interest,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  domestic  cut  and  en- 
graved glass. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  O.  F.  Egointon  Company. 
Ernest  M.  Brennan,  Secretary. 
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E.  P.  SINCLAIBE  A  CO.,  COBNIHO,  V.  Y.,  THINg  THE  FRESEIT 
DUTY  ON  CUT  GLASS  BASELY  SITFFIGIEHT. 

CoBNiNo,  N.  Y.,  November  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  We  are  informed  there  is  possibility  that  the  present 
tariff  on  cut  glass  will  be  reduced  by  Congress  next  year. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever,  for  the  reason 
that  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  is  barely  sufficient,  and  any  reduc- 
tion will  compel  us  to  reduce  the  wages  of  our  worimien  so  that  we 
may  hold  our  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  competition  amon^  American  cut-glass  manufacturers  is  very 
keen,  which  keeps  the  prices  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  and  leave  a 
small  margin  of  profit. 

We  hope  the  evidence  submitted  will  convince  your  committee  that 
a  reduction  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  the  cut-glass 
industrv. 

Yours,  respectfully,  H.  P.  Sinci.aibe  &  Co. 


J.  HOABE  A  CO.,  COBNINO,  N.  Y.,  ASK  AN  INCBEASE  OF  DTTTY  ON 
CXTT  AND  ENQBAVED  GLASS. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  We  have  heard  it  rumored  that  the  tariff  affecting  the  glass 
industry  is  to  be  changed  to  a  lower  rate.  Kindly  allow  the  writer 
to  say  that  in  our  opinion  such  a  change  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  glass,  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Since  we  began  business  we  have  paid  out  for  labor  about  $3,000,000. 
We  have  paid  for  blanks,  which  represents  another  form  of  labor  in 
the  same  line,  about  $1,000,000,  and  our  other  expenses  connected  with 
maintaining  our  business  would  average  very  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars, making  a  total  since  we  began  business  of  about  $5,000,000  that 
we  have  paid  to  the  workingman  of  our  community,  and  as  our 
product  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  wealthy  people,  we  have,  as 
you  might  say,  taken  this  large  amount  of  money  from  the  ridier 
classes  and  transferred  it  to  the  workingman. 

The  American  blank  production  and  some  of  the  most  expensive 
finished  ware  in  rock  crystal  or  engraved  glass  has  been  very  seriously 
injured  by  the  foreign  importation;  and  importers  are  very  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  any  red\iction  in  our  tarin  to  flood  the  States  with 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Therefore  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  raise  the  rate  in- 
stead of  lowering  it  on  all  blanks  and  finished  ware  imported  into 
this  country. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Hoabe  &  Co., 

Geo.  L.  Abbott, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary. 
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[Paragraph  101.] 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  L.  FAVLENEB,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BEPBE- 
SENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  OLASS  WOBKEBS. 

Tuesday,  November  2i^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Faulkner. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  in 
the  beginning  that  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  and  not  a  jobber.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  represent  the  workingmen,  the  window-glass 
workers.  Ana  I  should  like  to  say,  before  submitting  this  brief,  that 
I  will  be  as  concise  as  possible,  take  up  very  little  of  your  time,  and 
that  I  should  like  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on,  for  the 
reason  that  the  matter  came  up  so  suddenly  that  we  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  data  necessarj^  to  make  a  proper  statement  as  to  figures 
before  this  committee.  I  simply  want  to  show  you  what  our  people 
need,  why  they  need  it,  and  why  they  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  and  receive  it. 

In  appearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  do 
so  representing  the  interests  of  all  window-glass  workers  of  this 
country,  their  families  and  their  dependents.  The  Republican  plat- 
form pledges  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  preelection 
speeches  pledged  himself  to  a  speedy  and  honest  revision  or  the  tariff. 
yVii  believe  the  pledges  will  be  redeemed  and  the  President-elect  will 
keep  his  pledge.  Believing  that  revision  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  reduction  of  the  present  schedule,  but  that  the  term  may  he,  aptly 
applied  as  meaning  an  increase  as  well  where  necessary,  that  the 
labor  interests  as  well  as  the  business  interests  of  this  country  may 
be  thoroughly  and  honestly  protected,  I  herewith  submit  a  condensed 
statement  concerning  the  condition  of  the  window-glass  industry  as 
viewed  from  the  worker's  standpoint : 

There  are  6,700  skilled  window-glass  workers  in  this  country,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  organized  labor,  capable  of  producing  annu- 
ally 11,000,000  60-foot  boxes  of  the  sizes  and  qualities  required  by 
American  consumers. 

By  the  above  I  mean  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  if  all  the  skilled 
American  window-glass  workers  were  employed  at  their  respective 
trades  in  the  making  of  window  glass  a  suflScient  number  or  boxes 
to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  could  be  made  in 
six  months,  thus  compelling  the  forced  idleness  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year. 

l)uring  a  trip  through  Europe  last  summer  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  laoor  conditions  affecting  the  glass  industry  and  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid 
the  employees,  together  with  the  low  cost  of  glass-producing  mate- 
rials, was  a  great  menace  to  the  American  window-glass  industry,  tJie 
only  safeguard  against  which  is  the  tariff. 

The  comparative  wages  of  American  and  foreign  workmen  I  will 
submit  as  follows: 

American  workmen :  Blowers,  $120.50  per  month ;  gatherers,  $90.25 
per  month ;  cutters,  $124  per  month ;  flatteners,  $130  per  month.  For- 
eign workmen  (I  use  the  phrase  "  foreign  "  as  referring  particularly 
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to  the  Belgian  workers,  our  greatest  competitors) :  Skilled  work- 
men— Blowers,  $60  to  $80  per  place. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  what? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  place.  I  "will  explain  that 
later. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right, 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Gatherers,  $40  to  $50  per  place;  cutters,  $28  to  $38 
each ;  flatteners,  $40  to  $60  each. 

In  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  more  unskilled  labor,  the  following 
were  the  wages  shown  by  the  figures  that  I  was  able  to  obtain : 

Lehr  tenoers,  $48  to  $60  per  month;  shove  boys,  $48  to  $60  per 
month;  roller  boys,  $48  per  month.  Foreign  unskilled  labor:  I^hr 
tenders,  girls,  $15  to  $18  per  month ;  shove  girls — that  is,  in  place  of 
the  boys  used  in  this  country — ^$15  to  $13  per  month ;  roller  carriers, 
girls,  $18  per  month. 

In  addition,  we  might  add  to  the  American  unskilled  or  perhaps 
semiskilled  workmen  what  we  know  as  the  snapper,  one  to  each 

Slace,  who  receives  an  average  of  $48  per  month.  In  Europe  they 
ispense  with  the  services  of  a  snapper. 

The  price  of  American  skilled  labor  is  determined  monthly  by  the 
selling  price  for  the  current  month,  while  the  price  of  foreign  skilled 
labor  is  fixed  annually. 

To  better  understand  the  above  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  American  blower  and  gatherer  work  singly, 
or  one  to  each  place,  while  the  foreign  blower  and  gatherer  work 
double,  or  two  to  each  place.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  saw  three  in  a 
place.  The  latter  condition  is  due  to  a  surplus  of  workers.  The 
American  blower  works  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  per  month  and 
produces  1,440  rollers  (you  might  know  them  better  as  cylinders),  or 
200  boxes  of  window  glass,  single  strength.  The  foreign  blower 
works  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  per  month,  producing  2,200  cyl- 
inders, or  312  boxes  of  glass. 

The  average  number  of  50-feet  boxes  of  common  window  glass  im- 
ported annually  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  is  854,324,  aggregating 
20,503,776  boxes.    A  box  consists  of  50  square  feet. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  conmion  window 
glass  would  mean  an  increased  importation  of  that  article,  compara- 
tive with  the  amount  of  the  said  reduction,  and  would  work  a  corre- 
sponding injury  to  the  window -glass  workers  and  manufacturers  alike 
of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  would  earnestly  urge  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
rate  as  provided  for  in  Schedule  B,  glass  and  glassware.  No.  101,  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
rates  be  increased  in  the  above-mentioned  schedule  upon  common  win- 
dow glass,  up  to  and  including  sizes  16  by  24  inches  square,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bulk  of  glass  imported  into  this  country  is  contained 
in  the  various  brackets  or  sizes  from  6  by  8,  up  to  and  including  16 
by  24  inches  square.  An  increase  in  the  rates  on  the  above-named 
sizes  would  mean  decreased  importation,  thereby  creating  a  greater 
market  for  domestic  product,  thus  adding  to  the  earnings  of  the 
worker.  Simply  the  keeping  out  of  this  country  annually  of  perhaps 
one-half  million  or  more  50-feet  boxes  which  are  now  being  made 
abroad,  and  which  could  and  should  be  produced  in  America,  would 
greatly  benefit  not  only  the  window-glass  workers  of  this  country  but 
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also  all  other  labor  required  for  the  preparing  and  handling  of  the 
materials  that  would  necessarily  enter  into  the  production  of  the  glass 
required  to  sui)ply  the  increased  market  for  domestic  glass,  as  all 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  are  produced  in 
America. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Faulkner,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if 
these  workers  were  all  employed  they  would  produce  in  six  months 
the  entire  output  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  they  are  only  employed  half  the  time,  accord- 
inff  to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  when  you  speak  of  them  as  obtaining  these 
rates  of  wages,  they  only  obtain  them  for  half  the  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  European 
laborer  and  the  American  laborer  must  be  reduced  by  one-half,  ac- 
cording to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  total  earnings? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  speak  of  the  American  blower  as  earning 
$120  a  month,  that  means  for  six  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  he  is  earning  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  foreign  blower  gets  $60  per  place,  you  say. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  per  place?  " 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  mean  that  there  are  two  in  a  place.  They  receive 
from  $60  to  $80  for  the  work  performed  in  that  place,  or  from  $30 
to  $40  each. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  a  month? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  A  month. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  monthly  pay — this  amount — ^is  divided  between 
two;  that  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr,  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  so  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Almost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  one  man  fills  the  place  he  gets  the  full  pay,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  say  it  never  occurs? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  sometimes  occurs,  however? 

Mr.  Faulkner  (continuing).  For  the  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  workmen  over  there  that  they  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.    Then  you  have  twice  too  many  here,  also? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  excess  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  foreign  blower  who  fills  one  of  these  places,  he  gets 
from  $60  to  $80  a  month,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  fills  it  alone ;  yes,  sir. 
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ilr.  CocKRAN.  And  he  would  get  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
working  the  full  time! 

iir.  FAn-KXER.  Ye?,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAx.  So  that  he  would  be  really  better  paid  than  the 
American  workman? 

Mr.  FArxKXER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  What  has  become  of  all  this  duty  that  has  been 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  workman  in  the  past?  Have 
you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Faulkxeb.  That  is  a  question  I  will  leave  you  folks  to 
anf^er. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  know  where  it  has  gone,  according  to  my  notion; 
the  employer  has  "  bagged  ''  it.     Is  that  your  notion  of  it? 

ilr.  Faulkxeb.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  employer.  The  point  I 
want  to  make 

^Ir.  CocKBAX.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  asking  you  to  speak  for  the  em- 
ployer. I  am  asking  you  where  a  specific  sum  has  gone.  According 
to  you,  the  rates  paid  to  the  foreign  laborer  are  about  as  high  as 
those  paid  the  American  laborer.  There  has  been'a  very  high  duty 
levied,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer — is  not  that  so? — 
during  all  these  years,  when  you  find  that  the  conditions  are  practi- 
cally the  same  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  I  did  not  understand  this  witness  to  say  that  the 
foreign  labor  was  paid  as  high  as  our  own  labor. 

^Ir.  CocKBAX.  1  am  reasoning  it  out  I  am  asking  him  question 
by  question,  and  he  is  answering. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  put  the  question  to  him  assum- 
ing that  he  had  said  so. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind;  I  asked  him  a 
question,  and  he  answered  it. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  CocKBAX.  Lest  there  might  be  some  misapprehension,  I  will 
ask  him  again.  I  think  everybody  else  understands  it;  but  let  us 
get  it  perfectly  clear. 

I  understood  you  to  be^n  your  statement  by  alleging  that  there 
are  6,700  skilled  workers,  all  organized ;  that  if  they  were  emplov-ed 
all  the  time  they  could  produce  the  total  output  in  t&is  country  insis 
months.    Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Faulkxer.  That  was  my  statement;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  That  was  your  statement  If  such  a  person  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $120  a  month  and  he  is  employed  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  he  gets  $720  a  year.  That  is  about  the  amount  of  his  compen- 
sation, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkxer.  Are  you  figuring  that  there  are  two  in  a  place? 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Oh,  no;  I  am  talking  about  the  American. 

Mr.  Faulkxer.  You  are  figuring  on  the  American  workman? 

Mr.  Cockrax.  You  said  the  American  workman  was  employed 
about  half  the  time. 

Mr.  P'aulkxer.  About  half  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Very  good.  If  he  is  only  employed  half  the  time 
and  gets  $120  a  month  while  he  is  working,  his  actual  earnings  are 
$720  a  year,  are  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkxer.  Ves.     Suppose  he  were  working  all  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  he  is  not,  according  to  you. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  But  what  I  am  after  is  to  get  more  employment 
for  that  man. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Oh,  well,  I  am  coming  to  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  in  order  to  reach  how  that  should  be  done,  we 
had  better  investigate  how  similar  attempts  have  worked  out  in  the 
past.  Your  suggestion  is  to  increase  the  duty.  I  want  to  see  what 
effect  the  duty  has  had  before  I  consider  imposing  it  in  a  larger  degree. 

I  understand,  now,  that  we  are  agreed  that  the  American  work- 
man, the  blower,  gets  $720  a  year  in  cash.  He  works  about  half  the 
time,  and  is  paid  $120  a  month.    Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir ;  you  are  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
when  you  are  putting  it  in  that  way  you  are  speaking  only  for  one- 
half  of  the  American  window-glass  workers,  as  each  man  is  working 
only  half  the  time. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Some  of  them  work  nine  months,  and  some  work 
three. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that;  but  the  average  is  six  months? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  avernge  is  six  months. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.    Then  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  have  another  man  now  that  does 
not  receive  anything. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  work. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  of  course,  I  understand  that  some  men  probably 
work  the  whole  year  round,  and  some  do  not  work  at  all ;  some  work 
three  months  and  some  wort  nine  months,  as  you  have  said.  But  that 
means  that  the  average,  as  you  have  fixed  it,  is  six  months  for  each 
man.    That  is  the  average  employment,  the  average  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  employment ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  average  employment  is  six  months;  and  he  gets 
$120  a  month? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  that  way ;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  no  other  way  of  calculating  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  thejr  were  all  employed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it.  The  foreigner,  according  to  you,  is  paid 
from  $G0  to  $80  per  place.    Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  riffht. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  by  "  place,"  you  mean  that  so  much  is  allowed 
to  that  particular  place.  It  one  man  can  fill  it,  he  gets  it  all.  If  two 
men  are  required  to  fill  it,  they  divide  the  money  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  the  real  fact  is  that  at  any  one  place  for 
part  of  the  time  there  would  be  two  men  working  and  part  of  the 
time  one  man  would  be  doing  it.    That  is  about  the  truth,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  think  my  statoinent  was  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  doubled  up — in  nearly  every  instance,  so  far  as  my  observation 
went. 
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Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  How  much  is  your  observation?  How  long  did  it 
last? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  over  there  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  About  how  long! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  in  very  close  touch  with  the  officials  of  the 
Belgian  organization,  and  a  great  deal  of  my  information  I  received 
directly  from  the  president  of  that  organization.  As  far  as  the  fac- 
tories are  concerned,  I  was  only  permitted  to  visit  one  factory. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  this  statement  as  to  there  bein^  two  men  gen- 
erally employed  at  each  place  based  on  your  observation  or  your  in- 
formation ! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  was  based  on  both  my  observation  and  my  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  G)CKRAN.  What  information  i  I  ask  because  I  should  like  to 
verify  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Information  from  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Edmund  Gilles— Aj-i-H-e-s. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where,  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Lodelinsart. 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  Mr.  Gilles,  of  Lodelinsart,  informed  you  that  two 
men  were  employed  at  each  of  these  places,  as  a  general  thing,  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  constantly  employed? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  they  divide  that  wage  evenly,  or  was  one  a 
principal  workman  and  the  other  a  helper? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  in  all  instances,  I  can  not  say;  I  do 
not  know, 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  see,  of  course,  how  important  that  is  to  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  the  fact  remains,  just  the  same,  that  there  is 
that  much  for  that  place.  There  is  that  much  for  that  amount  of 
glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  but  you  can  see  that  if  one  man  was  the  prin- 
cipal workman  and  the  other  was  the  helper,  and  the  first  man  ob- 
tained $60  of  the  $80,  we  will  say,  he  was  as  well  paid  as  the  American 
workman. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  work  it  out,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  12  times  60  or  6  times  120  would  make  720.  That 
IS,  12  times  60  would  make  the  exact  equivalent  of  6  times  120. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  So  far  as  the  blower  is  concerned ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  That  is  the  blower.  We  will  go  on  now  to 
the  others.  The  next  is  the  gatherer.  The  American  gatherer  gets 
$90.25  for  about  the  same  period  of  employment,  I  suppose,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Just  about. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  for  about  half  time;  and  the  foreigner  gets 
$40  or  $50  for  the  whole  time.  He  is  about  as  well  paid,  is  he  not, 
in  the  amount  of  money  that  he  finally  receives  at  the  end  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner..  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  further  than  that  on  this 
comparison,  but  I  ask  your  attention  now  to  this  tariff  of  which  you 
are  so  eloquent  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out:  There  is  a 
lot  of  glass  coming  into  this  country  that  is  being  made  over  there 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  possibly  make  it  over  here,  and  it  is 
interfering  with  the  market  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
window-glass  workers  of  this  country,  if  they  were  given  all  of  that 
market,  could  have  about  three  weeks  more  work  each  year. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Three  weeks  more? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  About  three  weeks  more,  I  think.    Now 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wait  a  minute;  we  will  just  take  that.  Three  weeks 
more,  you  say.  If  the  time  were  increased  to  the  rate  that  you  sug- 
gest, there  would  be  three  weeks  more  work  for  these  various  skilled 
workers^ 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Provided  it  would  work  out  that  that  was  sufficient 
to  keep  out  this  foreign  glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  that  is  it.  How  much  would  that  increased 
tax  amount  to,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  how  much  do  you  advocate  raising  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  making  any  suggestion  of  that  kind  now. 
I  plainly  stated  that  I  would  like  to  file  a  supplemental  brief,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to  pre- 
sent figures  here  to  you.  I  am  simply  presenting  a  statement,  and 
expect  to  be  permitted  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on.  I  be- 
lieve I  stated  that  fact  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Faulkner,  there  has  been  a  very  high  rate  of 
tariff  here,  has  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  high  enough. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Not  high  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  meet  the  view  of  the 
employers.  But  with  the  tariff  such  as  it  is  the  men  that  you  repre- 
sent are  in  the  condition  that  they  get  now  about  $720  a  year — the 
best  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is,  the  highest  paid. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  the  very  highest  paid. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  And  the  other  half  do  not  get  anything. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  that  is  it.  What  has  become,  do  you  think,  of 
this  tariff  which  has  been  levied  in  the  past?  Has  it  reached  the 
workingman  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  vou  speak  of  the  revenue  ?  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
toll  what  has  become  or  the  revenue,  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  the  revenue,  I  think  we  will  agree,  goes  to  the 
Treasury,  such  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  mean  the  increased  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  employer.  That  has  not  reached 
the  workingman,  according  to  your  figures,  has  it? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  of  late  j'ears. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  of  late  years?  What  do  you  suppose  has  be- 
come of  it?  You  would  think  that  the  employer,  who  was  a  Irind  of 
trustee  of  the  community  for  the  collection  of  this  additional  rate  be- 
yond the  value  of  his  product  to  distribute  it  among  his  laborers, 
has  proved  to  be  faithless  to  his  trust. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  you 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Answer  that,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  will  you  not  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  think  that  the  trustee — ^the  employer^ 
on  that  theory 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  unfair. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  No. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  antagonize  anyone;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  thmk  it  went  into  the  expense  of  perfecting  a 
window -glass  blowing  machine,  in  two  ways :  Part  of  it  was  the  ex- 
pense to  the  machine  companies,  and  the  other  part  was  an  expense 
that  was  brought  on  the  hand  operators  of  this  country  in  meeting 
ruinous  prices,  until  they  have  gotten  to  such  a  stage  that  they  are 
now  really  fighting  each  other. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Who  are  fighting  each  other? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  machine  interests  and  the  hand  interests. 
That  is,  part  of  our  men  are  employed  in  the  machine  plants  and 
part  in  the  hand  plants. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  it  be  vour  idea  of  a  halcjron  industrial  con- 
dition to  have  a  state  of  production  where  machinery  was  entirely 
exchided? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  is  impossible.  We  can  not  stop 
the  march  of  progress.     We  are  not  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CJockran.  No;  now,  you  understand  that  the  theory  of  this 
tariff 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Will  you  let  me  finish  that?  You  asked  me  a 
question,  and  I  have  not  finished  answering  it  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you*  had  finished. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  This  condition  that  has  been  brought  about  has 
been  of  very  recent  years,  and  we  feel  that  it  has  about  reached  the 
limit.  We  feel  that  from  this  time  on  there  will  be  a  better  condi- 
tion, because  there  will  be  less  expense  attached  to  the  manufacture 
of  window  glass,  the  machine  interests  will  not  have  such  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  I  do  not  believe  the  competition  will  be  so  lively.  That 
will  give  the  hand  operators  a  better  opportunity  to  sell  their  product 
at  perhaps  a  better  price,  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  factories  in 
the  sheriff's  hands,  perhaps.  I  do  not  believe  that  condition  will  con- 
tinue, but  I  believe  the  new  condition  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  wiU 
be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  belief  is,  of  course,  very  valuable;  but  the 
grounds  of  your  belief  would  be  more  important  to  us,  for  then  we 
could  tell  whether  we  share  them  or  not.    I  understand  we  agree 
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that  whatever  became  of  this  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
product  and  the  amount  that  was  charged  for  it  under  the  tariff,  it 
did  not  reach  the  workingman?  We  have  agreed  on  that;  have  we 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  spent  in  perfecting 
a  machine  to  get  rid  of  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  is  a  question  how  much  they  should  receive  and 
Ixow  much  they  did  receive. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  You  are  talking  of  one  thing  and  I  am  asking  you 
about  another.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  your  attention  to  an  historical 
fact,  not  a  speculative  discussion.  There  has  been  a  large  amount 
of  money  collected  from  the  consumers  of  this  country  under  this 
tariff  over  and  beyond  the  price  that  the  article  would  command  in 
the  market  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  mean  the  selling  price  of  glass? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  When  do  you  speak  of — the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  start  from  the  adoption  of  this  tariff  law 
in  1897. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  answer  "  no,  sir." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  tariff  did  not  operate  at  all? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  did  it  operate? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  way  it  served  its  purpose,  and  in  a  way  it 
did  not  go  quite  far  enough,  for  the  reason  that  your  low  brackets 
were  not  high  enough;  they  did  not  prevent  this  countrjr  from  be- 
c-ominff  a  dumping  ground  for  small  sizes  of  poor  qualities  of  for- 
eign ^ass.  It  keeps  out  the  large  glass  all  rignt  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  perhaps  a  safe  extent;  but  not  the  smaller  stuff  which  they  are 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  And  I  want  to  make  this  point :  It  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  small  stuff  over  there,  they  could  not  make 
quite  so  much  of  their  larger  stuff.  There  would  not  be  quite  so 
many  employed  over  here,  and  there  would  be  more  pay. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  of  which  is  very  interesting;  but  now  let  me 
come  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you:  A  certain  amount  of  money 
has  been  added  to  the  cost  price  of  this  article  through  the  tariff, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.  The  difference  between  the  amount  at 
which  this  article  would  have  sold  without  any  tariff  and  the  amount 
actually  collected  did  not  reach  the  workingman,  as  I  understand 
you? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  that  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  refer  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  that 
would  have  accrued  from  it  without  a  tariff  and  the  amount  actually 
collected,  which  is  the  amount  represented  by  the  protection  of  the 
tariff  law.    Did  that  amount  reach  the  day  laborer? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  very  free  to  say  that  it  did  up  to  a  certain 
point,  perhaps  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  two  years  ago  it  stopped.  How  was  it  stopped 
two  years  ago? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  undertaken  to  speak  about  it  yourself. 
If  you  can  not  tell  us,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  we  got  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  share? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  manufacturer  cot  any 
price  for  his  product.  I  believe  we  got  all  that  he  could  afford  to 
pay  us  for  the  last  two  years,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  really 

tustly  our  share,  considering  the  price  that  ne  was  able  to  obtain  for 
lis  product. 

Air.  Cockran.  Granting  the  entire  excellence  of  the  manufacturer, 
please  tell  us  what  proportion  of  it  you  got,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Our  proportion  of  mat  is  based  upon  our  wage 
scale. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  10  per  cent,  20  per 
cent,  30  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  per  cent  of  what  f 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  the  amount  levied  on  the  consumer  over  and 
above  the  amount  that  the  article  would  have  sold  for  without  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  selling  price  of  the  glass! 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  I  do  not.  Do  you  understand  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  law  ?     You  are  here  urging  us  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  w(Mrking- 
man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  understand  that,  you  say? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  can  only  operate  on  the  workingman  through  its 
effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good — upon  the  amount,  in  other  words,  that 
it  enables  the  employer  to  realize.  The  employer  gets  the  price  of 
the  product  first,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  does  the  employer  have  to  do  with  the  glass 
that  does  not  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  will  answer  my  question,  I  will  answer  yours 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  answering  the  question  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  answering  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  way  of  answering  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  AVhy  are  you  asking  for  an  increased  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  want  to  keep  that  small  glass  out  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  it  be  kept  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  do  not  believe  they  could  compete  with 
us.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  afford  to  pay  that  price,  that  in- 
creased tariff  rate,  and  compete  with  our  American  manufacturers- 
Mr.  Cockran.  Very  well.  Now  let  us  see  if  ive  can  start  from 
that.  You  will  keep  it  out  by  enabling  the  American  producer  to 
charge  a  higher  price  in  this  market.     That  is  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  hope  to. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  object  here? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  one  of  the  objects,  and  the  other  is  to  enable 
him  to  make  that  small  stuff.  The  principal  object  is  to  enable  him 
to  make  that  small  glass. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  will  not  make  it  except  to  sell  it,  will  he? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  He  will  not  make  any  more  small  glass  than  he 
can  sell  if  he  can  possibly  help  it.  This  will  give  him  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  make  that  glass  which  he  can  safely  cut  into  small  sizes. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  his  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer;  it  is  a 
question  of  his  having  an  opportunity  to  have  his  men  manufacture 
that  small  glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  he  keep  it  out?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  reach 
a  consensus  of  opinion  about  this.  He  does  not  take  a  gun,  does  he, 
and  go  out  and  shoot  any  person  who  tries  to  send  glass  in  here? 
You  do  not  expect  that  he  will  keep  it  out  forcibly?  The  only  way 
he  can  keep  that  glass  out  is  by  making  the  price  higher  through  a 
tariff.    That  is  what  you  want,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  what  you  want.  You  want  this  American 
manufacturer,  by  reason  of  that  tariff,  to  be  allowed  to  charge  more 
for  his  product  than  he  can  charge  to-day.  That  is  the  object  for 
which  you  want  to  raise  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  do  not  seem  to  understand  me. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  answer  that  question  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  no;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  want  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  tariff;  that 
means  increasing  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  importer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  on  those  small  sizes  I  think  it  can. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  increase 
the  price,  how  is  he  going  to  keep  the  other  man  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  it  will  not  come  in:  he  can  make  it  and 
sell  it  here  and  compete  with  the  foreign  manuiacturer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  put  up  the  price; 
other^'ise  it  would  come  in  freely. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly ;  they  can  put  up  the  price,  and  if  he  does 
not  put  up  the  price  of  his  prodiuct  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from? 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  say,  if  you  put  up  the  tariff,  and  he  docs  not 
put  up  the  price  of  his  product,  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  1  see  it  Your  idea  is  that  you  will  give  the 
manufacturer  the  opportunity  to  charge  a  larger  price,  but  you  do 
not  think  he  will  do  it.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  does,  we  will  undertake  to  get  our  share 
of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  how?     How?    How  will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  way  we  get  all  of  our  wages — by  agreement 
with  him. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  your  wages,  as  you  have  stated  here,  are  $720  a 
year. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Simply  because  he  has  been  unable  to  command  a 
fair  i^rice  for  his  product. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  idea  is  that  now  the  manufacturer  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  is  not  making  enough  profit  to  give  yon 
longer  employment  or  better  rates? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it — ^notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is 
already  levying  a  tariff  to  the  amount  of  If  cents  per  pound  upon 
one  form  and  IJ  cents  upon  the  other  form  of  his  £;lass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  right,  because  your  schedules  are  not  prop- 
erly arranged.  That  is  the  reason.  Your  rates  are  too  low  on  the 
small  bracSets.  I  will  stop  there.  They  might  be  better  equalized, 
if  necessary.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  I  want  to  prevent 
this  country  from  being  a  dumping  ground  of  that  poor  glass  made 
in  those  small  sizes  that  comes  across  from  the  other  market.  Of 
course  no  manufacturer  can  get  away  from  making  a  heavy  percent- 
age of  small  sizes  of  coarse,  common,  poor  qualities.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  about  photographic  plates  and  stuff  like  that.  There  is  not 
much  of  that,  anyway.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary,  common 
window  glass.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  that,  and  it  is  pretty 
heavy.  They  do  a  very  good  business  in  that  glass  that  is  of  poor 
quality.  That  poor  quality  is  disposed  of  in  the  main  by  cutting  it 
into  small  sizes.  Some  of  it  used  to  be  ground  and  chipped,  as  they 
called  it ;  but  they  can  roll  it  now  about  as  cheaply  as  we  can  blow  it, 
and  that  part  of  the  business  is  getting  away  from  them.  But  the 
point  is  that  they  should  make  more  of  that,  and  those  people  over 
there  should  make  less  of  that,  and  it  would  be  better  balanced, 
because  if  they  make  less  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  there  is  no  place  to 
put  it,  they  would  not  make  quite  so  much  of  the  larger  sizes.  Then 
there  would  not  only  be  room  for  the  smaller  sizes  over  here,  but  I 
believe  that  it  would  create  a  little  bit  better  market  for  the  larger 
sizes. 

Mr.  CocicRAN.  You  will  file  an  additional  brief  showing  how  much 
more  duty  you  want  in  order  to  get  three  weeks'  more  employment  for 
your  men? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  that  is  the  most  you  are  looking  for? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  sense  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  get  the  window- 
^lass  workers  about  three  weeks'  more  work  in  this  country,  if  we  pos- 
sibly can,  without  injuring  anybody.  That  is  my  idea  of  my  way  of 
getting  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  idea  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  larger  sizes? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  not  said  so ;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  has  not  said  anything  as  to  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  I  can  file  a  brief,  which  I  will  be  pleased 
to  do  for  the  committee's  inspection — I  believe  it  will  stand  your  in- 
spection— and  I  believe  it  will  do  just  what  I  want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  we  should  agree 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  large  sizes  and  increase  it  on  the  smaUer 
sizes  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  window  glass  in  any  size. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  any  size? 

Mr.  Faui.kner.  I  am  not  advocating  it ;  but  I  do  advocate  a  change 
in  the  schedules,  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Faulkner,  does  not  your  whole  difficulty  lie  in  the 
fact  that  of  recent  years  people  have  quit  using  small  window  glass 
to  a  large  extent! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  To  some  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  well  recollect  ihe  time  when  multitudinous 
windows  were  made  of  6  by  8  and  8  by  8  glass,  and  all  that,  and  they 
Dearly  all  have  quit  it,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  pane  10  by  12  was  a  big  piece  of  glass  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  A  great  many  of  them  nave  stopped  using  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  window  glass  put  into  a  house  in  the 
United  States  to-day  seems  to  be  about  12  by  20  or  12  by  24.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  size. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  will  take  that  as  the  basis  of  the  argument,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  very  reason  the  window-glass  men  have 
not  been  all  getting  rich  with  this  present  rate,  is  it  not  ?  The  people 
have  quit  using  what  you  might  call  this  ^'  scrap ''  glass?  . 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  are  using  half  a  million  boxes  of  it  that  is 
made  over  in  foreign  countries  and  sent  across,  and  our  people  are 
walking  the  earth  without  anything  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  use  of  small  glass  has 
nearly  gone  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Probably  not  as  much  of  it  is  used  now  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  window  glass  that  was  consumed  at  the  tune  vou 
speak  of.  But  I  believe  there  is  just  as  much  small  glass  used  to-day, 
if  not  more,  estimating  it  by  the  foot,  than  there  ever  was  in  tlie 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  is  owing  to  what  you  call  small  glass 
dropping  largely  into  disuse? 

Mr.  I^aulkner.  Well,  we  will  take  it  from  what  you  say.  What 
was  your  size? 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  by  8,  and  8  by  8,  and  8  by  10.  You  have  quit 
using  that,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more 
^lass  used  of  those  sizes  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  can  show  you  what  is  the  matter  with  the  window- 
^lass  situation,  if  you  will  just  turn  that  around  and  say  that  there 
IS  less  large  glass  used,  less  glass  that  window  workers  are  able  to 
nnake,  in  sizes  up  to  160  and  170  square  feet,  or  even  larger.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  at  least  one  old,  experienced  window-glass  manufacturer 
in  the  room  who  probably  knows  more  about  this  business  a  dozen 
times  over  than  I  do.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  smaller  sizes  of  plate  glass  have  cut  into  the  sale  of 
window  glass,  let  us  say,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  the  larger  sizes  that  could  be  made  in  the  window-glass  house. 
There  is  the  great  trouble. 

Mr,  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  do  not  use  this  small  glass  in 
building  houses  any  more,  except  where  some  man  that  is  building 
an  extraordinary  house  of  some  sort  or  other  wants  windows  put  in 
it  different  from  other  people's  windows,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  these 
small  panes  of  glass  put  in,  whereas  in  the  four-room  house  and  the 
six-room  house  and  the  eight-room  house  the  people  usually  have  these 
larger  panes  of  glass? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  and  the  iieople  in  this  country  are  building 
small  houses  and  putting  in  small  windows  iust  as  they  have  always 
done.  They  are  not  doin^  it  in  the  cities  of  AVashington  or  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  perhaps,  to  any  large  extent;  but  they 
are  doing  it  in  the  outlying  di^ricts,  esjJecially  in  the  South. 

Air.  Clark.  I  know;  but  I  happen  to  live  in  an  outlying  district, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  does  not  nappen. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  exactly  where  they  sell  their  stuff,  or  most 
of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  the  South,  and  you  can  not  buy  glass  less 
tliJin  10  by  12  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  consider  that  a  small  window  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  speaking  Ixere  to-day,  as  I  understand,  for 
the  laboring  men  of  your  industry? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Only  for  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  and  your  observations  in  Europe,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  disclosed  the  fact  that  wages  were  less  in  Europe  in  your 
industry  than  they  are  over  here? 

Mr.  ^Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  much  less. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  your  idea  is  that  by  a  reasonable  tariff  protect- 
ing the  manufacturer  here  the  importations  resulting  from  those  low 
wages  could  be  substituted  for  by  manufacturers  in  me  home  market, 
and  that  that  would  give  additional  employment  to  men  in  your  in- 
dustry.   That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea  oxactlv. 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  i 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  were  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  window 
workers,  did  you  make  any  observations  as  to  the  comparative  man- 
ner of  living  of  workingmen  in  Belgium  and  America  in  your  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  general  way;  yes.  As  far  as  the  actual  cost 
of  living,  the  necessnries  of  life,  was  concerned,  I  did  not  investigate 
that  very  thoroughly;  but  I  discovered  that  the  European  work- 
men do  iiot  live  as  the  American  workmen  do  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.    They  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Give  me  some  concrete  idea  of  how  they  do  live. 
Name  some  of  the  differences  j^ou  noticed. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  ways.  If  you  go 
to  their  houses,  you  see  the  difference  in  the  way  their  houses  ar« 
furnished.  If  you  see  them  on  the  streets,  you  see  the  difference 
in  the  .way  they  are  clothed  and  the  way  their  children,  are  clothed. 
You  see  the  difference  in  what  they  eat,  the  kind  of  food  that  they 
subsist  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  kind  of  food  do  they  subsist  on? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  saw  laboring  men  over  there — not  window  work- 
ers, but  what  they  know  over  there  as  laboring  men — ^that  would  not 
have  meat  in  their  house  more  than  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  when 
they  did  it  was  horse  meat.  They  have  their  horse  markets  there 
just  the  same  as  we  have  our  beef  markets  here;  the  horse  sign  is 
hanging  out  instead  of  the  beef  sign. 

MT.  Gaines.  How  about  clothing? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Their  clothing  is  very  poor.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly 
worth  speaking  about,  as  a  rule,  among  the  working  people.     Another 
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thing  that  I  saw,  and  that  appealed  to  me  as  something  that  might 
be  quite  a  factor  in  the  condition  of  laboring  men  over  there,  was  this: 
I  saw  too  many  girls  and  women  performing  labor  that  men  should 
perform.  I  saw  them  carrying  loads  that  a  strong  man  would 
stagger  under.  I  saw  them  sweeping  the  streets,  acting  as  "  white 
wings,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  saw  them  carrying  rollers  that 
it  takes  a  big,  strong,  husky  boy  from,  we  will  say,  at  feast  13  to  20 
or  21  years  old  to  carry.  1  know  lots  of  men  tluit  carry  rollers.  The 
girls  perform  that  work  over  there;  and,  as  I  stated,  they  are  em- 
ployed at  a  very  low  wage.  They  are  employed  in  shoving-in  in  the 
flattening  houses.  They  do  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  shoving 
boy  here— a  grown  man.  They  use  girls  over  there  for  that  work. 
The  same  is  true  at  the  other  end  of  the  flattening  oven,  the  ta  king- 
off  end,  taking  off  the  glass  from  the  lehr.  They  use  girls  there  for 
that  work.  Girls  dip  the  glass.  All  of  that  is  performed  by  girls, 
and  all  of  it  should  be  performed  by  men,  as  it  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Mr.  Faulkner,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Now? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  President  of  the  window -glass  workers. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  President  of  the  window-glass  workers? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  I  was  a  window-glass  blower. 
I  worked  on  the  bench  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  These  small  pieces  of  glass  to  which  you  refer  are  the 
pieces  of  glass  which  poor  people  buy  to  put  in  their  houses,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  principally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  desire  to  increase  your  income  at  the  expense 
of  your  poor  friends  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  poor  friends? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Dalzell  suggested  that  the  witness  move  to  a 
position  where  the  stenographer  could  hear  him  better.) 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand,  the  poor  people  of  the  country  are 
the  people  who  buy  these  small  sizes  oi  window  glass.  Is  that  true,  or 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Why,  as  a  rule,  yes;  I  would  suppose  so.  The  rich 
seem  to  have  the  plate  glass,  and  I  suppose  the  poor  people  have  to 
buy  small  glass.    I  do  not  see  any  other  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  I  say,  you  want  to  put  this  increased  tax 
on  the  poor  people  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  product  at  all.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  it 
here  instead  of  making  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  going  to  do  that  without  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Simply  by  increasing  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  By  raising  the  duty  and  keeping  it  out — keeping 
it  across  there  where  it  belongs.  There  is  no  neea  of  that  glass  in 
this  country.  ^  If  we  could  not  make  it,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  be 
here.  But  with  factories  lying  idle  all  over  this  country,  and  men 
out  of  employment  that  are  qualified  to  perform  that  work,  and  that 
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glass  coming  in  through  the  different  ports  of  this  country,  I  say 
your  schedule  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  it  be  made  profitably  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent prices? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Glass? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  they  were  to  make  all  small  sizes,  no;  nor  in 
any  other  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  can  the  smaller-sized  glass  be  sold  profitably  now 
by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  a  question  I  would  have  to  figure  on  very 
carefully  before  I  could  answer  it  intelligently. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  they  might  increase  the  price  of  it,  might  they 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  yet  you  are  uncertain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  see  how  they  could,  but  you  are  very  un- 
certain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  might  increase  the  price  of  that  small  glass; 
they  might  increase  the  price  of  the  large  glass;  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  they  should.  Whether  they  can  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  entirely  too  low. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  question  of  price  depends  entirely  upon  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  answer  a  little  more  directly  and  not 
explain  so  much  we  would  save  some  time.    We  have  not  any  to  spare. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  seems  that  our  understanding  is  different  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  or  two. 
You  say  that  increasing  the  tariff,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  increase 
the  price,  but  would  keep  out  the  smaller  glass.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  tariff  and 
come  into  this  market  and  sell  glass  at  the  price  that  it  would  be  sold 
for  here?    That  is  what  j^ou  mean,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  it  is  not  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer that  I  am  after ;  it  is  the  importer  that  imports  the  glass. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  wall  would  keep  out  flie  foreign  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  would  give  you  opportunity  to  get  three 
weeks  more  work  in  this  country  to  supply  that  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  compel  them  to  buy  American 
products. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  time.  Is  that  cor- 
rect or  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  All  right.  Now,  then,  the  same  condition  that  would 
bar  out  his  product  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  glass  manufac- 
turer— if  it  was  just  one  man,  say,  who  was  manufacturing  the  glass 
here — to  raise  the  price  of  glass  in  this  country,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  my  question,  either  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  or 
say  that  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  not  be  placed  on  record  in  a  thing  of  that 
kind;  I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  same  condition  that  would  bar  out  the  foreign 
product  would  give  the  power  to  the  manufacturer  here,  if  he  should 
act  as  one  man,  to  raise  the  price  higher  than  it  is  now,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  might  possiblv  give  him  that  power. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  would  give  nim  that  power! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  that  is  not  the  intention  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Answer  mv  question,  please,  and  I  will  soon  bo 
through  with  you.  It  would  give  him  that  power,  would  it  not? 
[After  a  pause.]     Then  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  give  you  my  opinion ;  but 
if  you  ask  me  something  that  I  do  not  know,  I  will  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  know  it.  ^  . 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  keep  him  from  having  competition  from 
abroad,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  competition  the  manufacturer  in  this  country 
faces  from  abroad  is  not  from  the  manufacturer;  it  is  from  the  im- 
porter that  buys  that  class  over  there  and  sells  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that ;  but  if  the  tariff  wall  was  so  high 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  bring  that  glass  in  there,  then  that  glass 
would  not  compete,  and  the  competition  would  be  in  this  country, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  all  the  glass  in  this  country  was  manufactured  by 
one  man,  he  could  not  compete  with  himself ;  he  could  simply  fix  the 

i>rice  at  the  amount  he  pleased,  not  to  go  above  the  tarin  wall  and 
et  the  others  in?    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  want  to  answer  "  yes  "  or  "no,"  but  I  want  to 
explain  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Randell.  Answer  it  first,  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  it  was  in  that  shape;  but  it  is  not  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  say  "j^es?  " 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Why,  no ;  I  will  not  say  "  yes  "  to  a  proposition 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  it  was  that  way? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainly  not,  for  this  reason.  Here  is  the  point: 
It  is  absolutely,  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  be  j)laced  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  because  you  have  hand  plants  in  this  country  and  ma- 
chine plants  in  this  country.  They  are  competing  in  the  market; 
they  are  rivals;  and  it  is  not  in  one  man's  hands,  and  never  can  be. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wait  a  minute.  If  you  can  not  answer  my  questions 
without  taking  up  all  this  time  in  argument  I  shall  have  to  withdraw 
the  question. 

;RIr.  Faulkner.  I  have  answered  it  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  that  could  be  the  case,  bj  combination — if  these 
different  plants  could  get  together  and  the  price  could  be  controlled — 
you  are  willing  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  raise  the  price 
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to  all  the  people  of  the  country  in  order  that  your  6,700  men  might 
get  three  weeks'  more  labor;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  On  that  small  stuff? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  unwilling  to  have  them  do  that,  because  they 
will  not  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  on  account  of  the  competition  between 
the  hand  and  the  machine  plants. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  assurance  have  you  that  if  they  had  this  same 
protection  they  would  not  put  down  the  price  of  labor  instead  of 
putting  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  thev  attempted  anything  of  that  kind  we  would 
have  to  meet  it;  that  is  all.    We  have  no  assurance  of  it 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  think  hard  of  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  have  no  assurance  of  it 


A.  L.  FAITLKNEB,  FBESIBENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WINDOW-GLASS 
WOBEEBS,  BECOMHENBS  A  SCHEDULE  OF  BATES. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  5, 1908, 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  submit  a  sup- 
plemental brief  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  herewith 
offer  the  following  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of  my  claim 
that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  common  window  glass  should  be 
maintained  and  that  an  advance  on  the  first  two  brackets  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  protection  to  American  window-glass  workers. 

To  show  the  workings  of  the  tariff  upon  window  glass  and  its  effect 
upon  the  window-glass  workers,  I  make  the  following  statement : 

When  the  Wilson  tariff  act  went  into  effect  in  1893  the  window- 
glass  workers  immediately  sustained  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in 
wages,  which  remained  in  about  that  condition  until  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Act  in  1897,  at  which  time  the  workers  received  an 
advance  of  50  per  cent.  Business  remained  good;  work  was  plenty 
until  the  year  1903,  when  the  wages  were  decreased  owing  to  the 
advent  of  window-glass  blowing  machines  and  the  conscKiuent  scare 
among  the  American  hand  manufacturers  and  the  American  jobber, 
the  workers  themselves  becoming  badly  demoralized  and  unable  to 
properly  protect  their  own  interests. 

In  1904  the  workers  reorganized  and  secured  a  slight  advance  in 
wages.  In  1905  an  additional  advance  of  10  per  cent  was  secured. 
In  1906  another  advance  of  8  per  cent  was  secured.  In  1907,  owing  to 
the  near  state  of  perfection  reached  by  the  blowing  machines,  the 
hand  workers  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  to  enable  their 
employers  to  compete  in  the  American  market  with  machine-made 
glass,  the  wages  of  the  workers  being  determined  monthly  upon  the 
average  selling  price  of  glass  for  the  current  month.  Unfortunately, 
business  depression,  together  with  the  financial  stringency  that  fol- 
lowed, both  hand  and  machine  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  product  at  a  very  low,  almost  a  ruinous,  figure.  Under  the  slid- 
ing scale  above  mentioned  the  wages  of  the  workers  were  correspond- 
ingly reduced,  and  remained  so  practically  throughout  the  year. 
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In  the  year  1908  (our  annual  wage  scale  being  formulated  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  or  September)  the  workers  were  again 
compelled,  owin^  to  the  continued  Dusiness  depression,  to  readopt  a 
sliding  scale,  which  is  still  in  effect. 

The  above  will  show  you  that  the  tariff  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  window-glass  workers,  and  without  which  the  entire  industry 
would  no  doubt  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  product. 

The  importers,  in  recommending  a  decrease  in  the  tariff,  are  look- 
ing solely  to  their  own  interests — a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale — 
and  are  not  considering  or  caring  anything  about  the  interests  of 
others.  The  decrease  in  rates  recommended  by  Mr.  Goertner,  repre- 
senting the  importers,  if  granted,  will  be  such  a  calamity  that  would 
put  a  great  many  factories  permanently  out  of  business  and  would 
ultimately  be  the  ruin  of  the  industry. 

I  am  making  this  plea  in  the  interests  of  American  industry  and 
American  labor,  and  1  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Schedule  B, 
glass  and  glassware.  No.  101,  be  changed  as  follows : 

Oents  per  pound. 
Unpolished  cyHnder,   crown,   and   common   window   glass   not   exceeding 

10  by  15  inches  square 1| 

^t)ove  that  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square 21 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches  square 21 

Al>ove  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  square 2| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  30  by  40  inches  square 3i 

AlK>ve  that  and  not  exceedlug  40  by  60  inches  square 31 

AH  above  40  by  60  inches  square 4i 

Provided  that  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass  Imported 
in  l)oxes  shall  contain  50  square  feet,  as  nearly  all  sizes  permit,  and  the  duty 
shall  be  computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass. 

The  above  recommendation  is  made  after  a  searching  investiga- 
tion and  upon  the  advice  of  both  manufacturers  and  workers,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country  of  an  additional  half 
million  boxes  of  wmdow  glass  annually  of  poor  sizes  and  qualities 
that  is  now  being  made  abroad  and  dumped  upon  the  American  mar- 
ket, which  could  and  should  be  made  by  American  workmen. 
EespectfuUy  submitted. 

A.  L.  Fatjlkner, 
President  National  Window  ^lass  Workers. 


KATIONAL  WINBOW  GLASS  WOEKEES  SUBMIT  STJFFLEHENTAL 
STATEMENT  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  FBESENT  DUTY  ON  COMMON 
WINDOW  GLASS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  M.  C, 

Washingtan^  D.  G, 
Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  submit  a 
supplemental  brief  to  the  House  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  I 
herewith  offer  the  following  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of 
my  claim  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  common  window  glass 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  an  advance  on  the  first  two  brackets 
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is  absolutely  necessary  for  protection  to  American  window-glass 
workers. 

To  show  the  workings  of  the  tariff  upon  window  ^lass  and  its 
effect  upon  the  window-glass  workers,  I  make  the  following  state- 
ment: When  the  Wilson  tariff  act  went  into  effect  in  1893,  the 
window-glass  workers  immediately  sustained  a  reduction  of  40 
per  cent  in  wages,  which  remained  in  about  that  condition  until  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  in  1897,  at  which  time  the  workers 
received  an  advance  of  50  per  cent.  Business  remained  good ;  work 
was  plenty  until  the  year  of  1903,  when  the  wages  were  decreased, 
owing  to  the  advent  of  window-glass  blowing  machines  and  the  con- 
sequent scare  among  the  American  hand  manufacturers  and  the 
American  jobber,  the  workers  themselves  becoming  badly  demoral- 
ized and  unable  to  properly  protect  their  own  interests. 

In  1904  the  workers  reorganized  and  secured  a  slight  advance  in 
wages.  In  1905  an  additional  advance  of  10  per  cent  was  secured. 
In  1906  another  advance  of  8  per  cent  was  secured.  In  1907,  owing 
to  the  near  state  of  perfection  reached  by  the  blowing  machines,  the 
hand  workers  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  to  enable  their 
employers  to  compete  in  the  American  market  with  machine-made 
glass,  the  wages  of  the  workers  being  determined  monthlv  upon  the 
average  selling  price  of  glass  for  the  current  month.  Unrortunately, 
business  depression,  together  with  the  financial  stringency  that  fol- 
lowed, both  hand  and  machine  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  product  at  a  very  low,  almost  a  ruinous,  figure.  Under  the  slid- 
ing scale  above  mentioned  the  wages  of  the  workers  were  correspond- 
ingly reduced  and  remained  so  practically  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  year  1908  (our  annual  wage  scale  being  formulated  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  or  September)  the  workers  were  again 
compdled,  owing  to  the  continued  ousiness  depression,  to  readopt  a 
sliding  scale,  which  is  still  in  effect. 

The  above  will  show  you  that  the  tariff  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
tlie  window-glass  workers,  and  without  which  the  entire  industry 
would,  no  doubt,  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  product. 

The  importers  in  recommending  a  decrease  in  the  tariff  are  looking 
solely  to  their  own  interests,  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and 
are  not  considering  or  caring  anything  about  the  mterests  of  others. 
The  decrease  in  rates  recommended  by  Mr.  Goertner,  representing  the 
importers,  if  granted,  will  be  such  a  calamity  that  would  put  a  great 
many  factories  permanently  out  of  business  and  would  ultimately  be 
the  ruin  of  the  industry. 

I  am  making  this  plea  in  the  interests  of  American  industry  and 
American  labor,  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Schedule  B, 
glass  and  glassware,  No.  101,  be  changed  as  follows: 

Cents  per  ponnd. 
UnpollshcHl  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  not  exceeding  10 

10  by  15  inches  square li 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  IG  by  24  inches  square 2* 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  l)y  30  inches  square 2| 

Al)Ove  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  square 2| 

Al)ove  that  and  not  exceeding  30  by  40  inches  square 3| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60  inches  square 3| 

All    above 4| 

Provided,  That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass  Im- 
ported in  boxes  shall  contain  50  square  feet,  as  nearly  all  sizes  permit,  and  the 
duty  shall  be  computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass. 
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The  above  recommendation  is  made  after  a  searching  investigation, 
and  upon  the  advice  of  both  manufacturers  and  workers,  lor  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country  for  an  additional  half 
million  boxes  of  wmdow  glass,  annually,  of  poor  sizes  and  qualities, 
that  is  now  being  made  abroad  and  dumped  upon  the  American 
market,  and  which  could  and  should  be  made  by  American  workmen. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fl.  8.]  A.  L.  Faulkner, 

President^  National  Window  Glass  Workers. 


THE  W.  B.  TONES  GLASS  COMPANY,  MOROANTOWN,  W.  7A.,  REC- 
OMMENDS A  SCHEDTTLE  OF  RATES  FOR  WINDOW  GLASS. 

MoRGANTOWN,  W.  Va.,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  favor  of  the  26th,  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  the 
24th,  you  infer  that  the  committee  would  be  glad  if  I  would  send  them 
a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  window  glass  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  especially  the  labor  cost,  and  also  the  relative 
freight  rates. 

As  to  the  actual  cost  of  labor  in  Europe,  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
the  exact  figures.  We  can  only  give  it  to  you  as  we  understand  and 
learn  it  from  workmen  that  have  worked  in  Belgium  and  other 
countries  and  are  now  working  for  us. 

A  former  manufacturer,  who  carefully  investigated  the  costs  some 
years  ago  in  Europe,  informed  me  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  is  as  cheap  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe,  and  in  that  respect  roreign  manufacturers  have  no 
advantage  over  us.  But  their  system  of  manufacturing  is  very  dif- 
ferent TTom  ours,  and  their  cost  of  labor  much  less  than  the  hand 
blowing  in  this  country. 

We  learn  from  intelligent  Belgian  workmen  now  employed  by  us 
the  labor  cost  in  their  countrv,  and  we  figure  that  the  labor  cost  of  the 
average-size  50-foot  box  of  window  glass,  24  by  30,  in  Belgium 
would  be  about  44  cents.'  The  labor  cost  for  the  same  size,  single,  at 
the  present  skilled  scale  now  in  force  in  this  country,  would  be  $1.06. 
The  larger  the  size  of  glass  the  greater  the  cost  in  this  country. 

As  to  freight  rates,  we  are  informed  that  window  glass  is  used 
largely  as  baUast  in  ships,  and  can  be  put  on  the  docks  at  New  York 
and  Boston  at  a  lower  freight  rate  than  manufacturers  in  this  country 
can  do. 

In  reference  to  lowering  the  tariff  rate  on  common  window  glass, 
I  would  suggest  in  the  reduction  of  the  rate  that  is  known  as  the 
•*  Dingley  "  tariff — Schedule  B,  section  101,  as  follows : 

Sizes  not  to  exceed  10  by  16,  reduce  from  If  cents  per  pound  to  1  cent 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  16  by  24,  reduce  from  1|  cents  per  pound  to  IJ  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  24  by  30,  reduce  from  2|  cents  per  pound  to  li  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  24  by  30,  reduce  from  2|  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  30  by  40,  reduce  from  3|  cents  per  pound  to  2^  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  40  by  60,  reduce  from  3}  cents  per  pound  to  3  ccuts. 
Sizes  above,  reduce  from  4|  cents  to  3i  cents. 
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The  duty  to  be  computed  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass; 
every  invoice  of  glass  to  be  put  on  the  scales  and  weired,  and  the 
weight  of  the  boxes  to  be  deducted  therefrom.  We  find  the  weight  of 
the  empty  boxes  to  be  as  follows : 

Box  not  to  exceed  10  by  15,  deduct  8  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  16  by  24,  deduct  10  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  24  by  30,  deduct  12  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  24  by  36,  deduct  18  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  30  by  40,  deduct  20  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  40  by  60,  deduct  80  pounds. 
Sizes  above,  deduct  40  pounds. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  R.  JoNKs  Gt^ass  Compakt. 
W.  R.  JoNns,  Pretddent. 


PLATE  GLASS. 

[Paragraphs  103-107.] 

F.  7.  OOESTNES,  EEPEESENTINO  SEMON  BACHE  ft  CO.,  NEW  TORE 
Cny,  BECOMMENBS  BEBTTCTION  OF  BUTY  ON  PLATE  GLASS. 

Tuesday,  lYovcviber  34,  J 908. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  a  num- 
ber of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  importers,  and,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  them  use  the  plate  glass  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  are  consumers  in  that 
sense. 

I  want  to  say  before  I  start  that,  while  we  recommend  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  we  are  not  bigots  on  that  subject.  We  simply  say  that 
the  present  tariff,  which  was  enacted  under  the  conditions  of  twenty 
years  ago,  is  excessive  beyond  all  reason,  and  we  would  ask  for  noth- 
ing better  than  to  have  the  subject  gone  over  by  a  public  accountant 
and  a  new  tariff  drawn,  based  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  which  can  be  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  production  in  that  industry. 

Now,  shall  I  go  on  and  read  or  shall  I  cut  it  short? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  cover  all  kinds  of  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Plate  glass,  window  glass,  and  rough-rolled  ^lass. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  talking  about  all  plate  glass  or  omy  the 
smaller  size? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  to  understand  as  to  that. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  ^Ye  will  say  the  cost  of  3  to  5  foot  glass  is  now  16 
cents  at  Antwerp.  The  duty  is  10  cents,  and  the  freight  is  about  a 
cent.  The  duty  figured  on  the  ad  valorem  basis  is  63  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  the  French  glass  landed  in  New  York  is  27  cents  per  foot. 
The  present  American  selling  price  that  everybody  is  paying  at  the 
moment  is  a  little  over  14  cents.  The  25  to  50  foot  bra^et,  the 
foreign  cost  is  21  cents  and  a  little  over.  The  duty  is  35  cents,  wliich 
figures  are,  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  108  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost. 
The  cost  of  the  French  glass  laid  down  in  New  York  is  58  cents  per 
square  foot,  and  is  selling  at  the  American  factory  for  28  cents  and 
a  trifie  over,  the  whole  i)roposition  being  that  we  have  far  and  away 
more  protection  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.    They  have  charged 
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here  at  times  for  this  same  glass  that  they  now  charge  28  cents  for 
as  high  as  46  cents,  and  at  another  time  as  high  as  49^  cents.  Of 
course,  the  statement  will  be  made  that  there  are  at  present  panic 
prices,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  companies  are  running  at  full 
speed ;  they  have  not  shut  down  for  a  moment,  and  have  taken  con- 
tracts away  into  next  spring;  but  when  they  get  together  the  next 
time  we  will  see  another  46-cent  price  ahead.  On  sheet  glass  the 
proposition  is  similar,  the  glass  in  some  cases  selling  for  less  than 
the  foreign  cost,  and  in  other  cases  less  than  the  duty  on  window 
glass  of  the  kind  most  commonly  used,  the  ordinary  sort  entering 
into  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  specific  duties  figured  out 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis  run  from  a  minimum  of  89  per  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  148  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  ordinary  window  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  as  to  the  practical 
part  of  this  thing? 

Mk:.  Goertnbr.  We  have  a  schedule  of  duties  that  we  suggest  here, 
and  it  practically  amounts  to  cutting  the  present  duties  in  naif . 

Mr.  Clark.  All  along  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Gk)ERTNER.  All  aloTig  the  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  on  plate  glass,  common  glass,  and  all  sorts  of 
glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  along  the  line,  there  being  but  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  Wliat  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  revenues  which  the 
Government  receives  from  imported  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  There  might  be  a 
little  more  imported  simply  by  reason  of  increased  consumption — 
most  of  the  glass  that  is  imported  is  imported  for  special  reasons. 
The  present  tariff  is  prohibitory  so  far  as  ordinary  building  glass 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  see  that  the  Government  received  $1,045,000  in  1907. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  glass  now  imported  is  imported  because  it  is 
specially  suitable  for  certain  purposes.  It  is  not  really  in  direct  com- 
petition with  American  glass.  Most  of  the  glass  now  imported  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  mirror  plates.  The  cheapening  of  raw  material 
might  stimulate  consumption,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  slightly  lower  duties.  That  is  something  that 
is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  plate-glass  companies  are  there  now 
operating  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Ten  or  twelve. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  independent  of  each  other,  are  they? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation could  be  officially  proven,  but  practically  they  work  in  concert, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  up  to  about  a  year  ago  they  used  to  send — 
two  years  ago — quotations  were  sent  out  signed  generally  by  all  of  the 
American  plate-glass  concerns. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Because  there  is  a  market  price  upon  plate  glass, 
then  you  infer  that  there  is  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  fact  that  the  quotations  were  absolutely  iden- 
tical from  all  the  concerns.  In  former  years  a  general  circular  letter 
61318— SCHED  B— 09 35 
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of  this  sort  was  issued:  "Withdrawing  all  previous  quotations,  we 
beg  to  quote  as  follows : "  The  prices  would  follow,  and  they  would 
be  signed  in  order,  from  the  Allegheny  Plat©  Glass  Company  down. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  was  that  f 

;Mr.  GoERTNER,  Two  years  ago — ^I  am  not  certain  about  the  date. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  you  not  get  a  little  closer  than  two  jrears  ago! 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  will  file  a  circular  with  the  committee  giving  that 
information. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  was  this  46-cent  rate? 

Mr.  Goertner.  That  price  was  in  June,  1906. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  what  particular  grade  of  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  On  glazing  quality,  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes;  not  all  of  it  the  same  size? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Twenty-five  to  60  foot.  Yes;  that  was  in  June, 
1906.  And  the  49i-cent  price  is  of  February  23, 1903. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  plate  glass  abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Generally  stated,  the  difference  is  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  trade 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  trade  accepts,  but  I  am 
aslcing  you  if  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  freight  rates  at  home;  how  do  they  com- 
pare? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  American  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  in 
the  Middle  West.  He  is  about  on  even  terms  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  probably  at  a  slight  disadvantage  right  at  the  seapoi-ts 
that  have  direct  water  communication  with  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  not  freight  rates  prevail  from  abroad  to  inland 

{)laces  in  the  United  States  where  the  combination  of  water  and  in- 
and  tariff  is  less  than  the  inland  tariff  between  two  inland  places? 

Mr.  Goertner.  It  all  depends  upon 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Is  the  freight  from  Antwerp 
to  Chicago  less  than  the  freight  rate  on  the  same  article  from  New 
York  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No,  sir.  I  am  more  familiar  with  sheet-glass  rates 
than  I  am  with  plate,  but  they  bear  uniform  relation  to  each  other. 
The  lowest  rate  to  Chicago  at  the  moment  is  33  cents  in  carloads  via 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Without  any  reference  to  particular  places,  do  you 
deny  any  such  discrimination? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Any  such  discrimination?  The  freight  is  a  little 
less  than  the  combination  of  the  ocean  and  rail  rates,  but  it  is  not 
reduced  to  the  extent  as  to  make  it  less  than  the  railroad  rate  alone. 
That  was  the  case  in  some  former  years,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  reduction  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Goertner.  We  propose  a  schedule  on  plate  glass,  sizes  not 
exceeding  16  by  24,4  cents  per  square  foot;  sizes  exceeding  16  by  24 
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and  not  exceeding  24  by  30,  6  cents  per  square  foot,  and  so  on,  as 
stated  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  not  make  any  discrimination  between  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  smaller  sizes  and  larger  sizes  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  cut  it  right  in  two,  right  straight  through? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  This  is  not  quite  cut  in  two  on  sizes  exceeding  24  by 
30,  and  not  exceeding  24  by  60,  we  propose  12  cents  per  square  foot. 
The  present  duty  is  22^  cents.  Sizes  exceeding  24  by  60,  20  cents  per 
square  foot  agamst  35  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  tariff  is  cut  in  two,  as  you  suggest,  will  the 
man  who  builds  houses  get  any  advantage  or  not? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  He  would  at  times,  but  he  would  not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  he  not  get  it  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Because  that  class  of  plate  glass  is  now  selling  for 
less  than  the  duty  on  it.  It  was  even  selling  for  8  cents  a  foot  less 
than  the  maximum  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  undertook  to  get  back  to  the  46-cent  rate,  the 
consumer  would  get  the  benefit? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  They  could  not  get  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  he  get  of  this  divvy?  What  per 
cent? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  per  cent  is  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  suppose  a  case.  The  46-cent  rate,  according  to 
your  statement,  as  I  gather  it,  seems  to  be  about  the  usual  rate  at 
which  they  hold  it? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  No;  that  was  an  exceptional  rate.  The  highest 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  usual  rate  that  it  would  be  held  at 
under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  reduction  of  duty  is  15  cents.  It  is  a  little 
difficult 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way.  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  know  exactly. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  imposition  of  the  20-cent  rate  would  prevent 
the  American  factories  from  exacting  a  rate  higher  than  42  cents  at 
the  outside. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  would  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  and  the  mid- 
dleman manage  to  appropriate  all  of  that  difference,  or  would  the 
man  who  builds  the  house  get  some  advantage  from  it? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  man  who  builds  the  house  would  most  dis- 
tinctly get  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  real  fact  about  this  plate-glass  business  is  a 
fight  between  the  big  sizes  and  the  little  sizes? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  would  not  describe  it  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  does  not 
make  as  much  profit  upon  the  big  sizes  as  he  does  upon  the  little  ones, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  should  say  that  they  made  more  profit,  on  the 
whole,  on  large  sizes.    They  seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  is,  that  I  have  received 
several  letters  from  people  who  make  mirrors,  and  such  things  as 
that,  and  they  speak  particularly  about  the  small  sizes. 
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Mr.  GrOERTNER.  The  small  sizes  are  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  mirror  plates. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that;  they  would  not  take  a  piece  of 
glass  as  big  as  a  window  and  make  a  mirror  out  of  it  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  say  plate  glass  is  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  it  is  running  from  11.4  cents  for  sizes  up  to 
2  foot  8  to  32.3  cents  for  the  120-foot  glass.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
that  I  am  quite  aware  that  that  is  not  the  present  asking  price,  but 

?ractically  no  one  has  paid  the  new  prices  issued  about  two  weeks  ago. 
'hose  are  the  actual  costs  that  have  been  in  force  since  March  12. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  have  to  say  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  25  cents  per  foot  levied  on  all  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  should  object  very  strongly  to  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  would  object  strongly,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Ycs,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  amount  be  an  increase  or  a  reduction 
from  the  general  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  A  very  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  to  the  question  of  levying  a 
uniform  duty  on  all  glass  per  iooti 

Mr.  Goertner.  No;  because  the  cost  of  production  of  all  sizes  is 
not  the  same.  A  25-cent-a-foot  duty,  as  I  figure  it,  would  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  250  per  cent  ordinarily  on  the  small  size. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  would  be  prohibitory  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  present  way  the  schedule  is 
arranged  is  better  than  fixing  a  certain  rate  at  so  much  per  foot  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Absolutely ;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  trade  all  over  the  world,  and  for  a  good  reason:  The  claim  is 
very  often  made  that  each  square  foot  of  plate  glass  costs  as  much  to 
produce  as  the  next;  that  is,  that  the  manufacturer  adds  together  all 
cost  of  production,  divides  it  by  the  total  number  of  feet  produced, 
and  calls  that  an  average.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  cost  runs 
all  the  way  up  from  a  little  over  the  cost  of  the  polishing  to  the  ex- 
treme cost  on  the  large  sizes.  The  whole  point  is  that  plate  glass  is  a 
very  peculiar  manufacturing  proposition.  It  is  almost  a  raw -material 
business.  A  man  does  not  know  very  much  more  when  he  starts  to 
manufacture  plate  glass,  as  to  what  quality  he  is  going  to  get,  than 
the  farmer  knows  when  he  plants  his  seed.  It  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  fortune.  And  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  find  out  what  quality 
he  has  got  until  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  cost,  and 
I  will  give  you  some  figures  here  by  way  of  illustration.  We  will  say 
that  the  manufacturer  casts  ten  sheets  of  glass  each  10  feet  square, 
making  a  thousand  feet  nearly.  The  total  cost  of  production  of  those 
ten  sheets,  if  they  all  turned  out  perfect,  would  be,  say,  $240,  at  24 
cents  a  foot.  That  would  have  included  administrative  expense,  the 
interest  on  the  investment,  fuel,  packing,  material,  labor,  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort.  Now,  up  to  the  polishing  process  all  of  that  thou- 
sand feet  has  paid  exactly  the  same  cost,  which  we  will  call,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  18  cents  a  foot.  After  the  casting  is  completed  it 
is  discovered  that  two  sheets  have  defects  in  them,  that  they  are  not 
perfect  as  whole  sheets,  although  bv  cutting  through  tliese  defects 
it  will  be  possible  to  get  small  sheets  that  are  perfect. 
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Now,  I  contend  that  the  manufacture  of  those  smaller  sheets  really 
saves  the  manufacturer  money,  and  that  the  cost  of  those  sheets  is 
really  the  cost  of  polishing  and  nothing  else,  because  the  manufac- 
tui-er  has  already  spent  all  of  the  money  up  to  that  point.  He 
now  can  either  polish  the  glass  at  an  expenditure  of  6  cents  a  foot, 
or  throw  it  away.  Taking  the  exact  figures,  a  thousand  square 
foct — that  is,  the  original  ten  sheets,  at  18  cents — that  cost,  up  to 
the  polishing  process,  is  $180.  Then  the  polishing  of  800  feet,  at  6 
cents  per  foot,  gives  another  $48.  That  is  $228.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  the  manufacturer  is  to  go  on  and  polish  the  last  200 
feet  or  not.  Suppose  he  would  still  have  had  a  reduction  in  price 
amounting  to  12  cents  per  foot,  in  order  to  dispose  of  that — that,  on 
that  200  feet,  is  $24.  The  cost,  however,  of  polishing  those  200  feet 
is  only  $12 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  makes  a  net  profit  on  what  otherwise  he 
would  have  to  throw  away? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Exactly.  * 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore  the  rate  on  the  small  glass  should 
not  be  as  great  as  on  the  large  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Absolutely  not.  All  over  the  world  glass  has 
always  been  charged  on  that  basis,  and  price  lists  have  been  made  up 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  An  importer;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  freight  rates? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Fairly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  freight  rates  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  About  15  shillings.  On  plate  glass  it  is  about  17 
shillings  a  cubic  ton.  That  figures  out  about  18  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  marine  insurance  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Very  trifling;  I  think  about  three-eighths  of  1  per 
cent. 

^--ifr. -'Underwood.  The  railroad  freight  rate  on  plate  glass  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  other  things,  is  high,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Plate  glass  is  from  first  to  third  class  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  what  does  it  average  a  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  something  that  I  have  never  gone  into,  and 
I  could  not  even  make  a  guess.' 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  About  24  cents  in  carload  lots  and  35  cents  in  less 
than  carloads. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-four  cents  would  be  the  wholesale  rate, 
then? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  pretty  good-sized  wholesaler  that 
ever  buys  carloads  at  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  those  rates,  by 
any  means.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  rate  to  Rochester;  that 
one  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  something  like  6  and  9  cents  per  hundred 
miles  to  move  it.    Does  that  freight  rate  affect  the  foreign  product 
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going  into  western  markets  in  competition  with  the  western  glass 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Gk)ERTNER.  Almost  to  the  extent  that  it  does  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer, but,  as  1  explained  a  moment  ago,  the  through  rate  is  a 
trifle  less  than  the  combined .  local  ocean  and  rail  rate.  Take  the 
Antwerp  to  Chicago  rate  on  sheet  glass.  The  same  proposition  ap- 
plies to  the  plate,  only  with  a  little  different  figures.  The  ocean  rate 
to  New  York  is  about  15  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  40  cents,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  55  cents ;  whereas  the  through  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  is  48  cents.  There  is  a  slight  re- 
duction in  that  way,  but  it  is  trifling. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Forty-eight  and  55  cents. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  glass  manufacturers  are  located  at  different 
places  in  the  United  States.  Are  there  zones  in  which  the  freight 
rates  compel  them  to  sell  their  product  like  coal  and  such  material, 
or  can  they  all  come  into  each  other's  territory? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  In  competition  with  each  other,  or  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  each  other? 

Mr.  Goertnbr.  Well,  the  question  of  competition  of  American 
plate-glass  manufacturers  with  each  other  has  not  arisen.  No  one 
takes  that  into  calculation.    I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  put. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  consider  that  there  is  no  competition 
between  themselves? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  There  is  no  real  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  carry  the  foreign  product  into  any  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  in  competition  with  them,  or  does  the  freight 
rate  prohibit  you  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Not  only  the  freight  rate,  but  the  duty.  We  can 
never  sell  foreign  plate  glass  for  glazing  purposes  only  in  a  grade 
that  is  not  manufactured  here.  P^or  all  practical  purposes  it  is  not 
manufactured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  part  of  this  duty  is^  prohibitive  on 
certain  grades.    On  what  grades  of  glass  is  it  prohibitive? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  On  ordinary  grades  for  building  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Goertner.  Technically  speaking,  stock  sheets  of  glazing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes? 

Mr.  Goertner.  All  sizes  from  2  feet  8  inches  square  measurement 
up  to  120  square  feet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Will  you  de- 
scribe what  you  say  is  prohibitive,  what  classes  of  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Nearly  all  the  plate  glass  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  sold  in  what  is  called  stock  sheets  of  glazing  quality. 
That  is  the  glass  just  as  it  runs  from  the  polishing  table,  lliere  is 
a  standard  of  quality,  but  it  is  not  selected  for  size  in  the  least  If 
the  light  happens  to  run  16  by  21,  or  16  by  42,  or  102  by  111,  you  get 
it  just  as  it  comes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  ordinary  glass  that  the  average  house 
builder  will  put  in  the  windows? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Whenever  plate  glass  is  used. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  tliat  you  say  it  is  prohibitive! 
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Mr.  GoERTNER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "What  classes  of  glass  can  and  do  come  in  under 
this? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Good  qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  mirror 
plates.    Some  fine  glass  for  carriage  builders,  and  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  describe  to  the  reporter  the  distinction, 
technically,  between  those  two  classes  of  glass,  so  that  the  committee 
can  technically  distinguish  it? 

Mr.  Goertner.  It  could  not  be  described  to  anybody,  Mr.  Under- 
wood. I  could  not  describe  it  to  another  man  in  the  trade.  You  can 
only  point  it  out  when  the  two  classes  are  in  front  of  you.  It  is  the 
most  mtaiigible  proposition  in  the  world.    It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Take  the  sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches.  Are 
there  importers  of  that  size  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  should  say  there  were  more  in  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  I  am  not  asking  about  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Goertner.  There  is  some  glass' 16  by  24  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Large  or  small  importations?  What  would  you  say 
they  were  last  year,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  could  not  divide  it  into  brackets. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  could  not? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  the  next  bracket,  not  exceeding  24  by  30 
inches;  what  about  the  importations  in  that  bracket? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  total  importations  to  the  United 
States  last  year  are  given  as  3,600,000  square  feet,  and  a  trifle  over. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  the  brackets? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Of  all  brackets  together. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  importations  in  the  bracket  not  exceeding  16  b 
24  inches  are  1,207,000  square  feet,  and  the  16  by  24  and  not  excee*'' 
inff  24  by  30,  4,697,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Goertner.  What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1907. 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  have  my  statement  here  from  the  organ  of  the 
glass  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  Goertner.  This  is  from  this  week's  National  Glass  Budget, 
the  Saturday's  issue.  It  gives  the  importations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1908,  as  3,667,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Dalzell  is  reading  the  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  and  you  are  reading  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1908,  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  importations  for  1907  were  6,727,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  tor  all  kinds  of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  of  course,  was  the 
year  of  the  depression,  and  not  so  much  plate  glass  was  consumed  or 
imported. 

Mr.  Goertner.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  the  banner  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  under  normal 
conditions.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  1907  with  1908. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1906  ? 
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Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  was  the  biggest  year 
the  country  has  ever  fcnown  in  the  importation  of  plate  glass  sinoe 
1888.  There  were  over  seven  millions  of  feet  imported.  In  1907 
there  were  6,600,000  feet  In  1904  it  was  4,917,000  feet;  and  the 
fact  is  that  the  figures  of  importation  represent,  roughly  speaking, 
the  glass  that  the  American  plate-glass  factories  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply. It  takes  the  form  of  small  glass.  There  is  really  more  busi- 
ness in  this  country  in  a  prosperous  year  than  the  manufacturing 
facilities  can  take  care  of,  and  the  varying  importation  is  caused  by 
the  amounts  of  excess.  There  is  no  stock  on  hand,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  overproduction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  re- 
duction of  duty,  and  who  desire  to  advocate  that  side  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Excuse  me  for  just  one  moment,  but  will  vou  kindly 
have  the  proposed  schedule  of  duties  on  sheet  glass  read,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  advocate  a  reduction,  we  would 
like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
schedule  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass : 

Cents  p«r 
pound. 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 f 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24 1 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 1^ 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 1| 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 1| 

We  propose  in  addition  to  that  that  both  that  schedule  and  the  one 
proposed  for  polished  plate  shall  be  subject  to  the  further  provision 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  an  amoimt  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  On  the  others  we  make  no  specific 
recommendation. 


BBIEF  FILEB  BY  F.  7.  GOERTNER  FOR  IMPORTERS  AND  CON- 
STTMERS  OF  EUROPEAN  GLASS. 

New  York,  November  i?i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  importers  and  consumers  of  glass  of  European 
manufacture  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  para- 
graphs 101  to  107,  inclusive,  of  the  tariff  act  of  June  24,  1907. 

Even  in  1897  and  for  a  considerable  pjeriod  before  that  date  the 
rates  imposed  upon  practically  all  varieties  of  glass  were  excessive. 
Under  present  conditions  they  are  excessive  to  an  inordinate  degree; 
in  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent  prohibitory. 

Taking  up  the  schedule  for  polished  plate  glass  (paragraph  104) 
we  beg  to  submit  on  sheet  A  attached  hereto  figures  as  to  the  relative 
selling  prices  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  product.  The  figures 
used  are  average  costs  at  the  present  time  in  both  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  glass  and  apply  to  the  grade  which  constitutes  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  present  duties  figure  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  as  high  as 
198  per  cent ;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  small  sizes  not  ex- 
ceedmg  5  square  feet,  where  the  specific  duty,  figured  out  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  the  selling  price  of  American 
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polished  plate  glass  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  foreign  plate  glass  at 
the  Eiirojoean  shipping  point  without  any  duty  being  added  at  all. 

In  the  sizes  from  6  to  10  square  feet  the  selling  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican glass  is  just  about  equal  to  the  duty  alone  on  the  foreign  glass. 
On  the  sizes  above  10  square  feet  the  domestic  glass  to-day  selE  for 
less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass. 

In  our  opinion  these  figures  demonstrate  that  the  present  tariff  is 
excessive  beyond  all  reason  and  simply  offers  a  premium  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  monopoly  to  collect  extortionate  prices  from  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  behmd  the  shelter  of  the  tariff  wall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  combinations  among  the  domestic  plate- 

flass  manufacturers  have  been  formed  repeatedly.  The  last  one 
roke  up  only  in  March  of  this  year,  with  the  result  that  prices — no 
longer  artificially  maintained  at  a  high  figure— fell  35  per  cent  over- 
nignt.  If  the  present  schedule  is  reenacted,  history  will  repeat  itself 
and,  as  in  former  years,  American  plate-elass  prices  will  be  fixed  by 
a  combination  of  the  manufacturers  at  a  ngure  a  trifle  below  the  cost 
of  foreign  glass,  with  the  duty  added,  and  remain  there. 

Again,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  probably  needs  no 
protection  whatever.  Skilled  labor  does  not  enter  into  the  production 
of  plate  glass  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers 
have  the  advantage  of  very  much  cheaper  fuel  and  lumber  and  are  on 
the  whole  rather  better  equipped  with  modem  machinery  than  their 
foreign  competitors.  They  themselves  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
need  for  excessive  protection  or  for  any  protection  whatever  by  the 
fact  that  they  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers  for 
Mexican  business,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  rates 
from  the  domestic  factories  to  Mexican  points  are  higher  than  from 
Europe. 

The  present  tariff  is  an  inheritance  from  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago  and  is  based  upon  what  was  then  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
American  plate  glass.  We  submit  that  under  present  conditions,  with 
a  schedule  as  follows — 

Sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24 4  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 5  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  GO —  12  cents  ijer  square  foot 
Sizes  exceeding  24  by  60 20  cents  per  square  foot 

together  with  the  further  condition  that  in  no  case  the  specific  duty 
shall  exceed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ample  protection  will 
be  afforded  to  the  manufacturer  and  at  the  same  time  the  American 
consumers  will  also  receive  their  protection  against  possible  extortion, 
and,  further,  the  government  revenues  will  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  American  consumers  comprise  not  only  the  building  trades, 
but  a  great  variety  of  manufacturers  who  use  plate  glass  in  their 
finished  product,  for  instance,  furniture  manufacturers,  interior 
decorators,  mirror  manufacturers,  builders  of  carriages,  railway  cars, 
and  steamships,  fixture  manufacturers,  show-case  makers,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Taking  up  the  duties  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window  glass  (paragraph  101),  which  variety  of  glass  is  used  in  the 
cheapest  structures  in  this  country  and  is  strictly  a  necessity  of  life, 
the  present  tariff  affords  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  that  on  plate 
glass.    In  this,  a  cheaper  article,  in  which  an  increased  cost  bears 
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most  hardly  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  the  present 
tariff  will  average  about  100  per  cent  or  more,  figuring  upon  the 
ordinary  window  glass,  which  comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  consumption. 

We  submit  figures  on  memorandum  B  attached.  ^  Here  again,  as 
in  plate  glass,  many  sizes  are  selling  currently  on  this  side  in  Amer- 
ican ghiss  for  less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass,  and  that  such 
a  prohibitory  tariff  as  is  now  in  force  is  absolutely  unnecessary  is 
obvious  at  a  glance. 

In  fact,  there  is  much  less  need  for  excessive  protection  on  win- 
dow glass  than  on  almost  any  product  of  the  United  States.  Fully 
half  of  the  window  glass  consumed  in  this  country,  this  half  being 
something  over  3,000,000  boxes  of  50  feet  each,  has  for  the  last  five 
years  been  made  by  patented  machinery  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
one  corporation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing 
machine-made  glass,  as  compared  with  hand-made  glass  such  as  is 
imported,  is  very  small,  no  skilled  workmen  such  as  blowers,  gather- 
ers, or  snappers  being  required. 

Since  window  glass  has  been  made  by  machinery  iu  this  country 
not  only  have  the  wages  of  blowers,  gatherers,  and  snappers  in  the 
hand-producinff  factories  been  reduced  by  considerably  over  50  per 
cent,  but  the  selling  price  of  all  window  glass  has  been  dictated  prac- 
tically by  the  people  in  control  of  the  machine  product. 

Knowledge  of  tne  exact  cost  of  producing  window  glass  by  machine 
is  naturally  only  known  to  the  manufacturers,  but  these  manufac- 
turers themselves  must  aclmowledge  that  they  are  not  in  need  of 
governmental  assistance. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  schedule  on  unpol- 
ished cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass: 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 f  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24 1  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 1|  cents  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 li  cents  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 If  cents  per  pound. 

together  with  a  further  provision,  the  same  as  in  polished  plate 
glass,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  an  amount  eaual 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  submit  that  such  a  scheaule 
would  still  offer  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Regarding  the  duties  on  fluted,  ribbed^  rough,  or  rolled  plate,  etc 
(paragraph  103),  a  very  brief  statement  is  sufficient: 


American  manufactureri' telling 
prices. 

Daty. 

One-olghth  Inch  thick 

Throe-sixteenths  Inch  thick 

Ouo-lourth  Inch  thick —    

8  cents  per  square  foot 

4  cents  per  square  foot 

5i  cents  per  square  foot 

3}  cents  per  square  foot. 
4|  cents  per  square  foot. 
6  oents  per  square  foot. 

This  variety  of  glass  is  selling  in  European  markets  at  prices  not 
less  than  the  American  manufacturers'  prices,  and  we  submit,  there- 
fore, that  a  duty  not  exceeding  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  would  be 
ample  protection  here  also. 

Kegarding  cylinder  and  crown  glass  polished  (paragraph  102)  this 
article  is  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all  and  never  has  been. 
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The  present-  rates  of  duty  are  not  so  inordinately  excessive  as  in  the 
other  schedules,  but  are  nevertheless  based  upon  conditions  of  two 
decades  ago  and  should  be  reduced  as  follows : 

Sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24 3  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 4  cents  per  square  foot. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30 10  cents  per  square  foot 

Bearding  mirror  plates  (paragraph  105)  the  present  schedule  is 
baseaupon  an  additional  protection  of  3  cents  per  square  foot  above 
the  protection  accorded  to  plate  glass.  A  revised  schedule  for  this 
paragraph  should  follow  the  lines  of  the  revised  schedule  which  we 
propose  on  polished  plate  glass. 

Memorandum  A. 
Polished  plate  glass. 


Sizes. 


Foreign 
cost  per 
square  foot 
f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp. 


Duty 

per  eqaare 

foot. 


Duty 
eqnali  per- 
centage of 
glass 
valao. 


Cost  for- 
eign plate 
glass,  duty 
and  freight 

paid  to 

New  York, 

per  squaif 

foot. 


Average 

selling 

prices 

American 

polished 

plate  glass. 


Not  exceeding  2  feet  8  inches 

Kxceeding  2  feet  8  inches,  not  exceeding 

5  square  feet 

Exceeding  6  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

7  square  feet 

Exceeding  7  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

10  square  feet 

Bxceedinir  10  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

12  square  feet 

Bxceedinff  12  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

26  square  feet 

Exceeding  26  square  feet»  not  exceeding 

60  square  feet 

Exoeedlnijr  60  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

100  square  feet... - — — ... 

Exceeding  100  square  feet,  not  exceed- 

120  square  feet 


10.0077 
.1600 
.1600 
.1772 
.1772 
.1068 
.2141 
.2284 


10.06 
.10 


.86 
.86 


Percent. 
82 

68 

140 

127 

108 

178 

168 

168 

188 


10.1877 
.27 
.806 
.416 
.641 
.661 
.670 
.608 
.618 


10.114 
.142 


.276 
.275 


.286 
.828 


Memorandum  B. 
Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass. 


SINGLE  THICK. 


Sizes. 


box  of  60  °*^?J?t 
feet.  *"*• 


Duty 
equals  per- 
centage of 
foreign 

cost. 


Oost.duty. 
and  freight 

paid  to 
New  York. 


Selling 

prices  of 

American 

glass. 


Not  exceedin 
Exceeding  10 
Exceeding  14 
Exceeding  16 
Exceeding  20 
Exceeding  24 
Exceeding  24 
Exceeding  80 
Exeeeding  80 
Exceeding  80 


g  10  by  16.. 
by  16.  not 
by  20,  not 
by  24.  not 
by  80,  not 
by  80.  not 
by  36,  not 
by  40,  not 
by  60,  not 
by  64 


exceeding  14  by  20.. 
exceeding  16  by  24_. 
exceeding  20  by  30.. 
exceeding  24  by  30.. 
exceeding  24  by  86.. 
exceeding  30  by  40.. 
exceeding  30  by  60.. 
exceeding  SO  by  64.. 


10.88 
.06 
.96 
1.23 
1.82 
1.82 
1.40 
1.63 
1.65 


10.72 
.96 
.96 
1.24 
1.24 
1.60 
1.76 
2.02 
2.02 


Percent. 

81 
108 
108 
101 

04 
114 
126 
132 
132 


91.72 
2.04 
2.04 
2.68 
2.67 
2.0S 
8.27 
8.66 
8.78 


11.14 
1.20 
1.26 
1.82 
1.85 
1.40 
1.61 
1.78 
1.88 
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Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass — Ck>iitinued. 
DOUBLE  THICK. 


Sizee. 


Not  ezeeedtng  10  by  15. 
ExceeflinflT  10  by  15,  not 
ExcoedinfT  14  by  20,  not 
Exceeding  16  by  24,  not 
Exceeding  20  by  30,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  SO,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  86,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  40,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  54.  not 
Exceeding  30  by  60,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  64,  not 
Exceeding  SO  by  70 


exceetling 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 


14  by  20-. 
16  by  24. 
20  by  30.. 
24  by  30.. 
24  by  86.. 
80  by  40.. 
80  by  54.. 
30  by  60.. 
SO  by  64.. 
30  by  70-. 


Foreign 

cost  per 

box  of  50 

feet. 


$1.24 
1.83 
1.33 
1.85 
1.78 
1.78 
1.91 
2.10 
2.28 
2.77 
8.24 
8.87 


Duty  per 

box  of  50 

feet. 


91.10 
1.50 
1.60 
1.00 
1.90 
2.80 
2.70 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 


Duty 
eqaals  per- 
centage of 

foreign 
cost 


Per  cent, 
89 
US 
US 
115 
107 
120 
141 
148 
185 
118 
96 
80 


Cost,  duty, 
and  freigbt 

paid  to 
New  York 


92.« 
2.98 
2.98 
3.70 
3.63 
4.23 
4.78 
5.35 
5.54 
6.02 
6.50 
7.18 


SelllDf 

prices  of 

American 

glass. 


91.51 
l.« 
1.77 
1.97 
1.99 
2.0S 
2.17 
2,37 
2.42 
2.<B 
t.6S 
8.19 


Semon  Bache  &  Co., 
Seigmond  J.  Bach,  President^ 

New  York. 
Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company, 
By  E.  A.  Hills,  Director^ 


Benjamin  Griffen, 
D.  A.  Vanhorne  &  Co., 
TuEO.  W.  Morris  Co., 
Bendit,  Drey  &  Co., 
Jacques  Kahn, 

John  Lucas  &  Co., 
Caspar  W.  Briggs, 

ScHRENK  &  Co., 

Jul.  J.  GiBiAN,  Secretary^ 


Boston. 


New  York. 

Philadelphicu 

Hoboken. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  I.  CLATTSE,  OF  PITTSBUEO,  PA.,  PRESIDEHT  OF 
THE  PITTSBTTEO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANT,  RELATIVE  TO  PLATE 
GLASS  CLASSIFICATION. 

Tuesday,  November  S4y  J908. 
Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  imports  of  plate  jglass  that  have  taken  place  under 
paragraph  104  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  which  you  will  note  have  in- 
creased enormously,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  bill  made  a 
slight  increase  in  the  rate  on  the  first  two  brackets.  The  imports  for 
the  various  years  under  this  tariff  have  been  as  follows: 
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Up  to  16  by 

24  (duty  8 

cents). 

Up  to  24  by 

80  (duty  10 

oentfl). 

Up  to  24  by 

60  (duty  22i 

cents). 

All  over  24 

by  60  (duty 

85  cents). 

Total. 

1896. 

180©_    _                      _           

Fett. 

j         •22,049 

I           26.408 

74.704 

105,323 

832,782 

382.233 

661,720 

567,898 

682.597 

1,050,313 

1,207,576 

Feet. 

»1S8.065 

802,704 

885,096 

428.214 

1,475,244 

1.545.802 

8.294,124 

2,442,960 

4.323,000 

6,178,212 

4,577.050 

Feet. 

}        112,969 

404.674 
800,077 
705.300 
940,016 
1,101,173 
811.310 
792,579 
806,294 
741,947 

Feet. 

6.666 

60.738 
145.611 
724,724 
1,329,455 
1,102,112 
505,195 
205,448 
164.416 
180,913 

Feet. 
606,886 
925,212 

1900- 

1,048,826 

1901 

8.288,060 

1902    _          _      

4,204.406 

1903... — 

6,299,188 

1904 

1905 

1806    -_ 

4,417,857 
6,064,288 
7,291,285 

1907    _ 

6,707,496 

"Duty  5  cents. 


*  Duty  8  cents. 


Mr.  Needham.  I  understood  the  last  witness  to  say  that  the  impor- 
tations exist  wholly  of  the  character  of  glass  not  manufactured  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  should  hardly  want  to  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  last  witness,  and  that  is  one  of  them 
I  would  not  want  to  be  responsible  for.  That  is  not  a  fact.  The  glass 
imported  is  not  of  a  class,  of  a  kind,  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  will  all  find 
a  copy  of  this  brief  upon  their  desks. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Wilson  bill  materially  reduced  the  rates  on  the 
two  highest  brackets,  and  this  was  not  restored. 

You  will  note  that  the  increase  in  imports  did  not  become  material 
until  the  year  1901.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  beginning 
with  the  year  1900  there  has  been  almost  a  constant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  due  to  the  advance  in  wages  and 
the  increased  cost  of  materials  entering  into  the  product,  which  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  to  the  further  fact 
that,  beginning  at  about  that  time,  the  railroads  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines  began  to  issue  through 
rates  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  all  of  the  inland  points  of  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which  were  very  much  less  than  were 
charged  upon  plate  glass  of  domestic  production.  This  competition 
became  so  acute  that  a  plate-glass  works  located  at  Antwerp  could 
have  distributed  its  product  in  the  United  States  at  lower  average 
freight  rates  than  one  located  at  Pittsburg.  To  be  more  specific,  the 
rate  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  materially  less  than  the 
rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  We  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  this  condition,  and  finally 
brought  action  against  the  railroads,  but  the  commission  after  long 
delay,  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  they  were  helpless  to  give 
us  relief  in  the  matter.  Just  at  the  present  moment  the  railroads 
have  advanced  the  rates  on  imported  glass,  but  they  are  in  position 
to  lower  the  rates  aj^ain  at  any  time  that  the  movement  of  their  empty 
equipment  inland  irom  the  seaboard  makes  it  expedient  for  them  to 
do  so.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  is  in  effect  equivalent 
to  a  partial  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

We  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  imports  in  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22^  cents  per  foot  duty,  which,  you 
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will  note,  have  grown  until  they  are  about  equal  to  the  entire  im- 
ports in  all  brackets  in  the  years  1898  and  1899,  and,  in  fact,  in  some 
years  have  surpassed  them."  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  conclusive  that 
a  duty  of  22^  cents  per  foot  is  not  sufficient  to  shut  out  imports. 

How  has  the  foreigner  been  able  to  pay  22^  cents  per  foot  duty 
and  sell  his  glass  in  this  market?  Because  it  costs  nim  half  (oV 
less)  as  much  to  build  a  factory,  and  when  once  built  he  operates  it 
at  one-third  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection  we  think  it  proper  to  reconsider  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  present  tariff  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  for  projtectiop  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  it  costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  as  a 
large  one.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  production  of  small  sizes  is 
just  as  great,  proportionately,  as  it  is  of  large,  and,  in  fact,  the  losses 
in  the  works  which  surround  the  production  of  small  sizes  are  in 
many  respects  greater  than  exist  in  the  manufacture  of  larger  sizes. 
The  production  of  small  sizes  during  the  operation,  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  product  reaches  the  warehouse,  is  largely  contingent 
upon  accidents,  breakage,  and  poor  results,  rather  than  to  design. 
It  should  also  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  cost  of  production, 
both  here  and  abroad,  is  figured  and  can  be  figured  onh'  as  so  much 
per  foot,  irrespective  of  size  produced,  and  that  a  tariff,  to  be  prop- 
erly and  uniformly  protective,  should  be  a  flat  rate  per  foot  on  ^ 
sizes,  irrespective  of  dimension. 

The  German  tariff,  which  is  credited  with  having  been  made  very 
carefully  and  after  a  scientific  consideration  of  all  the  problems  in- 
volved, abandoned  the  method  of  having  a  graduated  scale  and 
adopted  a  flat  tariff,  which  they  impose  on  all  plate  glass,  irrespec- 
tive of  size.    Austria  and  Spain  have  similar  tariffs. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  stated  that  all  tariffs  were 
graded  the  same  as  that  in  force  in  this  country.  Italy  and  France 
still  have  tariffs  based  iipon  a  scale  of  schedules  in  which,  however, 
there  is  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty,  so  that  we  think 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  present  schedules  have  been  out- 
grown. The  Republican  platform  had  no  thought  of  plate  glass  or 
any  other  individual  American  product;  it  laid  down  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, which  fully  meets — as  all  broad  principles  should — the  condi- 
tions surrounding  our  industry,  i.  e.,  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  rep- 
resent substantially  the  difference  in  cost  between  domestic  and 
foreign  production  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  There  is  no 
way  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  plate-glass  industry  except  by  im- 
posing a  flat  rate  which  shall  apply  to  all  plate  glass,  irrespective  of 
size.    The  character  of  the  imports  that  have  taken  place  during  the 

f)ast  eleven  years  very  graphically  illustrates  the  failure  of  the  6ing- 
ey  tariff  to  meet  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  last  Republican  plat- 
form. We  are  ready  to  have  a  reduction  in  the  35-cents-per-foot  rate 
of  duty  if  the -principle  of  a  flat  rate  be  adopted.  The  imports  show 
that  at  8  cents  and  10  cents  per  foot  dutv  they  have  grown  enormously 
during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  that  while  the  imports  for  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22 J  cents  per  foot  duty,  have  not 
increased  proportionately,  our  glass  is  still  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  foreign  glass  at  that  rate,  and  that  a  new  tariff  imposing  a  flat 
rate  of  duty  sliould,  in  no  event,  be  less  than  22^  cents  per  foot.     In 
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fact,  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  platform,  it  should  be  higher  than  that  figure. 

A  flat  rate  of  22^  cents  involves  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
all  glass  from  10  to  250  square  feet  in  area ;  it  involves  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  from  5  to  10  square  feet  in  area,  and  asks 
for  an  advance  only  on  glass  under  5  sauare  feet  in  area. 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  glass  is  used  up  to  250  square  feet  in  area, 
not  up  to  120  square  feet  in  area,  as  the  other  gentleman  stated. 

Let  us  next  understand  that  two-thirds  of  the  glass  consumed  in 
this  country  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area,  and,  next,  that  t)n  this 
two-thirds,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  American  manufacturers  have  never 
made  any  money.  While  some  of  this  glass  required  for  special  pur- 
poses yields  a  fair  price,  bv  far  the  greater  part  has  been  sold  at  an 
actual  large  loss,  so  that  all  the  money  made  m  the  industry  has  been 
made  out  of  the  glass  required  over  10  square  feet  in  area.  This 
is  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  the  sales.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
serious  protest  against  our  proposal  from  the  consumers  of  small 
glass,  but  by  what  application  of  the  square  deal  should  they  expect 
or  demand  that  they  should  have  their  requirements  supplied  at  a 
dead  loss  to  the  producer? 

For  the  reasons  above  given  the  profits  of  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers, notwithstanding  the  years  or  enormous  prosperity  through 
which  we  have  passed,  clearly  indicate  that  they  have  not  shared  m 
it,  as  have  most  other  industries.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  con- 
cerned, our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  have  been  very 
meager  indeed,  after  taking  into  account  the  very  large  depreciation 
charges  which  we  have  made  and  which  are  necessarily  incident  to 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  We  can  not,  of  course,  speak  for  the 
large  number  of  other  parties  engaged  in  the  business,  but  we  venture 
the  statement  that,  taken  collectively,  they  have  made  little  or  no 
money.  There  are  now  eleven  other  manufacturers  besides  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  While  some  among  these  eleven  manufacturers 
have  no  doubt  made  some  money,  many  of  them  have  lost  money; 
so  that  the  net  returns  to  them  as  a  whole  has  been  very  meager. 

In  contrast  with  this  the  industry  abroad,  and  particularly  in  Bel- 
gium, has  never  been  so  prosperous.  Favored  by  their  Government, 
which  permits  and  encourages  pooling  and  trade  agreements,  they 
have  been  able  to  maintain  very  profitable  prices  for  any  markets 
which  they  could  control,  and  tnis  in  turn  strengthens  them  should 
they  at  any  time  wish  to  make  a  dumping  ground  of  our  market, 
which  thev  have  frequently  done.  There  have  been  times  within  the 
history  oi  the  Dingley  tariff  when  the  French  manufacturers  were 
selling  plate  glass  in  this  country  at  60  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
receiving  for  similar  glass  for  their  home  market.  Naturally,  we 
have  no  hopes  of  being  m  position  to  export  plate  glass. 

Such  a  change  as  we  desire  would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  paragraph  No.  102,  covering  cylinder  and  crown 
glass,  polished ;  and  also  paragraph  105,  covering  cast  polished  plate 
glass,  silvered,  cylinder  and  crown  glass,  silvered,  and  looking-glass 
plates;  and  a  small  portion  of  paragraph  112,  covering  mirrors  not 
exceeding  144  square  inches;  otherwise  importers  would  evade  the 
proposed  tariff  by  bringing  in  large  imports  under  these  paragraphs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  that  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  has  had  upon  the  importation  of  German  looking-glass 
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plates.  These  formerly  came  into  the  country  for  the  most  part  sil- 
vered, but  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  they  have  practically 
all  come  in  under  paragraph  102  as  unsilvered  plates,  and  have  been 
silvered  in  this  country  because  of  the  very  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
imposed  under  this  paragraph.  This  shows  beyond  question  that 
the  duty  should  be  raised  proportionately  to  correspond  with  the  duty 
on  silvered  plates. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  What  effect  will  this  have  upon 
the  government  revenues?  That,  of  course,  can  not  be  definitely 
predicted,  because  it  can  not  be  foreseen  what  changes  in  the  cost  oi 
production  and  in  the  market  conditions  abroad  may  take  place.  It 
IS  not  inconceivable  that  the  Belgians,  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
labor  employed  by  anyone  in  the  industry,  might  again  use  this 
country  as  a  dumping  ground  and  thus  more  than  hold  their  own, 
even  at  the  increased  rate  of  duty  imposed,  in  which  event  the  gov- 
ernment revenues  would  be  very  greatly  increased  from  this  source. 
Even  if  the  imports  should  be  materially  decreased,  the  increased  rate 
of  duty  might  and  probably  would  maintain  the  revenue  at  about  the 
same  amount  the  Government  has  been  receiving  therefrom.  But 
even  if  the  government  revenues  from  this  source  should  be  mate- 
rially reduced,  we  feel  that  our  industry  has  suffered  severely  for  the 
sake  of  providing  government  revenue  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
fair  to  us.  Let  this  burden,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  shifted  to  othei-s 
who  have  been  more  favored  than  we  have  been. 

All  of  which  we  most  respectfully  submit  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  state- 
ment made  this  morning  that  a  few  years  ago  the  plate  manufacturers 
of  this  countrjr  issued  a  statement  over  their  signature  fixing  the  price 
of  plate  glass  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  our  company,  sir.    I  can  not  speak  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
others  issued  such  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  here ;  they  can  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  furnish  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  here ;  some  of  them  will  be  heard.  I  do  not 
care  to  speak  for  them,  because  it  is  not  my  affair.  But  I  want  to 
say  there  is  no  combination  whatever  among  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers.   There  is  absolutely  open  competition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  twelve  all  told — eleven  others  besides  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 
never  signed  the  paper  which  the  former  witness  referred  to? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  am  sure  they  never  signed  that  paper  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  they  sign  any  similar  paper,  then  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  joint  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  company,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such 
paper  as  he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  to  the  committee  what  the  joint  action 
was  that  has  been  taken  by  the  plate-glass  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  there  have  been  times  when  they  have  tried  to 
put  up  prices.    About  three  or  four  years  ago  an  extraordinary  de- 
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mand  spmng  up,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  took  the  initio tive 
in  advancing  prices  because  of  the  demand,  and  others  fell  in  line. 
But  there  is  free  competition  among  the  manufacturers  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  that  time  there  was  an  agreement  made  with 
reforcnce  to  the  fixing  of  prices? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  may  have  been  such  an  agreement  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  your  company  a  party  to  such  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  pnrties  to 
an  attempt  to  maintain  prices,  but  they  have  never  been  maintained 
so  far  as  I  know.  There  have  been  various  efforts,  but  always  un- 
successful. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  effort? 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  by  a  witness  that  on 
the  ordinary  plate  glass  for  windows,  and  so  forth,  the  American 
producers  control  absolutely  the  market  What  do  you  say  as  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  is  correct  There  is  no  glass  imported 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  So  far  as  glazing  glass  is  concerned  I  would  say  that 
practically  there  is  no  glazing  glass  imported.  It  is  also  true  that 
so  far  as  the  glazing  quality  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  are  not 
availing  themselves  or  the  present  duty.  The  gentleman  stated  the 
truth  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  selling  as  high  as  the 
present  duty  would  let  you  sell? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive,  and  a  non- 
revenue  paying  duty,  practically? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  prohibitive  so  long  as  we  are  ready  to  sell  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  our  production  at  less  than  cost,  and  that  we  have 
always  done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  class  of  glass  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  on  which  the  Government  is  petting  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  largely  used  for  mirror  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  way  to  technically  distinguish  be- 
tween the  glass  that  is  used  for  window  purposes,  the  ordinary  glaz- 
ing glass,  and  that  used  for  mirror  purposes? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  difficult  to  go  into  the  finer  distinctions 
on  the  part  of  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  mnttor,  but  I  think  anyone 
with  glass  before  tliem  could  easily  di«^tingiii?h  the  difference.  Tlicre 
are  some  finer  distinctions  that  would  be  hard  for  a  novice  to  under- 
stand, 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  glass  at 
your  factory,  the  run  of  the  factory,  per  foot? 

Mr.  Clause.  Glass  in  this  country,  taking  a  period  of  years,  those 
jnst  last  past,  and  cliJirofing  a  very  reasonable  doprecintion  charge,  an 
actual  depreciation  charge  at  that,  one  that  has  actually  been  made,  is 
dightly  in  excess  of  32  cents  per  foot. 

Sir.  Underwood.  That  is  the  run  of  the  mill;  the  run  of  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  class  laid  down  in  New  York 
Harbor,  imported  glass,  with  the  duty  added,  the  same  glass  that  you 
make  in  America? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  a  general  question  that  can  not  be  answered 
that  way.  I  think  I  can  give  you  information  which  is  more  in  the 
line  with  what  you  want  by  stating  that  it  costs  about  14  cents  a  foot 
to  produce  glass  in  Belgium.  Now,  the  rates  of  duty,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  size,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  make  l«foot  of 
glass  there  as  another. 

lilr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  that  includes  polishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  all  the  charges  for  depreciation^ 
the  office  charges,  capital,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  include  any  interest  on  the 
capital.    Neither  did  the  figure  that  I  gave  you  include  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  your  factory  per  foot 
of  glass? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  could  not  state,  but  I  can  state  that  in  a  general  way 
we  pay  something  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  state  that  from  your  information  or  from 
hearsay  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  examined  the  wage  scales  of  Belgium  t 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  know  what  they  are  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  works  in  Belgium ;  therefore  wo 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  information  you  state  that  the  difference 
in  the  wage  scales  is  about  one  to  three? 

Mr.  Clause.  Something  over  three  to  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  a  foot  of  glass  in  your  mill,  which  costs  32 
cents,  how  much  of  that  is  wages;  how  much  is  charged  against  that 
foot  of  glass  for  interest,  or  for  betterments,  machinery,  improve- 
ments, and  office  charges?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  it  is  wage 
and  other  charges? 

Mr.  Clause.  This  is  going  very  much  more  into  detail  than  I  could 
give  you  from  such  records  as  I  have  with  me;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
records  are  not  kept;  that  is,  our  total  cost  does  not  show  what  part 
of  that  cost  is  represented  by  labor,  although  in  a  general  way  labor 
represents  close  to  50  per  cent  of  cost.  But  we  make  no  statement 
which  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  analysis  that  you  are  mentioning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  you  can  have  the  information  before 
you,  you  would  state  that  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  represented  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  current  analysis  that  is  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  your  Belgium  factory, 
the  14  cents  in  the  Belgium  factory,  represents  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  I  can  not  tell;  that  is,  I  have  never  looked  at 
the  Belgian  problem  from  that  standpoint;  I  have  never  analyzed 
the  Belgian  cost  sheet  from  that  standpoint.  But  the  total  cost  is  as 
I  state  to  you  and  the  rate  of  wages  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr!  Underwood.  You  can  not  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
productivity  of  the  American  workmen  as  compared  with  the  Bel- 
gian workmen? 
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Mr.  Clause.  No.  They  have  better  labor  there  than  we  have  here 
for  the  reason  that  the  industry  has  been  located  there  almost  from 
the  beginning.  I  think  that  it  originated  in  France,  and  from  there 
was  transplanted  to  Belgium.  The  labor  has  been  employed  there 
for  many  years,  and  we  have  been  most  seriously  embarrassed  in  this 
country  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  take 
on  Italian  and  Slav  labor  largely,  men  who  can  not  speak  English, 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  business.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  hard  to  keep  down  the  losses  from  breakage  in  the  works,  be- 
cause those  men  are  not  as  familiar  with  this  kind  of  manufacture  as 
the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Belgian  works. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  feet  of  glass  run  to  a  ton? 

Mr.  Clause.  Plate  glass  weighs  about  3^  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  when  boxed  it  runs  from  a  fraction  over  4  pounds  to  6  pounds. 
per  square  foot,  the  case  adding  that  additional  weight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  use  the  long  or  the  short  ton  in  your  cal- 
culations? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  short  ton.    But  we  do  not  figure  per  ton  at  all, 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  getting  at  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  always  per  hundred,  not  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  hundred  pounds  would  have  about  20  square 
feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Antwerp  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  going 
to  follow  me  will  give  you  some  freight  rates;  but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  rates  on  freight,  during  the  times  that  the  railroads  were 
making  decided  discriminations,  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  were  35 
cents,  whereas  the  rate  of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  was  89 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  continued  now? 

Mr.  Clause.  Noj  that  has  been  very  recently  withdrawn.  They 
tr©  now  quoting  higher  rates,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  gettmg  back  to  the  other  rate  at  any  time  that  their  movement 
of  empty  equipment  to  inland  points  again  makes  that  advisable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  freight  moving  to  the  seaboard  than  is 
coming  back,  and  the  railroads  have  a  very  large  empty  equipment 
going  back  from  the  seaboard  most  of  the  time,  though  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  so  large ;  and  the  defense  they  made  was  that  this  equip- 
ment was  going  back  empty,  that  it  did  not  produce  any  revenue,  and 
whatever  they  could  get  out  of  this  foreign  business  in  hauling  back 
the  empty  equipment  was  just  so  much  gain.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  if  the  plate-glass  works  had  been  placed  at  New  Orleans,  or 
up  on  the  eastern  seaboard  at  Newport  News,  or  at  New  York,  that 
the  full  rates  would  have  been  charged  on  that  domestic  glass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact  myself,  in  some  other 
things. 

Mr.  Clause.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  had  the  works  been  located  at 
Antwerp — ^I  will  say  they  are  located  a  short  distance  from  there, 
but  I  could  not  make  a  comparison  beyond  that.  We  did  make  full 
comparison  of  the  rates  from  Antwerp  to  all  points  of  consumption 
in  tie  United'States,  and  the  rates  from  Pittsburg  to  similar  points 
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and  the  average  of  the  foreign  rates  was  lower  than  the  average  of 
the  domestic  rates  of  freight. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  has  been  true  up  to  within  a  very  few  months 
ago. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  When  was  it  that  you  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  done  that  repeatedly.  Tlie  final  decision 
rendered  by  the  Intci-state  Commerce  Commission  was  rendered,  I 
think,  last  year. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  It  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  decided. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  been  rendered 
affirming  the  rate  or  rejecting  the  foreign  duty? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  you  to  give  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  laying  down  that  class 
of  glass  in  New  York  Harbor,  if  I  could.  If  you  liavcn't  got  it,  of 
course  I  will  call  upon  somebody  else  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know  it,  neither  do  I  know  whether  they 
charge  the  same  ocean  rates  when  they  haul  it  to  New  York  that  tliey 
do  when  they  haul  it  inland.  The  division  of  the  two  rates  is  fi-e- 
quently  different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  about  your  business.  How  much 
capital  have  you  got  invested  in  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company! 

Mr.  Clause.  Our  capital  is  $17,500,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  money  actually  invested, 
originally  invested,  or  does  it  represent  money  and  water,  or  profits 
reinvested  and  stock  issued  upon  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  capital  was  $10,000,000  without  water. 
There  was  no  water  then,  and  there  has  never  been  any  water  in  the 
stock  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  At  the  time  the  consoli- 
dation took  place,  or  prior  to  that  time,  there  were  several  efforts  made 
to  consolidate,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  injecting  water.  There 
were  certain  gentlemen  connected  with  the  enterprise,  Mr.  John 
Pitcairn  being  the  most  prominent  among  them,  who  positively  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  enterprise  if  it  contemplated 
the  injection  of  water;  and  it  was  consolidated  without  water.  Since 
that  time  we  have  made  two  increases  of  capital  in  cash  actually  paid 
in,  the  first  being  two  millions  and  a  half  and  the  second  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Practically  all  of  it  is  represented  by  other  interests 
of  the  company  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  not  made  out  of  improvements  made  by 
profits  and  issuing  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  the  se^en  and  one-half  million  dollars  was  paid 
in;  every  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVlien  was  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg 
Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  organization  was  made  in  1895. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  that  time  have  you  any  bonds  outstanding? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  preferred  stock? 
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Mr.  Clause.  A  little  preferred  stock  that  dates  away  back  in  the 
original  organization  of  the  company;  $150,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  Which  bears  what  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  bears  12  per  cent.  You  see,  it  only  takes  $18,000 
a  year  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  UNnERwooD.  What  rate  of  interest  have  you  paid  on  the 
$17,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  Taking  the  history  of  the  company  from  its  organi- 
zation in  181)5,  the  total  dividends  paid  during  the  entire  time  are 
equivalent  to  just  a  fraction  under  4 J  per  cent.  We  have  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  in  the  meantime  which  is  equivalent  to  about  3J  per 
cent  more,  so  that  the  total  for  that  period  has  been  8  per  cent ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  that  money  has  not  been  made — very  little — in 
the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

The  company  has  a  very  large  and  profitable  business.  It  has  for- 
tunately been  very  successful,  but  it  has  been  a  question  more  or  less 
of  good  management.  We  have  other  advantages;  we  have  fine  coal 
and  gas  properties.  We  have  the  branch-house  system,  which  has 
been  a  revenue  contributor,  and  our  Belgian  works  have  been  much 
more  profitable  than  those  operated  in  the  United  States.  We  secure 
revenue  from  auxiliary  sources. 

Air.  Underwood.  Have  Uiese  auxiliary  sources  sometimes  met  with 
losses? 

Mr.  Clausr.  Yes,  sir ;  some  things  that  one  undertakes  do  not  prove 
successful,  and  at  other  times  they  do.  There  are  always  losses  in 
any  business. 

Mr.  Undeiiavood.  Eliminating  the  auxiliaries  from  your  glass  busi- 
ness, you  say  they  have  been  successful  since  1895. 

Mr.  Clause.  If  we  had  to  be  content  with  all  we  have  made  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  glassware  since  1895  I  would  not  be  in  business 
to-day. 

Mr.  Untdjsrwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  has  made  a  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Clafse.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  yours  a  representative  plant?  Do  your  com- 
fctitors  contend  that  it  is  better  or  worse  than  others? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  say  it  is  worse.  ^  I  do  not  know  how  many  have 
done  better.    Quite  a  number  may  have  done  worse. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  this 
product  was  about  half  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Clause.^  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  fixed  the  cost  of  production  at  32  cents? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I 
understand  that  some  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  all,  feel  that  a  larger 
charge  for  interest  on  investment  and  a  reasonable  charge  for  surplus 
coula  properly  be  made.  Those  figures  have  not  been  included.  With 
those  figures  included  it  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  think  that  discrepancy  or  difference 
should  be  made  up  by  improving  your  own  skill  rather  than  by  taxa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clause.  Tliose  figures  are  not  included. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  50  per  cent  of  32  cents 
per  foot  would  be  the  labor  cost. 
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Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  to  figure  it  I  have  not, 
however,  the  actual  ngures.  It  has  always  been  considered  in  the 
plate-glass  works  as  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  com- 
pares to  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  8. 

Mr.  Clause.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  rates  of  wages  that 
we  pay  are  more  than  three  times  the  rates  that  they  pay- 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  a  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  You 
stated  that  the  wages  paid 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  be  at  the  rate  of  1  to  8. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  I  must  have  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  you  stated  the  cost 
of  wages  here  and  abroad  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3 1 

Mr.  Clause.  I  take  it  that  you  intend  your  question  to  be  as  to 
whether  16  cents  a  foot  is  the  cost  and  whether  it  would  not  be  one- 
third  of  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  that  that  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  a  difference  of  8  cents  between  the  rate  of 
wages  there  and  the  rate  here. 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  I  think  your  arithmetic  is  a  little  at  fault. 
One-third  of  16  would  be  5^. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  and  a  third  from  16  would  leave  lOf. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  6i  cents  and  16 — ^that  is  to  say,  10| ;  yet  you  want  a  duty 
of  22i  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  the  duty  to  be  over  200  per  cent  of  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  idea.  That  would  be  the  actual  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  not  want  to  base  it  entirely  on  the  question 
of  labor.  We  must  be  put  on  a  basis  to  protect  us  against  the  for- 
eigner. The  foreigners  are  now  bringing  it  in  at  twenty-two  and 
one-half  and  paying  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  want  to  penalize  superior  skill.  I 
understand  that  the  object  of  a  duty  is  to  equalize  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  other  products  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  that.    What  are  they? 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  it  is  a  difference  in  cost.  Wages  is  not  the  sole 
measure  of  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  cost  which  the  tariff  is  intended  to 
equalize  has  always  been  explained  to  us  as  being  the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  CocicRAN.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  your  object  in  asking  for  a  protective  rate  is 
not  to  equalize  the  cost  of  wages,  but  to  equalize  a  difference  in  the 
skill  of  production  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  as  good  capacity  as 
some  of  the  Belgians. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    Then  what  are  you  trying  to  equalize! 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  between  32  and  14. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  difference  is  18  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  makes  18  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  between  14  and  32  being  18,  when 
you  ask  for  a  tariff  rate  of  22^  cents  you  want  a  protection  of  over 
125  per  cent  of  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  want  enough  to  protect  us  now.  If  we  get  just 
barely  enough  to  make  up  the  difference  of  cost  between  here  and 
there  they  could  compete  with  us  and  drive  us  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  why?  If  you  get  a  tariff  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production,  including  every  element,  you  think 
they  can  still  put  you  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  Verv  easily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  an  explanation  of  that  That  is 
what  I  want. 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  ocean  lines  and  the  railroads 
help  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea  by  a  tariff  rate  to  equalize  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  ought  to  have  relief  somewhere. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  the  wrongs  and  inequali- 
ties of  railroad  rates  in  this  country  are  to  be  balanced  by  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir ;  but  we  want  to  have  a  tariff  sufficient  to  put 
us  on  a  good  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  that  actual  basis  is. 

Mr.  Clause.  If  you  will  give  me  time  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN,  Certainly,  you  can  have  the  time.  Before  you  pro- 
ceed let  me  give  you  the  propositions  which  I  want  to  submit.  You 
stated  that  the  difference  m  the  cost  of  production  in  your  own  busi- 
ness, including  everything,  is  18  cents,  and  you  ask  a  tariff  of  22^ 
cents? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  it  that  you  are  trying  to  equalize  by  a 
tariff  equal  to  over  125  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad,  including  everything,  which  you  think 
should  enter  into  the  calculation? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  difference  of  18  cents  to  start  with. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  that  included  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  that  was  a  part  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  railroads  have  helped  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and 
have  made  discriminations  which  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  prices 
in  the  West,  in  the  inland  points,  about  2  cents  a  foot.  Now,  beyond 
that,  the  Belgian  Government,  as  well  as  the  German,  encouraged 
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their  enterprises  to  improve  their  several  kinds  of  business  and  also 
to  make  trade  arrangement  that  enabled  them  to  get  higher  prices 
and  to  do  a  profitable  business.  That  enables  them  to  keep  up  prices 
where  they  have  profitable  markets  and  it  enables  them  to  dump 
their  surplus  product  on  the  American  market.  I  think  that  the 
Belgians  as  well  as  others  would  be  delighted  to  sell  glass  at  cost 
in  the  American  market  The  railroads  help  them  on  the  freight 
rates,  and  frequently  compel  us  to  sell  glass  at  cost  or  less  than  cost. 
Now,  unless  we  have  a  margin  above  the  price  of  the  Belgian  it  puts 
us  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  By  these  discriminations  in  freight  rates  you  are 
taxed,  you  say,  2  cents  per  foot. 

lilr.  Clause.  In  some  markets. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  account  for  2  cents  of  the  22  cents. 
That  would  still  allow  you  a  larger  margin  than  the  total  difference, 
according  to  your  figures.  What  are  the  agreements  that  you  speak 
of  which  have  been  made  by  the  Belgian  producers  which  gives  them 
an  advantage — in  what  market  do  they  sell  cheaper  than  they  sell 
here? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  is  no  market  in  which  they  sell  cheaper  than 
they  sell  here.  They  have  sold  in  other  markets  for  more  than  they 
do  here. 

lilr.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  the  extent  of  that,  because  it  is  a 
serious  matter. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  will  place  before  the  committee  the  data  sliowing 
some  of  the  discriminations  practiced,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Clause.  Then  as  to  the  French  goods 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Belgian. 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  all  in  the  same  category  over  there. 

Mr.  Cockran*.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
all  of  the  producers,  the  German,  the  French 

A  Bystander.  And  the  Italian? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  state  that  the  European  manufacturers 
had  an  association  or  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  not  present  at  their  meeting, 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  a  producer.  Is  your  concern  a  party  to 
that  organization? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  members  of  that  syndicate. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  vou  arc  speaking 
from  hearsay.    You  do  not  give  those  facts  as  a  positive  statement. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  not  present  when  the  arrangement  was  made. 
The  facts  can  be  put  before  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.   lou  say  the  Belgians  have  an  organization  as  well? 

Mr.  Dalzell  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Why  do  you  not  let  him  finiah  his 
answers? 

Mr.  Cockran  (to  the  witness).  I  thought  you  had  finished,  I 
have  no  desire  to  interrupt  you  if  you  have  anything  further  to  say 
upon  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  what  I  was  saying,  so 
it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  did  not  answer  about  the  question  of  combina- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Clatise.  Here  is  a  document  which  has  been  handed  to  me.  It 
is  in  French.    It  explains  the  arrangement  there. 

Mr.  Ck)CKRAN.  If  you  will  hand  it  to  me,  I  will  read  it.  This  docu- 
ment is  issued  by  the  Belgian  Government,  ministry  (or  department, 
as  we  would  say)  of  industry  and  labor,  office  of  the  labor  and  in- 
spection of  industry,  Group  IV,  manufacture  and  working  of  glass. 

lilr.  LoNGAvoRTii.  I  ask  that  it  be  read  and  let  it  go  into  the  records 

Mr.  Cockran  read  from  the  French  as  follows: 

Olnss.—The  glass  Industry  hns  passed  during  these  Inst  years  through  diverse 
pliaFes  of  crises  and  of  prosperity.  In  1000  there  existed  a  syndicate  of  snle» 
embracing  the  Belgian,  the  German,  tlie  French,  and  the  Italian  factorios; 
tlils  syndicate  lasted  only  ten  months.  From  11)01  to  1004  the  constant  aug- 
mentation of  production  and  the  competition  which  the  establishments  carried 
on  against  each  ctlier  led  to  a  decrease  in  prices  which  reached  as  far  as  3 
francs  upon  the  avenige  value  of  the  square  meter. 

There  resulted  from  this  a  situation  which  became  more  and  more  critical  to 
which  an  end  was  put  by  the  new  international  convention  brought  about  durhis 
tlie  month  of  August,  1U04,  and  which  was  still  in  force  in  1907 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  been  extended  to  1914. 
Mr.  CocivRAN  (continuing  to  read) : 

Following  this  understanding,  prices  have  advanced,  and,  thanks  to  a 
Blight  monthly  suspension,  production  has  maintained  itself  in  normal  condi- 
tions.   Actually  the  glass  industry  finds  itself  in  a  VC17  pro8i)erou8  situation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  does  not  say  anything  about  1914.  Has  there 
been  a  further  agreement  ?  There  is  an  additional  paragraph  which 
yon  have  marked.    Shall  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  important  to  have  it  all,  since  the 
stenographer  has  taken  what  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Gaines  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Might  you  not  hand  it  to  the  wit- 
ness and  let  him  read  it? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  reading  from  the  French.  [To  the  witness.} 
Will  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  am  unfortunately  not  a  French  scholar. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  care  to  have  it  read  farther? 

Air.  Clause.  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  it  read. 

The  Chair^ian.  To  save  time  you  can  read  the  other  paragraph 
since  you  are  doing  so  nicely. 

Mr.  Cockran  (continuing  to  read) : 

Our  factories  have  rivaled  each  other  in  activity  to  place  their  product  on  a 
level  with  the  very  last  methods  of  progress  introduced  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Almost  everywhere  there  have  been  installed  perfected  ovens,  electrlral 
engines  for  removing  leakages  from  the  plate-glass  factories  and  the  mechnnical 
iiorlishops,  contrivances  for  softening  and  polishing  to  a  high  degree.  Theft»e  im- 
provements have  had  for  result  a  work  more  intense  and  more  economical. 

"Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  given  a  literal  translation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  creditable  performance. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  explanation.  You  are  interfered  with 
by  the  European  corporation? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  substantiates  the  fact. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Does  that  complete  your  answer?  I  have  no  desire 
to  interrupt  you  if  you  have  a  further  explanation.  The  Belgian 
producers  can  not  sell  without  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clause.  Shall  I  make  a  further  explanation? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clause.  Any  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  manufacturing 
business  knows  the  necessity  of  operating  his  plant  as  fully  as  possible. 
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Your  overhead  charges  are  fixed  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  you 
are  running  50  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  of  your  capacity,  and  it  fre- 
quently occurs  with  regard  to  certain  lines  of  business.  In  some  lines 
of  business  vou  must  take  up  other  auxiliary  branches  without  regard 
to  the  overhead  charges,  tne  general  charges  or  depreciations,  and 
sell  goods  without  regard  to  the  cost,  against  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer, who  has  his  home  market  which  takes  90  per  cent  of  his  prod- 
uct at  a  good  profit.  If  he  sells  as  much  as  10  per  cent  somewhere 
else  at  cost  or  less,  it  enables  him  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product  for 
his  whole  90  per  cent  home  consumption.  It  increases  the  profit  on 
his  home  article  by  sacrificing  or  dumping  10  per  cent.  That  is  a 
practice  in  which  we  must  all  indulge  m  business,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  under  a  certain  condition. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  a  condition  in  which,  if  you  were  a  manufac- 
turer and  your  business  reached  90  per  cent  of  your  capacity  and  for 
the  additional  10  per  cent  you  could  get  cost,  vou  would  be  glad  to  do 
it,  provided  you  could  not  find  some  other  place  at  which  you  could 
sell  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  not  make  it  an  object  to  sell  elsewhere 
if  you  could? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  if  I  could.  If  I  could  not  do  one  thing,  I  would 
do  the  other. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  10  per  cent  you  speak  of  is  a  possible  surplus! 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  have  got  at  present. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  man  will  have  a  surplus  if  he  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  No  man  can  help  it  always.  He  can  not  always  make 
his  product  equal  to  his  demand.  As  a  manufacturer  I  can  say  that 
I  can  not  always  tell  what  my  demand  will  be,  because  there  are  con- 
ditions arising  which  I  can  not  foresee. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  your  surplus  generally  so  much  ahead  of  your 
capacity  to  sell? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  say  it  is  usually  so? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  very  usual  for  a  manufacturer  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  During  the  years  from  1904  to  1908  has  that  been 
true  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  during  intervals  of  four  years  the  demand 
might  be  a  little  ahead  at  times. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  have  10  per  cent  surplus  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Have  you  had  a  surplus  of  10  per  cent  at  any  time 
during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  At  times  during  the  interval  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 
have  had  a  surplus  of  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  let  it  rust. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  not  sell  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  plant  was  not  operating;  the  machinery  was 
rusting. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  produce  within  33  per 
cent  of  your  capacity? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  actually  had  a  10  per  cent  surplus  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Clause.  Many  times  we  have  had  a  large  surplus  of  stock,  due 
to  the  conditions  of  business. 

Mr.  Cockkan.  Did  you  have  a  10  per  cent  surplus  that  you  had  to 
dispose  of  at  cost  or  less  at  any  time  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  during  this  year.  We  have  not  had  a  surplus, 
but  we  have  sold  at  very  low  figures.  All  of  us  have  to  dump  our 
goods  at  times  below  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Even  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Has  this  condition  been  exceptional  prior  to  this 
year.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  you  had  a 
surplus  equal  to  10  per  cent  to  dispose  of  at  a  loss  in  any  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  During  the  years  1898  and  1899  we  disposed  of  our 
surplus  at  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Showing  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  recall  any  other  yeai  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Clause.  There  has  been  no  time  during  the  history  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  in  which  there  has  not  oeen  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  product  sold  in  that  way,  and  it  has  grown  bigger  and 
bigger  all  the  time.  The  product  has  often  been  sold  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

That  leads  me  up  to  one  or  two  questions  spoken  of  bv  one  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to-day.  I  wanted  to  nnd  out  whether  one 
fsntleman  who  spoke  had  ever  been  in  a  glass  factory  in  his  life, 
was  sorry  that  some  gentleman  of  the  committee  did  not  ask  him 
that  question,  because  he  made  a  statement  which  made  it  quite  con- 
clusive to  my  mind  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  glass  factory.  Most 
glass  factories  will  produce  25  per  cent  of  its  product  in  sizes  of  less 
than  10  square  feet.  •  That  is  due  to  breakage,  and  to  an  extent  it  is 
due  to  the  process  of  manufacture  before  getting  it  into  the  warehouses. 
That  26  per  cent  has  always  been  sold  at  a  loss.  So  long  as  we  were 
only  compelled  to  sell  25  per  cent  in  that  way  it  was  not  a  com- 
mandinff  factor.  The  demand  or  consumption  of  glass  under  10 
square  feet  has  been  growing  all  the  time,  until  now  it  is  above  60, 
and  perhaps  it  is  66^  per  cent  of  the  product.  That  is  very  mate- 
rial. A  large  part  of  that  66J  per  cent  is  the  glass  that  is  used  for 
mirrors,  ana  this  glass  being  imported  is  practically  all  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  gentleman  said  that  that  glass  is  not  produced  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not.  The  larger  part  of  what  is  sold  is 
made  in  this  country.  The  only  reason  that  it  is  not  made  and  sold  to 
a  larger  extent  is  because  the  small  glass  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  We 
would  proceed  to  make  it  in  a  moment  where  there  is  a  profit  in  it, 
but  it  IS  made  and  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  make  it.  When  two-thirds  of  your  business  has  to  be  supplied  at 
a  loss  it  comes  to  be  a  pretty  critical  question,  and  that  is  the  condi- 
tion to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  this  scheme  of  yours  proposed  should 
be  adopted  it  would  have  the  generar  effect  of  leaving  the  prices  of 
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large  plate  glass,  about  10  feet,  about  where  they  are  now  and  putting 
up  the  prices  of  smaller  pieces,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  smaller  pieces;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  making  an  increase  of  the  price  on  that 
which  ought  not  to  have  an  increase  of  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  out  that  way.  That 
may  seem  contradictory  to  you.  I  think  you  have  reference  to  tlie 
question  whether  this  will  advance  the  price  of  glass  to  the  poor  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  the  consumer.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  poor  or 
rich;  the  average  consumer  of  glass. 

Mr.  Clause.  This  will  have  the  elFect  of  advancing  the  price  on  the 
very  highest  grades  of  plate  glass  under  5  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  understanding  of  the  proposition  is  that  it  would 
be  a  general  raise,  and  that  the  raise  would  come  on  the  smaller  pieces 
of  ^lass. 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  smaller  pieces 
of  glass,  because  it  is  only  glass  under  5  square  feet  that  is  aflecleJ 
by  this  advance.  There  is  no  advance  from  5  to  10  feet,  and  from 
10  feet  to  250  feet  there  is  a  large  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  big  a  piece  of  glass  is  it  that  goes  into  the  average 
show  window  of  an  average  retail  store,  in  towns  of  from  500  up  to 
10,000  population? 

Mr.  (jlause.  Most  of  that  glass  is  from  50  to  100  square  feet ;  you 
mi":ht  say  from  25  to  100  square  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  committee  or  Congress  should  take  a  notion  to 
grant  this  request  of  yours  for  an  increased  duty,  is  there  any  way 
that  the  laboring  men — the  men  who  labor  in  the  factories — can  gut 
the  whole  of  that  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  never  heard  of  any  plan  that  was  devised  by  which 
it  was  all  divided  up  to  one  man.    It  does  not  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  man,  then 
the  laboring  man  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff,  ought  he  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  so  philanthropic  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  are  philanthropic  or  not; 
I  am  asking  whether  that  would  not  be  a  matter  of  ordinary  justice? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  consumer  is  taxed  to  raise  the  price  of  glass  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  then  I  can  not  see  that  anybody  else  ought 
to  get  any  part  of  the  raise. 

ilr.  Clause.  That  was  not  our  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  that  is  the  general  proposition  that  is 
thumped  into  our  heads  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  not  what  we  are  advocating. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  part  of  that  raise  yourself? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  we  need  it.  Our  stockholders  want  it;  they  de- 
mand it ;  and  they  are  crying  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  testified  very  frankly  all  day.  I  want  to  ask 
von  another  question.  This  committee  is  trying  to  ascertain  the  fact5^ 
\Ve  want  to  find  out  all  about  this  glass  competition  in  Europe,  and 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  Europe,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  view  of  that  fact,  you  ought  not 
to  have  figured  out  this  \^'hole  thing  to  an  absolute  nicety  in  this  brief 
that  you  are  going  to  file  here,  so  that  you  would  give  a  man  that  does 
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not  laiow  much  about  the  technicalities  of  the  glass  business  the  entire 
statement  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Chirk,  I  had  this  in  mind  in  preparing  this  brief, 
I  wouhl  just  as  soon  continue  to  be  frank  as  I  have  been  thus  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  certain  facts  that  you  will  accept  on  their 
face,  because  you  know  the  source  from  which  they  come  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  them — and  those  are  about  these  imports. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  imports  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves. 
You  know  as  a  good,  level-headed  man,  and  I  know  as  a  business  man, 
that  if  that  glass  could  have  been  produced  here  at  a  profit  it  would 
not  have  been  brought  in. 

!Mr.  Ci^RK.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  maybe  you  would  want  too  much  profit. 

Mr.  Ci-AUSE.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  might  keep  it  out  and  have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  The  kind  of  profits  we  have  made,  and  the  divi- 
dends we  have  paid,  and  the  records  of  the  company  from  start  to 
finish  show  that  we  have  had  a  very  modest  profit,  and  if  there  was  a 
chance  to  get  a  penny's  profit  out  of  it,  if  we  could  have  furnished 
that  glass  even  at  cost  to  ourselves,  it  would  not  have  come  in  here. 
I  speak  of  that  because  you  can  see  the  rates  of  duty  that  the  Govern- 
ment collected  on  this  glass;  and  that  I  take  it  as  good  tangible  evi- 
dence to  you  that  the  importer  would  not  have  pjaid  that  duty  if  he 
could  have  bought  the  glass  here  and  have  saved  it. 

Air.  Clark.  Why.  no;  of  course  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Clause.  Ana  that  duty  indicates  the  kind  of  a  protection  we 
have  got  to  have  if  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  AVhat  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  this  tariff  would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  that  was  not 
really  what  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  if  I  could  have  everything  I  wanted,  probably 
I  would  take  a  prohibitive  tariff.  I  do  not  think  any  man  in  any 
business  would  object  to  being  put  in  the  best  possible  position  in 
his  business.  But,  just  the  same,  I  think  foreign  glass  would  con- 
tinue to  come  in  here,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  glass — the 
cheaper  grades  of  glass  to  the  poor  man,  the  lower  qualities — is  go- 
ing to  be  materially  affected.  He  will  be  somewhat  affected — I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  he  will  not  be  somewhat  affected — but  we  feel 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  furnish  him 
at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  there  is  glass  coming  in  continuously  at  22 J 
cents  a  foot — that  is,  5  to  10  foot  bracket — and  that  will  remain  un- 
changed. The  larger  sizes  will  come  in  here  at  the  same  price.  We 
do  not  suppose  they  will  come  in  here  and  flood  us;  otherwise  we 
would  not  accept  it.  But  we  have  come  in  here  with  this  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  We  understand  that  this  committee  has 
undertaken  to  get  up  a  tariff  that  is  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that 
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they  will  make  reductions  where  they  can  be  made,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  proposing  this  reduction  in  glass  over  10  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  in  the  net  result  you  raise  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  raise  it  under  5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  spoken  of  the  promise  in  the  Republican 
platform  as  a  persuasive  argument,  at  least,  why  this,  that,  and  the 
other  should  be  done.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  that  platform 
promise  during  the  last  campaign  was  construed  into  a  promise  to 
revise  the  tariff  down? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  did  not  suppose  that  Republican  declaration  would 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  particle;  but  I  was  trying  to  use  that  on  these 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  I  will  tell  you,  I  was  using  that  Republican  argu- 
ment because  it  is  logical  that  the  duty  should  be  based  measurably 
as  much  as  possible  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  reasonable  way  and  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to 
abandon  the  schedules  that  now  exist  and  adopt  a  flat  schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  question  is  logical,  too.  Have  you  heard  during 
the  campaign  that  this  promise  in  the  Republican  platform  was  con- 
strued in  certain  parts  of  the  country  to  be  a  promise  of  a  revision 
down  instead  of  up? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  but  we  are  reducing  down  on  glass  from  10 
feet  up  to  250  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  reducing  up  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  has  asked  you  this  question.  Your  plant 
at  Pittsburg  is  more  happily  situated  with  reference  to  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  water  rates  than  any  other  plate-glass  company  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  use  water  rates  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark    Why  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  any  money  in 
it 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Allegheny,  and  what 
is  the  other  one,  the  Youghiogheny  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  there  are  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  take  those  two  other  rivers,  and  they  would 
not  amount  to  so  much  for  transportation;  but  you  take  the  Ohio 
River,  and  that  gives  you  transportation  to  the  Gulf  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  ship  a  foot  of  glass  by  water;  so  far  as  our 
factory  is  concerned  we  do  not.  Whether  our  jobbing  houses  occa- 
sionally use  river  boats  for  small  river  shipments  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say.    Possibly  they  may. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  plate  glass  is  a  fragile  product 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  And  we  load  the  cars  ourselves  right  in  our  factory. 
We  do  not  allow  the  railroads  to  l(jad  them.  The  glass  is  placM 
verv  carefully  on  the  car  in  the  worlcs  where  we  have  ever^  facility, 
and  the  cases  are  handled  and  packed  so  that  there  is  no  jar  at  all; 
they  are  put  on  the  cars  and  are  blocked  in  there  both  ways  so  that 
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they  can  not  shift,  and  they  are  braced  so  that  they  can  not  be  thrown 
off,  because  we  want  these  shipments  to  eo  through  without  break, 
and  they  do  go  through  without  break.  Where  you  ship  by  water 
you  have  to  break  shipments  and  transfer,  and  that  is  dangerous, 
always. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  plate-glass  output  would 
haye  the  tariff  raised  by  your  proposition,  ana  what  proportion  would 
have  it  lowered?    I  am  talking  about  money  values  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  give  it  accurately,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  I 
said  this  morning  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  product  naturally 
developed  into  glass  under  10  square  feet.  The  better  grades  of  glass 
are  nearly  all  cut  out  of  large  sizes.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
business  that  you  get  a  better  finish — and  the  finish  on  the  surface  is 
the  important  thing  with  regard  to  a  mirror — on  the  larger  sizes  than 
on  the  small  pieces,  invariably.  The  plaster  that  is  in  me  joints  has 
this  effect.  This  glass  all  has  to  be  embedded  in  plaster  such  as  they 
were  talking  about  this  morning,  to  be  held  on  the  grinding  table, 
and  that  plaster  drags  out  some  on  the  glass  and  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  character  of  the  polish.  The  smaller  the  size  you  have — in 
other  words,  the  more  joints  through  which  the  plaster  can  come  out — 
the  more  your  trouble  is  with  regard  to  finish,  and  the  best  finish  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  large  glass.  So  the  small  sizes  of  fine  quality 
are  almost  invariably  cut  out  of  large  sizes,  and  you  have  to  cut  it  out 
wherever  the  defects  will  permit  you  to  cut  it  out.  You  cut  out  the  de- 
fects in  cutting  the  glass.  In  doing  that  you  make  a  lot  of  other  small 
sizes,  invariably,  and  the  tendency  that  way  all  the  time  is  the  reason 
why  you  are  getting  so  much  or  that.  All  of  your  tendency  is  to 
get  so  much  oi  it  that  the  competition  to  sell  it  keeps  the  price  down, 
and  that  is  why  we  arp  not  to-day  availing  ourselves  of  the  present 
duty  on  those  small  sizes — some  of  them.  Now,  this  is  to  explain  why 
nobody  could  foretell  just  how  this  problem  is  going  to  work  out  as  to 
how  much  of  an  advance  we  would  get,  or  what  percentage  of  our 
product  it  will  cover,  because  that  is  a  practical  problem  that  will 
vary  from  day  to  day  right  in  the  warehouse  of  a  factory,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  glass  that  is  coming  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  preface  this  question  with  one  statement  of 
my  own,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  care  how  much  money  a  man  makes 
provided  he  makes  it  honestly  and  is  entitled  to  it.  That  is  the  state- 
ment. Now  the  question  is :  You  state  that  your  profits  in  the  glass 
industry  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  I  did  not  state  that  the  profits  in  the  plate-glass 
industry  were  4  per  cent.  I  stated  that  the  dividends  paid  during 
the  years  since  1895  had  averaged,  for  the  whole  period,  4i  per  cent, 
or  just  a  fraction  under.  I  did  not  state  that  that  was  made  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  I  did  state  that  the  greater  part  of 
all  our  profit  had  come  from  auxiliary  sources. 

Mr.  Clark,  I  know,  but  the  auxiliary  sources  only  brought  it  up  to 
4J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  right,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  dividends  were 
concerned.     Now,  we  had  a  slight  profit  beyond  that 

Mr.  Clark.  You  earned  8  per  cent! 
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Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  We  have  been 
cross-examining  witnesses  here  and  hearing  them  testify  for  two 
weeks  now  on  every  kind  of  conceivable  manufacturing  industry  in 
America,  and  it  has  been  with  the  extremest  difficulty  in  tlie  world 
that  we  have  found  more  than  three  industries  that  pay  more  than 
5  or  6  per  cent.  If  that  is  true,  I  want  to  loiow  how  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  so  many  of  them,  amass  large  fortunes? 
That  is  a  fair  qiiestion,  too. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.  The  people  who 
come  down  here  are  the  people  that  need  relief,  for  the  most  part 

Mr.  Clark.  To  hear  them  tell  it,  they  all  need  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  dare  say.    There  are  lots  of  them  who  do  not  come. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  believed  that,  I  would  send  out  a  search  warrant 
for  some  of  them.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clause.  A  moment  ago  I  was  speaking  about  the  polishing 
operation  on  glass.  That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  statements  made 
by  a  gentleman  here  this  morning.  You  would  have  inferred  from 
the  statement  he  made  that  glass  was  inspected  before  it  was  pol- 
ished to  know  whether  it  was  worth  polishing  or  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  can  not  see  defects  in  glass  at  all  before  it  is  polished. 
The  glass  is  taken  in  what  is  termed  the  "  rough  "  originally,  which 
is  double  the  thickness  of  the  finished  product,  and  it  has  to  be  ground 
on  both  sides,  and  that  obscures  the  glass  so  that  you  can  not  see 
through  it.  You  know  what  ground  glass  is  like.  That  is  what  the 
glass  looks  like  then,  and  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  polished,  then,  it  takes  just  as  much 
labor  to  make  a  defective  sheet  of  glass  of  a  given  sort  as  a  perfect 
one  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  exactly;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  defective 
or  not  until  we  get  it  polislied. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  know  the  comparative  difference  in  the 
profits  of  your  Belgian  glass  factory  and  your  factories  in  America? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  bought  that  iJefgian  works  five  years  ago,  and  it 
has  paid  for  itself. 

Mr.  Pou.  Twenty  per  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  AVhere  do  you  sell  the  output  of  that  Belgian  factory? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  Europe,  in  Chma  and  Japan,  and  in  the  IFod- 
itcrranean  ports.  Some  of  it  goes  to  South  America  and  some  of  it 
to  England.  - 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  vou  import  any  of  it  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  proportion  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  rather  a  small  proportion,  and  of  course  all  of  it 
is  small  plates. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  ship  any  of  your  manufactured  products  from 
vour  factories  inside  the  United  States  abroad?  Do  you  export  any 
of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Notabit  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  practically  none.  I  think  one  or  two  small 
shipments  may  go  to  Cuba  now  and  then,  possibly  because  the  steamer 
is  going  and  they  want  it  quick.    I  could  not  say  that  never  a  foot  had 
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been  exported,  but  that  is  practically  the  case.  We  are  debarred  from 
any  foreign  trade. 

ilr.  Pou.  Is  your  factory  in  Belgium  a  separate  corporation? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  to  be,  under  the  Belgian  law. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  supposed  so.    What  is  the  capital  stock  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  have  forgotten  how  many  thousand  francs.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  1,500,000  francs. 

ilr.  Pou.  What  is  the  market  value  of  your  stock  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  110  now.  It  was 
considerably  below  par  for  a  portion  of  this  year,  and  was  about  at 
par  until  a  matter  or  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  it  made  somewhat 
of  an  advance. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty? 

Mr.  Clause.  On  some  sizes,  yes,  sir ;  but  a  large  decrease  on  a  great 
many  other  sizes. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  think  you  could  stand  any  cut  under  the 
duties  that  now  protect  you? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  losing  money  on  all  the  small  glass  we  are  sell- 
ing now ;  that  is,  on  practically  all  of  it 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  duty  on  the  smaller 
sizes? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  are  the  sizes  most  commonly  used  by  the 
common  people  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  more  used  of  the  smaller  sheets  than  of  the 
larger. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  a  great  deal  of  glass  for  these  small  stores 
in  small  towns? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  accepting  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Ten  feet  square? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  above  10  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  said  10  feet  square. 

Mr.  Clause.  All  the  glass  10  feet  and  over,  under  this  proposition, 
is  largely  reduced,  and  practically  all  the  glass  used  in  store  fronts 
is  over  10  feet  in  area. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  in  the  small  towns. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  one. 

Mr.  Clause.  A  store  front  is  usually  over  25  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  store-front  glass  is  usually  over  25  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  feet  is  only  24  by  60  inches;  2  feet  wide  and  5 
feet  long. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  you  mean  just  10  square  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Now,  you  have  spoken  several 
times  this  morning  or  the  difficulty  of  making  this  glass.  Do  you 
experience  any  more  difficulty  here  than  you  do  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Clause.  In  making  glass? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  the  labor  there  is  skilled  in  that  line  of  manu- 
facture. They  have  been  at  it  for  generations.  Here  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  men  we  employ 
are  foreigners  of  a  certain  class. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  employ  day  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  and  we  pay  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages 
we  pay  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  pay  better  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  abroad? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  get  poorer  labor  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  get  better  labor  oyer  there.    I  would  like  to 
complete  the  statement  that  I  was  making.    I  was  saying  that  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  our  Pittsburg  district  are  Italians  and 
Slavs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  not  speak  English- 
Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  not  bring  over  some  Belgians? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  dare  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  bring  over  Italians  and  Slavs,  and  you  spoke  of 
so  many  that  could  not  speak  English.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
might  in  some  way  get  some  Belgians. 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  nearly  all  the  labor  employed 
in  our  works  could  speak  English ;  they  were  Belgians,  French,  and 
German,  but  yet  they  could  speak  English.  They  had  been  here 
quite  a  time,  and  they  were  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the  industry 
on  the  other  side.  But  latterly  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  Ital- 
ians and  Slavs  principally.  They  have  kept  coming  into  the  works 
until  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  men  now  employed  are  of  those  nation- 
alities, and  very  few  of  them  can  speak  English. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  plate-glass  industry  in 
America  is  languishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  languishing.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  collapse,  but  it  has  gotten  along  with  very  meager  returns. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  condition  is  one  to  create  apprehension? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  should  be  any  reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would 
be  one  to  create  apprehension. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  output  does  not  exceed  5 
square  feet  in  area,  of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  the  actual  output  as  it  naturally  comes  from  the 
works  there  would  not  be  over 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  you  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  65  per  cent — ^you  mean  under 
6  feet? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  under  6  feet. 

Mr.  Clause.  Oh,  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Then  from  5  to  10  feet  ? 

]Mr.  Clause.  There  would  be  25  to  30  per  cent  more  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  balance  would  be  above  10  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  selling  price  of  your  glass  turned  out  by 
your  Belgian  factory  compare  with  the^  selling  price  of  the  product  of 
your  American  factories? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  much  more  profitable  price  for  the  Belgian 
product  than  we  do  for  this. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  indicate  any  per  cent  of  diflFerence  upon  the  out- 
put as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  quite  a  considerable  diflFerence;  probably 
20  to  25  per  cent,  I  should  say,  at  the  present  very  low  American 
selling  price.  Prices  there  are  very  profitable.  They  are  good 
prices.  We  are  getting  a  hi^h  price  in  Belgium.  And  here  there  is 
another  thing  we  have  to  l)ear  in  mind — this  should  have  been 
brought  out  this  morning.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  competition 
with  the  Belgian  works  that  Mr.  Cockran  was  trying  to  get  at,  and 
that  is  that  our  competition  with  foreign  glass  is  largely  in  the  small 
sizes,  which  they,  like  ourselves,  frequently  sell  at  less  than  their  cost. 
This  question  of  selling  the  small  glass  at  a  loss  is  as  old  as  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  easy  enough  to  break  big  glass  up  and  make  small  sizes 
of  it,  but  if  you  have  small  glass  on  hand  you  can  not  make  it  any 
bigger,  and  it  must  be  sold  in  that  condition,  and  they  frequently  sell 
small  glass  irrespective  of  the  cost  price,  and  that  is  the  glass  we  are 
competing  with  largely  here. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  the  ditierence  in  favor  of  the  cost  of  production  in 

irour  Belgian  factory  the  diflFerence  you  have  to  pay  in  the  price  of 
abor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  important  thing.  Here  is  another  thing 
which  is  very  important.  The  works  there  cost  only  half  of  what 
they  cost  here  to  put  up,  originally ;  so  that  we  have  to  get  consid- 
erable more  returns  in  order  to  make  the  same  kind  of  a  profit,  and 
the  cost  of  replacement  enters  very  largely  into  it.  A  plate-glass 
factory  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
installation  of  diflFerent  apparatus.  The  tendency  in  the  manufac- 
ture, in  this  as  well  as  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture,  naturally 
drifts  in  a  certain  channel  which  seems  to  favor  a  reduction  in  the 
cost.  Those  changes  which  have  come  about  have  been  of  a  character 
that  could  not  be  introduced  without  a  much  larger  expenditure  than 
is  incident  to  many  lines  of  business.  To  be  more  definite,  you  take  a 
factory  where  they  employ  small  machines  that  stand  on  the  floor, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  or  even  where  they  have  foundations; 
something  is  gotten  up  that  is  new  and  perhaps  better,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  take  out  the  old  machine  and  put  in  the  new  one.  It 
involves  no  change  in  the  general  structure  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  very 
easily  brought  about,  and  at  a  minimum  loss  for  that  which  is  dis- 
placed. The  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  particularly  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  out  at  all  without  the  actual  demolishing  of  what  you 
had.  The  type  and  the  structure  of  the  buildings  has  changed,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  have  changed  and  the  character  of 
foundations  has  changed — they  are  going  very  much  deeper — and  it 
is  just  about  the  same  as  rebuilding  a  plant;  so  that  the  question  of 
replacement  in  plate-glass  manufacture  is  a  very  large  item.  That, 
of  course,  again  is  double  here  what  it  is  abroad,  and  all  those  things 
go  to  make  iip  a  very  dilFerent  situation. 

Mr.  Pou.  From  the  standpoint  of  profits,  it  would  have  paid  your 
company  to  have  invested  all  its  money  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  very  decidedly. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  making  20  per  cent  there  and  8  per  cent  here? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  making  8  per  cent  on  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  here. 
Mr.  Pou.  A\'^hat  would  you  say  that  your  profits  have  been  on  the 

E late-glass  industry  here  that  corresponds  to  what  you  are  doing  in 
►elgium  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  been  very  little.  They  have  been  very 
meager  indeed. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  not  name  some  figure? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  be  ashamed  to. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh! 

Mr.  Pou.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  will  spare  your  blushes. 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  so  small  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  One  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  1  per  cent  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way;  probably  nearer  than  any  other  guess  you  could  make. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  do  you  not  think  that  the  making  of  plate  glass 
in  liie  United  States,  competing  with  Europe,  would  be  liive  raisang 
bananas  under  glass  in  Boston  and  competing  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  never  tried  raising  bananas. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  think  you  would  prefer  to  raise  taxes? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  it  was  easier,  I  would. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  find  it  easier.  You  have  succeeded  in  it  sev- 
eral times. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  for  these  supplementary  supports  your  industry  has 
had,  you  would  practically  have  made  nothing? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  right;  we  would  have  made  verv  little  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  we  haa. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  auxiliaries  are  what 
cut  down  your  profit. 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  except  to  put  the  tariff  up  to 
about  twice  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  keep  on  dividing  it  up  and  make  people  pay  for  it, 

Mr.  Dalzelu  According  to  the  history  of  the  industry,  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  industry  now  compared  to  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry in  past  years?  Are  not  the  prices  much  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  decreased  very  greatly.  They  are  about 
10  or  15  per  cent  of  what  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  about  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  tendency  has  been  downward  all  the  tinie. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  vice  of  Mr.  Dalzell's  question  is  in  the  fact  that 
he  attributes  the  lowering  of  the  prices  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  Really  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind,  I  am  sure, 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  the  net  result.  If  his  question  embraces 
the  philosophy  of  the  situation,  then  nothing  goes  down  unless  you 
have  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  simply  stating  the  fact  to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  undertake  to  give  the  reason! 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  his  question  did.    That  is  all. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machinery  has  played  a  large 
part  in  production,  steadily,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  very  expensive  machinery,  at  that.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  type  of  machinery. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  it  has  operated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  in  Belgium  quite  as  much  as  here,  however. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  do  you  sell  the  product  of  your  Belgian  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  the  world.  A  little  of  it  comes  here,  but 
otherwise  it  goes  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  large  is  your  Belgian  factory  as  compared  with 
yonr  American? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  average  American  factory. 
There  are  some  factories  that  are  larger,  but  it  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  average  factory. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  addition  to  the  translation  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cockran  from  the  Belgian  report  of  1907  on  manufactures  I 
have  had  translated  for  me  this  additional  matter,  which  I  wish  to  go 
in  the  record,  from  the  report  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  published 
in  1907  by  the  Belgian  department  of  the  interior  and  labor,  page  207 : 

The  plate-plass  industry  has  parsed  durinp:  the  recent  years  through  various 
times  of  crisis  and  prosperity.  In  1900  a  seliing  syndicate  existed,  comprising 
the  BeljLcinn,  French,  German,  and  Italian  factories.  This  syndicate  lasted  only 
ten  months.  From  1901  to  1904  the  constant  increase  of  production  and  compe- 
tition caused  a  decline  in  prices,  reaching  3  francs  on  the  average  value  of  a 
square  meter.  This  resulted  in  a  more  and  more  critical  situation  to  which  the 
new  international  convention  of  August,  3904,  and  which  was  still  In  existence 
in  1907,  put  an  end.  [This  syndicate  has  been  signed  to  last  until  3914.]  As  a 
consequence  of  this  understanding,  and  thanks  to  slight  monthly  Idle  days,  the 
production  maintains  itself  in  normal  condition.  At  present  the  plate-glass  in- 
dustry is  in  a  very  prosperous  situation.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  present  production  of  the  8  Belgian  plate-glass  factories  exceeds  one- 
fonrth  of  the  total  world's  production.  As  to  the  24  Belgian,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  factories  which  are  parties  to  the  syndicate,  they  manu- 
facture more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  production. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  is  exported.  Two-thirda 
of  this  production  is  Intended  for  the  United  States,  England,  and  its 
colonies.     •     *     * 

Business  with  France  and  Germany  Is  very  small  because  of  the  high  duties — 
6  francs  In  France  and  7.00  francs  in  Germany  per  square  meter,  which  repre- 
sents, respectively,  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  observation  of  the  trade,  that  the 
s^^ndicate  that  regulates  the  selling  price  composed  of  the  plate-glass 
producers  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  produces  50  per 
cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  in  the  world  ? 

]Mr.  Clause.  The  factories  of  what  countries? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  they  produce  90  per  cent  of  plate  glass  used  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  the  factories  in  those  countries  do  produce 
half  of  the  world's  production. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  says  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  more  than  half  of  the  w^orld's  production  of  this 
article  is  controlled  by  a  foreign  syndicate  which  regulates  prices? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  whether  it  is  half  or  more  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  that  translation  from? 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  a  translation  from  this  same  book  from  which 
Mr.  Cockran  had  a  translation  made,  continuing  the  translation  that 
Mr.  Cockran  had  made. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  the  next  paragraph,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  read  it? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  read  that  portion  which  I  had  translated,  follow- 
ing the  part  which  Mr.  Cockran  had  translated. 

The  C/iiAiRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  is  nothing  more,  there  is  one  word  I  wish  to 
say  in  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  facts  here,  and  if  there  are 
any  things  that  are  inconsistent  m  your  own  minds,  or  if  any  state- 
ments are  made  here  by  others  which  by  reason  of  lack  of  explanation 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  facts,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  help  you  to  straighten  up  any  apparent  contra- 
dictions that  may  come  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion, if  you  will  get  the  notes  of  this  evidence  given  here  to-day, 
of  the  questions  and  answers,  and  sit  down  and  carefully  elaborate 
them  and  get -the  facts  and  figures  straight  which  have  been  given 
in  a  general  way,  it  would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  you  gentlemen  have  the  facts  pretty  well,  now. 
The  thing  I  was  afraid  of  was  that  there  might  be  some  things  which 
looked  inconsistent  to  you.  If  so,  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
explained. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  newspapers  claim  that  this  committee 
bulldozes  everybody  that  comes  in  here.  I  think  you  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  you. have  been  treated  as  courteously  as  ever 
you  have  been  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere 
else. 

ilr.  Clause.  Yes,  gentlemen;  I  wish  to  compliment  you  and  thank 
yon  for  the  very  courteous  treatment  I  have  received. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  make  allowances  for  the  newspapers. 
News  is  scarce. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  refer  to  editorial  statements. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  that 


STATEMENT  OF  HO^^.  ETHAN  ALIEN  HITCHCOCK,  ST.  lOTTIS,  MO., 
BEPEESENTINQ  PITTSBUEG  PLATE  QLASS  CO. 

TuESDAT,  November  24^  1008. 
Mr.  ITiTCHCocK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  vou 
only  a  few  moments  to  make  a  short  statement  showing  the  devefop- 
ment  of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  consumer.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  labor, 
and  stockholders,  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
consumer. 
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Close  personal  identification  with  tlie  maniifactnro  of  plate  glass, 
in  all  its  various  stages,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country, 
thirty  years  ago,  enables  me,  I  think,  to  speak  advisedly  regarding 
this  industry,  as  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience  during 
that  period. 

Let  me  first  assure  you,  however,  that  the  promised  revision  of  the 
tariff,  so  far  as  it  affects, this  industry,  meets  the  entire  approval 
and  will  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glas3 
Company,  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated. 

Let  me  further  state,  in  contradiction  of  the  rumor  which  has 
gained  circulation  from  time  to  time,  that  there  is  no  combination  or 
trust  "  in  restraint  of  trade,"  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the  American 
producers  of  plate  glass,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  requirements  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  are  being  complied  with  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  combination  ex- 
ists abroad  by  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  such  a 
range  of  fixed  prices  for  other  markets  as  will  enable  them  to  dump 
their  small  sizes  upon  the  American  market  at  figures  far  below  our 
cost  and  still  make  a  large  average  profit  on  the  sales  made  here  and 
abroad  by  them,  their  aalance  sheets  published  in  1Q07  showing 
profits  as  high  as  49  per  cent. 

When  the  plate-glass  industry  was  started  in  this  country  con- 
sumers were  dependent  entirely  upon  the  imported  article,  for  which 
they  had  to  pay  the  extraordinary  price  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
square  foot,  tnus  restricting  its  use  almost  exclusively  to  such  public 
and  private  buildings  as  could  afford  such  luxuries. 

Later  on,  the  development  of  this  industry  resulted  in  the  building 
of  two  or  three  or  more  new  factories,  upon  the  discovery  and  use  of 
natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  thus  placing  those  fac- 
tories that  were  dependent  upon  coal  for  fuel,  as  against  natural  gas, 
at  a  decided  disadvantage,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  a  fierce  compe- 
tition, precluding  the  possibility  of  any  profit,  the  prospect  for  which 
at  this  point  depended  more  upon  a  reduction  in  cost  than  an  attempt 
to  maintain  market  prices,  which  were,  of  course,  lower. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  various  experiences,  trials,  and  disappoint- 
ments which  characterized  this  period  of  the  industry,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  absence  of  skilled  labor,  the  crude  appli- 
ances unavoidably  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  electricity  and 
the  latest  modern  methods,  necessitated  such  increase  and  applica- 
tion of  new,  capital  as  to  make  the  relative  relation  of  investment  to 
profit  such  as  would  be  considered  entirely  disproportionate  and  un- 
satisfactory in  any  other  line  of  manufacture. 

Meanwhile,  struggling  under  such  complications  and  material  dis- 
advantages, the  plate  glass  companies  came  to  Congress  and  asked 
for  such  tariff  relief  as  would  at  least  place  their  industry  upon  a 
safe  and  reasonably  profitable  basis. 

Without  wearying  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  efforts  made 
in  this  direction,  I  merely  state  that,  as  the  result  of  tariff  legislation 
and  wide-awake,  up-to-date  improvement  and  management  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  polished  plate  glass  is  now  being  offered 
and  sold  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  at  from  10  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  price  formerly  exacted  by  the  importer. 
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This  industry  has  given  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen 
in  the  7  factories  owned  by  our  company  and  the  11  plants  owned 
by  our  competitors  and  to  the  labor  which  produces  the  mate- 
rial, raw  and  manufactured,  from  which  plate  glass  is  made,  such 
as  coal,  sand,  soda  ash,  limestone,  etc.,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  mak> 
ing  and  paying  for  plate  glass  has  remained  here  instead  of  being 
sent  abroad,  as  heretofore,  to  the  extent  of.  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
tection against  this  particular  industry  has  not  been  misplaced,  as 
Elate  glass,  which  was  once  a  luxury,  has  now  become  a  necessity, 
ccause  it  can  now  be,  and  is,  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  former  cost,  thus  enhancing  the  rentable  and  saleable 
value  of  his  property  and  greatly  beautifying  the  architectural  ap- 
pearance of  the  modest  home,  as  well  as  the  towering  office  building. 

So  much  for  the  consumer,  but  how  about  the  stockholder? 

I  again  assert  that  the  capital  necessary  to  repair,  remodel,  and 
replace  existing  plants,  together  with  the  increasing  cost  of  up-to- 
date  methods,  material,  and  machinery,  is  out  of  all  proportion  when 
compared  with  similar  expenditures  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
lowered  prices  and  net  results  of  this  industry  at  home,  as  is  proven 
by  the  dividends  earned  and  paid  during  the  past  thirty  years'  strug- 
gle which  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  has  not  returned 
an  average  of  3  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  that  period.  The 
average  dividend  paid  on  the  stock  of  our  companv  since  its  organiza- 
tion has  been  4^  per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock,  which  represents 
actual  cash  invested. 

And  now  you  ask,  "Well,  what  do  you  want?"  to  which  I  reply, 
"  Simply  one  fixed,  flat  rate  on  all  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass,  as 
the  best  and  only  means  of  providing  reasonable  protection  for  the 
industry." 

It  costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  of 
plate  glass  as  a  large  one,  but  when  it  comes  to  selling  small  sizes, 
the  price  realized  is  below  all  reason  and  absorbs  the  profit  on  the 
larger  sizes. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  small  glass  through 
unavoidable  breakage  and  shrinkage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
in  the  process  and  progress  of  the  large  sizes  through  the  factory. 

Setting  aside  all  sentiment,  the  question  of  fair  play,  national 
pride  in  the  establishment  of  this  industry,  and  the  consideration  of 
political  expediency;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  treating  our  position 
on  a  plain,  straightforward  business  basis,  we  respectfully  claim  that 
the  American  market  belongs  to  the  American  manufacturer,  as 
long  as  he  deals  promptly,  fairly,  and  justly  with  the  American  con- 
sumer, who,  by  the  permanent  establishment  in  this  country  of  the 
plate-glass  industry,  has  been  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
its  beautiful  and  useful  product  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  price  he 
had  formerly  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  company  a  part  of  the  Pittsburg  company? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  number  you  name  as  being  in  it  are  all 
branches  of  the  same  company? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  are  all  owned  by  the  same  company. 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  L.  KANN,  REPRESENTING  THE  PENN  AMER- 
ICAN PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY,  RELATIVE  TO  PLATE  GLASS. 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1908. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  represent  the  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Vance,  of  St.  Louis,  representing  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass 
Company;  Mr.  H.  J.  Trautman,  representing  the  Standard  Plate 
Glass  Company,  and  myself  constitute  a  committee  representing 
these  eleven  companies,  and  that  committee  presents  this  brief  which 
is  before  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  the  Treasury  figures  showing  the  growth 
of  the  native  industry,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  >io;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  can  get  that,  can  we  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  day  you  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  had  called  on  the  statisticians  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
production  in  each  of  these  industries,  and  that  it  would  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  of  the  fjroduction  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  been  printed  as  yet? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  being  done,  and  the  proof  corrected  by 
the  Census  Office.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  has  progressed.  The 
printer  must  have  had  it  in  hand  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Census  Bureau  has  it  in  hand? 

The  Chahiman.  Yes;  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Kann,  before  you  begin,  does  this  list  of  com- 
panies that  you  have  here  on  the  outside  of  your  brief  embrace  all 
the  plate-glass  companies  in  the  United  States  that  are  not  in  this 
Pittsburg  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  correct,  sir;  and  I  only  represent  them  as  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  that  was  asked  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kann. 

Mr.  Kann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
asking  your  consideration  of  the  necessities  for  tariff  revision  as  ap- 
plying to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  take  up  as  little 
of  your  time  as  possible,  we  appear  before  you  representing  eleven 
manufacturers,  viz,  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Alex- 
andria, Ind.;  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Butler,  Pa.;  St 
Louis  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Allegheny  Plate 
Glass  Company,  of  Glassmere,  Pa.;  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company, 
of  Hite,  Pa.;  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kittanning,  Pa.; 
Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Blairsville.  Pa.;  the  Edward 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Rossford,  Ohio;  Saginaw  Plate  Glass 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Federal  Plate  Glass  Company,  of 
Ottawa,  111. ;  and  the  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kane,  Pa. ; 
and  referring  specifically  to  paragraph  No.  104  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
bill,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  during  the  year  1898  there  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  a  total  of  696,835  square  feet  of  plate  glass^ 
of  which  278,728  feet  came  in  under  the  Wilson  bill  and  418,107  feet 
under  the  Dingley  bill.  These  figures  have  grown  in  nine  years,  in- 
cluding the  year  1907,  to  the  enormous  proportions  of  40,196,015  feet, 
or  an  average  per  year  of  4,466,224  feet.  Of  this  amount  35,567,208 
feet  was  under  and  including  glass  containing  24/60  inches,  a  yearly 
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average  of  3,951,884  feet,  paying  a  duty  of,  respectively,  8  cents,  10 
<;ents,  and  22^  cents  per  square  foot;  and  4,628,605  feet  over  24/60 
inches,  or  a  yearly  average  of  514,289  feet,  paying  a  duty  of  35  cents 
per  foot. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  these  figures  that  for  some 
good  reason  the  American  manufacturer  of  plate  glass  did  not  supply 
this  large  amount  of  glass  for  which  there  was  a  home  demand  in 
excess  of  what  he  did  supply.  The  reason  was  he  could  not  without 
entailing  a  very  considerably  greater  loss  than  he  did,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer  during  these  nine  years  did  sell  a 
very  large  part  of  his  production,  amounting  to  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made  glass,  upon 
which  he  did  not  realize  tne  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  enjoys  decided  advantages  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  labor,  he  paying  on  an  average 
one-third  what  is  paid  on  the  average  to  the  American  employee;  the 
foreign  labor  is  more  skilled,  having  been  attached  to  the  industry 
for  many  years  and  seldom  making  a  change,  positions  ofttimes  going 
from  father  to  son. 

The  factories  abroad  are  all  located  practically  in  one  district, 
whilst  in  the  United  States  they  are  scattered  over  six  States.  And 
in  the  competition  for  trade  amongst  the  American  manufacturers 
they  are  compelled  to  allow  freight  equalization  to  distributing  cen- 
ters, w^ich  amounts  to  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
adding  so  much  to  the  cost.  This  the  foreign  manufacturer  escapes. 
In  addition  to  this  the  railroad  companies  aoroad  make  special  rates 
on  their  product  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  ocean  carriers  make  rates 
from  their  seaboard  to  the  inland  consuming  and  distributing  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  low  as  the  American  manufacturers  can  ob- 
tain from  their  factories  to  these  same  points.  As  an  illustration,  the 
freight  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Chica;»o  was  35  cents  per  100  pounds, 
whilst  the  rate  from  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago  was  39  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

During  these  nine  years  the  demand  for  glass  has  increased  con- 
siderably. It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  making  the  same  has 
been  materially  increased  in  wages  and  materials  entering  into  cost 
of  production. 

Referring  to  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paying  a 
duty  of  22i  cents  per  foot,  you  will  note  they  have  grown  until  they 
now  are  greater  than  the  imports  in  all  of  the  brackets,  including  all 
over  24  by  GO  inches,  were  in  the  year  1899. 

It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  the  present  duty,  as  imposed,  is 
not  constructed  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  When  he  is 
compelled  to  sell  the  large  proportion  of  over  60  per  cent  of  his 
product  at  less  than  actual  cost,  a  parallel  condition,  we  question  if 
it  exists  in  any  other  manufactured  products  enjoying  the  supposed 
benefits  of  a  protective  tariff. 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  that  it 
costs  as  much  and  more,  relatively,  to  produce  a  small  sheet  than  it 
does  a  large  one  from  the  fact  that  small  glass  is  largely  the  result 
of  accident  and  breakage  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  ofttimes 
the  result  of  poor  operations,  necessitating  cutting  the  large  plate  for 
defects,  and,  as  all  sizes  must  go  through  the  same  mechanical  opera- 
tions requiring  materials,  labor,  fuel,  power,  and  supervision,  the 
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smaller  the  piece  the  more  expensive  in  handling  and  care  in  prepara- 
tion for  packing,  etc.  This  basis  is  the  same  abroad  as  it  is  here, 
therefore  a  more  equitable  tariff  to  be  more  uniformly  protective 
would  be  a  flat  rate  on  all  sizes,  irrespective  of  dimensions. 

The  reports  show  that  during  the  enforcement  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
the  glass  at  8  and  10  cents  duty  has  increased  very  largely,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paying  a  duty  of 
22i  cents  per  foot  has  likewise  grown  very  considerably;  hence  our 
product  is  not  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  foreigjn-made  glass  at 
that  rate,  and  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  imposing  a  flat  rate, 
should  not  be  less  than  25  cents  per  foot.  We  are  willing  to  concede 
a  reduction  in  the  35-cent  rate  if  the  flat-rate  principle  is  adopted. 
This  would  result  in  the  American  manufacturer  receiving  a  fair 
average  price  for  all  of  his  product,  which  he  certainly  is  entitled 
to  instead  of  the  condition  existing  at  present,  whereby  he  is  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  his  output  on  which  he 
has  never  realized  a  profit.  Should  the  new  tariff,  as  suggested,  re- 
sult in  a  decreased  amount  of  imports,  this  still  would  produce  a 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Government. 

If  the  changes  which  we  suggest  are  adopted,  a  corresponding  one 
should  be  made  in  paragraph  Mo.  102,  covering  cast,  polished  silvered, 
cylinder,  and  crown  glass  plates.  And  a  portion  of  paragraph  No. 
112,  covering  mirrors  not  exceeding  144  square  inches,  this  in  order 
to  prevent  importers  from  evading  the  proposed  tariff  by  bringing 
in  large  quantities  of  glass  under  these  paragraphs. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  his  home  market,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  export  and 
meet  the  prices  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  his  smaller  cost  of 
production,  and  the  benefit  of  trade  agreements,  sanctioned  by  his 
Government,  which  enable  him  to  keep  up  prices  on  his  product  for 
his  home  market  and  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  in  the  United  States  and  other 
competing  markets  at  low  prices,  enabling  him  to  run  his  plant  at  a 
profit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  whilst  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  was  operating  at  a  loss  or  no  profit,  the  foreign 
manufacturers  have  made  more  money  than  at  any  prior  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  industry,  paying  their  dividends,  laying  by  large  sur- 
plus, improving  and  modernizing  their  works  from  profits  earned, 
while  the  American  manufacturer  ran  his  plant  at  a  loss  and,  when 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  improvements,  was  and  is  yet  compelled 
to  do  so  with  new  money  furnished  by  the  stockholders,  who  in  many 
cases  have  never  received  their  first  dividend.  Out  of  the  eleven 
companies,  seven  have  never  paid  any  dividends,  one  Iras  paid  three  1- 
per  cent  dividends,  and  the  remaining  three  have  paid  moderate  divi- 
dends at  intervals. 

The  investment  of  plants  in  this  country  is  very  much  greater  per 
square  foot  production  than  it  is  abroad.  The  maintenance  more 
expensive,  and,  altogether,  we  feel  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
other  staple  American  product  has  had  so  long  a  struggle  to  arrive  at 
a  profit  basis  in  reasonable  keeping  with  the  capital  invested  and  the 
necessities  of  their  business.  If  we  can  secure  for  the  American 
manufacturer  at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  business  heretofore 
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and  up  to  the  present  time  going  abroad,  we  hope  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages to  which  we  are  entitled. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  stated  the  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 
from  Antwerp  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  or  three  other  witnesses  who  have  given  com- 
parative rates  have  stated  those  same  figures.  What  is  the  pre^eIlt 
rate  from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  where  your  works  are,  to,  say,  Madison, 
Wis.? 

Mr.  Kann.  Really,  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  you  take  any  other  place  within  a  radius  of 
200  miles  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  and  give  us  the  rate? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Chicago  is  about 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  mean  outside  of  the  places  you  have  given  me  there 
already  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  was  talking  about  Alexandria.  The  rate  mentioned 
here  is  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  I  understand ;  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 
from  Antwerp  to  Chicago.  I  want  to  get  a  rate  from  Alexandria, 
Ind.,  to  some  other  point. 

Mr.  Kann.  AVhat  other  point? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  suggested  Madison,  Wis.  I  just  happened  to  think 
of  that  place,  I  do  not  know  why.     Take  Cairo,  111. 

Mr.  Needham.  Or  Isike  it  to  Pacific  coast  points. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Pacific  coast  points  is 
50  cents  a  hundred;  but  they  make  those  rates  from  all  pomts  east 
of  the  Mississippi  the  same  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  there  was  the  same 
comparison  between  your  points  of  shipment  that  there  was  between 
Antwerp  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  can  relieve  your  mind  about  that;  the  tariffs 
we  will  sumbit  to  you  will  give  you  the  tariff  from  the  factory 
districts  to  those  other  points.  AVhen  you  speak  of  Cairo,  that  is 
scarcely  a  fair  illustration,  because  there  is  no  jobber  located  there 
and  no  tariff  is  established.  The  distributing  points  at  which  they 
would  try  to  arrive  from  abroad  would  be  such  points  as  Detroit, 
Grand  Rapids,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  or  places  where  there  is  a 
large  consumption  of  glass,  or  distribution. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Y^es. 

Mr.  Kann.  To  all  those  points  we  will  give  you  the  rates  from 
the  Pittsburg  district,  where  there  are  11  factories,  and  we  will  give 
you  the  same  rates  from  Alexandria,  which  is  an  equalizing  point, 
and  one  from  the  Michigan  factory,  and  that  will  give  you  "an  idea 
how  those  rates  pompare  with  the  foreign  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  State  it  in  general  terms  if  you  can  not  answer  it 
specifically.  Take  the  rate  from  your  factory  at  Alexandria,  Ind., 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  which  was  the  first  illustration  I  gave.  Should 
you  say  that  your  rate  from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  to  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
greater  than  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Madison? 

Mr.  Kann.  W^ithout  making  a  positive  answer  on  something  that 
I  am  not  posted  on,  I  would  say,  on  the  general  proposition,  I  think 
it  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  BouiTXL.  You  are  at  a  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Yon  spoke  of  selling  to  jobbers.  Is  that  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  selling  by  the  first-class  factories? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  11  companies  which  are  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  do  the  bulk  of  their  business  selling 
to  the  jobbers  of  the  United  States. 

ilr.  BouTELL,  So  that  when  an  architect  gets  bids  or  a  builder  gets 
bids  on  a  small  scale  he  gets  them  not  from  the  factory,  but  from  the 
jobber? 

Mr.  Kann.  As  a  rule;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  shipment  of  glass  from  the  factory  to  the 
jobber  where  does  the  shipper's  risk  for  breakage  terminate  and 
where  does  the  consignee's  risk  for  breakage  begin? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  is  to  ship  glass  at  the  consignee's  risk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  At  the  risk  of  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  you  are  released. 
There  is  a  form  on  the  general  bill  of  lading  which  makes  it  obliga- 
tory for  the  shipper  to  either  release,  which  means  that  the  rate  is 
that  much  less,  or  take  the  risk  himself,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  some- 
times is  an  insured  risk.  So  it  is  a  question  of  agreement  more  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  practical  thing  that  shippers  try  to 
bring  about? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  you  try  to  put  it  on  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  No  ;  we  do  not  try  to. 
!      Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  trying  to  state  what  3'ou  said. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  we  make  a  delivery,  of  course  the  risk  would  go  with 
the  shipper,  but  we  have  tried  to  be  a  little  more  specific  because  we 
compete  from  different  centers.  We  have  tried  to  sell  our  goods  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points  from  the  factory,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  factory 
like  ours  located  in  the  Middle  West  is  compelled  to  compete  with  a 
factory  located  in  the  Pittsburg  district  for  shipments  and  trade 
located  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston  we  have 
found  that  the  only  way  we  could  arrive  at  quotable  prices  without 
knowing  what  the  rate  was  would  be  by  havmg  centers,  and  people 
shipping  into  the  plate-glass  company^  district  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
would  make  their  rate  equalize  at  our  point  at  Alexandria. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  succeed  in  selling  f.  o.  b  the  factory,  that  is 
at  the  consignee's  risk? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  does  the  shipper's  risk  in  Belgium  terminate, 
in  selling  goods  from  Belgium  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  years  ago  w^as  that  they  got  their  money 
before  they  shipped  the  goods;  and  they  took  no  risk,  no  shipping 
risk,  and  no  credit  risk  or  no  risk  of  any  kind;  but  to-day  they  will 
put  that  glass  into  a  warehouse  in  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  put  it  there 
at  their  own  risk,  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  now  outside  of  the  freight  and  the  duty  there  is 
the  shipper's  risk  on  breakage.  Is  not  the  risk  on  breakage  from 
Belgium  to  that  warehouse  a  great  deal  greater  than  the  risk  the 
American  manufacturer  undergoes? 
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stop  that  foreign  glass  coming  in,  because  this  is  the  natural  place  for 
them  to  put  their  surplus  stuff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  any  more  natural  for  them  to  put  their  sur- 
plus stuff  into  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  put  it  into  England  or 
some  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  answering  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  takes  that  kind  of 
stuff  except  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  use  plate  glass  in  England? 

Mr.  Kann.  They  do;  but  this  great  increase  you  hear  about,  which 
is  shown  by  the  government  statistics,  is  in  the  one-to-three  bracket, 
covered  as  it  is  by  the  10  cent  duty  and  the  8  cent  and  the  22^  cent. 
What  they  put  into  England  is  of  a  different  class — it  is  larger  pieces. 
They  use  it  there  more  for  glazing.    It  is  not  so  high  grade. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  get  right  down  to  the  facts  of  the  case:  Do  they 
not  make  as  many  mirrors  and  things  of  that  kind  out  of  plate  glass 
in  England  as  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Clark.  England  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  on 
earth.  Do  they  not  buy  as  much  plate  glass  and  make  as  many  of 
those  things  out  of  plate  glass  as  they  do  in  this  country?  They  buy 
the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it,  and  compete  with  the  very  fel- 
low that  sold  them  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  plate  glass  there  for  mirrors, 
but  nothing  at  all  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Clark.  Antwerp  could  dump  its  extra  stock  in  Australia  as 
cheap  as  in  this  countrv? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  get  as  cheap  ocean  rates.  But  what  are  they 
going  to  do  with  the  glass  there? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  there  no  women  in  Australia? 

Mr.  Kann.  They  are  a  little  scarce;  there  are  not  as  many  as  there 
are  in  tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  agree  with  your  predecessor  on  the  stand  as 
to  the  labor  cost  of  this  product? 

Mr.  Kann.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  agree  also  with  him,  I  understand,  in  view 
of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Boutell,  that  this  raise  is  not  in  the  intei-e^t  of 
the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder — it  is  not  sought  in 
the  interest  of  the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  committed  to  an  answer  that  I 
could  not  give  to  that  question  without  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  not  mind  the  explanation  if  I  could  get  at 
the  meat  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The  laborer  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  given  employment.    That  is  to  his  benefit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  given  the  advance  largely  ahead  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  is  recouping  the  manufacturer  for  benefits 
already  given? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  irretrievable  loss.  If  he  has  not 
chargod  it  off,  it  is  time  he  did  do  it. 

Mr.  C/OCKRAN.  But  this  would  be  giving  him  a  profit 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  making  no  profit. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  he  made  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  ELann.  I  said  there  were  three  concerns  that  paid  only  1  per 
cent  dividends  after  being  in  business  seven  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  you  would  not  have  us  believe  that  those 
companies  have  been  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  absolutely  as  my  propo- 
sition, and  I  would  not  be  here  answering  you  and  other  people  that 
way  if  I  was  not  convinced  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  these  eleven  companies  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  loss  for  seven  years? 

ilr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  not  eleven  companies. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  of  the  eleven  companies  seven  of  them  had  never 
paid  a  dividend. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know ;  but  the  nonpayment  of  a  dividend  is  not  by 
any  means  conclusive  proof  that  they  have  not  been  earning  money. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  see  how  managers  or  boards  of  directors  or 
officers  of  a  company  could  hold  their  jobs  and  get  salaries  from  the 
stockholders  if  they  were  earning  money  and  did  not  declare  a  divi- 
dend; but  outside  of  that  fact,  they  did  not  earn  dividends. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been  running  at 
a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.   . 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  what  was  that  made  good  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  not  been  made  good. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Either  the  companies  must  be  bankrupt  or  the  losses 
must  have  been  made  good. 

Mr.  Kann.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  who  have  become  stockholders  in  the  plate- 
glass  companies  have  been  easy  marks  and  have  kept  putting  up 
money. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  we  understand ;  the  losses  have  been  made  good 
from  capital. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  what  way  was  the  capital  contributed  to  make 
good  the  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  other  companies  outside  of 
mine. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Just  take  yours? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  I  understand  it  from  you,  there  has  been  a  steady 
loss  every  year? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  anywhere  in  my  statement.  I 
say  that  a  number  of  the  companies  have  never  paid  any  dividend, 
and  as  to  those  companies  I  would  say  that  they  have  never  made  a 
profit,  but  a  steady  loss. 

Air.  Cockran.  1''ou  are  not  connected  with  them,  are  you! 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  evidence  is  not  good  on  that. 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  reason 

IVIr.  Cockran.  I^et  us  confine  ourselves  to  your  company,  about 
which  you  know  everything. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

63318— BCHED  B— 09 38 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  that  company  been  conducted  at  a  loss  for  the 
last  ten  years? 

Mr.  ICann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  made  a  profit! 

Mr.  Kann.  Some  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  made  a  profit,  so  that  it  has  not  had  to  make 
up  a  deficit  by  reason  of  losses  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  for  rehabili- 
ment  and  replacement  of  our  plant. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  represented  by  stock? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  it  is  represented  by  a  debt  that  must  be  re- 
funded into  new  money  if  we  do  not  get  to  making  profits  on  our 
plant  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  business  has  been  run  at  a  loss  for  ten  years, 
and  that  has  resulted  in  what  is  called  a  "  floating  debt ;  "  am  I  right 
in  that? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  answers  any  purpose  here, 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  it  does.  I  do  not  insist  on  the  answer  if  it 
embarrasses  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  can  not  see 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  me  finish  and  tell  you  why  it  does.  You  can 
see  if  your  floating  debt  was  a  matter  that  amounted  to  10  per  cent 
even  now  on  your  capital,  it  would  represent  an  annual  loss  of  1  per 
cent,  and  that  would  be  one  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  a 
mere  negligible  one,  it  would  be  another.  That  is  the  reason  I  pro- 
pounded the  question. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  this  body  in  any  respect 
to  know  the  details  of  that.  In  a  broad,  general  way  our  company 
has  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have  been  identifieil 
with  it  ever  since  its  inception,  and  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
its  manipulation  ever  since  it  has  been  in  business.  We  made  money 
for  four  or  five  years,  when  there  was  practically  less  competition, 
from  the  fact  that  the  glass  was  not  so  plentiful  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
later  years,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  made  no  money. 
We  have  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  spending  money  for  the  purpose 
of  making  goods  in  some  portions  of  our  plant,  trying  to  economize 
and  reduce  the  cost,  which  meant  an  exj^enditure  of  new  monev  and 
high  cost  while  we  were  making  these  improvements.  That  is  our 
case. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Lot  me  ask  you  this:  This  will  not  go  into  any  of 
the  secrets  of  your  businoss.    Your  stock  is  not  on  the  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  close  corporation. 

Mr.  C<)ckran.  It  is  not  for  sale? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  identified  with  the 
company  by  selling  you  some  of  my  stock. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  not  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  done  business  for  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  are  not  broke? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  admit  it  here  in  public  at  any  rate.  I 
have  not  paid  my  hotel  bill  here  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  have  made  no  new  issues  of  stock  in  those 
fourteen  years,  have  you  ? 

Mr,  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Or  of  bonds?  These  are  all  matters  of  record,  so 
that  I  am  not  asking  you  to  disclose  anything  of  a  private  character. 
You  have  made  no  issues  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  we  have  made  an  issue  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  that  to  make  good  a  deficit,  or  to  extend  your 
operations? 

Mr.  Kann.  To  increase  our  operations  and  try  to  reduce  our  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  strengthen  your  competitive  position  in  the 
market? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yas. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  you  have  testified  that  the  railway 
rates  are  excessive.  Is  that  what  you  said — that  the  railway  rates 
imposed  on  you  here  are  very  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  rates 
on  goods  imported  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsburg;  that  the 
rates  from  Pittsburg  west  are,  in  your  judgment,  excessive? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  excessive,  but  I  say 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very  much  lower  rate  by  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  may  be  all  right,  but  we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean,  by  comparison,  your  rates  are  too  high? 

Mr.  Kann.  By  comparison  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very 
much  lesser  rate,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  are  the  rates  charged  to  you  from  Pittsburg 
west  high  by  comparison  with  the  rates  charged  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Pittsburg!  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  they 
were? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  the  export  point  on  the  other  side — 
from  Antwerp — is  about  the  same  or  less;  that  is,  it  has  been  up  to 
a  very  short  time  ago  less  than  the  rate  was  at  that  time  from  Pitts- 
burg or  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago.  In  other  words,  they  got 
an  ocean  rate  for  nothing  and  a  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  got  no  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
nothing? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Therefore  Iby  comparison  it  was  quite  excessive? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  not  think  that  3'our  remedy  for  that  is  to  be 
obtained  before  the  body  charged  with  the  equalizing  of  rates  and  not 
by  compelling  us  to  perpetrate  another  wrong,  or  at  least  to  impose  an- 
other exaction  on  the  community,  because  you  have  suffered  one  at 
the  hands  of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  it  would  be  our  duty  as  manufacturers  to  get 
redress  from  them  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission* 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  been  before  them  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  you  heard  Mr.  Clause,  the  president  of  that 
company,  tell  about  that.  They  brought  suit  against  several  of  the 
railroads  on  that  very  point,  and  fought  it  out  very  ardently,  and 
consistently,  and  persistently. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  without  accepting  Mr.  Boutell's  view,  but  on 
the  other  hand  dissenting  from  it  strongly,  that  protection  has  l>ene- 
fited  both  the  consumer  and  laborer,  because  I  believe  it  has  benefited 
neither  but  plundered  both,  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  based  on  your 
statement.  I  am  quoting  from  your  statement  that  under  this  pro- 
posed rate  a  wholesome  importation  would  still  be  continued. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Might  I  ask  you  to  define  what  you  mean  by 
"wholesome  importation,"  from  your  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  had  in  mind,  when  I  used  that  language,  that  there 
would  be  a  great  many  plates  coming  over  here  of  a  specific  size  which 
it  would  be  difficult  at  any  time  for  this  country  to  furnish,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  price,  and  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  probably  would 
just  as  gladly  furnish  as  any  other  size. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  have  (as  has  been  told  you  here,  I  suppose)  very 
much  more  careful  operators,  and  they  get  better  and  more  positive 
results;  and  there  has  been  a  standard  established  here  of  several 
sizes,  one  of  them  being  18  by  40,  or  24  by  30,  square  inches,  making 
5  square  feet.  They  are  used  as  a  standard  in  the  furniture  and  in 
the  pier-mirror  business,  and  in  frame  goods.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
this  country  they  will  ever  be  able,  even  if  they  could  take  it  per  foot 
at  a  profit  based  upon  what  it  would  cost  them,  to  take  the  quantities 
of  that  stuff  that  will  be  offered  here.  They  could  not  do  it  to-day; 
and  I  think  that  business  is  going  to  keep  on  increasing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent tliat  there  will  always  be  a  very  large  importation  of  just  those 
few  sizes  alone. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  your  idea  of  whole^jome  importation  would  be 
one  that  excluded  altogether  the  importation  of  these  smaller  plates? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  anything  of 
tlie  kind.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  duty,  if  it  is  imposed,  will  at  all 
result  in  the  excluding  of  the  small  glass.  I  think  it  will  result  in 
dividing  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  glass  which  pays  now 
8  cents  could  come  in  under  a  22i-cent  duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  what  good  will  it  do  to  put  on  this  22J-cent 
duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  allow  us  to  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Meet  it  how?     By  keeping  it  out? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  you  meet  it  except  by  keeping  it  out! 

Mr.  Kann.  When  we  are  meeting  it  to-day  by  meeting  the  import 
price,  we  are  getting  less  for  our  glass  than  it  costs  us  to  manufac- 
ture it.  If  there  is  added  onto  the  duty  this  increased  rate  on  small 
glass,  it  is  going  to  make  that  glass  cost  them  more  money  landed 
here.  Now,  I  believe  they  will  cut  into  that  dutjr,  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  deter  the  Belgian  manufacturer  from  cutting  into  that  price, 
because  they  have  all  these  other  markets  of  the  world  to  make  good 
from,  which  we  have  not ;  and  while  this  will  give  us  some  protection 
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in  that  line,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  cure  the  evil,  because  they  have 
a  nlace  to  "  even  up." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  effect  of  this  tax  -that  you  are  seeking  to 
impose  on  it  now  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  say,  then,  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  do  not  understand;  I  did  not  say  it  would  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  I  take  back  the  ques- 
tion.   I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  perhaps,  just  to 
the  extent  that  the  duty  raises  the  price  per  foot. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  that  will  be  very  small  after  all,  because  in  these 
various  uses  it  is  probably  a  6-foot  piece  of  glass,  and  if  you  should 
put  the  whole  difference  on  there  it  would  be  50  or  60  cents  to  a 
piece  of  glass. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  a  man  would  be  a  mean  person  who 
would  consider  that  for  a  moment,  as  compared  with  the  great  advan- 
tage of  allowing  you  gentlemen  to  make  a  lot  of  money? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do,  sir,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  portion  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a  frame  or  a  hatrack 
or  something,  that  costs  in  the  total  $10,  $16,  $20,  $50,  or  $100  as  a 
piece  of  furniture;  and  the  whole  difference,  which  would  save  this 
industry  from  loss,  would  be  50  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  increase  your  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  it  would  not  increase  them.  It  would  give  us 
dividends. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  give  you  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  have  not  declared  any  so  far,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  increase,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  An  increase  from  nothing  to  something — ^yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  What  countries  impose  a  flat  rate? 

Mr.  Kann.  Germany  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  here  that  Germany  and  France  do  so ;  that  in 
France  and  Germany  the  rate  is  6  and  7^  francs. 

Mr.  Ix)NGwoRTH.  Is  that  a  square  foot  or  a  square  meter? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  based  on  the  square  foot.  Of  course  their  basis 
of  measurement  over  there  is  the  meter,  altogether. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  That  is  what  I  w^ant  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  "  square  meter." 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  This  duty  of  7  marks  is  the  German  tariff  duty, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  in  France  and  Germany  both  they  put  them  in 
francs — 6  francs  in  France  and  7^  francs  m  Germany  per  square 
meter, 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  per  square  meter. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is:  What  would  that  be 
equivalent  to  per  foot?  You  ask,  as  I  understand,  for  25  cents  a 
square  foot? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  A  square  meter  contains  about  10  square  feet? 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  a  fraction  less,  but  for  convenience  call  it  ten. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Therefore  the  German  duty  will  be  approxi- 
mately  

Mr.  Kann.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Ihen  you  are  asking  for  just  double  the  German 
tariff  rate,  and  more  than  double  the  French  tariff  rate  ?  That  is  all 
I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kann.  Well,  pardon  me 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  are  contending  for  is  the  method  of  impor- 
tation ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me,  I  should  like  to  answer  that  a 
little  more  fiiHy-  The  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  in  Germany,  whether  vou  call  them  a  trust  or  an  associa- 
tion, or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them — the  matter  is  referred  to  in 
that  government  record  there — are  not  alone  participating  in  that 
protection,  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  it;  but  they  have  put  a 
duty  against  their  colaborers  in  Belgium  to  keep  their  product  out  of 
Germany,  and  to  have  the  German  field  all  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  I  understand  that.  All  I  wanted  to  know  was, 
what  would  be  the  equivalent? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Needham.  A  gentleman  representing  the  importers  stated  this 
morning  that  the  whole  of  the  importation  into  this  country  did  not 
come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product,  being  of  a  different 
character  and  for  a  different  purpose.    Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  answered  the  question  intelli- 
gently. The  reason  that  the  glazing  glass  does  not  come  into  compe- 
tition is  that  the  factories  make  a  certain  product,  and  when  tliey 
make  their  product,  before  it  is  cut  into  a  specific  size  for  a  given 
opening,  it  is  called  a  stock  sheet;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  sheet  of  p:Iass 
as  it  comes  from  the  machines,  and  it  is  put  into  stock.  The  jobbers 
and  the  retailers  located  in  this  country  can  either  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  the  factories  by  cut  sizes  or  they  can  carry  those  sheets 
m  stock  and  have  them  cut  from  them;  but  if  they  had  to  import 
their  glass  in  that  condition  from  abroad  they  would  have  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  cutting  loss  to  cut  down  to  the  specific  size,  you  see. 
Thnt  is  the  reason  that  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  said  that  the 
tariff  is  prohibitive,  because  that  sort  of  glass  does  not  come  in.  They 
can  bring  it  in  under  the  price  just  the  same  as  they  can  the  cut 
size,  but  they  would  be  simply  inviting  an  uncertainty  or  a  loss  in 
doing  that,  which  they  do  not  need  to  take,  because  they  can  buy 
the  cut  size,  which  is  a  portion  of  this  large  importation,  and  that 
comes  along  and  is  used  lor  glazing,  more  or  less  of  it. 

Mr.  IjOnowortii.  Did  you  state  that  it  costs  more  to  make  a  small 
pane  of  glass  than  a  large  one? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IjONGwortii.  For  instance,  it  costs  more  to  make  a  square  foot 
of  glass  than  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square? 

Mr.  Kann.  Kot  in  that  sense.  The  foot  cost  of  making  the  glass  is 
tlie  same. 

Mr.  I^NGwoRTH.  Of  course  I  mean  relatively. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LoKOwoRTH.  Would  it  cost  less  than  one  hundred  times  as 
much  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square,  10  feet  on  each  side,  as  it 
would  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  1  foot  square  ? 

Mr.  Kakn.  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  on  each  side  is  a  very  large  piece 
of  glass,  you  know. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  a  piece  10  feet  square  is  not  a  very  large  piece  of 
glass. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  referring  to  one  10  feet  on  each  side.  I 
want  to  know  where  it  would  stop. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  take  the  factories  which  are  constructed  so  that 
they  can  make  large  glass,  they  can  make  that  large  glass  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  the  small  glass,  because  they  have  the  facilities 
for  making  it.  It  is  one  operation,  and  they  have  a  fewer  number  of 
men.  They  actually  have  a  fewer  number  of  men  for  the  larger  oper- 
ation. It  is  done  mechanically,  by  machinery,  etc.  The  grinding 
and  the  polishing  and  the  handling  are  done  by  machinery,  so  that 
if  they  do  not  have  any  bad  results,  which  result  in  the  breakage  and 
the  cutting  down,  they  will  make  that  large  piece  of  glass  for  less 
money,  comparatively,  than  they  will  the  small  piece. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  What  is  the  largest  piece  of  glass  you  make? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  we  make? 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  can  make  glass  that  contains  about  180  to  185 
square  feet;  and  we  have  part  of  our  facilities  so  arranged  that  we 
can  make  glass  close  onto  200  square  feet.  But  thfi  bulk  of  our  product 
is  glass  that  would  average  probablv  IG5  feet  if  we  got  the  plate  out 
whole  into  stock — if  we  did  not  have  the  results  that  have  boon 
spoken  of  here  in  the  way  of  breakage  either  by  accident  or  cutting 
defects.  But  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  general  proposition,  1 
will  say  that  a  factory  that  is  built  along  the  lines  of  intentionally 
making  glass  of,  say,  185  feet  to  the  plate  would  probably  have  to  go 
into  stock  less  than  20  square  feet  per  plate  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Is  this  a  new  development,  that  it  costs  less  to 
make  a  lar^e  piece  of  glass  than  it  does  a  small  one?  What  I  mean 
is,  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  it  evidently  cost  more  to 
make  a  large  pane  of  glass  than  it  did  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  alwavs  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  was  responsible  for  the  framing  up  ol  that  bill  or  the 
one  ahead  of  it,  and  what  actuated  that  conclusion,  unless  it  was  the 
general  principle  that  at  that  time  there  was  very  little  demand  for 
small  glass  here  and  the  Belgian  people,  who  were  plato-glass  makers 
of  late  years,  did  not  value  that  at  very  much.  They  broke  that  up. 
You  see,  this  demand  for  small  glass  has  only  sprung  up  in  this 
country  inside  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  classification  as  to  sizes  goes  away  back  in  the 
tariff  la>vs  for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  IvANN.  Yes,  I  know  that;  but  when  they  did  frame  the  duty 
up  they  were  beginning  then  to  make  small  glass  and  bring  it  over, 
and  I  can  not  see  upon  what  it  was  based.  Of  course  the  early  efforts 
here  were  on  large  glass,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  protection  on 
that,  1  suppose. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  please. 
I  see  there  are  eleven  of  these  companies  that  you  represent  here. 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  aggregate  capital  stock  of  all 
of  those  companies?  How  much  capital  do  the  eleven  companies 
represent? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  are  capitalized  for  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  one  of  the  companies  are  you  identified  with? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  Pan-American. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Kann.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  incorporated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  any  of  your  stock  sold  below  par  within  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  company  is  a  private  corporation  and  our  stock 
is  not  quoted ;  but  I  believe  you  could  have  bought  some  of  it  below 
par  if  you  had  desired. 

Mr.  Pou.  All  of  these  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  prices  quoted  by  all  of  them  are  practically  the 
same,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  buy  any  cheaper  from  one  than  you  can  from 
the  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  without  very  much  difficulty  at  present  There 
has  been  an  efl'ort 

Mr.  Pou.  What  I  want  to  ask  now,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  Is  there 
any  material  difference  in  the  price  list  of  one  of  these  companies  as 
compared  with  the  price  list  issued  by  another? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  knowingly.  Of  course  there  are  not  very  many 
companies  in  this  business,  and  there  are  not  very  many  buj^ers  from 
them.  They  are  jobbers  that  buy  this  product,  and  there  is  a  very 
easy  way  or  comparing  prices  without  design  probably. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  Of  course  we  try  to  get  as  much  for  our  product  in 
competition  with  the  other  man  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Pou.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  price  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  That  is  so  with  reference  to  all  these  eleven  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  price  which  is  listed  by  these  eleven  companies 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  price  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  lists;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  think  that  has  very  little 

Mr.  Pou.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  price  between  any 
of  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  are  more  largely  distributers  of  their  own  products,  and 
do  not  sell,  as  a  rule,  to  the  jobbing  trade;  and  probably  the  price  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  this  morning  was  a  price  to  a  jobber. 
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Mr,  Pou.  Yes.  And  a  jobber  that  wanted  to  buy  plate  glass  could 
get  it  about  as  cheaply  from  one  of  these  eleven  companies  as  he  could 
from  another;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  would  all  depend  upon  how  good  a  buyer  he  was.  I 
have  known  of  cases  when  there  was  as  much  difference  as  from  5 
to  7  per  cent  on  a  very  low  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  as  a  rule  there  has  been  no  very  material  difference, 
I  believe  you  said  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Well,  no;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  meant  to  say 
that  there  was  no  material  difference  at  present. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  bc^  your  pardon ;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  Ttes;  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  no 
material  difference,  and  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been 
a  very  great  difference.  And  anticipating  your  further  question  on 
that  line,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  say  that  we  have  constantly 
made  efforts  to  get  good  prices  and  better  our  condition.  It  has  been 
a  desperate  case  many  times.  We  have  done  that  by  all  sorts  of  ways 
of  trying  to  raise  the  price,  without  having  any  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  importation  from  abroad  is  what  has  kept  prices 
down  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  the  governing  thing,  although 
there  has  been  quite  some  accumulation  from  time  to  time.  Some 
factories  that  were  probably  a  little  more  ea^er  to  run  full  to  keep 
their  men  employed,  or  what  not,  or  probaoly  keep  together  and 
keep  their  organization  going  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  pieces,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  would  run,  and  run  full,  and  make  a  little 
cheaper  product  than  the  other  fellow  would  make. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  the  representatives  of  these  11  companies  engaged 
in  any  concerted  effort  to  put  up  prices? 

Mr.  Kann.  These  11  companies? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  have  made  repeated  efforts. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is,  in  cooperation  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  They  would  meet  together  in  conference,  and  so 
forth;  but  they  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  anything  else 
but  just  holding  a  price  when  there  was  demand  enough  for  the 
product 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  you  from  consum- 
mating that  effort — that  is,  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  these  eleven 
companies  from  putting  up  the  prices — has  been  the  importation  of 
this  glass  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  want  the 
committee  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  asking  that  question. 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  It  has  been  by  competition  among  themselves 
that  the  price  is  controlled — the  governing  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  just  a  minute  ago 
that  you  had  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Kann.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  believe  I  said  that. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  notes  read  if  you  think  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  did  not  say  that  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not  intend  to;  and  if  I  did  I  should  want  to  cor- 
rect myself.  I  say  that  we  have  met  on  the  price  question  as  we 
have  on  others  pertaining  to  our  interests,  etc.,  and  we  have  attempted 
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to  put  up  prices,  but  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  it  because 
of  competition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  you  tried  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Sure! 

Mr.  Pou.  And  tried  in  cooperation,  one  company  with  the  other! 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  exactlv  what  I  asked  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  we  did  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
prices. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  after  you  did  meet  you  made  the  effort  to  do  thatt 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  always  tried  to  better  our  condition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  no  such  association  as  would  govern  the  prices. 
We  have  no  organization  which  makes  the  price  binding  upon  each 
company,  or  the  enforcement  of  any  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  these  eleven  comi)anies  did  meet,  and  did  attempt  to 
put  up  prices  in  harmony  with  eacli  other,  in  cooperation  with  each 
other?    Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  years,  they  have 
made  every  effort  to  better  their  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  And  probably  such  an  incident  as  the  gentleman  spoke 
of  was  the  result  of  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  the  principal  reason  which 
caused  you  to  fail  to  put  up  prices  was  not  the  importation  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  had  a  very  material  effect  on  the  question  as  to 
what  the  price  should  be  if  they  should  put  it  up— how  high  it  should 
be  put  up.  But  there  was  many  times  quite  a  margin  before  we  would 
reach — those  were  trade  disturbances,  which,  of  course,  do  not  enter 
into  this  question.  That  was  wholly  to  meet  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Mr.  Kann,  you  will  pardon  me  for  going  back 
to  this  question  of  the  little  and  the  big  pane,  but  I  want  to  get  it 
throuffh  my  head.  What  can  you  profitably  make  a  square  foot  of 
glass  for? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  small  foot,  a  foot  of  small  glass,  or  a  foot  of  general 
glass  of  all  sizes? 

Mr.  liONc.woRTH.  A  foot  of  plate  glass,  such  as  a  good  store  wants. 

Mr.  Kann.  You  would  have  to  take  that  as  a  collective  proposi- 
tion. You  can  not  specifically  say  what  you  could  make  a  foot  of 
large  glass  for,  because,  as  I  have  stated  and  would  like  to  make 
clear,  your  foot  production,  your  unit  cost  per  foot  or  per  thousand 
foet,  as  we  figure  it,  is  the  same  of  all  sizes.  We  take  all  the  square 
foot  producod  at  the  various  stages  or  at  the  final  stage  and  divide  it 
into  the  total  cost  of  producing  it,  taking?  labor,  material,  fuel,  fac- 
tory superintendency,  and  all  that;  and  if  you  go  up  the  line  to  get 
the  complete  cost,  taking  insurance,  depreciation,  and  all  your  over- 
head chtirgos,  your  foot  of  glass  will  cost,  then,  so  much  a  loot- 
Mr.  Ix)NGW()RTH.  What  T  am  getting  at  is  this:  How  much  would 
you  sell  a  plate-glass  window  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  for?  I 
unfVrstnnd  that  your  factory  can  produce  such  a  piece'  of  glass. 

Mr.  Kann.  Are  you  in  the  market  for  such  a  piece  of  glass! 
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Mr,  LoNGWORTH.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  would  sell 
that  for  200  times  as  much  as  you  would  a  square  foot  of  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Or  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  More? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  plate  of  glass  or  a  sheet  of  glass  as  big  as  you  de- 
scril^  is  a  very  unusual  piece  of  glass.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  it,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Ix)NG WORTH.  Then  I  will  cut  it  down  to  10  feet  by  5. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  a  little  more  within  keeping.  Of  course  it 
would  not  make  the  same  difference  there,  because  that  is  an  ordinary 
requirement. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  You  ask  for 
a  flat-rate  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  1  foot  of 
glass  than  a  larger  quantity  of  glass.  I  want  to  know  as  to  the  sell- 
ing price.    If  20  by  10  is  too  much,  I  will  make  it  15  by  8. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  120  feet. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  One  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  you  charge  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
as  much  for  that  pane  of  glass  as  you  would,  for  1  square  foot  of 
glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no.  In  order  to  bring  it  down  to  an  actual  trans- 
action, probably 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  ICann  (continuing).  Because  anybody  is  apt  to  buy  a  piece 
of  glass — if  you  have  a  piece  of  glass  12  inches  each  way,  that  makes 
a  square  foot. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  piece  of  glass  could  probably  be  bought  for  20 
cents. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kann.  Or  15  cents,  as  the  case  may  be;  but,  say,  for  illustra- 
tion, 20  cents. 

Mr.  Ix)NG WORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  other  piece  of  glass  which  you  speak  of,  and  which 
h^s  120  feet  in  it 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  how  much  would  that  cost? 

Mr.  Kann.  Tliat  glass  to-day  we  are  selling  for  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of — well,  the  factory  selling  price  is  about  35  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Thirty-five  cents  a  foot?  Is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  square  foot,  sir;  and  on  the  average  we  are  getting 
probably  about  28  cents  for  it,  taking  it  in  with  all  the  small  glass 
-we  are  selling.    That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  that  would  cost  about  $3G  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  will  pardon  nie  for  one  minute, 
just  take  a  step  further,  and  then  I  think  you  will  have  the  answer  to 
the  problem. 

Air.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 
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Mr.  Kann.  If  you  should  buy  that  piece  of  glass  in  a  jobbing  house 
in  your  city,  they  would  sell  you  that  piece  of  glass  from  a  list  which 
is  prepared,  in  which  they  charge  you  so  much  a  square  foot,  subject 
to  a  certain  discount;  and  that  glass  to-day,  perhaps — I  do  not 
know — you  could  probably  buy  that  very  same  piece  of  glass  for  50 
or  CO  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Fifty  or  60  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  Fifty  or  CO  cents  a  square  foot,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  may  be  very  stupid  about  that;  but  I  can  not 
get  through  my  head  how  it  is,  when  you  say  that  it  costs  more  to 
make  a  square  foot  of  glass,  you  sell  one  foot  for  15  cents,  and  yet 
you  sell  this  120  square  feet  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sixty  cents,  he  says. 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  factory 

Mr.  IjOngwortii.  I  am  speakin<^  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  factory  sale  price  would  probably  be,  say,  30  cents 
or  35  cents.  The  cost  per  foot  is  the  same,  based  upon  taking  your 
foot  production  and  dividing  it  into  your  total  cost.    Is  not  that  clear? 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  That  is  clear  as  to  the  price,  but  not  as  to  tiie 
cost. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  as  to  the  cost.  We  take  all  the  various  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  cost,  starting  in  with  material  and  labor 
and  fuel  and  boxing  charge  and  whatever  else  ought  to  be  charged — 
taxes,  insurance,  etc.;  and  we  will  take  that  to  be  a  thousand  dolhirs. 
Suppose  the  net  result  in  feet  was  1,000  feet.  You  would  divide  tliat 
into  a  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  give  you  a  dollar  a  foot,  would 
it  not?  Now,  it  costs  you  a  dollar  a  foot  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
that  glass,  whether  it  goes  into  stock  in  pieces  of  1  foot,  or  25  or  50 
feet,  or  120  feet,  as  far  as  factory  cost  is  concerned.  The  1-foot  piece 
costs  quite  a  little  more  to  handle,  as  I  tried  to  explain,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  handled  many  more  times,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  then  it  has  to  be  more  carefully  polished  and  packed;  and  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  get  for  that  small  piece  of  glass  from  15 
to  20  cents  a  foot,  and  it  costs  $1,  while  we  may  get  $1.25  for  the 
large  piece  of  glass  that  cost  us  a  dollar.  We  have  to  make  our  profit 
off  of  those  few  disproportionate  or  unusual  pieces  that  we  sell;  and 
as  the  bulk  of  our  production  is  in  small  glass 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tnat  you  sell  a  product  that 
it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  make  for  15  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  simply  using  that  as  an  illustration.  But  I  do 
say  this,  in  order  to  make  the  statement  exact,  that  we  do  sell  a 
product  which  costs  on  the  average  32  or  34  or  35  or  36  cents,  as  the 
different  factories  may  differ  a  bit,  as  low  down  as  12  cents,  and  a 
very  large  portion  of  it  at  15  cents  and  16  and  18  and  20  cents,  and 
we  have  been  doing  it  for  yeai^s.  That  is  the  burdeYi  of  our  com- 
plaint here — that  we  do  have  to  sell  at  least  60  per  cent  of  our  product 
at  less  than  it  costs  to  produce. 

Mr.  IjOngwortii.  At  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  can  figure  it  from  these  various  duty  imports  if 
you  want  to;  but  taking  the  various  conditions  that  may  be  put  in, 
that  may  be  sold  either  as  a  finished  size,  a  cut  size,  etc.,  at  any- 
where from  15 — well,  I  will  say  on  an  average  12  to  15  cents  a  foot 
loss  on  every  foot  of  it.  If  you  take  it  from  the  smallest  up  to  tlie 
largest,  covering  the  extreme  range  of  the  sizes,  it  gives  us  a  profit 
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over  cost.  And  while  that  may  sound  as  a  very  strange  statement,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  factory — I  mentioned  these  11,  and  the 
other  companies  are  here  to  answer  for  themselves — I  believe  they 
would  be  verv  glad  to  corroborate  that  statement  by  factory  figures 
and  by  their  oooks.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  it,  because  on  the  face  of  it  it  looks  like  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  to  say 
that  it  was  largely  a  question  of  inefficiency  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  said  it  was  largely  that;  but 
that  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  a  question  as  to  the  labor,  and  he  replied  that 
they  paid  throe  times  as  much  on  this  side  for  inefficient  labor  as  they 
did  on  the  other  side  for  efficient  labor. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  he  cared  to  leave  that  impression.  Of 
course,  I  can  not  answer  for  him ;  but  I  make  that  statement  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see  that  he  is  present,  and  if  he  would  like  to  correct 
it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  know  that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  labor  over 
there;  I  have  been  on  the  other  side;  and  1  know  our  labor  here,  and 
I  know  what  we  pay  here.  And  while  I  have  no  interests  on  the  other 
side,  any  more  than  trying  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  they  do,  I  know 
that  we  have  been  paying  about  three  times  as  much  as  they  have. 
The  average  laborer  over  there  gets  3  francs  and  10  centimes.  That  is 
about  70  cents.    I  think  it  runs  from  G5  to  75  cents 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  furniture  and  mirror  size? 

Mr.  Kann  (continuing).  We  pay  over  here  on  an  average — I  think 
this  price  will  average  through  the  different  works — anywhere  from 
$2  to  $2.25  per  emplovee  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  they  compare  in  efficiency  with  those  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  get  a  very  much  better  quality  of  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  Belgium,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  because,  as  I  stated  in  our  paper,  these  people 
have  been  tied  to  the  industry  for  years.  They  never  leave  employ- 
ment of  that  kind  and  seek  other  employment.  The  factories  are  all 
located  in  one  district.    They  are  a  glass-making  people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  question  of  inefficiency  here 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  say  inefficiency.  We  do  not  get  the  quality 
of  labor,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  say  difference  of  efficiency,  then. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  better,  because  we  can  not  get 
the  quality  of  that  kind  of  labor.  We  can  not  get  them  here.  We 
never  get  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Efficiency  plus  and  efficiency  minus — that  will  suit  you 
better? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Very  well,  that  suits  me  just  as  well.  I  want  you  now 
to  give  me  the  average  mirror  size  of  glass  that  is  used  in  furniture. 
I  mean  the  kind  used  in  bureaus  and  washstands. 
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Mr.  Kann.  The  size  which  is  most  used  is  5  feet — 18  by  40,  or  24 
by  30,  or  18  by  36 ;  that  is,  18  inches  one  way  and  36  another,  or  18 
inches  one  way  and  40  the  other. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Eighteen  by  40? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  makes  just  5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  5  square  feet;  and  you  want,  on  that,  a  flat 
rate  of  22^  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  On  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That,  then,  would  increase  the  price  of  the  bureaus 
and  the  washstands  that  the  people  throughout  the  country  are 
obliged  to  purchase  $1  each,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  would  make  an  increase  to-day  as  between  10 
cents  and  22,  which  would  be  12^  cents;  and  on  5  feet  that  would  be 
60  cents  increase  over  what  the  duty  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
entire  duty. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  woula  be  60  cents  more  if  your  proposition  goes 
with  the  committee  and  with  Congress? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  control 

Mr.  Kann.  Pardon  me;  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  should  Trke 
to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  sizes,  of  course,  which  are  used  for 
that  purpose  which  are  not  5  feet  square.  There  are  about  17  stand- 
ard sizes,  which  run  all  the  way  from  a  foot  and  a  half  up  to  5  feet. 
But  5  feet  is  the  largest  size;  that  is  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  I  understand  that ;  but  the  increase  in  duty  which  yon 
ask  is  on  the  glass  that  is  most  largely  used  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Kann.  For  that  purpose;  yes.  Probably  the  most  largely  used 
is  the  glazing  glass,  on  which  we  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  glazing  glass  is  for  windows,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  for  the  windows  of  the  rich — ^those  big  pieces 
of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  And  the  poor,  too.  It  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  humble.  You  can  buy  it  so  cheaply  now  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
buy  sheet  glass  or  window  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  wish  I  had  known  that  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  not  too  late.  We  will  come  around  and  give  you 
a  salvage  price  on  what  you  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Pou.  My  boy  broke  one  pane,  and  I  had  to  pay  $21  for  it 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  the  kind  that  is  generally  found  pretty  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  net  result  of  this  scheme  of  yours  would  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  glass  to  the  consumer  and  reduce  the  revenue  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  I  thought  you  would  catch  my  suggestion 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  listening  with  all  the  power  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  consuming  public  will  get  the  benefit  of  quite  a 
reduction  on  all  the  glass  over  10  square  feet,  to  begin  with. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  the  consuming  public  does  not  use  much 
glass  over  that  size. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  beg  vour  pardon,  sir.  You  will  find  that  all  the 
men  that  run  the  little  groceries  or  the  little  shops  in  the  towns  all 
over  this  country,  as  well  as  the  big  stores,  have  to  have  plate-glass 
fronts  on  them.  They  get  the  benefit  of  that  low  price;  and  almost 
every  cottage  that  is  bunt  now  has  plate  glass  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark^  Another  question:  Do  you  know  of  anybody  engaged 
in  any  sort  of  manufacturing  m  or  around  Pittsburg  that  is  makmg 
money  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  list  of  them,  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly. 

l^Ir.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you  privately  this  evening. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  riglit. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  be  at  liberty 

Mr.  Gaines.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Assuming  that  the  tariff 
were  increased  to  a  flat  rate  of  22^  cents,  and  that  thereafter  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  American  plate  glass  was  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  increase  of  duty,  how  much  would  that  add  to  the  cost 
of  a  bureau  which  had  a  looking-glass  in  it  18  by  40  inches;  assuming 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  price  of  the  domestic  article 
would  be  increased  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  they  would  take  the  largest  piece  of  the  glass  which 
is  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  generally  speaking,  about  50  cents,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  if  all  of  the  tariff  were  added  to  the  cost,  the 
consumer  would  be  out  60  cents  on  the  price  of  a  bureau? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  if  you  will  permit 
me  a  little  further  than  your  question  would  lead,  that  verjr  low  prices 
have  been  made  on  the  mirrors  that  we  have  sold  as  American  manu- 
facturers in  competition  even  with  the  imported  mirrors,  or  glass  for 
that  purpose.  As  a  result  of  a  foolish  competition  among  ourselves 
very  low  prices  have  been  made,  which  would  have  given  the  con- 
sumers the  benefit  of  50  or  GO  cents  less  than  the  former  prices,  yet 
they  never  got  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  ^\Tio  did  get  it? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  furniture  manufacturer  or  the  man  in  between. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  the  manufacturing  consumer  is  the  man  that 
perhaps,  in  your  opinion,  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  the  public  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  this  lower  price 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  very  worst  that  could  happen  to  them  on 
a  single  piece  of  the  cheapest  furniture  would  be  an  increase  of  50 
cents.  If  they  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  low  price,  they  have 
gotten  50  cents  lower  than  the  present  price,  which  1  doubt.  But  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  all  of  that  low  price  has  not  gone  to  the 
consumer.  It  has  disappeared  in  between,  and  it  meant  a  great  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  this  industry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  your  opinion,  it  has  not  gone  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, but  to  the  manufacturing  consumer? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  gone  into  somebody's  hands,  so  that  it  has  not 
been  a  factor  in  producing  this  product.  It  has  not  gone  to  the 
plate-fflass  manufacturer.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  gone  to  the  mirror 
manuiacturer.  It  has  not  gone  to  the  consumer,  to  whom  it  ought 
to  have  gone,  and  we  have  suffered  in  consequence.    Nobody  that 
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should  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  it  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  it.  That 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  us  turn  Brother  Gaines's  proposition  around 
the  other  way.  There  are  10,000,000  homes  in  the  United  States.  If 
they  only  bought  one  bureau  a  year,  that  would  be  $8,000,000  that  this 
proposea  increase  in  the  duty  would  cost  the  consumers  more  than 
they  are  paying  now? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  does  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  that  is  quite  an  item.  It  would  help  us  along 
quite  a  bit.  If  you  divided  that  $8,000,000  between  these  12  com- 
panies, I  mean,  it  would  help  them  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  get  a  nice  little  sum  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  we  need  it.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 
We  need  just  that  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  business  is  that  the  way 
that  you  all  make  your  money  is  by  getting  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  from  a  great  many  people,  so  that  there  is  not  enough  for  one 
of  them  to  come  here  and  testify  against  you  about  it,  and  the  general 
total  of  the  rake  oflF  amounts  to  a  fortune  to  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  right.    Every  little  helps. 


f .  J.  GOEBTKEB,  OF  SEMOK  BACHE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  FILES 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  OK  PLATE  GLASS. 

West  and  Hubert  Streets, 
Neto  York^  January  11^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  ask  permission  to  file  the  following 
statement,  supplementary  to  our  statement  of  November  .21,  1908, 
regarding  paragraphs  101  to  107,  inclusive,  of  the  tariff  act  of  June 
24,  1897:     . 

First,  taking  up  paragraph  104  (polished  plate  glass)  the  issue  was 
dearly  defined  at  the  preliminary  Hearing.  The  domestic  manufac- 
turers ask  for  an  increase  of  the  present  duty  to  a  flat  rate  of  22J 
cents  per  square  foot,  supporting  this- claim  for  an  increase  by  an 
alleged  cost  of  production  averaging  32  cents  per  square  foot,  against 
an  alleged  average  cost  in  Europe  of  14  cents  per  square  foot,  and 
further  claiming  that  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  in  this  country 
is  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  market  is  used  as  a 
dumping  ground  by  the  European  manufacturer. 
We  propose  to  show — 

1.  That  the  present  tariff  is  prohibitory  on  plate  glass  for  ordinary 
purposes,  store  fronts,  windows,  and  building  purposes  in  general. 

2.  That  of  the  glass  now  imported  a  great  part  consists  of  a  grade 
that,  commercially  speaking,  is  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  practically  all  of  the  importation  consists  of  glass  for  special 
purposes  imported  by  reason  of  superior  quality  and  not  on  account 
of  low  prices,  and  that  this  market  can  in  no  sense  be  described  as  a 
"  dumping  ground." 
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8.  That  the  principle  of  the  flat  rate  of  duty  is  incorrect. 

4.  That  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is 
not  an  average  of  18  cents  per  square  foot,  as  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, but  is  very  much  less. 

5.  That  our  proposal  for  cutting  the  present  duties  practically  in 
half  would  work  no  hardship  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and 
would  afford  the  consumer  much  needed  relief. 

We  may  add  that  we  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  domestic 
manufacturers  in  standing  squarely  on  the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1908 — that  is,  that  thfe  tariff 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here 
and  abroad.  It  all  simmers  down  to  the  question  of  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  cost,  and  we  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  the  matter 
turned  over  to  a  firm  of  reputable  public  accountants  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  actual  difference. 

All  references  in  the  following  pages  are  to  the  page  numbers  in 
the  first  prints  of  the  tariff  hearmgs  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Proposition  No.  1  is  admitted  by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Clause  testified :  "  So  far  as  glazing  glass  is  concerned,  I  would  say  that 
practically  there  is  no  glazing  glass  imported.  It  is  also  true  that  as 
far  as  the  glazing  quality  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  are  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  present  duty." 

The  matter  is  further  demonstrable  rrom  official  figures.  Our  state- 
ment of  November  21  showed  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  jglass  for 
glazing  purposes  in  what  are  known  as  "  stock  sheets  of  glaznig  qual- 
ity," which  IS  the  way  in  which  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers sell  practically  all  glass  for  glazing  purposes.  Tne  actual 
importations,  however,  consist  of  very  much  higher-priced  glass,  as 
will  be  noted  from  the  following  tabular  statement.  The  figures  of 
foreign  cost  of  the  cheap  glazing  quality  glass  are  taken  from  our 
own  statement,  while  the  figures  as  to  the  average  value  of  the  glass 
actually  imported  are  taken  from  the  official  publication,  "Imports 
and  duties,  1894  to  1907  "  (pp.  457  and  458). 
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injr  f.  o.  b. 

Antwerp. 


Avernge  value  per 
square  foot  of  for- 
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tuaJly  imported. 


1907. 


1906  (f.o.  I). 
Antwerp). 


Not  exceeding  16  by  24 

Exceeding  16  oy  24,  not  exceeding  24  by  30 

Exceeding  24  by  30.  not  exceeding  7  square  feet 
Exceeding  7  square  feet,  not  exceeding  24  by  60 


10.0977 
.  15  ^9 
.lf.99 
.1772 


} 


10.185 
.203 

.275 


W.176 
.206 

.255 


A  comparison  on  sizes  above  10  square  feet  can  not  be  made,  as 
-while  the  foreign  costs  vary  according  to  sizes  (glass  measuring  from 
100  to  120  square  feet  costing  about  40  per  cont  more  per  square  foot 
than  glass  measuring  from  10  to  12  square  feet),  all  glass  measuring 
more  than  10  square  feet  pays  the  same  rate  of  duty,  and  as  all  sizes 
above  10  square  feet  are  classed  together  in  the  official  records  of 
importation  it  is  impossible  to  determine  just  what  the  actual  impor- 
tations consisted  of  m  the  sizes  above  10  square  feet. 
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However,  the  glass  above  10  square  feet  is  of  trifling  importance, 
as  in  1906,  the  year  in  which  impoitations  were  greatest,  only  164.000 
square  feet  were  imported  out  of  a  total  importation  of  TjSTSjOOO 
square  feet. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  in  1906  and  1907, 
when  the  foreign  manufacturers  succeeded  in  "  dumping  "  the  largest 
amounts  of  ghiss  that  have  ever  been  imported,  the  average  value  was 
very  much  higher  than  in  the  preceding  years. 

As  for  proposition  No.  2,  this  is  simply  a  question  of  the  weight  of 
evidence,  and  we  suggest  inquiring  of  any  mirror  manufacturer  in  the 
country — any  that  is  not  operatmg  as  an  adjunct  to  a  plate  glass 
factory.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  part  of  our  requirements — the  glass 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  highest  quality  of  mirror  plates— 
we  can  not  get  in  this  country  at  all  in  a  commercial  sense.  The 
manufacturers  issue  quotations  on  "silvering  quality,"  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  will  only  rarely  accept  orders  for  this  grade,  and  then 
only  in  such  extremely  limited  quantities  as  to  be  worthless  as  a  source 
of  supply,  and,  furthermore,  what  glass  the  domestic  manufacturers 
do  make  under  this  designation  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  foreign 
product.  We  have  always  been  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  prac- 
tically all  the  glass  for  our  finest  mirrors,  and  this  statement  is  true 
of  every  high-class  manufacturer  in  the  mirror  business. 

For  the  ordinary  grade  of  mirrors  we  use  a  quality  of  glass  that 
the  American  manufacturer  sometimes  supplies  and  sometimes  refuses 
to  supply.  Factory  practice  in  this  countrjr  tends  to  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  factory-run  goods  at  minimum  cost.  The  plate- 
glass  manufacturer,  for  instance,  prefers  to  do  all  his  business  in 
stock  sheets  of  glazing  quality;  that  is,  to  sell  the  glass  as  it  comes 
from  the  polishing  tables,  without  cutting  to  specific  sizes  or  selection 
for  quality.  In  an  exceedingly  prosperous  year  like  1906  the  ideal 
is  attained,  orders  for  small  sizes  of  good  quality  for  mirror  pur- 

Eoses  are  turned  away,  and  importations  increase  rapidly.  In  a  dull 
usiness  year,  like  1908,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  is 
willing  to  take  this  business  in  glass  for  ordinary  grades  of  mirrors, 
and  importations  dwindle  at  once.  Witness  the  drop  in  importations 
of  plate  glass  from  1906  and  1907  to  1908,  the  figures  being: 

Square  fe«t 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  inor> 7,372,227 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1JK)7 6,727,W6 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  11M)S 3,6«7.833 

Eleven  mouths  ending  November  30  of  calendar  year  1908 1, 490, 515 

In  short,  in  addition  to  the  normal  importation  in  exceedingly  high 
quality  glass  there  is  a  fluctuating  importation  of  moderate-grade 
glass  that  the  manufacturer  can  readily  keep  out  whenever  he  chooses 
to.  When  importations  are  greatest,  they  to  a  great  extent  represent 
an  excess  demand  which  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  desire 
to  meet. 

Of  course  we  do  not  dispute  that  the  manufacturer  would  like  to 
have  tlie  tariflF  on  glass  for  mirror  purposes  as  completely  prohibitive 
as  it  is  at  present  on  glass  for  glazing  purposes.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  not  suffering  from  the  importation  that  is  entering  this 
counti'y  at  present,  and  is  entirely  able  to  protect  himself  against  it 
under  the  present  tariff,  and  would  still  be  able  to  protect  himself 
vuider  a  very  much  lower  tariff. 
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The  domestic  production  is  very  close  to  40,000,000  square  feet 
I)er  year.  When  the  more  recently  built  factories  are  in  full  opera- 
tion it  will  exceed  that  amount  The  greatest  importation  was  in 
1906 — 7,372,227  square  feet — ^which  is  about  equal  to  18  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  production.     In  1008  the  importation  only  equals  about 

9  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production.  Figuring  on  the  importations 
for  the  fii*st  eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year  of  1908,  the  importa- 
tion equals  only  a  trifle  over  3 J  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production. 

In  order  to  keep  out  this  trifling  quantity,  imported  mainly  for 
special  purposes,  it  is  proposed  to  advance  the  tariff  275  per  cent  on 
the  small  sizes  not  larger  than  16  by  24  inches,  and  225  per  cent  on 
sizes  larger  than  16  by  24  inches  and  not  larger  than  24  by  30  inches. 
It  will  undoubtedlv  accomplish  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  a  great 
part  of  the  glass  for  mirror  purposes.  This  glass,  as  explained  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  is  imported  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality,  but  even  high  quality  can  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  The 
statement  that  fewer  people  will  pay  100  per  cent  premium  for  good 
quality  than  will  pay  50  per  cent  is  obvious.  The  effect  on  the  gov- 
ernment revenue  would  be  apparent. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  under  cover  of  securing  protec- 
tion against  the  comparatively  small  importations  now  being  made 
of  glass  for  mirror  purposes,  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  also 
secure  the  privilege  of  taxing  the  American  consumer  of  glass  for 
building  and  for  glazing  purposes  (which  constitutes  bv  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  consumption)  the  neat  little  advance  of  14^  cents 
per  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  by  24  inches,  and  12^  cents  per 
square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  24  by  30  inches. 

Regarding  proposition  No.  3,  we  object  to  the  flat  rate  in  itself 
regardless  of  the  figure  at  which  it  is  fixed.  Even  admitting  for  the 
sake  of  argument  what  we  do  not  admit  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  that  is, 
that  the  cost  of  producing  one  square  foot  of  glass  in  size  12  by  12 
inches  is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  producing  one  square  foot  of  glass  in 
size  100  by  100  inches,  the  fact  remains  that  tariffs  are  levied  upon 
values;  that  is,  selling  prices,  and  not  upon  costs,  and  as  set  forth  in  our 
previous  statement  plate  glass,  and  in  fact  glass  of  any  sort  in  which 
quality  and  freedom  from  defects  are  essential,  has  always  been  sold 
all  over  the  world  at  a  varying  price  per  square  foot,  the  price  in- 
creasing geometrically  and  jiot  arithmetically  in  proportion  to  the 
size.     For  instance,  in  this  country  to-day  10  lights  of  polished  plate 

flass  12  by  12  inches,  containing  10  square  feet  altogether,  are  worth 
1.88  at  retail  prices,  while  1  plate  30  by  48  inches,  also  containing 

10  square  feet,  is  worth  $3.47.  Similarly,  10  lights  12  by  12  inches 
ordinary  window  glass  are  worth  at  to-day's  prices  43  cents,  while 
1  light  30  by  48  inches  is  worth  71  cents.  This  is  not  a  matter 
peculiar  to  this  country.  We  attach  hereto  copy  of  an  English  price 
fist  (marked  A)  and  also  copy  of  the  domestic  price  list  of  polished 
plate  glass  (marked  B),  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  demon- 
strate that  in  England,  where  there  is  no  tariff  on  plate  glass  what- 
ever, prices  are  made  up  on  the  same  basis  as  in  this  country.  For 
instance,  the  list  price  m  England  of  1  square  foot  of  glass  in  any 
size  not  exceeding  4  square  feet  is  10  d.  per  foot,  while  the  price  per 
square  foot  of  a  size  measuring  more  than  50  square  feet  and  not 
exceeding  100  square  feet  is  Is.  8d.;  that  is,  just  double  the  cost  per 
square  foot  of  the  smaller  size,  while  in  this  country  the  list  prices 
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on  a  plate,  say,  24  by  24  inches,  containing  4  square  feet,  and  a  plate 
measuring  72  by  120  inches,  containing  60  square  feet,  are  made  up  at 
$1.60  per  square  foot  and  $3.60  per  square  foot. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  we  deny  that  as  a  practical  matter  the 
cost  of  production  is  the  same  per  square  foot  for  all  sizes.  An 
average  cost  of  this  sort  could  of  course  be  obtained  for  any  product 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  units  of  production  of  any  factory 
into  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  output  of  the  factory,  but  we  claim 
that  small  sizes  in  plate  glass  represent  essentially  the  utilization  of 
waste,  as  set  forth  m  the  writer  s  testimony.  The  illustration  there 
given  was  merelj^  an  illustration  and  did  not  cover  the  case  com- 
pletely. As  is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Clause's  testimony,  small  sizes  also 
result  from  breakage  as  well  as  from  cutting  to  eliminate  defects,  but 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  proposition  remains  unchanged. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  this  matter  of  uniform  cost,  we  may  point 
out  that  every  steer  that  walks  into  a  Chicago  packing  house  is  paid 
for  at  a  flat  rate  per  pound,  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail  included,  and  that 
figuring  on  this  basis  a  uniform  cost  could  be  worked  out  for  all 
packing-house  products,  from  fertilizer  to  dressed  beef. 

Mr.  Clause  objects  to  our  statement  that  plate  glass  is  inspected 
before  it  is  polished,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  worth  polish- 
ing or  not.  This  is  more  or  less  of  a  quibble.  It  is  quite  true  that 
small  defects  can  only  be  discovered  after  the  polishing  process  is 
completed,  but  large  defects  can  easily  be  discerned  in  the  glass  while 
it  is  in  its  rough  condition,  and  we  think  Mr.  Clause  will  hardly  dis- 
pute that  plate  glass  is  inspected  while  in  the  rough  condition  imme- 
diately after  the  casting  process  has  been  completed  and  before  it  is 
subjected  even  to  the  grmding  process,  and  that  some  glass  is  put 
through  the  grinding  and  polishing  processes  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  will  eventually  havo,  to  be  cut  to  comparatively  small  sizes  in 
order  to  utilize  it,  and  that  some  plates  are  absolutely  rejected  at  this 
inspection  as  not  being  worth  the  cost  of  grinding  and  polishing  at 
all,  this  rejected  glass  being  sold  in  the  rough  condition  for  use  in 
skylights,  iron  sidewalks,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

The  principle  that  glass  in  a  large  size  is  more  valuable  per  square 
foot  than  glass  in  a  smaller  size  is  recognized  by  the  domestic  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  themselves.  The  prices  on  the  attached  circular 
Quotations  (marked  C)  of  August  29,  1905;  December  14,  1905,  and 
anuary  19,  1906,  to  which  we  will  refer  later  for  another  purpose, 
are: 

Thirty-nine  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  10  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  25  square  feet. 

Forty-one  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  25  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  50  square  feet. 

Forty-three  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  50  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  100  square  feet. 

Forty-eight  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  100  square 
feet  and  not  exceeding  120  square  feet. 

These  variations  in  price  can  not  be  charged  to  the  tariff,  as  the 
present  duty  on  all  the  above  sizes  is  35  cents  per  square  foot. 

Moreover,  the  tendency  of  a  uniform  rate  on  plate  glass  would  be, 
as  is  always  the  case,  to  impose  a  very  high  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  cheaper  glass,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  consumption 
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consists,  and  a  very  low  rate  of  duty  on  the  more  expensive  glass. 
For  instance,  the  present  tariff  figures  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  are  82 
per  cent  on  sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches^  and  63  per  cent  on 
sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches. 
The  proposed  flat  rate  would  figure  230  per  cent  and  141  per  cent, 
respectfully,  on  these  two  classifications  of  sizes.  That  this  would 
work  a  hardship  to  the  consumer  hardly  admits  of  argument.  It  is 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  that  buy  the  cheaper  grades  of 
furniture  in  which  the  small  sizes  of  mirrors  are  used. 

Taking  up  proposition  No.  4 — ^the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad — the  domestic  manufacturers  claim  an  average  cost 
of  32  cents  per  square  foot  against  an  alleged  foreign  cost  of  14 
cents.  The  foreign  cost  is  probably  not  very  lar  out  of  the  way.  We 
have  information  that  16  cents  would  be  more  accurate  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  procure  exact  itemized  figures  from  abroad  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  a  slight  variation  in  that 
figure  does  not  matter  very  much. 

As  to  the  alleged  domestic  cost  of  32  cents,  in  our  opinion  this  is 
very  grossly  exaggerated  and  we  assert  that  20  cents  per  square  foot 
would  probably  be  an  overstatement. 

Not  being  proprietors  of  plate  glass  factories  ourselves,  we  can 
only  furnish  indirect  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  plenty  of  indirect  circumstantial  evidence,  however,  of  the 
very  best  kind  that  a  cost  of  32  cents  per  square  foot  can  not  be 
reached  by  any  reasonable  method  of  figuring  and  is  entirely  in- 
compatible with  common  sense. 

W  e  may  remark  in  passing  that  even  according  to  the  domestic 
manufacturers'  own  figures  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad  is  given  as  18  cents,  while  they  ask  a  flat  rate  of 
duty  of  22^  cents. 

However,  the  inconsistency  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  cost 
figures  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Clause  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

He  testified  that  the  domestic  cost  is  32  cents,  of  which  he  stated 
that  16  cents  is  in  labor.  Then  he  gave  the  foreign  cost  as  14  cents, 
of  which  5J  cents  is  in  labor.  That  leaves  for  material,  administra- 
tive expense,  etc.,  16  cents  cost  here  and  8§  cents  abroad. 

In  the  materials  used  there  can  be  no  very  great  difference  in  cost. 
Many  of  the  materials,  such  as  glass  sand,  nitrate  of  soda,  arsenic, 
manganese,  etc.,  are  imported  free  of  duty;  salt  cake  pays  a  duty 
equal  to  about  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plaster  of  Paris  about  80  por 
cent,  and  soda  ash  about  35  per  cent.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  material  can  not  amount  to  much,  all  the 
material  taken  together  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cost, 
as  the  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  square  foot  of 
plate  glass  do  not  amount  to  more  than  2  cents  or  3  cents  per  foot 
at  the  very  outside. 

So,  even  assuming  that  the  Belgian  manufacturers  get  their  ma- 
terials free  of  cost  somehow,  while  the  domestic  manufacturer  pays 
full  prices  for  his  materials,  there  is  still  a  large  difference  in  other 
expense — that  is,  8J  cents  against  13  cents. 

But  Mr.  Clause  says  the  American  factories  are  equally  skilled  in 
production  with  their  foreign  competitors. 
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We  will  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  these  figures  cer- 
tainly require  elucidation,  and  that  an  itemized  statement  of  domestic 
cost  of  production  would  apparently  be  in  order. 

The  census  of  1900  gives  the  production  of  plate  glass  in  the  United 
States  as  16,883,578  square  feet  of  a  value — ^that  is,  a  market  price— of 
$5,158,508,  which  figures  out  about  30^  cents  per  square  foot. 

In  1900  and  the  preceding  year  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
panv,  according  to  its  annual  statements,  earned  $2,026,007  and 
$1,838,535  on  a  capitalization  of  $10,000,000— that  is  20  and  18  per 
cent  for  1900  and  1899,  respectively. 

In  1900  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  owned  10  of  the  13 
plate-glass  plants  in  operation  that  year.  (See  Census  Bulletin  Xo. 
228ofJuly3, 1902,p.  16.) 

In  1900  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  possessed  very  few  of 
the  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  to  which  they  ascribe  their  present 
income.  The  paint  factory  was  bought  late  in  1900.  .Their  loreign 
plate-glass  factory  was  acquired  in  1902 ;  their  coal  properties  were 
also  bought  after  that  date,  and  in  1900  only  eight  or  nine  of  their 
branch  warehouses  were  in  existence,  and  these  were  all  comparatively 
new  enterprises  and  were  fighting  hard  with  long-established  competi- 
tors for  existence.  The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company's  large  earn- 
ings of  1900  were  therefore  mainly  earned  in  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass. 

Allowing  them  ten-thirteenths  of  the  production,  and  assuming  that 
they  sold  their  glass  at  the  average  price,  in  1900,  of  30J  cents  per 
square  foot,  they  made  over  $2,000,000  by  selling  almost  exactly 
13,000,000  square  feet  of  glass  at  30^  cents  per  square  foot.  Admit- 
ting that  their  branch  warehouses  may  have  made,  say,  half  a  million 
dollars  of  this  total,  a  most  extraordinary  profit,  far  beyond  what 
the  average  jobber  of  the  same  size  was  able  to  make  in  that  year,  the 
profit  on  the  manufacture  of  the  plate  glass  works  out  at  a  little  over 
11 J  cents  per  square  foot,  which,  deducted  from  the  selling  price  of 
30i  cents  per  sc^uare  foot,  leaves  a  cost,  roughly  speaking,  of  19  cents 
per  square  foot. 

They  now  make  a  statement  as  to  the  gradually  increased  cost  since 
1900.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  from  Census  Bulletin 
No.  228,  above  referrea  to,  pages  16  to  19 : 

The  principal  improvement  In  plate  plass  manufacture  during  the  last  decaile 
was  uudouijledly  ihe  snccossful  introdnction  of  the  annealing  lehr,  as  noted 
a!)ove,  at  the  plant  of  the  Marsh  Plate  Glass  Company,  at  Walton,  Pa. 
Although  its  introduction  into  the  older  plants  has  so  far  been  slow,  owing 
to  the  expense  attending  the  ahandonment  of  the  costly  kiln  system  In  use 
at  those  plants,  yet  competition  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  lelir 
into  general  use.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  lehr,  the  annealing  of 
plate  glass  was  done  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  industry  In  this  country.  As  soon  as  the  cast  Is  made  the  plate  is  Intro- 
duced into  tlie  annealing  oven  or  l<iln,  a  large,  shallow  reverberatory  furnace  of. 
brick,  on  the  smooth  floor  of  which  the  plate  Is  laid.  The  kiln  being  heiited 
to  near  the  melting  point  and  all  openings  tightly  closed.  It  Is  allowed  to  o>ol 
gradually  to  a  point  wliere  it  is  opened  and  the  plate  removed,  the  process 
requiring  fully  three  days. 

'llie  plate-glass  annealing  lelir  averages  about  200  feet  In  length,  and  start? 
from  the  casting  table  as  a  continuous,  connected  series  of  five  kilns,  after 
which  It  is  the  usual  rod  lehr  common  in  window  glass  manufacture.  The 
five  stations  at  the  start  are  on  a  solid  hearth  of  esi)ecially  prepared  clay, 
giving  an  absolutely  smooth,  level  bed.  The  whole  interior  of  the  lehr  is 
brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  heat  at  any  point  can  be  controlled 
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With  the  utmost  nicety  by  the  use  of  pyrometers.  After  the  cnst  Is  mnde  the 
plate  is  introduced  into  the  first  station  of  the  lelir,  wliere  the  teuiijerature 
is  near  the  melting  point.  In  due  time  the  plate  passes  into  the  second 
station,  where  the  temi)erature  is  lower.  So  the  plate  passes  through  the  five 
stations  with  a  diminishing  temperature.  When  ttie  plate  leaves  the  fifth 
station,  It  has  become  tlioroughly  '*  set,"  and  passes  to  the  rod  lehr,  which 
carries  it  along  through  decreasing  temperatures  until,  three  hours  after  the 
cast  was  made,  the  annealing  process  is  complete,  and  the  plate  is  tali  en  out 
of  the  lehr  ready  for  the  grinding  process.  The  time  required  to  anneal  a 
plate  under  the  lehr  system  compared  with  that  under  the  kiln  system — three* 
hours  as  against  three  days — indicates  the  revolutionizing  posslbllties  of  the 
lehr,  when  cost  of  construction  is  also  taken  into  consideration.  A  lehr  that 
will  anneal  the  product  of  96  pots,  or  90  plates  of  glass  a  day,  costs  about 
^2(),(X)0  to  build,  and  displaces  9(5  old-style  three-plate  kilns,  which  cost  about 
$1,000  each  to  build.  The  lehr  takes  up  far  less  space  than  does  the  kiln 
system,  and  the  building  required  for  the  lehr  costs  about  $G,000,  as  against 
$30,000  for  the  construction  of  the  proper  building  for  the  96  kilns  it  would 
di8i)lace. 

With  the  lehr,  smaller  pots  are  used  and  thinner  and  smaller  plates  cast, 
resulting  in  a  great  increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  finished  plate,  as  the 
smaller  the  original  cast  the  better  are  the  chances  for  the  plate  going  through 
the  annealing,  grinding,  and  polishing  processes  successfully  without  diminution 
of  size.  The  lehr-annealed  plate  is  much  straighter  than  that  annealed  in  the 
kiln,  owing  to  the  solid  hearth  of  the  first  five  stations  of  the  lehr;  the  fioor  of 
the  kiln  is  much  more  liable  to  develop  inequalities  which  misshape  the  plate. 
The  thinness  of  the  lehr-annealed  plate  means  less  time  spent  in  grinding, 
and  the  smaller*  size  of  the  rough  plate  makes  It  possible  to  lay  and  relay 
the  lehr-annealed  plate  on  the  grinding  and  polishing  tables  much  quicker 
and  with  less  labor  than  the  kiln-annealed  plate. 

H.  L.  Dixon,  the  well-known  glass-furnace  engineer,  asserts  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  polished  plate  glass  manufacture<i  can  be  annealed  in  the  lehr,  the  re- 
maining 10  per  cent  being  glass  In  extremely  large  sizes,  requiring  the  old-style 
kiln.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is  Only  a  question  of  time  until  the  very  largest 
sizes  can  be  annealed  in  the  lehr.  It  is  claimed  that  actual  practice  has  shown 
that  the  average  size  of  the  lehr-annealed  glass,  cast  from  small  pots,  is  90 
square  feet  per  plate  when  squared,  while  under  the  kiln  system,  with  large 
pots  and  the  attempt  to  continually  cast  extreme  sizes,  the  average  size  of  the 
plate  taken  from  the  kiln  and  squared  is  about  60  square  feet,  and  when  fin- 
ished, about  18  square  feet. 

Until  very  recently  the  same  methods  have  been  employed  for  casting,  anneal- 
ing, grinding,  and  polishing  that  have  been  in  use  for  years.  The  liability  of 
breakage  during  the  finishing  process  that  has  attended  the  attempts  to  cast 
extremely  large-sized  plates  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  reduction  In  the  arer- 
aj;e  size  of  finished  plates.  The  use  of  smaller  ix)ts,  costing  smaller  and  thinner 
plates  for  annealing  in  lehrs,  and  the  adoption  of  now  machinery  for  grinding 
and  polishing  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  cost 
per  square  foot  and  in  an  increase  in  average  size  of  finished  plates,  along 
with  a  material  decrease  in  undesirable  small  sizes.  A  few  large  pots  will  bo 
Bufficlent  to  supply  the  demand  for  extremely  large  sizes.  In  the  manufacture 
of  plate  glass  the  use  of  tank  melting  furnaces  in  connection  with  fining-pot  fur- 
naces is  likely  to  appear  in  the  near  future,  and  the  size  of  the  plates  cast 
can  then  be  regulated  at  will.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  process  in  connection 
with  the  continuous  lehr  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  introduction  of  the  con- 
tinuous lehr  has  largely  reduced  the  high  ratio  formerly  existing  between  cost 
of  construction  and  capacity  of  plate-glass  factories  and  has  already  resulted 
in  the  entrance  of  six  new  companies  into  the  field;  four  of  the  projected  fac- 
tories being  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  each  in  Michigan  and  Illinois. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  invention,  which  saved  95  per 
cent  of  the  fuel  and  time  required  in  a  very  important  part  of  the 
manufacturing  process,  which  reduced  the  amount  of  material  used 
very  considerably,  which  effected  an  onormons  saving  in  the  grind- 
ing and  polishing  processes,  and  which  furthermore  knocked  80  per 
cent  off  the  original  cost  of  a  large  part  of  a  plate-glass  factory's 
equipment,  and  which  evidently  possesses  these  merits,  as  every  plate 
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glass  factory  is  now  equipped  with  these  lehrs,  should  have  operated 
to  increase  cost  of  production  by  50  per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  Clause  claims  that  the  advance  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  and  material.    We  will  now  look  into  this. 

He  states  that  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  is  about  three  times  as 
great  as  in  Belgium,  and  calls  this  an  increase. 

Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  then  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glaa 
,  Company,  testifying  l3efore  the  Industrial  Commission,  December  22, 
1900  (see  Census  Bulletin  No.  228,  above  referred  to),  says  that  at 
that  time  the  same  condition  existed.  In  fact,  he  produces  a  table 
of  comparative  wages,  saying  that  wages  were  more  than  three 
times  the  foreign  wages — in  fact,  American  wages  he  quoted  in  1900 
averaged  $74  per  month,  or  almost  $3  per  day.  Mr.  Kann  states  that 
present  wages  average  $2  to  $2.25  per  day. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  following  statements.  Census 
Bulletin  No.  228  sets  forth,  on  page  19 : 

•  About  66  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  In  the  plate-glass  Industry  are  native 
Americans.  At  the  commencement  of  the  industry  In  the  United  States  It 
was  necessary  to  get  foreign  workmen  of  experience,  bnt  the  American  Is  so 
much  quicker  to  learn  and  Is  so  much  more  steady  that  he  is  preferred  at 
present. 

Mr.  Clause  states: 

They  hare  better  labor  than  we  have  here.  •  •  •  We  have  been  most 
seriously  eriibarrassed  in  this  country  In  the  last  ten  years  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  to  take  on  Italian  and  Slav  labor,  men  who  can  not  speak  ESnglish 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  business. 

Of  course  we  will  have  to  be  contented  with  the  statement  that 
Italian  and  Slav  labor  is  so  much  more  inexpensive  than  the  native 
American  labor;  that,  notwithstanding  its  inefficiency,  it  succeeded 
in  displacing  the  American  labor,  but  the  statement  seems  very 
strange  to  one  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  plate-glass  manufacturing  business.  In  most  industries  the 
reason  given  for  the  employment  of  Italian  and  Slav  labor  is  that 
it  is  cheap.  In  the  plate-glass  industry  the  real  reason  is  that  there 
have  been  so  many  improvements  in  the  mechanical  processes  since 
1900  that  a  great  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  hand  is  now 
done  by  machinery,  and  cheaper  and  less  skilled  labor  can  be  used. 

As  for  materials,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  cost  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Materials,  however,  are  a  small  item  in  the  cost 
of  producing  plate  glass,  being  only  a  matter  of  2  or  3  cents  per 
square  foot,  even  to-day,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

As  far  as  the  alloired  discrimination  in  freights  is  concerned,  this 
matter  is  simply  trifling.  The  most  extreme  instances  pointed  out 
by  Jlr.  Clause  shows  a  difference  in  the  rate  between  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor 
of  Antwerp,  llr,  Kann  quotes  as  his  extreme  example  an  Antwerp- 
Chicago  rate  of  35  cents  and  a  Pittsbui'g-Chicago  rate  of  39  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  a  difference  of  4  cents  per  100  pounds. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  plate  glass  means  from  20  to  35  square 
feet,  so  that  this.discrimination  amounts  to  an  extreme  of  one-third 
of  1  cent  per  square  foot.  We  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
refer  to  this  matter  in  our  original  statement,  but  since  the  manufac* 
turers  have  brought  it  up,  we  may  mention  that  the  foreign  factories 
are  not  located  at  Antwerp,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  there, 
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and  that  the  average  freight  rate  from  the  Belgian  factory  to  Ant- 
werp is  13  francs  per  1,000  kilos,  which  figures  out  11^  cents  per  100 
pounds,  which  amount  should  be  added  to  the  freight  rates  from 
Antwerp  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equal  basis  of  figurmg  a  compari- 
son between  the  freight  rates  from  the  foreign  factories  and  those 
from  the  domestic  factories. 

So,  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  we  have  shown  in  1900  an  indi- 
cated cost  of  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  19  cents  per  square 
foot.  Since  that  time  the  cost  of  the  material  may  have  increased  by 
perhaps  1  cent  per  square  foot  as  an  extreme  statement.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  the  labor  cost  has  also  increased,  but  we  believe 
that  we  have  completely  disproved  this  statement.  We  have  also 
disposed  of  the  contention  regarding  the  alleged  discrimination  in 
freights  and  of  the  theory  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  habitually 
uses  this  market  as  a  "  dumping  "  ground.  We  have  further  shown 
a  probable  very  great  decrease  in  cost  due  to  the  influence  of  a.n 
invention  that  was  described  as  revolutionary  when  introduced  and 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  saving  effected  by  it,  has  been  at 
any  rate  of  sufficient  merit  to  induce  all  the  new  factories  built  since 
1900  to  equip  with  it  and  all  the  old  ones  to  discard  their  old  equip- 
ment at  great  expense  and  install  the  new  equipment,  and  this  would 
undoubtedly  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  saving  were  only  a  cent  or 
two  per  foot. 

T\e  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  polished  plate 
glass  at  the  present  day  can  not  be  over  an  average  of  about  17  or 
18  cents  per  square  foot  at  the  very  outside,  against  a  foreign  cost  of 
14  cents,  according  to  the  American  manufacturers,  or  16  cents  ac- 
cording to  our  own  information.  Therefore  the  tariff,  if  the  flat 
rate  applying  to  all  sizes  is  adopted  (which  we  sincerely  trust  will 
not  be  the  case),  should  not  exceed  4  to  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  schedule  we  propose  works  out  for  the  last  five  years,  1903 
to  1907,  inclusive,  at  a  trifle  over  7^  <;ents  per  square  foot  on  the 
glass  actually  imported  during  that  period.  Our  proposition  is 
therefore  not  unjust  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  would  not 
necessarily  cause  the  importation  of  another  dollar's  worth  of  glass 
excepting  that  we  think  that  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  mirror 
plates  will  stimulate  consumption,  but  our  proposition  would  do 
what  it  is  designed  to  do;  that  is,  to  enable  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer to  supply  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  consumption  in  plate 
glass  and  besides  that  would  prevent  the  manufacturers  here,  either 
individually  or  in  combination,  from  collecting  extortionate  profits. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  European  manufacturers  be  permitted  easy 
access  to  this  market,  but  submit  that  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
it  is  not  desirable  that  foreism  competition  be  absoluely  barred. 

Taking  up  common  window  glass  (par.  101),  a  very  brief  state- 
ment will  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Faulkner  himself  demonstrates  in  his 
statement  that  the  tariff  and  the  phases  of  the  moon  have  about 
equal  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  window-glass  workers  in 
this  country. 

The  fact  is  that  this  industry  is  in  a  transition  stage  from  the  time- 
honored  hand  production  to  mechanical  production.  The  hand 
worker  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  undergoing  elimination,  and  although  the 
machine  product  is  not  yet  perfected  by  any  means  and  probably 
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will  not  be  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  or  less  handmade  glass  produced  in  the  United  States  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  machine-made  glass  is  nevertheless  good  enough  for 
a  great  part  of  the  requirements,  and  is  so  very  much  cheaper  than 
the  handmade  glass  that  it  is  slowly  but  surely  driving  the  latter  out 
of  existence. 

That  the  window-glass  workers  of  the  country  are  in  a  deplomble 
condition  is  undeniable.  They  are  undergoing  the  same  fate  that 
overtook  the  hand  weavers  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  that  has 
overtaken  every  skilled  manual  trade  when  machinery  capuble  of 
replacing  it  has  been  invented;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  tariff  has  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Faulkner  further  recommends  an  advance  in  the  tariff  on  small 
sizes,  saying?:  "  For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country 
for  an  additional  half  million  boxes  of  window  glass  annually  of 
poor  siKCs  and  qualities  that  is  now  being  made  abroad  and  'dumped' 
upon  the  American  market  and  which  could  and  should  be  made  by 
American  workmen." 

There  never  was  more  perfect  nonsense  written.  Excepting  that 
sometimes  during  a  strike  period  or  during  the  summer  shut  down  of 
the  factories  a  little  foreign  glass  for  glazing  purposes  creeps  in,  we 
would  venture  the  statement  that  practically  all  the  importations  of 
sheet  glass  are  of  special  qualities  or  thickness  not  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

In  1907,  for  instance,  the  importations  of  colored  and  otherwise 
ornamented  sheet  glass  were  939,229  pounds,  nearly  all  of  this  being 
colored  glass.  This  product  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all  and 
never  has  been.  The  importations  of  ordinary  sheet  glass  were 
31,185,759  pounds,  or  about  500,000  boxes  of  50  square  feet  each. 
The  domestic  production  of  common  window  glass  as  far  back  as 
1905  was  nearly  5.000,000  boxes  and  is  now  estimated  at  nearly 
6,000,000  boxes,  so  that  the  importations  only  amount  to  about  8  or  9 
per  cent  of  the  consumption  at  the  very  outside. 

The  importations  were  valued  at  an  average  of  nearly  $2  per  box 
at  Antwerp  without  any  duty  at  all,  which  is  much  greater  than  the 
average  value  of  American  glass  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  31,000,000  pounds  imported,  about  9,000,000  pounds  were  in 
dry-plate  glass.  We  can  not  give  absolutely  exact  figures,  but  have 
before  us  statements  of  a  number  of  dry-plate  manufacturers  certi- 
fying that  the  importations  during  the  period  July  1,  1907,  to  June 
30,  1908,  of  103,322  100- foot  boxes,  which  would  amount  to  8,500,000 
pounds  alone,  and  there  are  other  importations  of  dry-plate  glass 
that  we  know  of,  but  of  which  we  can  not  ascertam  the  exact 
amount,  that  would  easily  bring  the  total  up  to  the  figures  stated. 
However,  this  can  easily  be  settled  from  the  government  records,  as 
dry-plate  glass  is  mainly  imported  through  the  customs  districts  of 
Vermont,  Genesee,  and  St.  Louis,  very  little  of  anything  but  dry- 
plate  glass  payino;  duty  within  these  districts. 

Dry-plate  glass  is  not  made  in  the  United  States  and  never  has  been. 
During  strike  seasons,  or  on  similar  occasions  when  supplies  have 
been  unobtainable  abroad,  we  would  venture  the  statement  that  there 
is  not  an  American  dry-plate  manufacturer  who  has  not  tried  to 
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procure  his  glass  supplies  in  this  country  and  that  has  not  repeatedly 
offered  all  kinds  of  inducements  for  the  American  glass  manufacturer 
to  make  this  particular  variety  of  glass.  Right  at  the  present  moment 
every  encouragement  would  be  offered  to  the  American  glass  manu- 
facturer who  would  care  to  undertake  it.  Being  under  the  necessity 
of  procuring  their  supplies  abroad,  most  of  the  dry-plate  manufac- 
turers at  the  present  time  are  compelled  to  carry  almost  a  year's  stock 
on  hand,  which  they  would  be  very  glad  to  avoid  by  securing  their 
supplies  in  this  country. 

At  least  another  10,000,000  pounds  of  the  importations  are  in  high- 
quality  picture  glass.  Our  own  importations  alone  in  this  glass  are 
upward  of  1,000,000.  pounds,  and  we  are  only  one  of  a  couple  of 
dozen  good-sized  importers.  Picture  glass  of  the  quality  imported 
can  not  be  had  in  this  country.  We  ourselves  would  prefer  to  buy 
the  glass  here  rather  than  carry  the  large  stock  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
in  the  imported  glass,  and  have  frequently  given  an  American  manu- 
facturer carte  blanche  to  go  ahead  and  turn  out  the  proper  quality 
regardless  of  price,  but  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  finding  any 
domestic  supplies  that  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  trade. 

The  above  two  items  alone  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  importa- 
tion. In  addition,  there  are  numerous  other  imported  specialties, 
such  as  lantern  slide  glass,  clear  fluted  glass,  white  muffled  glass  for 
art*glass  workers'  use,  etc.,  none  of  which  grades  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  importation  that  could  under  any  circum- 
stances compete  directly  with  the  American  glass  is  not  more  than 
75,000  or  possibly  100,000  boxes  a  year.  This  importation  is  some- 
times increased  a  trifle  by  a  strike  here  or  other  cause  by  reason  of 
which  there  is  a  scarcity  of  American  glass,  but  the  importations  of 
this  sort  are  never  more  than  a  trifle  as  compared  with  the  total 
consumption. 

As  far  as  the  effect  on  the  American  sheet-glass  manufacturer  and 
workman  is  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  is  done 
with  this  paragraph  at  the  present  moment.  We  ask  the  reduction 
simply  because  the  present  schedule  is,  under  present  conditions,  out- 
rageously high,  and  tariffs  are  only  revised  at  intervals  of  a  decade 
or  so.  Our  principal  concern  is  that  some  one  of  the  numerous 
processes  for  making  the  glass  by  machine  may  ultimately  triumph 
completely  over  its  competitors  or  combine  with  them,  eliminate  tne 
hand-making  factories  completely,  then  behind  a  tariff  amounting  to 
several  times  their  own  cost  of  production  proceed  to  collect  a  price 
from  the  consumer  that  can  hardly  be  realized. 

In  the  course  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  preliminary  hearings  the 

Slate-glass  manufacturers  made  a  number  of  statements  that  it  is 
esirable  to  controvert. 

A  brief  review  and  criticism  will  be  found  herein. 

Mr.  Clause  remarks :  "  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  serious  protest 
against  our  proposal  from  the  consumers  of  small  glass,  but  by  what 
application  of  the  square  deal  should  they  expect  or  demand  that  they 
should  have  their  requirements  supplied  at  a  dead  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer? " 

Even  granting  the  manufacturers'  statement,  by  what  application 
of  the  sauare  deal  should  the  consumer  be  shut  out  from  the  cheapest 
market  oy  250  per  cent  protection? 
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Mr.  Clause  states:  "  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  that  the  Dingley  tariff  has  had  upon  the  importation  of  German 
looking-glass  plates.  These  formerly  came  into  the  country  for  the 
most  part  silvered,  but  since  the  passagie  of  the  Dingley  Act  they 
have  practically  all  come  in  under  paragraph  102  as  unsilvered  plates 
and  have  been  silvered  in  this  country,  because  of  the  very  much 
lower  rate  of  duty  imposed  under  this  paragraph.  This  shows' beyond 
question  that  the  duty  should  be  raised  proportionately  to  correspond 
with  the  duty  on  silvered  plates." 

The  design  of  the  Dingley  tariff  was  to  force  the  silvering  to  be 
done  here,  and  was  successful.  The  material  itself  is  described  in 
the  tariff  act  as  cylinder  or  crown  glass  polished  (par.  102) ;  this 
glass  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States  and  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Underwood  asked :  "  In  a  foot  of  glass  in  your  mill,  which 
costs  32  cents,  how  much  of  that  is  wages,  how  much  is  charged 
against  that  foot  of  glass  for  interest  or  lor  betterments,  machinei-y, 
improvements,  and  charges?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  it  is 
wage  and  other  charges?  "  Mr.  Clause  replied:  " This  is  going  very 
much  more  into  detail  than  I  could  give  you  from  such  records  as  f 
have  with  me  *  *  *  we  make  no  statement  which  shows  exactly 
the  kind  of  analysis  that  you  are  mentioning." 

It  would  seem  to  be  proper  for  one  asking  for  double  his  present 
tariff  protection,  on  the  average,  of  the  glass  actually  imported  i^  the 
United  States  to  be  better  armed  than  with  a  general  statement  of 
cost  without  details. 

Mr.  Clause  states :  "  The  original  capital  was  $10,000,000,  without 
water.  There  was  no  water  then  and  there  never  has  been  any  water 
in  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company." 

This  statement  is  partially  correct — in  fact,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  has  been  managed  on  a  much 
more  sound  and  honorable  basis  than  has  been  the  case  with  many 
large  industrial  corporations.  However,  when  the  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1895,  it  could  hardly  be  described  as  possessing  property 
to  the  amount  of  its  $10,000,000  capitalization.  This  $10,000,000  un- 
doubtedly had  been  expended  on  the  various  manufacturing  plants 
included  in  the  combination,  but,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  explained  m  his 
testimony,  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  money  spent  in  exjyeri- 
ments  in  the  early  stages  of  plate-glass  manufacture,  and  the  various 
plants  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  that  were  acquired  at 
that  time  were  actually  worth  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  capi- 
talization— in  fact,  if  we  recollect  correctly,  the  stock  for  a  consider- 
able period  sold  for  around  30. 

Mr.  Clause  further  stated :  "  We  have  made  two  increases  of  capi- 
tal in  cash  actually  paid  in,  *  *  *  practically  all  of  it  is  repre- 
sented by  other  interests  of  the  company  outside  of  the  manufacture 
of  plate  glass." 

We  quote  from  the  annual  statement  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  February,  1906. 

The  prooeeeds  of  the  $5,000,000  common  stock  which  Is  offered  at  par  win  be 
used  In  providing  for  the  manufacturing  of  all  products  handled  by  the  ware- 
houses of  the  company,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  large  plate-glass  factory  at 
Crystal  City,  Mo. 
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Mr.  Clause  states  that  the  "  Belgian  Government,  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
man, encouraged  their  enterprises  to  improve  their  several  kinds  of 
business,  and  also  to  make  trade  arrangements  that  enabled  them 
to  get  higher  prices,  and  to  do  a  profitable  business.  That  enables 
them  to  keep  prices  nearer  the  prices  of  those  markets  where  they 
have  a  profitable  market,  and  it  enables  them  to  dump  their  surplus 
product  on  the  American  market." 

We  now  quote  from  the  document  issued  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment regarding  glass  manufacture: 

In  1900  there  existed  a  syndicate  of  sales  embracing  the  Belgian,  the  German, 
the  French,  and  the  Italian  factories;  this  syndicate  lasted  only  ten  months. 
From  1901  to  1904  the  constant  augmentation  of  production  and  the  competition 
which  the  establishments  carried  on  against  each  other  led  to  a  decrease  in 
prices  which  reached  as  far  as  3  francs  upon  an  average  value  of  the  square 
meter. 

This  is  a  very  strange  state  of  affairs.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the 
^rovernment  publication  on  imports  and  duties,  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, foreign  prices  declined  from  1900  to  1904,  and  advanced  from 
3^04  to  date;  that  is,  the  formation  of  the  syndicate  effected  a  result 
din»ctly  contradicting  Mr.  Clause.  The  low  prices  to  the  American 
HI  uket  were  made  when  open  competition  existed  in  Belgium,  and 
the  formation  of  the  syndicate  has  resulted  in  higher,  and  not  lower, 
exj^ort  prices — in  fact,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  importations,  the 
formation  of  the  Belgian  syndicate  has  been  of  distinct  advantage  to 
the  American  plate-glass  manufacturers. 

Tlie  chairman  asked:  "Wliat  portion  of  your  output  does  not  ex- 
ceed 5  square  feet  in  area  of  plate  glass?  " 

Jlr.  Clause  replied :  "  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  per 
cent." 

This  gives  us  a  line  on  the  proposition.  The  production  in  the 
United  States  is  about  40,000,000  square  feet.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
of  this  is  14,000,000  square  feet  under  5  square  feet  in  area.  The 
importation  in  1907  of  sizes  under  5  square  leet  in  area  was  6,000,000 
square  feet,  making  a  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
these  sizes  of  20,000,000  square  feet. 

The  average  advance  in  duty  by  adopting  the  schedule  proposed 
by  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  will  be  13^  cents  per  square  foot, 
which,  on  20,000,000  square  feet,  is  equal  to  $2,700,000.  The  only 
possible  benefit  to  the  United  States  by  advancing  the  duty  would  he 
to  get  6,000,000  square  feet  of  glass,  of  a  total  value  of  "^$1,150,000, 
made  in  this  country,  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  manufac- 
turers the  opportunity  of  collecting  an  additional  tax  from  the  con- 
sumer of  $2,700,000,  tiesides  depriving  the  Government  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  present  unportations. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says:  "Let  me  further  state,  in  contradiction  of 
the  rumor  which  has  gained  circulation  from  time  to  time,  that  there 
is  no  combination  or  trust  in  restraint  of  trade,  so  far  as  I  know, 
among  the  American  producers  of  plate  glass,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  requirements  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  are  being  complied 
with  in  every  particular." 

Documents  marked  C  attached  hereto  and  used  in  connection  with 
a  foregoing  paragraph  are  suflScient  answer  to  this  claim.  As  re- 
marked in  our  original  statement,  the  existence  of  a  combination 
among  the  manufacturers  could  probably  not  be  legally  proven  at 
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the  present  time.  Furthermore,  we  admit  that  at  times  the  manu- 
facturers have  a  falling  out  among  themselves,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  thorough  understanding  among  them,  whicli  is  pr- 
fectly  apparent  to  anyone  in  or  out  of  the  business.  All  quotations 
from  all  sources  are  practically  identical  and  are  sent  out  on  the 
same  dates,  and  while  occasionally  one  manufacturer  will  steal  a 
march  on  his  associates  by  otTering  a  very  slight  concession  in  price 
during  dull  seasons,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  prices. 

As  mentioned  in  our  original  statement,  the  manufacturers  have 
been  rather  careful  lately,  and  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  that  we 
could  furnish  covering  their  operations  at  the  present  time,  but  as  an 
ilhistration  of  the  manufacturers'  course  of  procedure  when  they 
feel  that  they  have  the  whip  hand,  we  attach  thereto  two  interest- 
ing documents  (marked  E  and  F  for  identification),  dating  back  to 
11)02  and  li)03.  If  anything  more  ironclad  could  be  designed  we 
should  like  to  see  it.  'We  quote  from  the  document  E  of  1903  as 
follows : 

The  party  of  the  second  part  (the  buyer)  hereby  agrees  not  to  import  or 
buy  nuy  foreijoi  phite  gluss  for  ghizing  purposes  or  purchase  any  American 
pl.ite  jrfjips  from  any  manufacturer  not  a  member  of  the  Amarican  Plate  Glass 
Ass(K'iation,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  except  by  mutual  consent,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  this  contract  and  all  rebates  that  may  have  accrued 
under  sjinie.  •  •  •  Should  the  party  of  the  second  part  do  so  (that  is, 
violate  the  contract  in  any  way),  it  will  waive  all  claims  to  any  refunds  or 
credit  coming  to  it  under  this  contract,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  at  its 
option  cease  making  any  further  deliveries  against  this  contract  without  preju- 
dice it  may  have  under  the  contract  on  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

We  further  quote  from  the  document  of  1902  (F) : 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  agree  to  periodically  take  stock  and  keep 
records  of  the  same  •  ♦  ♦  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  party  of  thu 
first  part,  and  at  all  times  to  answer  verbally  or  in  writing,  as  may  be  required, 
such  inquiries,  and  to  give  such  information  In  regard  to  their  business  as  the 
party  of  the  first  part  may  require,  and  to  permit  such  examination  of  their 
business  generally  with  the  right  of  access  to  and  inspection  of  all  books, 
accounts,  papers,  etc.,  connected  therewith  as  the  party  of  the  first  part  may 
deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Mr.  Clause  remarks  in  his  supplementary  statement:  "  I  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  understand  that  the  effort  we  made  years  ago  to  have 
something  to  say  with  regard  to  what  those  who  buj  from  us  should 
import  was  an  effort  to  secure  from  them  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
sizes  embraced  in  their  order." 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  contracts  may  certainly  be  described  as 
"  having  something  to  say."  The  plate-glass  jobber  and  the  mirror 
manufacturer,  however,  had  the  privilege  of  signing  these  contracts 
or  of  going  without  American  plate  glass  altogether.  We  quote 
further  from  the  1903  document,  as  follows: 

The  i)nrty  of  the  first  part  hereby  agreps  not  to  sell  any  stock  sheets  or  cut 
sizes  [K)Iislied  plate  glass  to  any  party  not  a  member  of  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Ass(H'iatiou  at  less  than  established  market  prices  without  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

We  wish  it  understood  that  we  are  not  fanatics  on  the  subject  of 
trade  combinations.  We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  without  a 
reasonable  good  understanding  among  the  members  of  a  trade,  com- 
petition becomes  destructive  and  results  in  general  demoralization. 
In  the  case  of  the  plate-glass  manufacturers,  however,  we  have  before 
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US  a  very  small  trade,  consisting  of  only  twelve  concerns  altogether, 
and  what  was  done  in  the  past  can  be  easily  repeated  in  the  future; 
in  fact,  a  higher  tariff  would  offer  an  even  greater  incentive  than 
existed  in  the  past. 

•  Eeferring  to  Mr.  Kann's  testimony  regarding  breakage,  this  is  a 
matter  that  we  disregarded  in  our  original  brief,  as  it  is  not  of  a  great 
deal  of  importance.  However,  in  view  of  Mr.  Clause's  statements  on 
the  same  subject,  we  beg  to  point  out  that  every  shipment  of  imported 
plate  glass  is  necessarily  transferred  twice,  once  at  Antwerp  and 
again  at  the  American  port  of  entry. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  this  breakage  matter  affects  the  price 
somewhat,  as  while  excessive  breakage  in  either  the  domestic  or  the 
forei^  plate  glass  is  not  very  common,  we  nevertheless  encounter 
occasional  heavy  breakage  in  the  foreign  shipments,  due  to  the  risk 
of  marine  transportation;  and  even  in  cases  where  it  can  clearly  be 
proved  that  the  steamship  companies  are  responsible  for  the  break- 
age, it  is  much  more  diflScult  to  collect  claims  from  them  than  from 
American  railway  comnanies.    In  fact,  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Kann  states:  "Our  factory  was  idle  five  months  this  year; 
there  has  not  been  one  that  has  not  been  shut  down  30,  40,  or  50  per 
cent  of  its  production." 

Mr.  Kann's  factory  is  the  one  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph 
as  having  spent  $100,000  or  so  this  year  in  the  remodeling  of  its  plant. 
The  second  sentence  of  his  statement  will  be  covered  m  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  Kann  states:  "This  demand  for  small  glass  has  only  sprung 
up  in  this  country  inside  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years." 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  within  everyone's  knowledge  that  mirrors 
were  not  used  in  bureaus  prior  to  1908. 

Mr.  Clause  in  the  supplementary  statement  gives  a  series  of  figures 
showing  the  retail  prices  of  polished  plate  glass  in  five-year  periods 
from  1875  to  1908.  The  figures  up  to  1900  are  taken  from  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn's  statement  made  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  while  the  suc- 
ceeding figures  are  of  Mr.  Clause's  own  devising;  but  just  how  any- 
body will  undertake  to  arrive  at  an  average  retail  price  covering  a 
period  of  a  year  is  more  than  we  can  figure  out. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  Mr.  Clause's  figures  for  1900  show 
very  conclusively  what  happened  when  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company  was  in  practical  control  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Clause  says:  "  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  of  the  eighteen 
factories  in  this  country,  only  one  or  two  have  run  continuously  this 
year.  The  remainder  have  been  shut  down  at  varying  periods  from  a 
month  to  five  or  six  months  out  of  the  year,  due  to  the  general  stag- 
nation of  the  business.  With  this  condition  in  existence,  fierce  com- 
petition resulted  early  in  the  year  for  what  small  proportion  of  the 
business  was  desirable  in  its  character." 

A  more  reasonable  explanation,  and  we  believe  the  correct  one,  is 
that  business  in  general  fell  off  in  the  early  part  of  1908  and  the 
manufacturers  were  confronted  with  the  alternatives  of  getting  glass 
somehow  out  of  their  warehouses  into  the  jobbers'  warehouses  or  of 
restricting  production,  or  perhaps  shutting  down  altogether  for  a 
time.  There  was  some  disagreement  among  the  manufacturers  tliem- 
a»lves,  and  the  cut  of  35  per  cent  in  prices  designed  to  induce  the 
jobbers  and  consumers  to  purchase  freely  was  rather  more  extreme 
than  was  originally  intended;  but  nevertlieless  there  still  remained 
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80  much  profit  in  the  business  that  the  manufacturers  continued  to 
actively  solicit  orders  at  prices  which  were  the  lowest  they  had  made 
for  some  years,  and  netted  then  only  an  average  of  about  24  cents  per 
square  foot.  Perhaps  a  few  plants  may  not  have  been  pushed  to 
their  full  capacity  for  the  past  six  or  eight  months^  but  this  was 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  considerable  period  it  was  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  stagnation  of  business,  to  sell  plate  glass  to 
the  jobbers  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Clause  states :  "  The  foreigners  *  ♦  ♦  forced  us  to  sell  all 
that  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  even  a  larger  quantity  (of  glass 
under  5  square  feet)  at  a  heavy  loss  to  ourselves.*' 

This  passes  the  human  understanding.  As  pointed  out  in  our  orig- 
inal statement,  American  plate  glass  sold  for  a  long  period  this  year 
at  7i  cents  per  square  foot  under  the  very  cheapest  foreign  prices  in 
sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  inches,  and  13  cents  per  square  foot  on  sizes 
exceeding  16  by  24  mches  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  average  of  18  cents  per  square  foot  on  sizes  exceeding 
24  by  30  inches  and  not  exceeding  24  bv  60  inches.  Just  how  the 
foreign  competition  could  have  effected  this  remarkable  result  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fatliom. 

Mr.  Clause  left  the  inference  in  his  testimony  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  his  company  since  1895  have  been  only  about  8  per  cent 
Their  profits  as  given  in  their  own  annual  statements  from  the  period 
from  1899  to  date  are  as  follows : 

Profits. 

1809 $1,  838,  535. 90 

lUm 2,  026.  607.  W 

3901 1,  503,  63a  21 

1002 1,  251,  346.  54 

1003 973.  la^  54 

1904 937. 693. 39 

1005 1, 101, 931. 23 

190G 2, 050, 008.  K2 

1907 2,  219,  469.  50 

13,962,425.07 

The  capital  of  the  company  was  $10,000,000  up  to  December,  1901, 
when  it  was  increased  to  $12,500,000  and  remained  at  that  figure  until 
February,  1905,  when  it  was  increased  to  $17,500,000. 

Touching  on  the  alleged  unprofitableness  of  plate-glass  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  production  during  the  period  wnen,  according  to  manufac- 
turers' statements,  there  has  been  no  money  in  the  business. 

The  production  has  increased  from  16,000,000-odd  feet  in  1900 
to  nearly  40,000,000  feet  at  the  present  time.  In  1900  there  were  just 
three  companies  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  business.  There 
are  now  twelve,  the  number  of  manuracturers  having  quadrupled. 
Several  of  the  companies  who  have  been  established  smce  1900  have 
several  times  enlarged  their  plants.  For  instance,  the  Edward  Ford 
Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  made  repeated  enlarge- 
ments. The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  itself  has  erected  new 
?lants  and  completely  remodeled  old  ones.  The  Standard  Plate  Glass 
lompany  is  reported  in  the  National  Glass  Budget  of  November  21 
as  preparing  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  present  plant* 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  various  statements  in  the  commer- 
cial agencies'  reports  on  the  various  companies. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  issue  annual  statements  of 
their  affairs.  We  have  quoted  their  annual  profits  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  but  another  feature  of  their  reports  which  we  have  not 
touched  on  so  far  is  the  enormous  amounts  which  have  been  included 
at  times  as  special  depreciation  charges.  For  instance,  in  1904  these 
special  charges  amounted  to  nearly  $2,600,000;  in  1906,  to  over 
$700,000;  in  1907,  to  nearly  $800,000. 

The  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company,  starting  with  an  original 
capital  in  1900  oi  $300,000,  which  has  been  several  times  increased, 
now  shows  net  assets  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  There  is  the  further  state- 
ment that  "  these  total  assets  have  materially  increased  since  the 
statement  of  March,  1906,  two  years  ago." 

The  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company  was  incorporated  in  1900  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $500,000. 
In  April,  1908,  the  president  of  the  company  stated  that  the  bonded 
indebtedness  had  been  reduced  to  $398,000.  The  treasurer  of  the 
company  also  stated  over  his  signature  at  this  time  that  the  total  assets 
approximate  $2,000,000.    Current  liabilities  are  less  than  $100,000. 

The  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company  was  organized  in  1887,  but  had 
many  financial  diflSculties  at  the  start  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver from  1891  until  1902.  Since  the  discharge  of  the  receiver  the 
net  resources  have  grown  from  $1,391,466  in  1901  to  $1,913,552, 
according  to  the  company's  statement  of  December  31,  1907. 

The  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company  was  incorporated  in  1901  with 
an  authorized  nominal  capital  of  $1,000,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $300,000.  In  November,  1907,  the  president  verbally  stated 
that  the  company's  total  assets  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000,  with  no 
bonded  or  mortgage  indebtedness.  On  July  24,  1908,  the  president 
stated  that  the  total  net  worth  of  the  company  was  $1,101,164. 

The  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company  has  always  declined  to 
give  information  regarding  its  affairs,  but  has  notoriously  been  a  very 
large  money-maker  from  the  start. 

Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1900  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $350,000,  subsequently  increased  to  $550,000.  Assets  as 
stated  January  1,  1908,  by  J.  L.  Jackson,  one  of  the  directors, 
amounted  to  $952,000,  against  which  was  a  bonded  indebtedness  or 
approximately  $200,000,  with  merchandise  accounts  payable  at 
$G8,000.    The  profit  for  1907  is  given  at  $111,645. 

Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1900; 
authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000;  bonded  indebtedness,  $600,000. 
Statement  of  August  10,  1908,  shows  net  assets  of  $2,098,706.  this 
company  was  largely  overcapitalized  at  the  start,  as  will  be  noted 
by  a  comparison  of  its  authorized  capital  stock  with  that  of  other 
companies  of  considerably  greater  productive  capacity,  with  the  addi- 
tional circumstance  that  the  investment  in  1900  represented  a  plant 
which  even  then  was  somewhat  antiquated,  necessitating  large  expend- 
itures for  betterments.  In  fact,  in  their  statement  of  August  10, 
1908,  they  include  an  item  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  machin- 
ery and  plant  advantages  and  improvements,  which  is  very  nearly  as 
much  as  the  total  capitalization  of  a  number  of  other  companies  of 
about  the  same  manufacturing  capacity. 

01318— scHia)  B— 09 40 
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Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1901;  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,  subsequently  increased  to  $1,250,000.  No  detailed 
statements  have  ever  been  obtainable,  but  it  is  reported  under  date  of 
December  26, 1908,  "  the  company  has  a  modern,  well-equipped  plant, 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The  plant  is  in 
steady  operation  and  in 'full  capacity." 

St.  Louis  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1902,  but  have  been 
only  in  actual  operation  for  two  or  three  years  past.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  capitalization  was  nominal,  but  was  subsequently  increased 
to  $1,500,000.  In  November,  1904,  the  secretary  stated  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  was.  paid  in ;  that  the  company  had  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $750,000  and  estimated  the  company's  holdings  at  $300,000.  In 
September,  1905,  he  placed  a  valuation  on  the  property  of  $2,000,000 
and  claimed  that  their  only  indebtedness  was  the  bond  issue  of 
$750,000. 

Very  little  information  has  since  been  obtainable,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally believed  in  the  trade  that  this  particular  company  has  been  a 
money-maker. 

The  Federal  Plate  Glass  Company  and  American  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany have  only  been  in  active  operation  for  a  very  short  period — only 
a  few  months,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  former  concern — ^and  there  is 
naturally  no  data  as  jet  as  to  their  profits.    . 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Semon  Bache  &  Company, 

F.  J.  GoERTNER,  Sales  Manage. 


HOir.  E.  B.  VBEELAim,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  EESOLTJTIOir  OF  THE 
MANTJFACTTTRERS'  ASSOCIATION,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  T.,  ASKING 
FOB  BEDTTCTION  OF  DTTTT  ON  PLATE  GLASS. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  10, 1908. 

COMMnTEE   ON  WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

V/ashingtonj  D.  0, 
Gentlemen:  Whereas,  the  duty  on  plate  glass  is  excessive,  being 
at  the  present  time  from  50  to  175  per  cent,  varying  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plate  glass;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Kepresentative  in  Confess,  Hon.  E.  B.  Vree- 
land,  be  asked  to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  duty  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  not  be  a  burden  to  users  of  plate  glass. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Jamestown,  N.  T. 
R.  J.  Bootey,  Secretary. 


COMMITTEE    BEFBESENTING    FLATE-GLASS    MANTJFACTUBEBS 
FILES  UST  OF.FBEIGHT  BATES  TO  COMMON  POINTS. 

December  10,  1908. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  Complying  with  the  request  made  by  the  committee  at 
the  time  that  our  committee  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
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them  in  the  interest  of  the  various  plate-glass  manufacturers  to  sub- 
mit the  freight  rates  from  the  various  factories  to  common  points,  I 
beg  to  hand  you  herewith  inclosed  such  rates  from  the  various  loca- 
tions to  common  points.  Generally  speaking,  carload  shipments  take 
second  and  third  class,  while  less  than  carload  first  class. 

If  there  is  anything  further  that  the  committee  should  desire  in 
this  connection,  or  any  other  points  touched  upon,  we  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  respond. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  committee. 


W. 

H. 

W. 

By  W. 


J.  Vance. 
G.  Trautman. 
L.  Kann. 
L.  Kann. 


Freight  rates  in  classes. 


From  KittannloK,  Pa.,  to- 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Atlanta.  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

Boston.  Mass 

BulTalo,  N.  Y.. 
Chicago.  IU-... 


Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo .' 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

LouIsviUe,  Ky 

Lincoln ,  Nebr 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

PliUburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg.. 


Richmond,  Va .'., 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis.  Mo- 


st. Paul.  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washington.  D.  C — 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rock  ford.  Ill 

Quincy,  III 

Richmond,  Va 

Newport  News,  Va 


.641 


.47 


K).95 

fO.78 

.27 

.18 

.83 

.24 

.22 

-Hi 

.») 

.21 

.26 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.22 

.15 

.241 

.16i 

1.52 

1.18 

.26 

.18 

.34 

.24 

.281 

.191 

.72 

.58 

._— 

•1.60 

.80 

.21 

.76 

.57 

.82 

.28 

.30 

.21 

.79 

.61 

.30 

.21 

.72 

.53 

.28 

.19 

.12 

.09 

l.SO 

.35i 

.24 

1.50 

....~..-.. 

.87 

.26 

.60 

.42 

1.60 

.27 

.18 

.60 

.42 

.80 

.21 

.80 

.21 

.23 

.16 

■M 

•^ 

.851 

.24 

•  24,000  pounds  carload  minimnm  weight. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Kittanning, 
Pa.,  to  points  shown. 


Jmn.  5iitf*Tu*r?    ?». , 


IbJs^      PoortlL 


Alf^ 


«-ar 

»-^ 

«».» 

p.n 

-r 

-n 

.27 

.IS 

.al 

.« 

.S 

jii 

JK 

.» 

** 

-^*i 

.« 

J» 

J» 

#. 

.*: 

.£ 

-3? 

T« 

-STj 

-24 

JSS> 

.U 

-r 

-2^ 

JS 

.13 

.*« 

.S 

jm 

.:•« 

«.*! 

134 

l-i^i 

l.>« 

-4- 

.35 

.as 

J* 

^ 

.♦4 

-M 

.24 

.44 

-^i 

-Si 

.^^ 

1-S 

1.M 

.73 

.^ 

(•> 

^!« 

.« 

ja 

.21 

.47 

.c 

J2 

.3 

.•6 

.99 

jar 

.fi 

1.K 

.K 

-79 

^*^ 

.43 

Ji  . 

jm 

.21 

1.SS 

l.M  1 

.75 

.53 

.» 

J3 

.S 

.19 

.lil 

J2  ' 

.10 

.OS 

(•I 

^'^ 

Uli 

.«r 

-24 

(*> 

'  J% 

.49 

.S 

.s 

.79 

.«» 

-« 

i*) 

'-'^ 

X 

.a  . 

.IS 

.S6  • 

.?» 

.60 

.42 

.•6 

.» 

.90 

.a 

.45  ■ 

^ 

.90 

.fl 

.as 

.SI 

.a 

a« 

.^ 

.«! 

js: 

.s 

.6^* 

J^ 

.«* 

.SI 

i3 

.47 
.17 

±1 

s 

•  Leu  thas  earioad.  «S-S. 


»Cu1o«4l.  $1.50. 


Kate  from  the  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company,  Hite,  Pa.,  will  be 

the  same  as  above- 
Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Glassmere,  Pa^ 

to  points  shown. 

Freight  rat €9  in  classes,  December  i,  1908, 


TT*jm  B-j:!er,  Pa.,  to— 


FInL      Second.     Third.    ;  Fowth. 


A*'/tr.ta.  Ga 

H   .'  ::.^r».  M'! 

Po-'OT,    M... 

H  ,r'H  '»  N.  Y 

('  '  lifo.  I.; 

C.r.Mrir.nM.  0».io 

r  .%*'.. ,!.>].  Or.o 

T/.  -irfiM,..  rif>,.i 

Ij..%'OtJ.O?,!  ^ 

I>J.v*.r,r^.   » 

I/,  'roit.  M.'h 

I.   ttri-vi  .«•    fr.'l 

i,t,iti'l  I'w.iM'K.  Mirh 

Ir.'l.rtiiHf.'..,-.  Iri'l 

K»iri-«-  f'lfv.  Mo 

I/,.  Ajifc"-;«»..^al 

I^  U  <■  V  J , !<•,  K  V 

|,.f.«-.lri    N4 -^r 

M.l'Auuk*-   \V.«< 

M.rtJH-i.p"!.-  Minn 

N.  wHrk    N. J 

\<'W  OrU-Hii"    ljt 

NcM^M/rt  Newn,  Vii 

•  UiHH  than  carload,  $2.20. 


».26 

0.15 

10. » 

$b.Si 

.37 

.31 

.27 

.15 

.50 

.43 

.33 

.28 

.35 

.90 

.22 

.141 

.45 

.39 

.30 

.21 

.41 

.35 

.26 

.l<l 

.27i 

.24 

.20 

.13 

.33 

.28i 

.22 

.1-5 

.3^i 

.33 

,2ik 

.ld4 

2.411 

LW 

1.524 

LIS 

.41 

.35 

.26 

.IS 

.51 

.44i 

.31 

.24 

.45 

.39 

.30 

.21 

.44 

.37i 

.2Si 

.m 

1.1GI 

.W 

•  ''2k 

.53 

^•>» 

<*>30 

.45 

.21 

1.2U 

.99 

.764 

,57 

.47 

.41 

.82 

.25 

.95 

.79 

.60 

.42 

.45 

.39 

.30 

.21 

1.16 

.95 

.'!9 

.61 

.541 

.47 

.85il 

.M 

•Car 

load,  %1.{ 

50. 
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From  Butlor,  Pa.,  to- 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


New  York,  N.Y... 

OiTiHha.  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburar.  Pa 

Portland.  Oreg 

Quincy,  111 

Richmond.  Va 

Sacramento.  Cal ... 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

SHn  Francii^co,  Cal. 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Ro<:kford,  111 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 


10.45 

1.16* 

.89 

.121 


.56* 
.Mi 


10.39 
.94 
.88 
.12 


.564 
.95 


(•) 


.45 
.551 
.86 
.37 


<•). 


.48* 

.81 

.81 


10.80 
.724 
.28 
.10 

.874 
.854 

.874 
.60 

.80 
.37 
.23 
.27 


to.  21 
.53 
.19 
.08 


.26 
.24 


.26 
.42 


.21 
.26 
.16 
.18 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


»  Carload,  $1.50. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Butler,  Pa.,  to 
points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  1, 1908, 


From  Valley  Park.  Mo.,  to- 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Atlanta.  Ga 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Ma<« 

Buffalo,  N,Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.... 

.Cleveland.  Ohio 

Columbuf*.  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis.  Ind... 

Kaunas  City.  Mo 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark,  N.J  

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  N.Y  .... 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Portland.  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento.  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal  . 
Washington,  D.C... 
Minneapoli.^  Minn.. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rookford.Ill 

Quincy,  111 

Richmond,  Va 

Newport  News,  Va.. 


11.21 
.9-24 
l.O-J* 
.614 
.513 
.49 
.604 
.54 
.50 
1.85 
.54 
.89 
.46 
.60 

.65 
.573 
.954 
.90 
.954 
.60 
.934 
.644 

.924 

.71 

.54 

.60 

.54 

.513 

.40 

.924 


11.06 
.81 
.90 
.67 
.482 
.4-24 
.58 
.474 
.434 
L45 
.47* 
.at 
.40* 
.46 


.42* 

.60 

.482 

.84 

.75 

.84 

.45 

.82 

.67 


.81 


.60* 


.81 

.60* 

.474 

.52* 

.474 

.432 

.85 

.81 


•0.95 
.58* 
.66* 
.40* 
.29* 
.28* 
.86* 
.83* 
.29* 
1.15 
.83* 
.21 
.27 
.85 

.28* 

.89 

.815 

.61* 

.65 

.61* 

.35 

.59* 

.40* 

.584 
.45 

.874 

.S.^'4 
.284 
.24 

.68* 


to.  76 
.41 
.48 
.2?* 
.23 
.20* 
.26* 
.24* 
.21* 


% 


16 
19* 
27 


.20* 
.81 
.28 
.44 

.50 
.44 
.27 
.42 
.29* 


.41 


.29 


.41 

.29 
.24* 
.27* 
.24* 
.23 
.18 

.41 


«  LeRR  than  carload,  $2.20. 
»  Carload,  $1.50. 


•  Less  than  carload,  $0.08. 

*  Carload,  $0.03. 


The  above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Valley 
Park,  Mo.,  to  points  shown. 
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From  Alexandria.  Ind.,  to— 


First. 

Second. 

0.24 

tl.04 

.66 

.57 

.76 

.66 

.42 

.86 

.31* 

.27 

.26 

.23 

.87 

.82 

.8U 

.27 

.24* 

.22 

2.23* 

1.78 

:i» 

.30 
.83 

.18 

.16 

.984 

.78 

«« 

.24 

1.08* 

.83 

.87* 

.82 

.69 

.60 

1.10 

.90 

.69 

.60 

.98* 

.78 

.67 

.58 

.42 

.86 

"\« 

.67 

"\m 

.83 

.81 

.69 

<•>.« 

.67 

.81 

.69 

.40 

.84 

.42 

.36 

.81* 

.27 

.47 

.42 

.42 

.85 

}     •« 

.67 

Third.    I  Fourth. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore.  Md 

BoHton,  Mas* 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Dayu>n,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansvllle.  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo  . . . . , 
Lo8  Aneeles,  Cal...., 

LoulMville  Ky , 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Newark.  N.J 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York  City 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pitisbunf.  Pa , 

Portland,  Oreg , 

Richmond.  Va ,.. 

Sacramento. Cal  .... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 
Wrt-'hington.  D.  C... 
MinncHpollH.  Minn.. 
Grand  Kapids.  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rockford.  Ill 

Quincy.  Ill 

Richmond.  Va 

Newport  News,  Va.. 


10.75 
.43 
.51 
.27 
.21* 
.19* 
.23* 
.214 
.19*. 
1.39*1 
.22* 
.24* 
.15 
.6»*i 

.20* 
.63* 
.25* 
.46 
.75 
.46 
.69* 
.  4 
.27 

.61 

.51 
.25 
.•/7 
.21* 
.82 
.27 


$0.57 
.29 
.36 
.IS* 
.14 
.13 
.16 
.14 
•  I'-i* 

l-t8i 

.15 
.16* 
.10 
.43* 


.14 
.47* 
.17 
.32 
.58 
.32 
.43* 
.80 
,1** 


.16* 
.35 


.29 


.17 

.m 

.14 
.22 
.18 


•  Leas  than  carload,  $2.20. 


»  Carload,  $1.50. 


The  above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Alexandria, 
Ind.,  to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  2,  1908, 


From  Blalrsvllle,  Pa.,  to— 


First.      Second.     Third.   '  Fonrtli. 


Atlanta,  On. 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 1 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-. — . 

Los  Angeles,  Oal 

LouisvUle,  Ky — . 

Lincoln,  Nebr - 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis.  Minn 

Memphis,  Tenn_- 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr '- 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 


10.71 
.19 

.22 

.14.S 

.ss 
.«> 

.15 

.17 
.18.S 
1.20 
.20 
.28 

.n.ft 

.66 


.59 
.25 
.44 
.46 
.44 
.19 
.61 
.19 
.66 
.17 
.09 


•  Less  than  carload,  f  2.20. 


•  Carload,  |1.6G. 
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iTom  Blalnville,  Pa.,  to— 


First. 


SocoDd. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


RfcbTnood,  Va 

Aockford,  111 

SMcramento,  Oal 

St!  Paul/MinnriIIIIZZIIIII~IIIIII"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir'' 

San  Francisco,  Oal 

Washlnsrton,  D.  C 

Seattle,  Wash 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saginaw.  Mich : 

Qulncy  I  111 'ZlZHSSIIS'SmSSI^SIZSIZIIZSmSimZZ 


90.51.5 
.68.6 
(•) 
.60.5 
.96 
(•) 
.84 
(•) 
.48 
.48 
.89 


$0.44 
.61.6 

.68.5 
.82 

'is" 

.42 
.42 
.84 
.60.5 


$0.82.5 
.40 
(•) 
.42 
.63 
(») 
.24 
(») 
.83 
.83 
.26 
.46.5 


$0.22 


.80 
.44 


.10 


.23 
.18 
.82.0 


From  Toledo,  Ohio,  to— 


Atlanta,  Ga.. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Ohicago,  111 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo.. 


Detroit.  Mich 

Evansville.  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind .._ 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Oal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La.. 


New  York,  N.  Y^ 

Omaha,  Nebr.._. 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 


Portland.  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento,  Oal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Sao  Francisco,  Oal ._, 

Washington,  D.  O 

Jiiinneapolls.  Minn . 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

Saginaw.  Mieh 

Bockford,  111 

Qulncy,  111. 


Newport  News,  Va-« 


First. 


•  Less  than  carload,  |2.2i 


»  Carload,  $1.60. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Toledo,  Ohio, 
to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  7,  1908. 


From  Ottawa,  lU.,  to— 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Boston,  Mas». 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio-. 


Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich .: 

EvansvlUe,  lud .^ 


Fhrst.      Second.     TUrd.      Fourth, 


$1.88 


.61 
.286 
.40 
.47 
.43 
.41 
1.95 
.48 
.40 


$1.20 
.685 
.775 
.445 
.237 
.84 
.405 
.365 
.35 
1.55 
.806 
.84 


11.08 
.52 
.60 
.84 
.192 
.25 
.80 
.275 
.26 
1.20 
.275 
.25 


fo.8n 

.355 

.426 

.24 

.138 

.18 

.21 

.19 

.19 

.946 

.19 

•IS 


1212       SCHEDULE  B — EABTHS,  EABTHENWABB,  AND  GLASSWABB. 
Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  7, 1908 — Ck)ntliiued. 


From  Ottawa,  111.,  to— 


First.      SeooQd.     Third.      Fonrtli. 


IndiaDapolIa,  Ind 

Kansns  Olty,  Mo 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pn 

Portland,  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento.  Cal 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Pnul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  CaL__ 

Washington.  D.  C 

Minnenpolls,  Minn 

Grnnd  Rapids.  Mich.. 

Saginaw.  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio _.. 

R  K'kford.  Ill 

Quincy,  111 

Newport  News,  Va 


$0.40 
.70 

M 
.75 
.85 
.825 

1.10 
.825 
.70 
.805 
.51 

(•) 
.795 

(•) 
.417 
.60 

(•) 
.7ft5 
.60 
.43 
.465 
.43 
.286 
.365 
.705 


90.82 
.55 


.35 
.60 

.2n 

.715 

.90 

.715 

.55 

.605 

.445 


.50 


.50 

.365 

.41 

.965 

.237 


90.24 
.40 

(») 
.26 
.44 
.206 
.55 
.76 
.55 
.40 
.53 
.34 

(») 
.52 

(») 
.268 
.40 

(») 
.52 
.40 
.273 
.315 
.275 
.192 
.224 
.52 


90.13 
.296 

Tii" 

.333 

.1.-* 

.68 

.385 

-?»> 

.3b5 

.24 


.?U 


.25 

.19 
.225 

.19 

.Ifi? 

.3;» 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


»  Carload,  $1.50. 

Above  are  the  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Ottawa, 
111.,  to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  i,  1908. 


From  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to— 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansns  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Newport  News,  Va- 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

PhilH<lelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Rifhmond,  Vn 

Sacramento.  Cal 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Rt.  PflUl.  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal.- 
\V:iHliington,  D.  C- 
Mlnneapolls,  Minn. 


Grnnd  Rapids,  Mich 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Rockford,  m 

Quincy,  111 


fl.41 
.66 
.76 
.44 
.87 
.43 
.88J 
.41 
.40 
2.31 
.28 
.45 
.40 
1.06 

(•) 

.46 

1.11 

.40 

.66 

.69 

1.16 

.69 

1.17 

.07 

.44 

(•) 
.66 

(•) 
.4« 
.78 

(•) 
.66 
.78 


.60 
.50 


*1.2^ 
.57 
.66 
.87i 
.82 
.3^ 
.83 
.85 
.84 
1.841 
.24 
.39 
.84 
.8IJ 


.85 
.67 
.60 
.05 
.60 
.97 
.68 
.871 


$1.06i 
.43 
.61 
.28i 
.23J 
.27i 
.244 
.26 
.25 
1.4."^ 
.20 
.80 
.25 
.651 

.29J 


fO.SS 
.29 
.96 
.1^ 
.36 
.19 
•l^ 
.16 
.17 
1.18 
.14 
.21 
.17 
.44 


.3»i 
.66 


.en\ 

.&!! 

.2ol 

.18 

.43 

.29 

.46 

.32 

.79 

.61 

.46 

.82 

.6S4 

.48 

.44 

.80 

.284 

.m 

.48 


.304 


.67 

.66 

.26 

.24 

.441 

.46 


(•) 


.43 
.491 
.20 
.20 
.33 
.85 


.29 

.S4[ 


r^ 


.14 
.23 
.25 


■  Less  than  carload,  $2.S 


»  Carload,  $1.60. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Saginaw,  Mich., 
to  points  shown* 
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THE  FITTSBTJBO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL 
BBIEF  BEPLTINO  TO  H.  E.  MILES. 

PiTTSBUKo,  Pa.,  Decemiber  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  G, 
Honored  Sir:  We  ask  permission  to  file  this  additional  brief  in 
reply  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  before  your  commit- 
tee on  December  8. 
Mr.  Miles  states: 

I  beg  to  pay  my  compliments  to  hfm  (the  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company)  by  informing  you  that  the  plate-glass  schedule  is  extremely 
unfair  and  that  It  must  be  corrected,  unless  the  wretched  opportunity  is  con- 
tinued to  the  plate-glass  trust  to  rob  the  people. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  fully  acree  with  Mr.  Miles 
that  the  present  schedule  is  unfair,  and  we  have  always  so  maintained 
since  the  organization  of  the  present  company,  for  the  reasons  fully 
set  forth  in  our  previous  brier.  The  duty  on  large  glass  is  too  high 
and  the  duty  on  small  glass  is  too  low ;  but  as  to  the  charge  of  robbing 
the  people,  we  simply  wish  to  again  set  forth  the  fact  that  during  the 
entire  history  of  the  present  company,  since  18J)5,  we  have  paid  our 
stockholders  dividends  which  average  for  the  period  a  trifle  less  than 
44  per  cent  per  annum,  and  have  built  up  a  surplus  averaging  about 
3^  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  same  period,  and  that  these  earnings 
have  come  largely  from  auxiliary  sources.  In  order  to  make  the 
meager  earnings  above  shown  we  have  not  taken  any  cognizance  of 
our  several  million  dollars  of  surplus,  upon  which  we  had  no  return — 
not  even  simple  interest.  Our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass,  divorced  from  these  auxiliary  sources,  have  for  the  last  seven 
years  averaged  barely  1  per  cent  per  annum.  There  is  no  inflation 
(water)  in  our  stock,  so  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  pay  dividends 
on  water.  On  the  contrary,  our  stockholders  have  paid  in  $7,500,000 
additional  capital  in  cash  since  1902  in  order  to  carry  on  our  business 
successfully. 

Our  most  important  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  embrace  the  best 
coal  and  gas  properties  in  western  Pennsylvania;  our  branch  ware- 
house system;  our  interest  in  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  which  has 
always  made  much  larger  earnings  than  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company;  our  Belgian  plate-glass  plant,  which  has  been  very  profit- 
able, and  various  other  investments. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  also  to  state  that  we  have  always 
charged  glass  to  our  warehouses  at  as  nearly  the  average  prices  cur- 
rent by  other  manufacturers  to  the  jobbing  trade  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, with  the  purpose  that  our  branch  warehouse  system  should 
stand  entirely  upon  its  own  merits;  and  also  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  policy  of  distributing  our  own  product 
should  be  continued  or  abandoned.  In  fact,  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  company  that  all  its  auxiliary  interests  should  and 
must  stand  upon  their  own  merit. 

Mr.  Miles  says,  in  comparing  European  with  American  labor,  that 
the  latter  "  labor  is  50  to  70  per  cent  higher."  The  truth  is  that  we 
actually  pay  fully  300  per  cent  higher  wages  in  this  country  than  we 
do  at  our  Belgian  works. 
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He  says : 

They  added  100  per  cent  to  their  selling  prices  in  two  years'  time,  giving  on^ 
sixth  of  the  advance  to  their  laborers  and  flve-slxths  to  their  stockholders. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  labor  has  always  received  full  American 
standard  of  wages.  The  wages  paid  by  this  company  have  followed 
the  general  wage  conditions  and  not  the  market  fluctuations  of  our 
product.  As  against  this,  our  manufacturing  department  has  barely 
<^amed  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  actual  capital  invested  in  plants.  It 
it  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  results  would  have  followed  a  more 
liberal  division  to  labor. 

He  states  that — 

With  a  cost  of  production  not  far  from  that  in  Enrope,  the  difference  In  wage 
cost,  which  is  very  considerable,  being  offset  by  saving  in  fuel  and  materl.Hs, 
they  made  the  American  consumer  pay  nearly  two  dollars  for  every  dollars 
worth  of  glass  he  bought. 

The  truth  is,  that  taking  the  last  seven  years,  1901  to  1907,  both 
inclusive  (I  select  these  years  because  they  cover  the  period  in  which 
the  large  increase  in  imports  has  taken  place),  our  cost  of  manufac- 
turing glass  was  .32G5  per  square  foot,  whereas  the  cost  in  Belgium 
for  the  same  period,  based  upon  the  cost  at  our  own  works,  which  we 
have  owned  for  a  part  of  that  time,  and  from  the  best  information 
we  can  obtain  from  our  Belgian  superintendent,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  other  concerns  as  well  as  our  own,  and  from  other  sources, 
is  about  .14  per  square  foot.  We  note  that  Mr.  Goertner,  represent- 
ing the  foreign  importers,  who  testified  before  you,  stated  that  the 
foreign  cost  was  .16.  We  do  not  think  he  is  in  position  to  get  ac- 
curate information  about  it,  but,  in  any  event,  his  statement  does  not 
differ  materially  from  ours. 

With  the  above  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  and  the  actual  earn- 
ings that  have  been  made,  you  can  easily  arrive  at  the  proper  con- 
clusion as  to  how  correct  Mr.  Miles  is  in  his  statement  that  we 
have  forced  the  consumer  to  pay  $2  for  every  doUar^s  worth  of 
glass  he  has  bought.  Or,  to  reverse  the  statement,  you  can  easily  see 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  American  plate-glass  industry  if 
we  had  sold  our  product  at  one-half  the  prices  tiiat  have  prevailed 
during  our  history. 

He  says: 

They  rnlsod  tbeir  prices  so  high  that  importers  were  able  to  pay  the  excessive 
tariff  and  bring  plate  glass  in  to  advantage. 

We  suppose  he  means  that  you  should  infer  from  this  that  that 
accounts  for  the  enormous  imports  that  have  come  in  under  the  Ding- 
ley  bill.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  imports  are  made  up 
principally  of  sizes  under  5  square  feet  (imder  24  by  30  inches), 
upon  which  the  duty  is  so  low  that  the  foreigners  have  not  only  been 
able  to  sell  this  enormous  quantity  of  glass,  but  force  us  to  sell  all 
that  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  even  a  larger  quantity,  at  a  heavy 
loss  to  ourselves. 

So  far  as  the  above  quotation  might  refer  to  large  glass,  the  present 
form  of  tariff  naturally  compels  the  American  manufacturer,  m  some 
measure,  to  attempt  to  do  tliis  very  thing,  i.  e.,  to  ask  a  high  price 
on  glass  over  10  square  feet  to  make  good  the  loss  he  is  constantly  sus- 
taining on  small  ^lass.  The  flat-rate  tariff  that  we  propose  would  re- 
move not  only  this  necessity  but  the  opportunity  for  so  doing. 
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He  says  further: 

Whereupon  the  plate-glass  trust  showed  a  new  phase  of  trust  management 
in  writing  importers  that  they  must  not  bring  in  glass  or  they  would  be  cut  off 
from  home  supply  upon  such  sizes  as  could  not  be  imported  to  advantage,  and 
the  importers  had  to  discontinue  their  effort  to  save  the  home  consumer  and 
advantage  themseh'es,  and  leave  that  consumer  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
trust  upon  an  increase  of  price  of  100  per  cent. 

The  size  of  the  imports  and  the  enormous  increase  that  has  taken 
place  show  conclusively  as  to  whether  importers  have  been  forced 
to  discontinue  their  importations.  During  all  the  years  when  these 
imports  have  been  increasing  so  largely,  it  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  the  American  manufacturers  to  stop  them.  Our  efforts  to  make 
ends  meet  have  been  carried  to  the  farthest  extreme — the  extreme  of 
doing  our  business  substantially  without  profit.  To  have  carried  these 
efforts  far  enough  to  have  displaced  imported  glass  completely  would 
have  meant  ruin  to  every  concern  engaged  in  such  an  effort,  because 
of  the  low  prices  on  small  glass.  The  plate-glass  business  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that  it  is  much  less  profitable  to  furnish  1,000  plates  of  one 
size  than  to  furnish  1,000  plates  of  1,000  different  sizes.  In  almost 
every  enterprise  just  the  opposite  condition  obtains.  You  can  fur- 
nish one  plate  of  a  given  size  at  little  or  no  waste,  because  you  can 
always  select  from  your  stock  or  from  your  factory  product  something 
that  so  nearly  approaches  it  that  the  loss  is  inconsiderable ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  glass  coming  from  the  factory  into  the  warehouse  may  contain 
defects  of  a  hundred  different  kinds,  which  determine  how  the  glass 
must  be  cut,  any  order  calling  for  1,000  plates  of  one  size  of  necessity 
involves  a  much  larger  waste  in  cutting  than  does  a  miscellaneous 
order  embracing  all  sorts  of  sizes.  Here,  again,  is  anotlier  instance 
in  which  the  present  tariff  has  worked  great  hardship  upon  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  for  the  reason  that  the  importer  and  the  consumer, 
in  his  endeavor  to  get  the  largest  possible  piece  of  glass  at  the  min- 
imum rate  of  duty,  nas  established  the  custom  of  consuming  the  larg- 
est quantities  of  glass  in  the  maximum  sizes  that  can  be  brought  m 
under  each  bracket,  with  the  result  that  the  consumption  of  24  by  30 
and  18  by  40,  both  of  which  contain  exactly  6  feet  and  come  in  at  10 
cents  per  foot  duty,  has  grown  out  of  proportion  to  the  use  and  im- 
ports of  other  sizes.  To  make  this  a  little  plainer,  the  duty  on  a 
24  by  32,  which  is  only  2  inches  larger  than  a  24  by  30,  is  22^  cents 
per  square  foot,  as  against  10  cents  per  square  "foot  on  a  24  by  30. 
Hence,  of  course,  everybody  prefers  to  use  24  by  30.  This  has  grown 
to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  that  these  and  other  bracket  sizes 
have  become  a  large  part  of  the  consumption  of  glass  used  in  furni- 
ture manufacture,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated  has  become  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  American  manufacturer,  who  has  only  this 
market  in  which  to  sell  his  product,  because  the  waste  in  cutting  is 
enormously  increased  thereby.  To  the  European  manufacturer  who 
sells  these  sizes  in  this  market,  it  is  not  nearly  so  important,  because 
he  has  all  the  other  markets  of  the  world,  in  which  these  conditions  do 
not  exist;  so  that  this  particular  difficulty  exists  only  with  reference 
to  a  part  of  his  business  whereas  it  exists  with  regard  to  all  of  ours. 
With  this  explanation,  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  understand  that  the 
effort  we  made  years  ago  to  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to 
what  those  who  buy  from  us  should  import  was  an  effort  to  secure 
from  them  a  fair  distribution  of  the  sizes  embraced  in  their  order. 
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Of  course  the  foreign  manufacturer  prefers  orders  that  are  as 
miscellaneous  as  possible,  and  he  would  make  a  more  favorable  price 
on  the  miscellaneous  sizes  than  he  would  on  the  bracket  sizes.  Many 
years  ago  we  did  for  a  brief  time  endeavor  to  compel  parties  who  not 
only  bought  from  us  but  also  imported  to  give  us  a  fair  distribution 
of  their  l)usiness.  In  other  words,  that  thev  should  not  give  the  for- 
eigner all  the  cream,  upon  which  he  could  get  a  speciiil  price,  and 
give  us  the  skimmed  milk.  We  did  not  want  to  furnish  bracket  sizes 
exclusively,  with  a  large  attendant  waste  in  cutting,  and  allow  them 
to  give  the  orders  for  more  desirable  sizes  to  the  foreigner.  Evi- 
dently Air.  Miles  thinks  it  was  perfectly  fair  to  the  importer  to  take 
*'  advantage  "  of  us,  but  very  wicked  for  us  to  try  to  protect  ourselves 
against  unfair  discrimination.  The  elimination  of  the  several  brack- 
ets by  the  adoption  of  a  flat  rate  of  duty  will,  of  course,  eliminate  all 
questions  of  this  character.  But  with  the  large  increase  in  cost  that 
has  taken  place,  through  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  he- 
ginning  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  we  have  i)een 
m  a  con.stantly  less  favoraole  position  and  have  been  driven  further 
and  further  out  of  business,  so  far  as  competition  with  the  foreigners 
on  small  glass  is  concerned. 

To  give  you  further  evidence  on  his  repeated  charge  of  "  an  increa*=e 
of  price  of  100  per  cent,"  we  herewith  show  a  schedule  setting  forth 
the  prices  that  have  existed  in  the  United  States  in  five-year  periods 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  also  for  the  current  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  for  glazing  glass  at  periods  of 
five  years  from  1876  and  to  date: 


1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

190fi. 

1  to  3  feet 

$0.71 
.84 
1.12 
1.49 
1.56 
1.69 

10.51 

.61 

.80 

1.06 

1.11 

1.21 

•0.46 

.55 

.72 

.96 

1.01 

1.09 

10.40 
.48 
.64 
.8> 
.89 
.97 

10.80 
.86 
.48 
.63 
.66 
.72 

10.81 
.38 
.60 
.81 
.85 
.90 

10.1875 
.2:6 
.86 
.416 
.4% 
.462 

10.1^75 

8  to  5  feet                       .     ..              

.1*5 

5  to  10  feet    

.» 

10  to  25  feet 

.39 

2h  to  .'iO  f«'et 

.4J^ 

60  to  100  feet               

,43i 

These  prices  are  the  retail  prices  to  the  consumer  for  glazing  glass 
and  show  the  average  prices  that  have  prevailed  in  each  of  the  years 
stated,  which  shows  conclusively  the  unreliability  of  Mr.  Miles's 
statement.  These  figures,  when  taken  in  connection  with  our  earn- 
ings, show  conclusively  that  the  American  consumer  has  not  been 
robbed ;  and,  furthermore,  that  inasmuch  as  about  two-thirds  of  the 
glass  consumed  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area  (24  by  60  inches),  that 
the  consumer  has  actually  been  supplied  a  large  part  at  a  loss  to  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Miles  further  says  that — 

About  five  months  ago  the  plate-glass  people  got  into  a  little  quarrel  amonir 
theiii.«5olves  and  cut  their  prices  35  per  cent.  The  factories  have  been  runnlnR 
full  time  at  this  lower  rate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  of  the  18  factories  in  this  country 
only  1  or  2  have  run  continuously  this  year;  the  remainder  have  been 
shut  down  varying  periods,  from  a  month  up  to  five  or  six  months 
out  of  the  jear,  due  to  the  general  stagnation  of  business.  With  this 
condition  m  existence,  fierce  competition  resulted  early  in  the  year 
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for  what  small  proportion  of  the  business  was  desirable  in  its  char- 
acter. 

He  further  says: 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  Indicate  the  extent  of  their  control,  because  they 
hold  substantially  a  complete  control  upon  those  larger  sizes  of  glass,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  business  depends ;  the  small  sizes  being  only  cuttings  or 
salvage  from  defective  or  broken  large  sheets,  wherein  the  profit  lies. 

If  we  were  only  compelled  to  sell  as  small  sizes  such  small  glass  as 
results  "  only  from  cuttings  or  salvage,"  there  would  be  some  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  of  the  things  which  he  charges,  but  since  the  natural 
production  of  small  sizes  under  10  square  feet  (24  by  60  inches)  is 
only  about  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  actual  consumption  has  grown 
until  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  you  can  see  that  he  entirely 
misrepresents  the  real  facts,  because  about  40  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion has  to  be  cut  out  of  large  glass  with  heavy  attendant  losses. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Miles's  statement 
with  regard  to  what  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  in  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Clark  asked : 

Do  they  [referring  to  people  in  Mr.  Miles's  line  of  business],  in  aiming  at  15 
per  cent,  sometimes  make  25  per  cent?  * 

Mr.  Miles.  Back  in  the  days  of  competition  I  made  30  per  cent,  buying  my 
steel  in  the  open  market.  Well,  30  per  cent  is  too  high.  I  made  it  on  the  book 
assets,  but  I  made  20  per  cent  easily  right  along,  and  now  that  the  trusts  have 
put  my  costs  up  I  make  next  to  nothing. 

And  when  Mr.  Clark  made  a  more  definite  inquiry  as  to  "  what  is  a 
reasonable  profit,"  Mr.  Miles  said : 

Why,  15  per  cent  per  annum  would  be  right  good  in  our  trade. 

And  yet  because  we  have  paid  our  stockholders  an  average  of  4J 
per  cent  and  laid  by  a  surplus  averaging  about  3^  per  cent  per  annum, 
practically  all  of  which,  however,  has  been  made  from  auxiliary 
sources,  while  out  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass  we  have 
made  little  or  nothing,  Mr.  Miles  regards  us  as  having  robbed  the 

f)ublic,  and  charges  the  former  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  having 
eft  the  public  wholly  at  our  mercy.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  he  was  making  30  per  cent  how  he  regarded  himself. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
By  W.  L.  Clause,  President. 

State  or  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny^  as: 

I,  W.  L.  Clause,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  do  depose  and 
say  that  the  statements  made  in  the  foregoing  brief,  which  pertain  to 
the  business  of  the  said  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  are  true,  and 
that  all  other  statements  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

W.  L.  Clause. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  18th  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1908. 

I  seal.]  L.  a.  Bailey, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  February  26,  1909. 
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HOH.  E.  B,  VBEELAHP,  IL  C,  SUBMITS  MEMOBIAL  OF  THE  TETER- 
STATE  FUBHirUEE  VAHUPACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIAXIOH^  ASKDIG 

BEDvcnoH  nr  duty  oh  plate  glass. 

Jaitestowk,  X.  T.,  December  2S,  1908. 

O^MMTTTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Fnmiture  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  meeting  assembled,  do  most  respectfully  represent  to  your 
honorable  body  that  the  schedule  of  tariff  on  plate  glass  in  the 
Dinglev  bill  is  excessive,  and  we  would  recommend  the  following 

schedule : 

Per  square  foot 

Sizes  not  exceeding  16x24 |0,W 

8iz*»i!  exceeding  10  x  24  and  not  exceeding  24  x  30 .05 

KIzeB  exceeding  24  x  SO  and  not  exceeding  24  x  CO .  12 

Hizes  exceeding  24x00 .20 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  this  schedule  amply  covers  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
we  further  believe  that  the  domestic  factories  are  amply  strong  and 
well  enough  established  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, if  the  donlestic  manufacturer  is  protected  by  a  tariff  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  M.  Knapp, 

J.    A.    HtJLQUIST, 
F.  O.  NORQUIST, 

Committee  of  the  Interstate  Furniture 

Manufacturers*  Associatiork 


POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS. 

[Paragraphs  104-107.] 

HUGH  LTONS,  LANSING,  HIGH.,  THINKS  THAT  THE  DUTIES  09 
POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  ABE  TOO  HIGH. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  When  you  take  up  the  cast  polished  plate-glass  schedule 
in  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  following  facts  might  be  of  some  interest: 

While  the  schedule  as  listed  looks  to  be  reasonable  and  low  when 
you  consider  the  list  price  of  glass  listed  by  the  various  manufac- 
turers, however,  in  taking  into  consideration  that  there  is  always  a 
discount  ranging  from  75  to  90  per  cent  from  said  list,  it  will  be"  ap- 
parent that  the  tariff  list  is  unreasonable. 

The  first  item  of  16  to  24  inches  or  under  should  not  be  considered, 
as  there  is  but  very  little  of  these  extreme  small  sizes  used,  and  as 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  waste  or  by-products,  glass  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  and  in  fact  in  all  countries,  are  always  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  dispose  of  the  small  sizes  at  extremely  low  prices. 

It  will  be  evident  to  your  committee  that  the  last  two  brackets, 
viz,  24  by  60  inches,  and  all  above  that  on  which  the  duty  is  22^  and 
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35  cents  per  square  foot,  respectively,  comprise  90  per  cent  of  the 
volume  or  glass  consumed  in  the  United  States;  therefore  it  is  fair 
to  place  the  average  duty  at  about  25  cents  per  square  foot  on  glass 
imported,  or  the  sizes  used  in  this  country. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  wholesale  price  of  glass  has  fluctuated  from 
70  and  7^  to  90  per  cent  off  the  list,  making  nearly  200  per  cent 
fluctuation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  labor  employed  therein  has  not 
fluctuated  during  the  last  ten  years  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 

There  are  now,  we  believe,  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass  some  19  or  20  factories — enough  to  supply  all 
the  demana  of  the  trade  at  the  present  demand.  About  half  of  these 
factories  are  owned  by  one  company.  The  other  half,  or  so-called 
"  independent,"  invariably  take  their  prices,  and,  we  might  say,  are 
ruled  exclusively  by  the  company  owning  half  of  these  plants. 

The  manufacturers  using  plate  glass  as  a  part  of  their  raw  material 
number  up  into  the  thousands.  It  is  safe  to  place  the  number  of  these 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  use  plate  glass  as  their  raw 
material  at  4,000  or  5,000.  It  will  therefore  readily  appeal  to  you 
that  the  fluctuation,  amounting  nearly  to  200  per  cent  on  plate 
glass,  is  demoralizing  to  these  four  or  five  thousand  manufacturers. 

The  average  price  o.f  producing  plate  glass  in  Belgium  and  other 
foreign  countries  is  17  cents  per  foot  for  all  sizes.  The  average  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  is  about  22  cents  for  all  sizes. 
Therefore  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  there  is  5  cents  a  foot  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  production,  and  it  occurs  to  the  writer  an  average 
of  8  cents  per  square  foot  duty  on  price  of  plate  glass  would  give 
ample  protection  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

In  all  probability  it  will  be  argued  in  favor  of  leaving  the  plate- 
glass  list  schedule  alone.  Glass  is  now  selling  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and,  in  fact,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  manufactur- 
ers. This  the  writer  will  concede.  However,  once  that  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  plate-glass  schedule,  it 
is  the  writer's  opinion  that  plate  glass  will  take  a  wonderful  jump  in 
price. 

We  might  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  writer  is  a  protectionist,  and 
is  willing  to  concede  ample  protection  to  glass  manufacturers.    How- 
ever, he  believes  that  even  a  good  thing  may  be  overdone. 
EespectfuUy,  yours,' 

Hugh  Lyons. 


THE  DAYTON  (OHIO)  AET  GLASS  WORKS  THINKS  THAT  THE 
DITTIES  ON  SliALL  SIZES  OF  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  INCBEASED. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  December  J,  1908. 
Way8  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C> 
Gentlemen  :  Noticing  that  you  are  considering  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  on  polished  plate  glass,  we  beg  to  state  that  it  is  very  important 
that  the  duty  on  this  material  in  small  sizes  should  not  be  increased. 
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The  adoption  of  a  uniform  flat  rate  on  all  sizes  would  certainly 
mean  great  harm  to  all  mirror  manufacturers  (hat  do  not  manviiacture 
their  own  glass. 

Most  of  the  mirrors  made  are  under  5  feet  square,  and  if  you  would 
increase  the  tariff  on  these  sizes  it  would  not  only  hurt  the  manu- 
facturers but  also  the  public  at  large  would  suffer. 
^  It  is  hard  enough,  under  present  conditions,  to  get  suitable  glass  for 
silvering  under  5  feet  square,  as  the  plate-glass  manufactui-ers  have 
always  "  contracted  "  for  these  sizes.  In  fact,  most  of  them  have 
their  own  beveling  and  silvering  plants. 

We  wish  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  slightest  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  these  smaller  sizes  would  mean  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
small  and  medium  sized  mirror  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Dayton  Art  Glass  Works, 

Paul  Winterlich,  Proprietor, 


S.  WIEDERER  &  CO.,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT,  WBITE  RELATIVE  TO 
SILVERED  AITD  UHSILVERED  CAST  POLISHED  PLATE. 

New  York,  December  SS,  1908. 
CoMMrrTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  heg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  wide  difference  in 
the  tariff  on  silvered  and  unsilvered  cast  poUshed  plate  glass. 

For  example,  cast  polished  plate  glass  not  exceeding  16  hy  24 
inches  5  cents  per  square  foot  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  against 
46  per  cent  on  mirrors,  would  work  out  as  follows: 

Entered  value,  16  by  24  unsilvered  plate Tl.20 

2§  square  feet,  at  5  cents ; 13 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem 12 

Total  cost 1.45 

Entered  value  silvered  plate,  eame  size 1. 33 

Duty,  45  per  cent 60 

1.93 

Or  a  difference  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 

As  the  cost  of  silvering  is  but  5  cents  per  scjuare  foot,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  for  actual  silver  used,  there  is  obviously  no  benefit 
accruing  to  the  American  workman  in  having  the  silvering  only 
done  in  this  country;  on  the  contrary,  it  entails  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary handling  and  repacking,  none  of  whicn  improves  the 
quahty,  but  adds  an  unnecessary  item  of  cost  to  the  consumer. 

As  the  total  cost  of  silvering  a  16  by  24  plate  is  but  13  cents,  of 
which  sum  only  4  cents  represents  labor,  the  balance  being  for  actual 
materials  used,  we  fail  to  see  any  logical  reason  why  silvered  glass 
should  be  subject  to  such  an  excessive  rate  as  compared  to  unsilvered 
glass. 

Especially  so  does  this  apply  to  silvered  ''schock"  or  window  glass, 
as. this  cheap  glass,  used  by  the  masses  exclusively,  is  taxed  at  the 
fiame  rate  as  plate  glass  when  imported  silvered,  viz,  45  per  cent; 
whereas  when  imported  unsilvered  the  same  glass  is  taxed  at  only 
If  cents  per  pound. 
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'  As  we  import  small  immounted  or  unframed  mirrors  exclusively, 
and  as  these  are  used  by  manufacturers  of  toilet  articles  and  hana 
mirrors,  the  only  result  is  that  the  manufacturer  pays  an  excessive 
price,  which  he  adds  to  cost,  and  the  burden  eventually  rests  on  the 
consumer. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent  may  well  be  applied  to  framed  mirrors,  as 
the  glass  value  in  almost  all  cases  is  relatively  but  i  to  ^V  of  the  fin- 
ished or  framed  article;  but  unmoimted  mirrors  up  to  about  6  by  6 
inches  should  not  be  taxed  at  such  an  excessive  rate  as  45  per  cent. 
Diamonds  unset  or  unmoimted  pay  but  10  per  cent,  and  are  not  a 
necessity,  whereas  a  small  mirror  of  some  kind  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
.  Yours,  truly, 

A.  A.  Landau, 
Representing  N.  Wiederer  <&  Co.^  New  York  GUy. 


OPTICAL  GOODS. 

[Paragraphs  108, 109.  110,  111,  and  565.] 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  WELLS,  OF  SOTTTHBBIDGE,  KASS., 
ASKING  BETENTION  OF  PBESENT  BATES  ON  OPTICAL  GOODS 
WITH  SOME  CHANGES  IN  CLASSIFICATION. 

Tuesday,  November  24?  1908, 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells.  My  name  is  George  W.  Wells,  and  I  am  president  of 
the  American  Optical  Company,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  with  reference  to  paragraphs  108,  109,  110,  and  111, 
and  also  paragraph  565  of  the  free  list. 

My  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods,  such 
as  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  ieskt  cases,  lenses,  mountings,  and 
cases  for  glasses.  What  we  desire  is  the  continuance  of  paragraphs 
108  and  110  of  the  present  law. 

After  changing  paragraph  109  to  conform  to  decisions  that  have 
been  made  under  it,  we  would  recommend,  if  the  committee  please, 
further  changes  as  follows: 

First,  after  the  word  "  cylindrical,"  strike  out  the  word  "  or." 

Second,  after  the  word  "  prismatic,"  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
"toric  or  other." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  mind  spelling  that  word  for  me? 

Mr.  Wells.  T-o-r-i-c 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  mind  defining  that  word  for  me? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  definition  would  be,  in  my  terms,  two  spherical 
curves  on  one  surface.  If  you  should  take  a  doorknob  and  cut  a  slice 
off  of  the  side,  you  would  get  a  toric    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  idea  in  suggesting  this  is  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  in  classifying  these  glasses,  and  the  word  "  other  " 
is  inserted  so  that  later  on,  as  there  are  likely  to  be  other  kinds  of 
lenses  than  those  defined  in  the  old  law,  this  would  simpli:fy  the 
classification,  and  that  is  our  only  object. 

61818— SCHED 
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We  would  like  to  have  paragraph  111  changed  as  follows:  First, 
after  the  word  "optical"  insert  the  words  "or  scientific;*'  and, 
second,  before  the  word  "  frames  "  insert  the  words  "  optical  parts  " 
and  a  comma;  and,  third,  that  the  paragraph  should  be  changed  to 
conform  to  decisions  rendered,  as  I  have  suggested  before. 

The  optical  industry  in  this  country  is  carried  on  by  twenty  to 
twenty-five  firms  or  companies,  besides  an  incidental  optical  business 
by  jobbers  and  manufacturing  opticians.  It  is  mainly  located  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Michigan.  The  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  $6,000,- 
000,  the  number  of  employees  at  6,250,  the  wages  paid  annually  at 
$3,365,000,  and  the  annual  product  at  $7,315,000.  The  business  was 
begun  in  a  small  way  in  1833,  but  the  principal  development  has  been 
made  in  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

The  reason  I  give  these  figures,  gentlemen,  is  that  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  optical  business  in  the  lines  in  which  we 
are  interested  was  practically  nothing.  At  the  time  I  learned  the 
trade  there  were  very  few  employees  in  the  United  States  manufac- 
turing this  class  of  goods,  so  that  the  development  has  been  under  the 
protective  tariff  as  it  has  existed  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  the  business  and  no  agreement 
to  fix  prices.  If  some  concern  cuts  prices,  the  others  follow.  This 
may  seem  like  uniformity,  but  it  is  the  result  of  strict  competition. 

The  prices  of  none  of  our  products  have  been  increased  as  the  result 
of  protection;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  repeatedly  been  reduced. 
From  1865  to  1870  a  line  of  spectacles  were  sold  from  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Now  a  better  article  is  sold  for  $2  a  dozen.  The  old  were 
made  from  imported  steel  and  imported  lenses;  the  new  from  all- 
domestic  steel  and  lenses,  except  the  rough  stock  for  lenses,  which  is 
not  made  in  this  country.  "What  is  true  of  this  class  of  our  products 
is  true  in  varying  degrees  of  all  the  others. 

I  do  not  want  it  understood,  if  the  committee  please,  that  these 
articles  of  goods  mentioned  at  $2.  per  dozen  are  the  lowest  price  class 
of  goods  we  manufacture,  because  there  are  many  others  manufac- 
tured by  ourselves  or  others  in  this  line  of  business.  It  is  a  fact  that 
goods  are  made  in  this  country  as  low  gs  $6  per  gross  and  varying 
from  that  price  on  up. 

The  wages  paid  in  our  industry  are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
high  as  those  paid  for  the  same  classes  of  work  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, our  principal  foreign  competitors.  Ninety  per  cent,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  cost  is  labor,  and  for  this  reason  duties  can  not  be  re- 
duced without  endangering  employment  and  wages. 

We  export  to  nearly  all  countries  for  exactly  the  same  prices  that 
we  get  at  home.  Our  exportation  is,  however,  but  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  of  our  production,  and  it  is  wholly  due  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods.  The  fact  that  w*.  are  able  to  export  does  not  prove  that  we  no 
longer  need  protection.  The  business  of  our  foreign  competitors  has 
l)een  developed  and  improved,  like  our  own,  and  they  orten  imitate 
our  styles  and  export  the  goods  to  this  country  at  prices  witii  which 
we  could  not  compete  without  protection. 

I  might  add  also  that  they  import  into  other  countries  from  this 
country  tools  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  goods  from  the 
same  processes  that  we  use  here  at  home. 

We  do  not  claim  that  protection  is  needed  whollv  on  account  of  the 
labor  which  we  employ.    The  labor  and  risk  and  responsibilitv  of 
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the  owners  needs  defense  against  conditions  of  production  very  dis- 
similar to  our  own,  which  involve  a  lower  cost  in  nearly  all  respects. 
Besides,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  either  producer  or  consumer,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  detriment  to  have  our  industry  disorganized 
or  depressed  by  aggressive  and  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Taking  up  now  the  matter  of  paragraph  565  on  the  free  list,  which 
includes  the  optical  disks  for  lenses,  I  will  say  that  those  are  on  the 
free  list  to-day.  It  is  necessary  they  should  be  kept  on  the  free  list 
in  order  that  we  may  compete  in  fhat  line  of  goods,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  produced  and  we  can  not  get  them  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  if  you  can  sell  abroad  in 
competition  with  those  producers,  how  they  can  sell  the  same  article 
in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  you? 

Mr.  Wells!  It  is  wholly  the  quality  of  the  goods.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  through  the  United  States  and  through  the  entire  world 
that  the  goods  made  in  this  country  in  the  line  oi  optical  articles  are 
superior  to  anything  made  in  any  foreign  country,  and  they  sell  on 
their  merits,  because  some  want  and  will  have  the  best.  That  is  the 
only  reason  we  can  sell  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  can  defeat  competition  in  their  markets,  how 
can  they  undersell  you  in  your  own  market? 

Mr.  Wells.  We  do  not  compete  with  their  goods.  We  have  some- 
thing better  than  they  make.  They  can  not  make  it,  and  they  pay  our 
prices  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  make  goods  so  much  better  than  theirs  that 
they  can  not  approach  you  in  competition  over  there,  how  can  they 


approach  you  in  competition  here? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  can  do  it.    They  can  pu 
try  for  very  much  less  than  we  can  sell  them  for,  on  the  cheaper 


Wells.  They  can  do  it.    They  can  put  goods  into  this  coun- 


jEcrades  of  goods,  without  protection. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  good  as  yours? 

Mr.  Wbli.8.  As  good  as  our  cheap  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see.  It  is  the  expensive  goods  you  excel  in  pro- 
ducing? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  the  higher-class  goods  and  lenses.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  in  the  United  States  that  has  progressed  to  the  extent 
of  the  optical  business  along  the  line  not  only  of  cheapening  their 
production  but  of  improving  the  quality,  so  that  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  throughout  the  world  that  the  American  spectacle  and 
eyeglass  lenses  are  the  very  best. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  make  those  refractory  binoculars  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Where  are  they  made? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  line  of  goods  in  which  I  think  you  are  interested 
to  ask  questions  about  are  probably  made  by  the  Bausch-Lomb  Op- 
tioQl  Company,  and  a  representative  of  that  company  will  be  called 
next. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  that  the  lenses  are  on  the  free  list  and 
can  not  be  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  it? 
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Mr.  Wells.  The  optical  disks  for  lerfses.  It  is  the  rough  8to<^ 
from  which  we  make  the  lens.  That  stock  is  not  and  never  lias  been 
made  in  this  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  BATTSCB;  OF  BOCHESTES,  H.  T.,  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  OPTICAL  GOODS  AND  ICELAND  SFAB. 

Tuesday,  November  «^  1908. 

Mr.  Bausch.  If  the  committee  please,  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Wells.  I  think  it  is  also  well  to  state, 
that  there  may  be  no  misconception,  that  Mr.  Wells  spoke  of  the 
optical  industry,  meaning  to  apply  it  to  his  products  and  those  of 
others  in  spectacles  and  spectacle  frames  particularly,  whereas  our 
situation  is  different,  in  so  far  as  we  manufacture,  in  addition  to 
spectacle  lenses,  such  articles  as  photographic  lenses,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, surveying  instruments,  and  a  variety  of  other  instruments 
which  might  perhaps  be  defined  as  scientific  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  being  manufacturers,  business  conditions  have 
brought  about  making  us  importers  of  chemicals,  chemical  glassware^, 
and  allied  laboratory  supplies.  Iniporters  of  these  goods  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  the  Government  as  well,  in  a  proper 
classification  of  them,  and  there  have  been  very  many  cases  referred 
to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  there  have  been  decisions 
vanning  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

We  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  to  take  care 
of  that  portion  or  it,  to  read  as  follows: 

Glassware,  blown,  pressed,  or  molded,  in  the  form  of  beakers,  flasks,  burettes, 
pipettes,  or  other  articles  used  for  chemical  purposes  (except  glass  bottles), 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  also  suggest  adding  to  the  free  list,  following  paragraph  578, 
which  I  think  should  be  suitably  numbered  and  named  Iceland  spar. 
I  have  not  time  to  see  whether  that  can  be  brought  to  this  country 
or  not.  We  have  not  made  an  effort  to  do  so,  and  there  may  be  some 
provision  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  here.  Iceland  spar 
is  a  product  found  only  in  Iceland.  The  mines  from  which  it  is 
taken,  I  understand,  are  flooded.  The  Danish  Government  has  sole 
control  of  the  product,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  or  whatever 
supply  there  may  be,  and  to  our  knowledge  it  is  not  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world;  at  any  rate,  in  any  usable  quantity.  It  is 
desirable  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  this  is 
embodied.  It  is  used  in  scientific  apparatus  for  polarizing  purposes 
and  the  testing  of  sugars  and  oils. 


ISAZ  DBEY,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  INDOESES  SEOTJESTS  KADE  FOB 
FBOTECTION  FOB  HANUFACTTTBEBS  OF  OPTICAL  GOODS. 

Tuesday,  November  *4»  1908. 
Mr.  Drbt.  I  have  no  brief  to  submit,  if  the  committee  please,  and 
nothing  special  to  state,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wells  has  stated, 
except  that  our  business  is  practically  the  same  as  his.    We  make 
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practically  the  same  line,  the  main  difference  being  that  his  is  an 
established  business  so  far  as  the  lens  part  goes  and  in  ours  is  entirely 
new.  We  have  been  making  lenses  in  a  very  small  experimental  way 
for  about  four  years,  and  we  have  just  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  putting  up  a  building  and  putting  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  capital  into  this  particular  branch  of  our  business.  We  em- 
ploy about  825  hands'  now,  and  we  will  within  a  year  and  a  half,  if 
Uiis  business  develops  as  we  hope,  add  probably  100  more. 

The  lens-making  business,  as  1  say,  is  new  to  us,  and  we  feel  very 
keenly  the  need  of  protection.  Two  different  concerns  have  started 
in  the  last  ten  or  fiiteen  years  and  have  failed  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  one  concern  has  gone  through  a  CTeat  many  vicissitudes. 
They  started  since  the  Dingley  tarin— I  think  in  about  1898  or 
189& — ^and  have  lost  all  their  conmion  stock  and  one  issue  of  preferred 
stock,  and  are  just  again  getting  on  their  feet.  So  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  the  tariff  is  not  excessive.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  tariff  retained  as  it  is,  as  we  feel  it  is  vital  to  the  investment  of 
capital  and  the  employment  of  labor  which  we  expect  to  employ. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  making  lenses? 

Mr.  Drey.  Only  in  a  small  way.  We  manufacture  frames  and 
optical  machinery  and  instrimients. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Drey.  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  halfway  between  Rochester  and  Syra- 
cuse; 100  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  thank  you. 

New  York,  December  «5, 1908. 
WnxiAM  K.  Payne,  Escl, 

OUrk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  pages  1224  and  1225 
of  the  pamphlet  sent,  in  which  I  appear  as  having  made  a  statement 
before  your  committee. 

As  I  had  not  appeared  personally  there,  the  printing  of  my  name 
on  these  pages  is  evidently  caused  by  an  error,  which  I  would  like 
you  to  correct. 

Yours,  truly,  Max  Drey. 
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[Paragraph  108.] 

THE  SPENCEB  OPTICAL  COHFAHT,   NEW  TORE  CITT,   HAKES 
STJGOESTIONS  BELATIVE  TO  SPECTACLES  AND  ETEGLASSES. 

31  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  January  ff,  1909. 
The  CoMMiTTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z?.  C, 
Dear  Sirs:  I  have  been  manufacturing  and  importing  spectacles 
and  eyeglasses  and  other  optical  goods  for  the  past  forty  years. 
Considerable  of  the  time  our  imports  and  manufactured  products 
have  been  about  equal  in  value. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  schedule  of  tariff  rates  upon  optical 
goods  now  in  force  under  the  Dingley  bill,  with  few  exceptions^  is 
the  best  tariff  bill  that  I  have  ever  done  business  under.  There  are 
some  apparent  inconsistencies,  but  when  thoroughly  investigated,  I 
believe  your  committee  will  decide  that  the  points  are  well  ti£en. 

Referring  to  paragraph  108  of  the  tariff  bill  now  in  force:  Spec- 
tacle and  spectacle  i^ames  for  the  same  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfinished,  valued  not  over  40  cents  per  dozen,  20  cents  per  dozen 
specific  duty  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  This  would  make 
the  percentage  very  hiffh  on  the  cheapest  kind  of  glasses  that  are 
made  in  France  and  Gcrmanjr.  Tliere  are  spectacles  that  can  be 
purchased  in  these  two  countries  as  low  as  15  francs  per  gross  in 
France  and  12  marks  in  Germany,  about  the  equivalent  in  our  money 
to  26  cents  per  dozen.  These  goods  are  made  to  a  very  great  exten"t 
at  home  by  families,  all  members  participating.  The  families  are 
mostly  farmers,  and  they  take  up  this  work  in  the  winter  months, 
when  they  can  not  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  regular  labor  to  compete  with  them. 

These  spectacles  have  heretofore  been  imported  into  this  country 
billed  to  tneir  own  agents  and  apparently  at  their  own  price.  These 
spectacles  contain  the  most  inferior  lenses  made,  being  made  from 
cuttings  of  common  green  window  glass,  only  one  side  being  ground 
at  all,  and  that  very  imperfectly  done,  while  the  other  side,  when 
examined  under  a  magnifying  glass,  shows  them  to  be  imperfect, 
irregular,  and  full  of  aberrations,  wholly  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
human  eye.  A  noted  oculist  of  New  York  told  me  these  glasses 
would  produce  artificial  astigmatism  and  otherwise  prove  injurious. 

I  should  deem  it  good  policy  that  these  cheap  goods  should  be 
prohibited  from  coming  into  this  country  at  any  price,  as  they  are 
more  injurious  than  adulterated  food,  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  purchasers,  who  think  they  are  practicing  economy,  thereby  bring- 
ing irreparable  injury  upon  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  committee  in  forming  the  Dingley  bill  took  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  sample  of  a  fairly  good  steel  nickel-plated 
spectacle  frame.  We  have  imported  a  great  many  hundred  d  )zen  of 
these  frames  under  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  they  cost  us  2  francs  per 
dozen.  In  France  this,  as  you  well  know,  would  be  38f  cents  p>er 
dozen,  and  at  this  price  they  are  packed  in  cases  and  delivered  to 
seaport  without  extra  charge.  After  paying  the  present  specific 
duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  and 
adding  the  freignt  from  Havre  to  New  York  the  cost  of  this  frame 
will  not  exceed  70  cents  per  dozen. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  in  this  country 
to  make  these  goods  at  the  above  cost,  for  the  reason  that  the  item  of 
labor  of  manufacture  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  is  from  75  to  85 
oer  cent  of  their  cost  and  tlie  wages  of  skilled  mechanics  abroad  are 
)ut  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  amount  which  the  same  skilled  me- 
chanics command  in  this  country.  The  difference  between  unskilled 
labor  abroad  and  here  is  still  greater  in  many  instances.  Women 
working  on  goods  of  this  kind  m  Germany  and  France  receive  but 
$1  per  week  and  girls  from  IG  to  18  years  of  age  are  not  receiving 
more  than  45  cents  per  week,  while  in  this  country  the  same  class  of 
labor  can  not  be  procured  less  than  from  $4  to  $7  per  week. 
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I  am  told  that  much  of  the  cheap  grade  of  goods  are  made,  in  part, 
by  pauper  labor,  and  even  by  enforced  labor  in  penal  institutions, 
goods  rrom  the  latter  source  being  imported  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  detection  quite  impossible. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  makers  of  spectacles  and  eye- 
glasses in  Europe  have  copied  many  of  the  labor-saving  machines 
and  devices  which  have  been  invented  in  this  country. 
^  I  earnestly  recommend  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  wherever  prac- 
tical, principally  because  it  would  assist  in  preventing  the  evil  of 
undervaluation,  which  works  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  American 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  being  a  fraud  against  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  spectacle  glasses,  edged, 
gjround,  or  beveled,  could  be  lowered  to  40  per  cent.  I  refer  to  sec- 
tion 109.  I  don't  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  specific 
duty  of  10  cents  per  dozen  pairs  added  where  they  are  beveled.  I 
consider  that  the  paragraph  in  the  free  list  should  remain  as  now — 
that  is,  glass  plat^  or  disks,  flat  or  coquille  shape,  rough  cut  or  un- 
wrought,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments,  spec- 
tacles, eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for  such  use;  providing,  however, 
that  such  disks  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter  may  be  polished  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  character  of  the  same  to  be  determined. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  our  productions  have  steadily  decreased 
since  1884,  but  more  marked  in  the  past  few  years  on  account  of  the 
extra  facilities  the  foreigners  have  by  using  machinery  invented  in 
America. 

I  recommend  the  existing  rates  of  duties  to  be  continued,  except 
those  mentioned  in  section  109,  or  I  shall  be  compelled  to  import 
much  larger.  I  consider  the  present  administrative  customs  laws  the 
best  we  have  ever  had. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill,  section  98,  the  spectacle  and  eyeglass  and 
makers  of  optical  goods  were  practically  m  a  panic  for  four  years, 
running  half  time  and  at  reduced  wages. 
1  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  S.  Spencer, 
President  and  Treasurer  Spencer  Optical  Company, 
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[Paragraph  108.] 

THE  DTTPATTL,  TOTTNO  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  SOTTTHBBIDGE,  MASS., 
TTBOES  CONTDTirANCE  OF  PBESENT  DITTIES  ON  ETEGLASS 
FRAMES  AND  MOUNTINGS. 

Col.  Albert  Clarke,  of  Boston,  filed  with  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

SouTHBRiDGE,  Mass.,  Novemhcr  17 ^  1908. 
Col.  Albert  Clarke, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  hearing  to  be  held  the  coming  week 
on  tariff  revision,  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  108  and  109,  the  above- 
named  corporation,  acting  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
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paid-in  capital  stock  of  $30,000  and  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,  doin^ 
a  business  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  of  $108,094,  thiHae-quarters  of 
which  is  made^  and  disposed  of  for  home  consumption,  with  a  pay 
roll  within  the  same  period  amounting  to  $53,810,  ail  in  the  manurac- 
ture  of  spectacle  ana  eyeglass  frames  and  mountings,  employing  on 
an  average  of  about  125  people,  respectfully  solicit  you  to  represent 
us  before  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  such  hearing,  to  pre- 
sent to  them  our  views  on  this  subject,  viz,  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  our  product  is  paid  for  labor,  and  if  any  chan^  is  made 
in  the  present  tariff  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  our 
goods  the  only  way  we  can  meet  this  contingency  is  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  our  emplovees,  which  has  long  been  held  at  a  high  standard 
on  account  of  production,  the  same  dass  of  goods  as  our  product 
made  hy  cheap  foreign  labor  would,  on  account  of  any  tarin  reduc- 
tion, strike  a  olow  to  our  protected  labor  which  we  should  very  much 
deplore. 

Our  working  hours  are  fifty-five  per  week,  having  been  reduced 
from  the  schedule  of  sixty  hours  for  the  same  period  unsolicited,  and 
not  compelled  by  any  existing  laws.  These  few  facts  will  be  sufficient, 
we  trust,  to  convince  our  representatives  that  the  present  existing 
schedule  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  greatest  numbers.  Not  being 
favored  with  any  extra  executive  force  that  we  can  spare  from  our 
daily  business  to  visit  Washington  and  present  our  case  in  person 
before  the  committee  is  the  reason  for  our  soliciting  you  as  our  rep- 
resentative, and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  in  advance  for 
the  favor  so  conferred. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

DuPATiL,  Young  Optical  Company, 
Fkank  H.  Orr,  Secretary. 
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[Paragraph  108.] 

THE   CHICAGO   EYE   SHIELD   COMPAinr   CLAIMS   THAT   THESE 
SHOULD  BE  A  HIQHEE  DITTY  ON  GOGGLES. 

143  South  Clinton  Street, 

Chicago^  IU.j  December  £6, 1908m 

Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentle^ien  :  As  a  manufacturer  of  eye  protectors,  better  known  in 
the  market  as  "  goggles,"  such  as  are  used  to-day  in  nearly  every  field, 
from  the  farmer  m  thrashing  season  to  the  driver  of  the  auto,  we 
wish  to  ask  you  for  more  protection  from  the  inroads  of  the  foreigner. 

Foreign  goggles  are  being  brought  into  this  country  to-day  at  46 
per  cent  dut^  and  sold  for  what  they  cost  us  to  manufacture. 

We  will  cite  two  cases;  if  you  are  an  auto  owner  you  will  know 
the  goods.  Take  the  aluminum  goggle.  We  are  the  originators  of 
this  goggle.  The  dies  for  making  cost  us  about  $500.  The  goods  made 
up,  purchasing  the  raw  material  at  the  best  figure  possible  in  this 
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country,  stand  us  $2  per  dozen.  We  can  purchase  these  same  goggles, 
duty  and  freight  paid,  laid  down  in  New  York  City,  at  $2.40  per 
dozen.    We  have  no  show  for  overhead  expenses,  advertising^  etc. 

Take  the  old-style  thrasher's  goggle.  These  the  raw  material  ready 
to  assemble  costs  us  $4  per  gross.  We  can  purchase  this  article  in  New 
York  at  $5  per  gross,  finished,  in  a  tin  box. 

You  see,  the  cost  of  the  aluminum  in  the  bar  in  this  country  can 
not  be  bought  for  less  than  40  cents  per  pound,  while  in  France  it  is 
quoted  at  23  cents  per  pound. 

We  are  only  small  people ;  we  might  give  you  pages  of  facts  like 
this,  but  if  the  same  continues  we  will  have  to  quit  the  business.  The 
importer  in  New  York  will  send  over  one  of  our  make  of  goods  and 
say  he  wants  it  at  such  a  price ;  they  will  supply  it.  They  can  beat 
us  on  material,  labor,  and  their  only  cost  for  selling  is  the  10  per  cent 
tiiiey  pay  the  importer. 

We  thank  you  for  anvthing  you  can  do  to  help  us  in  our  fight. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chicago  Eyb  Shieu)  Co. 
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[Paragraph  112.] 

STAINED  GLASS  WOSKESS  OF  NEW  YOSK  CITY  TJBGE  AMEND- 
MENT OF  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEETAIN  KINDS  OF  GLASS. 

New  York  City,  November  25, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Corwmittee  i>n  Way*  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  0.: 
The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  those  working  in  stained  glass  in 
New  York,  respectfully  submit  the  following  information  as  to  the 
present  tariff  schedule,  the  injustice  to  the  American  glass  manufac- 
turers as  at  present  enforced,  and  suggestions  as  to  revision. 

The  provisions  affecting  this  manufacture  appear  under  Schedule 
B,  paragraphs  107  and  112 ;  also  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703. 

I.  Between  400  and  500  manufacturers  are  affected  by  this  schedule. 
The  gross  product  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 

5,000,000,  but  is  increasing  rapidly  each  year.  There  is  consumed 
yearly  by  the  glass  manufacturers  7,500,000  pounds  of  opalescent 
glass  and  over  3,000,000  feet  of  cathedral  and  rippled  glass  in  large 
slieets. 

II.  Paragraph  703  of  the  free  list  permits  the  importation  of 
"  pictorial  paintings  on  glass "  for  presentation  to  all  public  and 
semipublic  institutions. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  permits  "  enameled,  embossed,  flashed, 
stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented   or  decorated '' 

flass  to  come  in  for  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  addition  to  the 
uty  on  the  raw  material.  Any  glass  entered  under  this  schedule 
would  pay  4  cents  a  square  foot  for  the  glass  and  6  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  gross  duty  being  thus  practically  nil — that  is,  1  square 
foot  of  glass  worth  $3  would  pay  19  cents  duty  instead  of  $1.35  duty, 
if  properly  entered. 
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Any  work  entered  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703,  or  under 
paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  practically  defeats  the  intent  of  the  law 
as  expressed  in  paragraph  112,  Schedule  B,  which  says  "  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows,  or  part  thereof,"  etc.,  shall  pay  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

III.  The  words  including  '*  pictorial  painting  on  glass  "  should  be 
stricken  from  paragraph  703  of  the  free  list. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  enter  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof. 

IV.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple: 

•  The  intent  of  the  law  is  explicit;  all  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows 
or  parts  thereof  should  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

This  intent  of  the  law,  upheld  by  the  courts  and  by  instructions  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  nevertheless  in  practice  defeated  by 
means  of  the  two  conflicting  paragraphs  above  mentioned. 

European  manufacturers  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
conducted  an  enormous  business  in  the  United  States,  approximating 
at  the  present  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  ever  increasmg. 

The  American  rate  of  wages  is,  on  the  average,  33  cents  an  hour; 
the  foreign  rate  of  wages  is  12f  cents. 

The  wages  in  Innsbruck  are  still  lower,  owing  to  a  system  of  piece- 
work which  exists  there. 

Reliable  estimates  have  been  received  from  foreign  importers  show- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  deliver  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  work 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  yet  thev  claim  to  have  paid  45  per  cent  duty  thereon. 

From  information  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington, we  learn  that  the  gross  duty  of  45  per  cent  paid  in  one  year 
upon  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  and  stained 
or  painted  <vlass  windows  or  parts  thereof  was  $88,122.81. 

This  amount  of  duty  would  represent  a  total  importation  of  some- 
what less  than  $200,000,  embracing,  as  stated,  not  only  "  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof,"  but  also  "  all  mirrors  not 
exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  " — a  figure  which  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
extent  of  this  business. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  states  in 
a  letter  of  November  17,  1908,  that  he  "  regrets  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  bureau  to  separate  '  glass  windows,  stained  or 
painted,  or  parts  thereof,'  from  '  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size 
144  square  inches,'  as  the  information  is  rendered  to  this  bureau  by 
collectors  of  customs  in  this  combined  form,  and  to  separate  them  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  all  of  the  invoices  and  entries  of  the 
various  custom-houses  which  have  been  filed  during  the  year." 

This  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  state  to  your  conmiittee  what 

Proportion  of  this  $88,000  is  duty  upon  stained  or  painted  glass  win- 
ows  or  parts  thereof. 

It,  however,  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  giving  the  matter  mo?t 
casual  study  that  the  duty  paid  to  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  represent  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  the  merchandise  imported 
to  this  country. 

With  this  brief  we  file  rates  of  wages  paid  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  further  information  of  your  committee  if  desired. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  complicate  the  question,  however,  with  de- 
tails. Our  statement  is  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  present  law  as 
administered  does  not  protect  tlie  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

If  any  changes  are  made  in  the  tariff,  may  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  schedules  affecting  us  be  carefully  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee ? 

The  work  executed  by  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
is  of  a  character  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  American  leaded  glass  windows  have  been  recognized  by  the 
best  authorities  as  superior,  in  many  cases,  to  any  of  the  modern 
products;  the  awards  received  by  Americans  at  the  Paris  Expossition 
in  1900  proved  this  beyond  a  question. 

The  glass  workers  of  the  United  States  being  in  a  position  to 
supply  all  local  demand,  respectf uUv  protest  against  the  great  wave  of 
cheap  foreign  work,  the  product  or  cheap  labor  and  poor  craftsman- 
ship, which  has  recently  been  allowed  to  enter  this  country. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are :  England,  $9  per  week  of 
51  hours,  or  $0.17|4  per  hour;  Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  58  hours, 
or  $0.12|  per  hour;  France,  $8  per  week  of 'GO  hours,  or  $0.13^  per 
hour;  Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.11  J  per  hour;  Tyrol, 
$5  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.08^  per  hour. 

European  averages:  Average  wage,  $7.24;  average  per  hour, 
$0.12i;  average  hours,  68. 

Wages  in  United  States. 


City. 


New  York.... 
PhUadelpbia. 

Chicago 

Boston 

Cincinnati  ... 

Pittsburg 

Detroit 

Denver 

Davenport  ... 
Kansas  City . . 
Minneapolis. . 
Los  Angeles.. 
San  Francisco 
New  Orleans . 

AUanta 

St.  Louis 


Per  week. 

Hours. 

$20 

48 

18 

48 

17 

58 

18 

50 

16 

53 

18 

6» 

14 

55 

15 

54 

15 

54 

17 

48 

16 

56 

17 

52 

22 

48 

14 

56 

14 

56 

17 

52 

Per  hour. 


fO.UI 
.«7| 
.82 
.30 

.84 

■M 

.27  J 
.2Xf 

.25 
.25 
.32f 


Av^erage  wage,  $16.75;  average  hours,  52|;  average  per  hour,  $0.33. 

Otto  Heinigke, 
Of  Heinigke  &  Bowen, 
New  York  City. 
F.  S.  Lamb, 
J.  &  R.  Lamb, 

New  York  City. 
Bond  Thomas, 

General  Manager  Tijfany  Studios. 
John  Calvin, 
Of  Decorative  Stained  Glass  Company. 
Montague  Castle, 
Montague  Castle  London  Company, 
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THE  VON  OERICHTEN  ABT  GLASS  GOMPAHY,  OF  COLTTiaVS,  OHIO, 
ASKS  AN  INCEEASE  OF  BTJTY  ON  STAINED  GLASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Navember  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CKairmarn  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  we  understand  the  question  of  tariff  on  stained  glass 
windows  will  be  considered  to-day,  I  hasten  to  present  to  your  com- 
mittee some  deplorable  facts  whicn,  for  the  last  four  years  especially, 
have  been  almost  crushing  our  industry  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  firms,  of  which  the  writer  represents  the  largest  one,  were  seri- 
ously considering  giving  up  manufacturing  in  this  country  and  open- 
ing a  studio  and  factoiy  in  Munich,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
compete  with  the  low  European  cost  ot  construction. 

As  we  fully  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Government  to 
protect  all  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction abroad  and  in  this  country,  we  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
to  you  the  cost  of  a  window  made  in  this  country  and  what  the  same 
window  would  cost  if  made  in  Europe  by  the  same  class  of  people, 
taking  the  same  amount  of  time,  only  drawing  in  consideration  the^ 
difference  of  wages  paid  abroad  and  in  this  country,  which  shows  as  a 
total  result  that  a  window  that  cost  $257  in  this  country  can  be  oto- 
duced  in  Germanjr  for  $120,  and  in  Tyrol  even  lower  than  that.  Tto 
wages  vary  in  various  parts  of  Europe  compared  to  the  United  States 
from  one-fifth  to  one-tnird  of  what  is  paid  in  this  country.  Thus  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  duty  now  existing  is  not  sufficient  to  offset 
the  difference  in  cost  of  construction.  Believing  that  at  present  a 
great  number  of  windows  are  brought  in  under  an  exceedungly  re- 
duced valuation,  it  is  our  judgment  that  it  would  be  better  to  change 
the  method  of  tariff  into  a  specific  rate  of  $2  per  square  foot  plus  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  will  just  about  bring  up  the  cost  of  the 
European  window  f .  o.  b.  New  York  with  that  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer f .  o.  b.  his  relative  factory,  allowing  a  reasonable  profit. 

We  attach  for  your  inspection  a  sheet  showing  detailed  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  any  further  evidence 
wanted  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  get  better  protertion. 

The  European  cost. 

1.  Drawing  architectural  cartoon,  22  hours,  at  30  cents  pOT  hour  (00 

marks    per    week) $6.00 

2.  Drawing  figure  cartoon,  original  composition,  85  hours,  at  80  cents 

per  hour  (40  marks  per  week) 25.00 

3.  Making  glazing  drawing  and  patterns,  12  hoars,  at  20  cents  per  hoar 

(44  marks  per  week) 2.40 

4.  Cutting  glass,  20  hours  for  glass  cutter,  at  13  cents  per  hour  (40  marks 

per  week) 2. 60 

5.  Glass  used,  165  square  feet,  at  13  cents  per  square  foot 231. 40 

6.  Painting  architecture,  80  hours,  at  15  cents,  if  at  all  paid,  as  appren- 

tices usually  do  this  work,  who  get  nothing 12. 00 

55  hours  used  In  painting  flesh,  at  30  cents  per  hour 16. 50 

86i  hours  used  for  painting  drapery  and  backgrounds,  20  caits  per 

hour 17. 30 

7  hours  used  in  toning  up  entire  window  by  chief  artist,  40  cents  per 

hour 2. 80 
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7.  For  waxing  up  work  three  times  on  easel  and  taking  it  off  and  getting 

it  fired,  including  kiln  man's  time $C.  00 

Gas   2.  UO 

8.  Glazing,  30  hours,  at  12  cents  per  hour 3.00 

0.  Cementing,  time  and  cement 1.75 

Total 120. 50 

T?ie  American  coat. 

1.  Drawing  the  architectural  cartoon,  22  hours,  at  55  cents  per  hour $12. 10 

2.  Drawing  figure  cartoon,  original  composition,  85  hours,  at  70  cents 

per  hour 69. 60 

3.  Glazing  drawing  and  patterns,  12  hours,  at  40  cents  per  hour , 4. 80 

4.  Cutting  glass,  20  hours,  glass  cutter,  at  35  cents  per  hour 7. 00 

6.  Glass  used,  165  square  feet,  at  average  price  of  25  cents 41. 25 

6.  Painting  architecture,  80  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour 24.00 

Painting,  55  hours  used  for  painting  flesh,  at  60  cents  per  hoar 83.00 

86i  hours  used  for  painting  drapery  and  background,  at  50  cents  per 

hour - 48. 25 

7  hours  used  for  toning  entire  window  by  chief  artist,  80  cents  per 

hour 6. 60 

7.  Approximate  time  for  waxing  up  the  work  three  times  on  easel  and 

taking  it  off  and  getting  it  flred,  including  the  kihi  man's  time 12.00 

Amount  of  gas  used 8.00 

8.  Glazing,  30  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour 9. 00 

9.  Cementing,  time  and  cement 2.60 


Total 257. 00 

By  the  foregoing  sheets  you  can  see  that  the  European's  cost  of  the 
material  and  shop  labor  alone  is  $120.  Supposing  that  his  general 
expenses  are  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  American  manu- 
facturer's general  expenses,  he  would  have  to  double  the  above  amount 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  ^neral  office  and  factory  expenses, 
such  as  rent,  light,  heat,  power,  advertising,  telephone,  telegraph,  ana 
mail,  and  other  similar  expenses  averages  25  per  cent  of  the  selling 

{)rice,  consequently  would  be  60  per  cent  of  the  material  and  shop 
abor  cost  To  this  amount  10  per  cent  at  least  will  have  to  be  added 
for  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  salesman,  and  10  per  cent  for 
the  cost  of  shipping,  delivery,  and  setting  in  place  at  the  church  of  the 
windows,  leaving  a  6  per  cent  net  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  provid- 
ing his  shop  labor  and  material  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
ing price.  Consequently  he  can  sell  that  window  for  $240  in  Europe 
in  New  York  to  the  importer  or  agent  and  make  10  per  cent  net 

?rofit  on  that  amount  after  paying  freight  and  insurance  to  New 
^ork,  as  he  has  no  selling  expenses,  since  the  American  asent  does 
that  and  adds  20  per  cent  to  the  abQve  price  f .  o.  b«  New  York  for  that 
and  his  profit  plus  the  duty,  which  would  make  the  window  f .  o.  b. 
New  York  as  loUows: 

European   invoice $216. 00 

And  45  per  cent  on  that 07. 20 


813.20 


20  per  cent  gross  profit  for  agent  being 62. 64 

And  10  per  cent  delivery  and  setting  of  glass  in  the  United  States 31. 32 

407.10 
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Including  a  fair  profit  for  both  the  European  manufacturer  as  well  as 
the  American  agent.  You  will  observe  that  in  the  above  calciUation 
the  10  per  cent  delivery  expenses  figure  in  the  original  item  of  $240 
has  been  deducted,  making  the  European  invoice  $216  instead  of 
$24Q^  and  added  on  again  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  including  the 
tariff,  as  the  setting  expenses  have  to  be  figured  on  the  American 
higher  cost. 

Now,  this  same  window  costs  us  $257  on  shop  labor  and  material 
alone  plus  the  same  percentage  as  the  European  manufacturer  for 
general  running  expenses,  selhng,  and  delivery;  it  would  bring  the 
absolute  selling  price  up  to  $514.  Consequently,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  have  enough  tariff  protection  to  bring  up  the  European 
window  equal  to  our  own,  which  would  be  about  $2  per  square  foot 
plus  10  per  cent.  This  tariff  would  only  give  our  firm  a  net  profit  of 
50  per  cent,  and  other  establishments  paying  higher  wages  and 
higher  rent  could  not  even  then  compete  with  Europe.  Thus  the 
tariff  should  be  at  least  $2  per  square  foot  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
At  present  there  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  as  we  have  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  not  20  per  cent  of  tJie  windows  which  are 
imported  are  duty  paid  we  suggest  that  such  clauses  in  the  present 
tariff  schedule  should  be  changed  and  partly  eliminated  which  are 
at  present  the  means  to  circumventing  the  true  intent  of  the  law. 
Otherwise  the  report  of  the  Treasury  should  show  more  than  $88,000 
revenue  on  classification  112  of  the  present  tariff,  which  puts  stained 
and  painted  glass  windows  and  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  1  square 
foot  in  the  same  list,  as  we  believe  that  the  mirrors  are  at  least  one- 
half  of  that  amount;  it  would  leave  only  about  $40,000  to  $50,000 
revenue  for  the  stained  slass  proper.  Whereas  we  are  convinced  by 
personal  observation  and  investigation  that  at  least  $500,000  worth  of 
stained  glass  windows  are  brought  into  this  country  annually,  which 
if  duty  were  properly  paid  would  bring  the  Government  about 
$225,000,  or  five  times  as  much  as  at  present  received. 

These  clauses,  which  we  consider  are  probably  taken  advantage  of, 
should  be  amended  as  follows : 

Article  107.  The  words  "  stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise 
ornamented  or  decorated  "  should  be  omitted  altogether.  Here  is 
another  clause :  Windows  could  be  brought  in  under  these  specifica- 
tions and  avoid  the  high  tariff  intended  for  it  and  provided  for  it 
under  article  112. 

Article  703  should  have  the  following  words  omitted,  "  including 
pictorial  paintings  on  glass,"  as  all  stained  glass  could  be  classed 
under  this  head  and  as  most  all  ©f  this  glass  is  donated  to  churches. 
AVhereas  the  same  article  provides  for  uie  duty  on  stained  glass,  it 
nevertheless  is  conflicting  to  have  the  words  "  pictorial  painting  on 
glass"  remain  in  the  article.  As  is  proven  by  the  piiblished  an- 
nouncement through  a  catalogue  of  one  of  the  religious  importers 
that  he  can  import  European  pictorial  painting  on  glass  at  reason- 
able prices,  which  name  was  never  given  to  stained  glass  before  the 
printing  of  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  said  importer  intended  to  benefit 
himself  under  that  clause  of  "  pictorial  paintings  on  glass." 
Furthermore,  our  suggestion  for  si)ecific  duty  while  reducing  the 
importation  of  the  best  English  work,  of  which  at  present  very  little 
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comes  over,  owing  to  the  high  price  per  square  foot  the  present  tariff 
exacts  from  them  on  account  of  their  much  higher  value  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Therefore  we  believe  that  changing  from  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per 
foot  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  Government  would  receive  at  least 
five  times  as  much  revenue  as  at  present,  besides  placing  the  American 
establishments  in  a  position  to  compete  with  tne  cheaper  trades  of 
Europe.  Europe  will  still  have  an  advantage,  where  people  cherish 
the  old  idea  that  everything  in  art  coming  from  Europe  is  better  and 
will  give  them  the  preference  yet,  but  we  believe  that  there  are  enough 
sensible,  patriotic  people  here  that  would  prefer  to  have  their  work 
made  in  this  country  at  the  same  price  they  can  buy  from  abroad  if 
they  can  be  convinced  that  we  can  do  the  same  quality  which  we  were 
enabled  to  do  at  the  same  as  the  European  price  by  a  proper  tariff 

grotection.  When  you  consider  that  our  European  cost  but  on  con- 
itions  existing  in  Munich,  where  everything  is  high  compared  to 
Austria,  where  another  formidable  competitor  has  his  establishment, 
who  also  has  a  New  York  selling  office,  then  you  might  admit  that  our 
claim  is  reasonable  and  just  and  deserves  earnest  attention.  There- 
fore we  pray  that  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
changed  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per 
square  foot,  and  change  all  clauses  which  at  present  are  possibly 
taken  advantage  of  to  circumvent  the  true  intent  of  the  tariff  on  this 
class  of  goods.  The  specific  tariff  would  eliminate  the  possibilities  of 
misrepresentation  of  values,  which  at  present  is  no  doubt  greatly  in- 
dulged in.  Otherwise  the  government  receipts  on  this  article  would 
be  five  times  larger  than  the  reports  show. 

Should  the  committee  desire  any  further  information,  we  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  appear  before  it  and  furnish  same.  Should  no 
action  be  taKen  in  bettering  the  present  great  discrepancy  of  cost  of 
construction,  it  no  doubt  would  induce  American  manufacturers  to 
locate  a  factory  over  in  Europe  and  bring  the  glass  over  here  under 
the  present  tariff  so  favorable  to  the  foreigners.  This,  of  course, 
would  mean  some  cost  in  the  beginning,  but  would  in  the  end  be  more 
than  equaled  by  the  advantage  gained  through  the  low  cost  on  the 
other  side,  but  as  the  great  majority  of  American  manufacturers  are 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  carrv  out  this  policVj  they  would  be 
compelled,  as  many  have  already  dfone,  to  quit  makmg  this  class  of 
work  and  pay  their  attention  to  other  lines  of  work  which  is  not  im- 
ported and  on  which  they  have  no  European  competition.  This  fact 
ought  to  convince  your  committee  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  equal  competition  with  Europe. 

Trusting  that  the  justice  of  our  claim  is  plain  and  appeals  to  you 
and  will  receive  your  favorable  attention,  we  are,  very  respectfully, 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  VON  Gerichten, 
President  The  von  Gerichten  Art  Glass  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THE  NATIONAL  OENAKENTAL  GLASS  HANVFACTinEtEBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION ASKS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  STAINED  GLASS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  23^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  composed  of  glass  stainers  in  all  of  the  prominent 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  including  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all 
the  glass  of  this  character  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  we  beg 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  certain  facts  patent  to  our  trade  and 
which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  rate  of  tariff  on  stained-glass 
windows. 

(a)  The  cost  of  production  of  our  product  consists  mainly  of  the 
item  of  labor ;  in  fact,  it  is  variously  estimated  from  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cost  of  production. 

(6)  Wages  in  Europe  are  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  what  corre- 
sponding labor  is  paid  for  in  this  country. 

(c)  Wages  have  in  the  last  decade  advanced  about  25  per  cent,  and 
at  that  time  our  industry  was  protected  with  a  65  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty. 

{d)  The  gross  product  of  our  industry  in  the  United  States  prob- 
ably exceeds  $6,000,000  annually,  employing  about  5,000  worlanen. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff: 

First.  Based  on  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per  square  foot  on  all  stained- 
glass  windows,  or  parts  of  windows,  painted,  stained,  or  enameled 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Second.  In  addition  thereto  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent- 
Third.  We  would  also  recommend  the  elimination  of  all  conflicting 
clauses  which  have  heretofore  allowed  of  stained  or  painted  glass  or 
windows  being  brought  into  the  country  under  a  raw-material  classifi- 
cation. We  particularly  refer  to  paragraphs  Nos.  107  and  703  in  the 
present  tariflf  schedule. 

Kabl  Steward,  President. 

Attest : 

Wm.  G.  Speier,  Secretary. 


THE  BECOEATIVE  GLASS  WOBKEBS'  ASSOCIATION  VBOES  THE 
NEED  OF  HIGH  PEOTECTIVE  BTTTT  ON  STAINED  GLASS. 

New  York,  November  es^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  respectfully  submit  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration the  following  petition,  feeling  that  the  great  disadvantage 
we  are  subjected  to  on  account  of  the  racts  herein  stated  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  your  honorable  committee  and  an  adjustment  made  of 
the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 
Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Protectivb  Association. 

Of  New  York  and  VicmUjf. 
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New  York,  November  £3, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  delegated  by  the  Decorative  Glass 
Workers'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  to  present  to  your 
honorable  committee  reasons  that  should  convince  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  strong  protective  dutv  on  stained  or  painted 
glass  windows,  or  parts  or  sections  thereof,  or  painted  or  stained 
pieces  of  glass  intended  for  windows. 

From  the  workman's  point  of  view  the  strongest  argument  is  pre- 
sented when  you  contrast  the  wages  and  mode  of  living  in  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
and  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  necessity  for  a  substan- 
tial duty  becomes  at  once  apparent,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  follow- 
ing tables. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are  as  follows: 

England,  $9  per  week  of  51  hours,  or  17^4^  cents  per  hour. 

France,  $8  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  13J  cents  per  hour. 

Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  58  hours,  or  12§  cents  per  hour. 

Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  llf  cents  per  hour. 

Tyrol,  $5  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  8^  cents  per  hour. 

European  averages:  Average  wage,  $7.24  per  week;  average  hours, 
58  per  week;  average  per  hour,  12^  cents. 

Wages  in  the  United  States. 


Hours.      Per  hour.     Per  week, 


New  York.... 
Philadelphia . 

Chicaero 

Boston 

CiDcinnati . . . 

Pittsburg 

Detroit 

Denver 

Davenport  ... 
Kansas  City . . 
Minneapolis.. 
Los  Angeles . . 
New  Orleans . 

Atlanta 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 


OmU. 


87| 
82 
86 
30i 
84 


25 
321 
46 


r» 

18 
17 
18 
16 
18 
14 
15 
15 
17 
16 
17 
14 
14 
17 
21 


I 


Average  wage,  $16.75  per  week;  average  hours,  52^  per  week;  aver- 
age per  hour,  33  cents. 

Comparison  of  the  wage  and  hour  tables  show  that  on  the  average 
the  European  mechanic  works  six  hours  longer  per  week,  or  fifty- 
eight  hours,  as  against  fifty-two  and  three-eighths  hours  in  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  foreign  workman  receives  but  12  J  cents  per  hour, 
while  the  American  workman  received  33  cents  per  hour.  The 
weekly  average  wage  of  the  European  worker  is  $7.24  as  against 
$16.76  paid  to  the  American  workman. 

In  dealing  with  averages  correct  conclusions  are  not  always  arrived 
at.  We  in  New  York,  by  mutual  agreement  with  our  employers,  have 
a  minimum  wage  scale  of  $18  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours;  wages 
running  up  to  $28  per  week,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  workman, 
with  a  prevailing  rate  in  normal  times  of  well  over  $21  per  week. 
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An  apprentice  starting  in  the  business  receives  $4  per  week  for  the 
first  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship.  Now,  this  equals  the  wage  of  a 
first-class  workman  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  boy  has  served  three  and 
a  half  years  he  receives  $12  per  week,  which  is  more  than  the  best 
workere  in  Europe  receive. 

In  fact,  the  New  York  workman  is  compelled  to  pay  out  more 
money  for  rent  than  the  workman  in  South  Germany  receives  in 
wages.  We  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  difference  in  living  condi- 
tions. When  you  consider  this  as  one  of  the  three  great  essentials — 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing — it  must  be  plain  that  we  have  proven 
the  absolute  need  of  a  strong  protective  duty  bein^  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  continue  the  struggle  to  build  up  a  useful  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  wage  scales  and  comparisons  show  at  once  that  the  foreign 
worker  receives  less  than  one-half  the  average  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

When  you  consider  the  question  of  raw  material,  the  difference  is 
still  more  to  our  disadvantage-  the  foreign  worker  being  on  the 
ground  where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  whereas  we  have  to  im- 
port same.  Again,  in  the  making  of  a  window,  it  requires  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  glass  than  appears  in  the  finished  product,  con- 
sequently we  have  to  pay  duty  on  twice  the  amount  of  glass  required, 
whereas  on  imported  windows  the  duty  is  charged  but  once,  and 
that  on  a  low  foreijm  invoice. 

The  present  tariff  has  not  helped  to  develop  the  industry  at  all,  but 
quite  the  reverse.     It  has  encouraged  the  importation  of  stained- 

Slass  windows  in  great  quantities,  while  the  home  industry  has 
iminished  and  will  soon  die  if  a  proper  basis  of  competition  is  not 
established. 

To  show  you  how  many  stained  or  painted  glass  windows  have  been 
imported  we  append  herewith  a  list  of  over  100  churches  glass  for 
which  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  Europe  under  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  paid  in  those  countries,  showing  conclusively 
the  present  tariff  act  has  not  been  effective  in  building  up  the  stained 
or  painted  glass- window  industry  of  the  United  States. 

List  of  churches, 

St.  James,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  St.  Joseph's,  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic  Chapel,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Thomas,  Holy 
Name,  St.  Nicholas,  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Convent 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon 
Secours,  New  York  City ;  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Mary  Hospital  Chapel, 
Lady  of  Good  Council,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Brooklyn; 
St.  Gabriel's,  New  Kochelle,  N.  Y.;  St.  Joseph's,  Yonkers,  N,  Y.; 
St.  Louis,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Ann's,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  St.  Bernard's, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Blauveltville,  N.  Y. ;  Convent 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Agnes,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Avondale,  N.  J.;   St.  Joseph's,  St  Francis 
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Chapel,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Immaculate  Conception,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
St.  Ann,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church  of  the  Annimciation,  St. 
Bonaventura's,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Clement's,  St.  Edwards', 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Gabriel,  St  Greg- 
ory, St.  Joachim,  St  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Ludwig's,  St.  Monica, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Leo,  St.  Stephan's 
Church,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Peter 
Clavier,  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Chapel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Chapel  of  Franciscan 
Sisters,  St.  Stanislau's,  St.  Joseph's,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  St.  Boniface, 
Williamsport,  Pa.;  St  Anthony  Chapel,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  St  Joseph 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  St.  Patrick's,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Chapel  Sisters 
of  Charity,  Greensburg,  Pa. ;  St.  Peter's,  Columbia,  Pa. ;  St.  Thomas's, 
Camp  Grounds,  Pa.;  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Our  Lady  of 
Victory,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Church  of  the  Annimciation,  Cambridge- 

gort,  Mass. ;  St.  Mary's,  Dedham,  Mass. ;  Holy  Angels,  Upton,  Mass. ; 
t  Mary's,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  St.  Charles,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  St 
Edward's,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  St.  Michael,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul's,  St  Lawrence,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ;  Convent  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  Mariastein, 
Ohio;  St.  Francis  Assisi,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St  Francis  Convent, 
Oldenburg,  Ind. ;  Cathedral  of  Fort  Wa3aie,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  St, 
Anthony,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  St  Aloysius,  Sisters  of  the  Notre  Dame, 
Covington,  Ky. 

St.  Boniface,  St  Martin's,  St.  Vincent's,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Church 
of  the  Jesu,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chapel  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.;  Cathedral,  Belleville,  111.;  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Agatha, 
St  Mary's  Hospital  Chapel,  St.  Paul's,  St  Elizabeth's,  St.  Martin's, 
St  Stanislau's,  St  Hedwig's,  Chicago,  111.;  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.;  Rock  Church,  Mereville  Convent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St. 
Michael's  Ursuline  Convent,  St.  Alphonsus,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Teresa, 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Cathedral, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Church  of  Seven  Dolors,  Walsenburg,  Colo.;  St.  Vincent's,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  Joseph,  Marysville,  Cal.;  Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, Tomales,  Cal.;  Holy  Cross,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Mary's, 
Austin,  Tex. ;  Ursuline  Convent  Chapel,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Cathedral,  St 
Mary's,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

This  great  volume  of  work  has  been  imported  at  prices  against 
which  no  American  firm  can  compete  and  hope  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. So  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
new  lines  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  from  the  busmess  in  which 
they  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  the  workers  with 
them,  of  course,  have  had  to  adopt  the  newer  methods  of  American 
domestic  glass. 

Our  whole  object  in  coming  before  your  honorable  committee  is 
to  have  increased  opportunities  to  provide  steady  employment  for 
the  men  of  our  craft,  so  that  they  may  maintam  themselves  and 
families  as  decent,  self-respecting  citizens,  and  we  believe  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  levymg  a  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
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We  therefore  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  that  due 
consideration  may  he  given  the  above. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Bell, 
Walter  H.  Crothers, 
Edward  A.  Mason, 
Walter  West, 
For  Decorative  Glass  Workers^  Protective  Association^ 

of  New  York  and  vtctrMy. 


GLASS  BLANKS. 

[Paragraph  112.] 

jmiAN  BE  GEEBOEA,  SOMEEVILLE,  MASS.,  THINKS  THE  BITTY  ON 
GLASS  BLANKS  SHOTTLB  BE  INCREASEB  TEN  PER  GENT. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  When  I  learned  that  a  date  of  hearing  of  the  glass  in- 
terests had  been  set  for  the  23d,  I  purposed  going  on  and  putting  my 
views  as  a  manufacturer  of  glass  blanks  before  your  committee,  and 
I  expected  to  have  myself  properly  introduced  to  you  by  letters  from 
your  Somerville  friends  and  a  line  from  Mr.  Femald,  so  you  might 
know  who  I  was.  But  I  understand  dates  are  subject  to  change,  and 
as  I  have  not  the  time  to  remain  indefinitely  in  Washington,  I 
thought  I  would  ask  you  if  there  was  to  be  a  hearing  on  the  line  of 
handmade  blanks.  This  factory  does  as  large  if  not  larger  business 
in  handmade  glass  blanks  than  any  other  in  tiie  United  States,  and 
as  the  Government  imposes  a  duty  of  nearly  3  cents  per  pound  on 
lead,  and  protection  in  a  general  way  tends  to  make  labor  here  three 
or  more  times  as  high  as  in  Europe,  our  manufacturing  cost  is  en- 
hanced to  such  a  degree  that  the  foreigner  can  pay  the  present  ad 
valorem  duty  and  undersell  us.  We  labor  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  judge  accurately  whether  his  invoiced  cost  is  a 
fair  one  or  not.  We  suspect  it  is  not  and  that  America  is  used  as  a 
dumping  ground,  much  as  the  United  States  Steel  sends  its  surplus 
abroad.  Only  that  if  such  shipments  to  this  country  are  undervalued 
in  initial  cost,  the  duty  would  be  reduced  enough  to  permit  of  suc- 
cessful competition. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  point. 

We  have  had  jugs  sent  here  as  samples  that  weigh  8  pounds,  the 
importers'  price  per  dozen  for  which  is  $12.60,  or  $1.05  each.  This  is 
including  the  duty  of  45  per  cent,  $4.10  on  $9,  leaving  $8.50,  or  71  cents 
each.  Then  they  allow  20  per  cent  to  run  their  agents'  business  in 
this  country,  $1.Y0,  leaving  $6.80,  or  56  cents  each.  From  this  must 
be  deducted  freight  to  steamer  on  the  other  side,  loading  charges, 
freight  across  the  Atlantic,  insurance,  and  the  cost  of  packages,  say 
$1.80,  or  42  cents  each,  leaving  $5.  Now,  we  must  deduct  the  running 
expenses  of  their  factory,  10  per  cent,  or  50  cents,  leaving  $4.50,  or 
37i  cents  each.  And  we  reach  a  conclusion  that  labor,  material,  fuel, 
and  pots  equal  a  cost  of  4J  cents  per  pound  on  an  8-pound  jug.  One 
dozen  weighs  96  pounds  at  4f  cents  per  pound. 
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First-class  glass  for  cutting  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  at 
any  such- price.  The  chief  imported  component  part,  lead,  has  re- 
cently cost  over  8  cents  per  pound,  including  2J  cents  per  pound  duty. 
The  cost  to  me  of  the  mere  glass  is  greater  tnan  that,  to  saj  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  the  labor.  It  is  evident  the  duty  should  be  increased  by 
10  per  cent  per  pound  additional. 

Julian  de  Cebbora,  President. 


SPIRIT   LEVELS. 

[Paragraph  112.] 

HON.  aEOSGE  N.  SOTTTHWICK,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THEO.  W. 
VAN  HOESEN  RELATIVE  TO  SPIRIT  LEVELS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  P,  1908. 
Hon.  George  N.  Southwick, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Snt: 

•  •**•*• 

I  established  my  business  here  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spirit  levels  for  scientific  instruments  and  mechanical 
tools.  I  grind  the  levels  with  my  patented  machinery,  consequently 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  most  anyone,  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  in  Germany  the  levels  are  ground  and  fused  in  the  burner  hj  girls 
getting  a  couple  of  dollars  a  week,  and  with  the  conditions  in  tfiis 
country  a^inst  cheap  labor,  having  to  pay  a  large  amount  for  labor 
and  material  here,  it  makes  the  profit  very  close.  The  duty  on  glass 
tubes,  also  spirit  levels  manufactured  in  Germany,  are  both  the  same, 
45  per  cent.  With  this  difference  in  buying  the  tube,  with  the  same 
price  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  spirit  levels,  I  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  compete.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  and  ask  you 
to  use  your  influence  in  retaining  the  present  duty,  and  if  possible, 
to  make  the  duty  a  little  higher  on  the  manufactured  spirit  level. 

I  trust  you  will  take  this  matter  up  in  my  behalf,  so  that  I  may 
be  able  to  keep  my  men  working,  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit 
for  myself. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  attention  and  kindness  in  the 
matter,  I  remain, 

Kespectfully,  Theo.  W.  Van  Hoesen. 


GLASS  AI^D  BRASS  BASES. 

HON.  A.  B.  CAFRON,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  PROVIDENCE 
(R.  I.)  GAS  BURNER  COMPANY  RELATIVE  TO  GLASS  AND  BRASS 
LAMP  BASES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Cormnittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representaiives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  inclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Manches- 
ter, treasurer  of  the  Providence  Gas  Burner  Company,  43  Hospital 
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street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  stating  certain  facts  constituting  a  protest 
against  a  chan^  in  the  tariff  affecting  the  products  of  his  industry, 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  being  incorporated  in  the  hearings  of  the 
committee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  B.  Capron. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  P,  1908. 
Hon.  Adin  B.  Capron, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff, 
will  you  kindly  permit  the  writer  to  place  before  you  certain  facts 
that  we  believe  entitles  our  company  to  protest  against  any  changes 
in  conditions  that  at  present  obtain? 

Our  company  and  factory,  located  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  taxed 
on  a  valuation  of  $139,740.  We  employ  from  126  to  250  males  and 
females.  We  manufacture,  exclusively,  bases  for  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps. 

Our  principal  competitor  is  a  corporation  doin^  business  under  the 
name  of  "The  Vitrite  Works,"  located  at  Middelburg,  Holland, 
Europe.  The  above  company  offer  their  product  at  such  ridicu- 
lously low  prices  that  the  writer  felt  compelled  to  learn,  if  possible, 
under  what  conditions  such  low  prices  could  be  made,  and  to  that  end 
personally  visited  the  above  company  in  Holland  in  July,  1907,  and 
met  the  manager  of  the  company  and  compared  costs  of  production 
with  the  following  results : 

Material  costs  approximately  the  same  in  Holland  as  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  verified  at  Berlin,  Germany,  where  cost  was  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

Employees :  270  men,  60  boys,  no  females. 

Wages:  Highest  wages  paid  to  anyone  in  the  factory,  about  $7 
per  week,  United  States  money,  compared  with  ours  at  $24  per  week. 
Employees  in  one  department  comparing  with  ours  receive  70  Dutch 
cents  per  day — equal  to  about  29  cents  per  day — ^while  our  lowest 
wages  for  the  same  work  approximates  $1.50  per  day. 

Hours :  They  work  ten  hours  per  day ;  ours  the  same. 

Factory :  They  occupy  40,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  about 
2  acres  of  ground  which  thev  lease  from  the  town  authorities  of 
Middelburg  at  $350  in  Unitedf  States  money  per  year,  which  again 
appears  to  oe  a  ridiculously  small  amount. 

when  the  above  is  considered  seriously  it  must  occur  to  anyone  that 
with  the  duties  now  assessed  removed  it  would  simply  indicate  the 
impossibility  of  our  competing  unless  wages  were  reduced,  and  we  be- 
lieve you  are  familiar  with  labor  conditions  in  this  country  and  arc 
satisfied  that  labor  will  not  submit  to  a  reduction  in  wages  that  will 
compare  with  that  paid  abroad,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  the  goods  manufactured  by  us  will  simply  spell  "  chaos  " 
for  us. 

We  would  most  respectfully  request  you  to  use  every  effort  to 
maintain  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  (brass  and 
glass  combined),  and  assure  you  we  will  appreciate  whatever  you 
will  do  to  aid  us  to  have  the  present  duty  maintained. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Providence  Gas  Bubneb  Co., 
F.  H.  Manchester,  Treas^rrer. 
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THERMOMETERS. 

[Paragraphs  100,  112,  193,  and  208.] 

HON.  J.  BBECK  PEBKIITS,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  TA7L0B 

IHSTETTMEirr  COMPANIES,  BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  BELATIVE  TO 

THEBMOMETEBS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  81, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  Bbeck  Perkins,  City. 

Dear  Sm:  We  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
gave  consideration  to  the  ^lass  schedule  some  weeks  since.  Our 
principal  interest  in  the  tariff  comes  under  this  schedule.  Possibly 
it  is  too  late  to  give  consideration  to  the  matter  we  have  in  mind,  and 
on  this  point  we  trust  you  will  advise  us. 

Thermometers  are  not  specificaUy  provided  for,  and  are  classed 
according  to  the  material  or  chief  value.  This  creates  a  most  annoy- 
ing situation.  A  thermometer  is  a  thermometer,  yet  if  the  backing  is 
all  wood  the  duty  is  35  per  cent,  if  of  metal  or  cmefly  of  glass  45  per 
cent.  If  all  glass  decorated  or  beveled  (window  thermometers,  for 
example),  60  per  cent. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  German-made  thermometers  upon  which 
if  the  duty  were  100  per  cent  we  could  not  manufacture  here  in  com- 
petition with  German  labor  conditions  in  the  Thuringen  forest. 

What  chiefly  interests  us  is  to  have  thermometers  classed  in  one 
schedule  regardless  of  material.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  the 
tariff  is  raised  or  lowered,  unless  it  be  raised  to  a  point  that  will 
enable  us  to  manufacture  in  this  market  the  class  of  goods  which  the 
low  price  of  German  skilled  labor  now  bars  us  from. 

We  are  not  advocating  this,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  uniform 
rate  of  duty  on  thermometers  it  would  simplify  the  situation  greatly, 
and  we  roughly  estimate  that  a  uniform  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  ther- 
mometers would,  on  the  volume  of  business  done  in  this  market  on 
German  goods,  create  about  the  same  revenue  as  the  existing  classifica- 
tions according  to  material  of  chief  value. 

If  you  could  give  the  time  we  would  be  glad  to  show  you  exhibits, 
to  more  clearly  convey  our  meaning,  and  if  you  concur  in  our  views 
would  ask  your  assistance  in  this  direction. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies, 
G.  E.  Taylor,  President. 


MARBLE. 

[Paragraph  114.] 

YRASK  C.  FABTBIBOE,  PBOCTOB,  VT.,  APPEABS  BEFOBE  COM- 
MITTEE IN  ADVOCACY  OF  THE  BETENTION  OF  A  PBOTECTIVE 
BITTY  ON  MABBLE. 

Monday,  November  23,  1008. 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  been  delegated  to  present  a  memorial  to  you  with  reference  to 
the  tariff  on  marble.  It  is  si^ed  by  seven  companies  in  Vermont, 
two  in  New  York  State,  three  m  Massachusetts,  one  in  Maryland,  six 
in  Georgia,  twelve  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  Colorado, 
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and  by  a  committee  of  seven  representing  the  marble  industry  of 
New  York  City,  and  by  the  president  and  committee  of  the' Na- 
tional Association  of  Marble  Dealers.  It  is  stated  in  me  memorial 
that  its  signers  represent  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
marble  producers,  the  foreign  marble  importers,  the  marble  mills, 
and  marole  manufactories  of  the  United  States;  and  I  think  that  is  a 
conservative  statement,  and  in  fact  that  they  represent  90  per  cent 
probably  of  each  one  of  those  classes. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  that  comes  into  this  country  from 
abroad  comes  from  Italy,  so  that  in  any  comparison  of  conditions  it 
is  necessary  to  make  that  comparison  with  Italy.  The  first  proce^ 
in  the  proauction  of  marble  for  use  is  taking  the  product  out  of  the 
quarry  and  making  what  we  call  blocks;  and  of  the  importations  of 
marble  into  this  country  69  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years — and  that 
is  a  fair  percentage  as  it  has  averaged  right  along — consists  of  these 
blocks. 

The  second  process  is  the  product  of  the  mills,  the  sawed  marble  or 
slabs  which  come  from  cutting  down  the  blocks.  That  constitutes 
about  6  j)er  cent. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  and  rubbing  and  polishing  and 
other  work  that  is  put  upon  this  product  of  the  mill,  to  put  it  into 
condition  for  its  finished  use.  That  constitutes,  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ble, some  22  per  cent  of  all  that  is  imported. 

I  will  not  burden  you  by  reading  in  detail  the  memorial  here,  but  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its  essential  points. 

In  the  first  place,  we  say  that  foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity 
upon  which  to  raise  revenue.  People  of  moderate  means  use  very 
little  marble,  except  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  for  that  they  use  a 
large  amount.  But  they  now  use,  and  they  will  continue  to  use, 
American  marble  almost  exclusively,  especially  in  all  the  northern 
part  of  our  country,  because  it  is  better  suited  for  outdoor  use  and 
is  cheaper  than  any  of  the  foreign  marbles  that  are  imported.  For- 
eign marbles  that  are  imported  are  either  a  high  grade  of  li^ht 
marble  or  else  fancy  marble,  and  they  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
we  call  "  luxuries."  They  depend  more  upon  general  variations 
of  conditions  of  prosperity  than  upon  variations  of  price:  That 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  under  the  business  depression  be- 
ginning in  1893  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell,  in  round  figures, 
from  $15100,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $700,000  for 
the  next  year,  and  under  the  business  depression  which  began  about 
a  year  ago,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  importa- 
tion of  marble  fell  from  $1,500,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
to  $1,100,000  for  the  last  year. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  a  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  American  marble.  That  is  not  a  theoretical 
proposition,  but  it  is  a  practical  proposition,  due  to  the  character  of 
the  American  marble  deposits.  The  finer  grades,  the  medium  grades, 
and  the  cheaper  grades  are  all  found  together  in  one  deposit,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  quarry  the  cheaper  grades  in  order  to  quarry  the  finer 
grades;  so  that  the  more  there  is  produced  of  the  finer  grades  of 
marble  the  more  there  will  be  produced  of  the  cheaper  and  medium 
grades,  with  a  tendency  to  reduce  their  price.  In  fact,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  marble  used  in  the  United  States  for  cemetery  purposes  and 
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considerable  for  building  purposes  which  could  not  be  produced  for 
the  price  for  which  it  is  sold  if  it  were  not  that  it  was  produced  in 
this  wajr,  in  connection  with  the  finer  grades  of  marble. 

That  is  illustrated  by  the  actual  results  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  I  am  personally  connected.  During  the  last  five 
years  my  company  has  sold  45  per  cent  of  all  of  its  marble  for  less 
than  $1  per  cul)ic  foot.  That  is,  it  has  sold  it  in  that  condition  after 
it  leaves  the  mill— its  second  operation;  not  in  the  block,  but  after  it 
leaves  the  mill.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $1  to  $2  per  cubic 
foot,  34  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  and  6  per 
cent  was  sold  for  $3  and  over  per  cubic  foot.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  two  grades,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  production,  is  not 
in  competition  with  foreign  marbles.  It  is  sold  cheaper  than  the  for- 
eign niarbles  can  be.  Considerable  of  the  third  division  is  sold  below 
the  price  of  Italian  marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  a 
protective  duty  on  marble  is  necessanr ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the  American 
quarries.  The  marble  deposits  in  Italy  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  upon  the  mountain,  and  are  exposed  so  that  they  are  blasted 
off,  and  then  the  blocks  are  pointed  or  scabbled  into  shape,  whereas 
our  deposits  in  this  country — ^in  all  parts  of  the  country — Vermont, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  all  sections,  lie  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  they  have  to  be  first  uncovered  at  considerable  expense, 
and  then  they  have  to  be  actually  cut  out  by  machinery.  We  get  no 
advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  because  that  is  more  than  off- 
set by  this  difference  in  conditions  that  I  speak  of.  We  use  ma- 
chinery in  cutting  out  the  blocks  in  this  country  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  do  it  that  way.  They  do  not  use  machinery  in  Italy  ordinarily, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  the  way  they  do  it.  We  do  not  derive 
any  protection  from  freight,  because  the  average  rates  of  freight  from 
American  quarries  to  the  principal  distributing  points  in  the  iJnited 
States  will  average  as  much  as  from  Italy. .  I  will  illustrate  that 
simply  by  one  or  two  cases.  Take  New  York,  for  instance.  The  rate 
of  freight  on  marble  by  steamer  to  New  York  from  Italy  is  approxi- 
mately 36  cents  a  cubic  foot.  It  costs  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  t6  take 
it  to  New  York  from  Vermont.  It  costs  65  cents  to  take  it  there  from 
Tennessee.  It  will  cost  as  much  as  that  to  take  it  there  from  Georgia 
or  Alabama.  Now,  you  take  Baltimore,  and  the  rate  is  the  same.  It 
js,  say,  38  cents  per  cubic  foot  from  Italy  to  Baltimore.  From  Ver- 
mont it  is  37  cents — practically  the  same — and  from  Tennessee  it  is  59 
cents.  When  you  come  to  Ifew  Orleans  it  is  about  40  cents  from 
Italy,  74  cents  from  Vermont,  and  35  cents  from  Tennessee.  As  you 
take  the  average  of  it  the  freight  is  practically  the  same.  It  will 
average  as  much  to  the  principal  distributing  points  from  the  Ameri- 
can quarries  as  from  the  Italian  quarries. 

The  third  consideration  under  that  head  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  that  marble  represents  almost  entirely  labor.  The 
blocks  as  they  come  out  from  the  quarry  are  not  the  raw  material. 
The  raw  material,  as  it  lies  in  the  mountain,  undeveloped  in  this  coun- 
try, is  of  little  value,  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  royalty  that  is  paid  to 
a  landowner  for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  upon  his  land  is  5  cents 
per  cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  at 
least  of  the  expense  of  the  production  of  marble  is  for  labor  directly, 
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and  a  considerable  further  percentage  goes  into  coal  and  other  mate- 
rials which  involve  labor  indirectly,  so  we  estimate  that  probably  90 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly 
labor,  and  that  makes  in  a  peculiar  sense  competition  between  the 
labor  of  Italy  and  the  labor  of  this  country. 

The  duty  upon  marble,  besides  being  proper  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
tends  to  decrease  the  price  of  the  cheaper  and  medium  grades  of  mar- 
ble, and  the  use  of  those  marbles  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  There 
is  no  other  country  where  marble  is  used  as  it  is  here.  That  is 
because  they  have  this  cheaper-priced  marble.  It  also  has  afforded, 
and  is  affording,  protection  to  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
marble  deposits  which  we  have  in  this  country.  There  is  marble 
found  in  eveir  State  along  the  Appalachian  Kange,  from  Alabama  to 
Vermont,  and  it  is  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  other  States  in 
the  West.  At  the  present  time  the  most  active  development  in  the 
opening  of  marble  quarries  is  probably  in  Colorado  and  Alabama,  and 
in  Alaska. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing  and  manufacture  of  American  ana  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  those  rates  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  marble 
quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  industries 
abroad. 

Amon^  such  varying  interests  as  have  joined  in  this  memorial  there 
are  varying  shades  of  individual  opinion;  but  we  have  all  united  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  upon  marble 
are  essentially  just.  We  recognize  also  that  they  have  been  long 
established,  since  1883,  except  for  a  short  period  from  1894  to  1897, 
when  they  were  slightly  reduced,  and  that  trade  relations  have  be- 
come adjusted  to  them;  and  therefore  the  signers  of  this  memorial, 
representing  these  varying  interests,  American  producers,  mills,  shops, 
and  foreign  importers,  have  joined  in  the  request  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

I  simply  desire  further  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  matters  of 
collateral  interest  to  marble;  that  is,  interests  which  do  not  affect 
the  (juestion  of  the  rates.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  with 
the  item  of  what  is  called  "  manufactures  of  marble."  We  do  not  ask 
for  anv  change  in  this  rate,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  "  works 
of  art  ^'  paragraph  or  clause  essentially  nullifies  the  protection  which 
would  naturally  be  afforded  by  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  marble. 
The  tendency  is  to  attempt  to  treat  and  to  incline  to  think  that  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  marble  which  has  been  finally  worked  and  comes 
in  here  is  some  work  of  art.  That  claim  is  made,  and  in  fact  its 
result  is  such  with  respect  to  the  importation,  for  instance,  of  altars, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  at  the  present  time  for  American 
shops  to  make  altars  in  competition  with  foreign  shops.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  change  of  the  rate,  but  we  do  thii3[  that  the  "works  of 
art "  clause  should  be  so  expressed  or  so  safeguarded  that  it  will  be 
held  more  strictly  to  cover  those  things  whici  are  in  effect  artistic, 
or  of  an  art  nature,  and  not  to  those  things,  say,  which  enter  into 
the  inside  of  a  building  and  are  simply  an  architectural  part  of  it. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  paragraph  117,  limestones  unmanufactured  are 
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dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — less  than  one-fifth  the  marble 
rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import  Istrian, 
HauteviUe,  Botticmo,  and  other  fancy  stones,  which  are  sold  and 
used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles.  The 
ordinary  sense  in  which  the  word  "  marble  y'  is  used,  as  defined  by 
many  of  the  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  is  "  any  limestone  which 
is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  being  used  for  highly  decorative 
purposes; "  but  a  more  technical  and  restricted  definition  would  be 
"  any  limestone  that  is  crystalline  in  structure."  All  marble  is  lime- 
stone, but  all  limestone  is  not  marble. 

Now,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  following  the  more  popu- 
lar definition^  have  ruled  that  HauteviUe  should  be  treated  as  marble, 
and  that  Istnan  should  be  treated  as  marble ;  but  the  case  of  HauteviUe 
has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  and  it  has  held,  following  the  restricted 
definition,  that  it  should  be  treated  as  limestone.  So  that  at  the 
present  time  the  whole  matter  is  much  confused  and  is  still  in  liti- 
gation, and  the  duty  is  being  paid  upon  those  stones  under  protest. 

It  is  no  matter  of  ours,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  about 
the  question  of  what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  wording  of 
the  present  act,  but  we  simply  make  the  point  that  in  the  new  act 
these  stones  ou^ht  to  be  treated  and  classed  according  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended  and  put  on  an  equality  with  the  stones  with 
which  they  compete.  That  would  require  them  to  be  put  into  the 
class  of  marble.  We  mean  those  limestones  which  are  capable  of 
being  polished  and  which  are  used,  and  are  capable  of  being  used, 
for  interior  decorations.  We  do  not  mean  the  common  limestone 
which  is  used  for  common  building  purposes  and  not  for  the  higher 
decorative  purposes,  which  should  continue  to  be  classed  with  free- 
stone, sandstone,  and  other  stones. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  duty  varying  all  the  way  from 
40  per  cent  to  upward  of  100  per  cent,  and  for  one  or  two  years,  in 
one  or  two  schedules,  230  per  cent,  yet  you  come  in  here  and  state 
that  the  duty  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
marble  here  and  marble  abroad.  You  do  not  nullify  that  by  showing 
the  details  of  the  cost  either  abroad  or  here,  so  far  as  it  appears  now. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  about  it.  You  state  that  machinery  is 
used  here  in  quarrying  marble,  while,  labor  being  cheap  in  Italy,  it 
is  done  there  by  hand.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  this  schedule  was 
adopted  a  machine  has  been  invented,  and  is  being  used  in  Proctor, 
Vt.,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an  ice-cutting  machine,  moved  by 
power,  and  cutting  seams  in  the  marble,  wnereby  the  marble  is 
easily  quarried?  And  by  reason  of  that  is  there  not  an  immense 
saving  of  expense  in  quarrying  the  marble? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  understand  what  the  ice-cutting  machine 
is  that  you  refer  to,  but  we  have  in  American  quarries  what  are 
called  channelers.  They  are  nothing  but  drills,  that  are  so  set  that 
instead  of  being  used  by  hand  they  are  raised,  and  keep  thumping 
along  like  that  [indicating],  and  are  carried  along  by  power.  They 
simply  drill  out  the  rock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  machine  that  was  meant.  It 
is  under  a  patent  that  is  owned  by  Senator  Proctor,  and  was  invented 
by  an  employee  of  his. 
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Mr.  Partridge.  Xo;  there  is  no  patent- 


The  Chairman.  Well,  I  received  the  information  from  a  man  who 
used  to  live  in  the  town  there.  He  gave  me  that  information  as  to 
that  saving  of  expense  in  the  quam'ing  of  marble.  Now,  you  say, 
j'ourself,  that  you  get  it  out  by  machinery,  and  in  Italy  they  do  not 
use  machinery^  because  their  labor  is  cheap. 

3Ir.  Partridge.  I  say  two  things,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  things 
which  make  the  difference  are  these:  In  Italy  labor  is  cheaper,  and 
also  the  condition  of  the  deposit  there  is  such  that  it  lies  expo^d 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  that  you  can  go  up  on  it  and  drill 
a  hole  down  and  blast  it  and  roll  it  off.  Our  deposit  is  the  same  as 
if  it  were  under  this  table  Findicating].  You  could  not  put  a  bia?t 
in  here,  because  it  would  shatter  it  entirely.  You  have  got  to  go 
down  and  literally  cut  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  schedule  raised  in  1893? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  it  was  raised  in  1893. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  raised  in  the  Senate  from  the  House  bill! 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  raised  in  this  way :  In  1894  the  schedule  on 
blocks  was  reduced  from  65  cents  to  50  cents,  and  in  1897  it  was  put 
back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  1897  it  was  made  a  specific  duty  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  a  specific  duty  before  on  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  a  considerable  raise  in  the  McKin- 
ley  Act  before. 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  raised  a 
good  deal  over  the  Dingley  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Partridge,  I  do  not  know,  as  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  remember  it  distinctly.  In  the  law  to*dav 
it  is  higher  all  along  the  line  than  it  was  in  the  Dingley  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  With  these  results,  with  practically  no  importa- 
tion during  these  years,  except  of  rough  marble,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  ftiUest  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  marble,  relativelv,  abroad  and  at  home,  so  that  we  can  have  some 
basis  for  action.  1  only  suggest  that  on  my  own  hook.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  committee  think  allout  it 

ilr.  Partridge.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  any  information  you 
want.  I  think  it  would  l^e  more  satisfactory  though,  if  you  want  me 
to  give  you  a  schedule  of  prices  of  labor,  that  I  should  carefully  pre- 
pare it  and  hand  it  in  rather  than  to  attempt  to  give  it  to  you  here  in 
a  general  way. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  I  want  you  to  take  your  time,  and  to  file  a  brief 
before  the  4th  of  December,  if  you  can;  but  I  t^ant  it  thoroughly 
done;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  after  it  is  done,  the  committee 
may  see  fit  to  ask  you  to  come  before  it,  and  may  seek  to  go  further 
with  the  matter.    We  want  the  fullest  information. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  want  to  leave  the  matter  clear,  that  as  to  the 
former  bill  that  you  speak  of,  and  as  between  the  House  and  Senate, 
I  know  nothing  about  that;  but  the  rate  upon  blocks,  which  to-day  is 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  importation,  and  always  has  been,  is  the  rate 
that  was  fixed  in  1883.  It  was  65  cents  a  cubic  foot.  In  1894  it  was 
reduced  to  50  cents,  and  in  1897  it  was  put  back  to  66. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  this  GO  per  cent? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  can  not  tell  you,  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  for 
the  reason  that  the  marble  that  comes  in  from  Italy  is  worth  in  Italy 
all  the  way  from  $1.25  a  foot  away  up  to  these  blocks  that  sell  for 
$4,  $5,  and  $6  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  one  paragraph  was  raised 
over  the  McKinley  bill  from  $1.10  to  $1.50  a  foot.  That  is,  on 
dressed  marble  and  sawed  marble,  I  think.  I  have  not  time  to  go 
through  all  of  them,  but  I  think  if  vou  take  the  time  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Marble  of  all  kinds  in  the  block,  rough  or  squared, 
under  the  McKinley  bill  was  the  same  as  it  is  now — 65  cents  per 
cubic  foot 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  in- 
cluding marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles,  is  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  That  is  a  sort  oi  which  very  little  is  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Sawed,  dressed,  and  all,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  was 
$1.10 — 40  cents  a  foot  higher  than  it  was  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  interests  you 
represent  have  any  views  with  reference  to  placing  upon  the  tree 
list  works  of  art,  such  as  marble  statues,  sculpture,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Partridge.  If  they  are  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not  think  the 
interests  I  represent,  or  those  who  are  associated  in  this  memorial 
with  me,  have  any  objection  to  their  admission  free.  What  we  claim 
is  that  at  present  that  designation  is  very  much  abused,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  practically  nullifies  any  protection  under  that  item  of 
manufactures.  If  statues  are  really  and  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  them.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  so  far  as  the  interests  I  am  connected  with  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Carrara  Italian  marble  is  of  superior  quality 
to  the  American  marble,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  would  not  like  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  generally  used  for 
interior  decoration  of  houses? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  It  is  a  marble  that  is 
very  usable  for  interior  purposes,  and  at  one  time  it  was  used  much 
more  exclusively.  At  the  present  time,  however,  when  you  come  to 
interior  decorations,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Italian  marble  used  and  a 
^ood  deal  of  American  marble  of  light  shades  used.  Of  course  there 
IS  a  good  deal  of  fancy  marble  used.  There  is  marble  produced  in 
the  United  States  that  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  the  Italian 
marble. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  that  produced? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  produced  in  Vermont.  Of  course  there  is 
only  a  small  quantity  produced.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be^  a  little 
vein  that  comes  out  of  a  large  deposit,  possibly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  The  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot  under  the  present  bill  is  on  marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed, 
over  2  inches  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  partly  manufactured,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed,  over  2  inches  in 
thickness,  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  That  is  my  understanding — slabs  over  2  inches  in 
thickness.  That  is  sawed  marble,  after  it  is  quarried  and  after  it  is 
sawed.  Then  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  different  thicknesses  of  slabs, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  find  enough  of  that  fine  marble  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  demand  for  interior  decorations? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  I  think  so;  although  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  foreign  fancy  marbles  would  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  out.  I  illustrate  it  in  this  way :  The 
importation  of  foreign  marble  into  the  United  States  has  increased 
threefold  under  the  present  system  of  tariff  since  along  in  1883,  1884, 
and  1885,  and  immediatelv  preceding  the  time  when  the  tariff  in 
1883  was  fixed  upon  marble.  The  tendency  has  not  been  to  keep  it 
out.    It  has  grown  as  the  marble  business  has  grown. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Do  you  believe  that  the  production  of  that  kind  of 
marble  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  and  construction  of  fine 
buildings? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  that  fine  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  was  not 
Italian  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  necessarily.    There  is  a 

?reat  deal  of  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  that  comes  from 
ennessee.  They  have  many  colored  marbles  there.  There  is  some 
used  that  comes  from  Vermont.  Vermont  has  not  as  much  highly 
decorative  marble  as  some  other  sections.  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
considerable  of  the  Italian  and  French  marble  used,  but  of  the  entire 
decoration,  if  you  go  through  buildings,  you  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  American  marble  used  in  interior  decoration. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  not  all  of  the  Italian  quarries  that  are  of  any 
account  owned  by  Vermont  men  ? 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  I  do  not  think  a  Vermont  man  has  any  interest  in 
any  quarry  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  read,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  Senator 
Proctor  was  the  absolute  owner  of  those  quarries  in  Italy,  have  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  know  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  I  was  associated 
myself  with  Senator  Proctor  very  intimately.  I  am  vice-president 
of  the  company  of  which  he  was  president  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  Secretary  of  War.  I  know  all  about  his  relation  with  the 
marble  business.  "He  never  had  one  cent  of  interest  in  any  marble 
business  in  Italv  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Partridge.  What  I  want  is  that  the  rates  upon  marble  be  left 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  Away  up  yonder  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could 
stand  a  little  cut  down  in  the  interest  of  raising  revenue  to  run  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  producers  of  marble  and  of  the  American  diops  and  of  the 
American  mills — ^and,  mind  you,  the  American  shops  and  the  Ameri- 
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can  mills  are  the  manufacturers  and  sawyers  of  foreign  marble  as 
well  as  the  native  marble 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  mean?    Make  that  clear,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  four  distinct  marble 
interests.  There  are  the  producers  of  American  marble.  That  is 
one  class — ^the  people  who  quarry  the  American  marble.  Then  there 
are  the  mill  men,  who  buy  and  saw  either  foreign  or  native  blocks; 
and  there  are  the  manufacturers  of  marble,  who  manufacture  either 
native  or  foreign  marble.  These  manufacturers  of  marble  may  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  any  American  quarry  of  any  kind,  but  they 
are  interested  in  this  matter  of  being  protected  by  the  tariff  just  as 
much  as  the  quarrymen  are.  And  these  mill  men,  who  are  interested 
in  sawing  the  marble^  whether  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  Georgia 
marble,  are  interested  m  being  protected  the  same  as  the  quarrymen. 
The  quarrymen  constitute  only  one  of  the  three  classes  that  are 
receiving  lienefit  from  the  tarin  on  marble. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Large  quantities  of  that  Italian  marble  are  brought 
in  and  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  rough? 

Mr.  Partrk)gb.  It  is  all,  practically,  brought  in  in  the  rough.  I 
mean,  in  these  blocks.  About  69  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-thirds, 
comes  in  in  blocks.  Then  it  is  used  here.  It  is  sawed  and  manu- 
factured here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  an  element  of  importance  to  the  industry 
or  to  the  people  to jget  that  on  reasonable  terms,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  They  get  it  on  reasonable  terms  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  I  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable,  and 
that  is  why  the  Italian  marble-importing  interests  here,  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  importation  of  blocks  and  in  the  sawing  of 
marble,  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  present  arrangement  of 
those  rates;  and  those  represented  here  represent  the  importing  inter- 
ests as  well  as  the  American  interests. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  claim  to  represent  the  Italian  producers? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  claim  to  represent  the  importers,  because  we  have 
joined  in  this  memorial,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  present  the  memo- 
rial as  the  common  memorial  or  expression  of  us  all.  Of  course,  when 
you  ask  me  questions  involving  my  individual  opinion,  I  am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  then  of  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  American 
producing  interest;  but  I  present  this  memorial,  and  I  present  the  re- 
quest that  these  rates  be  left  as  they  are,  not  alone  at  the  request  of 
die  American  marble  producers,  but  at  the  request  of  the  American 
mill  men,  the  American  manufacturers,  and  of  the  foreign  importin^ 
marble  interests,  who  derive  protection  if  they  run  mills  or  shops,  an< 
who  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  arrangement  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  those  foreigners  want  the  tariff  to  stay  the 
way  it  is  now — just  as  an  intellectual  puzzle,  now?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  think  the  Italian  marble  firms  who  send 
marble  over  here  desire  to  have  any  duty  left  upon  marble  at  all.  I 
think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  take  it  all  away. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  come  to  join  in  this  memorial,  then? 

Mr.  Partridge.  The  importers  here  are  not  the  owners  of  those 
quarries. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  There  is  a  big  hole 
in  the  revenue.  There  was  a  deficiency  last  year  of  $48,000,000  or 
$64,000,000 — I  have  forgotten  the  amount — and  we  are  running 
behind  now  at  the  rate  of  about  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
a  month.  The  Government  has  got  to  raise  more  revenue  in  some  way 
or  other.  Are  you  not  willing  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  marbles  just 
a  little,  so  that  a  little  more  marble  will  come  in,  and  so  that  the 
Government  can  get  a  little  more  revenue  out  of  it? 

Mr.  PARTRmcE.  I  do  not  think  you  would  succeed  in  raising  sub- 
stantially any  more  revenue  by  cutting  down  the  tariff  on  marble. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes;  we  would.  On  every  cubic  foot  of  the  stuff 
that  came  in  we  would  get  some  revenue. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Well,  you  ask  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
in  reducing  the  tariff  you  would  succeed  in  materially  increasing  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Clark.  Waiving  that,  whether  we  could  or  not,  suppose  I 
could  convince  you  that  we  could.  Then  would  you  be  willing  to 
chop  down  your  tariff  a  little  in  order  to  help  the  Government  out  of 
the  hole? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  No ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  of  the  other  protected  interests*  reasoned  the  way 
you  do,  how  could  the  Government  ever  get  money  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  hole? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  say  that  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  about  your  reason.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  were  patriotic  enough  to  undertake  to  help  the 
Government  to  get  out  or  the  hole. 

Mr,  PARTRrooE.  I  hope  I  am  patriotic ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
to  answer  in  that  way.  If  I  am  allowed  to  explain  it,  I  will  do  so, 
but  if  not,  I  will  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  hurt,  are  you?  We 
do  not  want  any  reasons. 


BEIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  FEANE  C.   FAETBIDOE,   FEOCTOB,   VT., 
EEFEESENTINa   THE   MAEBLE   FEODXTCEES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

^S^ashmgton^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  presenters  of  this  memorial  represent  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  American  marble  producers,  the 
foreign  marble  importers,  the  marble  mills,  and  marble  manufac- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  classes 
of  marble  were  materially  reduced.  The  act  of  October  1,  1890, 
made  no  change.  The  act  of  August  27,  1894,  somewhat  reduced 
these  rates;  but  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  restored  the  rates  of  1883, 
with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  classification  of  the  unimportant 
items  of  slabs  and  mosaics. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  from  Italy.  Any  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  relative  meth- 
ods and  conditions  of  producing  marble  at  home  and  abroad  is 
'^«»'!essarily  with  Italy. 
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The  first  process  in  the  production  of  marble  is  the  quarrying  of 
blocks.  The  conditions  of  quarrying  in  this  country  and  in  Italy  are 
very  diverse.  The  deposits  in  the  IJnited  States  are  often  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  actually 
cut  the  blocks  out  of  the  quarry  by  machinery  or  tools  to  avoid  shat- 
tering the  marble.  In  Italy  the  deposits  are*^  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  blocks  are  simply  blasted  off  and  afterwards 
pointed  or  scabbled  into  regular  shapes. 

The  second  process  is  the  sawing  of  these  blocks  into  slabs  the  full 
size  of  the  block,  or  into  smaller  pieces,  sawed  to  size,  for  parts  of 
monuments,  or  other  specific  purposes.  '  The  full-size  slabs  are  finally 
coped,  or  broken,  into  slabs  of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  of  sawed  marble  by  rubbing,  cut- 
ting, carving,  turning,  polishing,  etc.,  for  its  final  use. 

For  the  six  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  69  per  cent  in  value  of  all 
marble  imported  into  the  United  States  was  m  blocks,  6  per  cent  in 
slabs,  22  per  cent  in  manufactures  of  marble,  and  3  per  cent  in  mosaic 
cubes.    Almost  the  entire  importations  of  onyx  is  in  blocks. 

Foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  revenue. 

People  of  moderate  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery 
purposes.  For  that  they  use  a  large  amount,  but  they  now  use,  ana 
they  will  continue  to  use,  American  marble  almost  exclusively,  be- 
cause it  is  better  for  outdoor  use,  and  that  mainly  used  in  cemeteries 
is  cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble  would  be  even  if  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Foreign  marbles  imported  into  the  United  States  are  either 
colored  marbles  or  expensive  grades  of  light  marble.  They  are  a 
luxury  and  their  use  depends  more  upon  conditions  of  general  pros- 
perity than  upon  variations  of  cost.  For  example,  under  the  Dusi- 
ness  depression  beginning  in  1893  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell 
from  $1,135,176.23  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $711,289.80 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894 ;  and  under  the  business  depression 
beginning  in  November,  1907,  the  total  importation  fell  from  $1,536,- 
156  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  to  $1,159,543  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1908. 

The  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  marble. 

The  production  of  Italian  marble  is  confined  to  a  small  territory 
about  Carrara,  and  its  export  price  to  this  country  is  controlled  by 
a  few  Italian  firms.  In  so  far  as  the  duty  on  marble  is  not,  in  effect^ 
paid  by  them,  it  operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  buys 
expensive  ornamental  marble,  while  the  buyer  of  grades  of  marble 
in  common  use  by  the  people  at  large  gets  them  at  a  lower  price  by 
reason  of  the  tariff.  The  finer  grades  of  American  marble  are  so 
mixed  with  the  cheaper  grades  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must 
be  worked  together.  The  more,  of  the  finer  there  is  produced  the 
more  of  the  cheaper  grades  there  must  be,  and  the  lower  their  price. 
The  marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purposes  and  much  of  that 
used  for  building  purposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself  alone  for 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  It  is  the  production  from  the  same 
quarries  of  the  higher  grades  of  ornamental  marbles  competing  with 
foreign  marbles  that  admits  of  the  production  of  much  of  the  cheaper 
marble. 
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Of  the  total  output  of  sawed  marble  for  the  last  five  years  of  the 
largest  American  producer,  whose  quarries  produce  the  highest  priced 
marble  in  this  country,  (1)  45  per  cent  was  sold  for  less  than  $1 
per  cubic  foot,  (2)  15  per  cent  for  $1  to  $2  per  cubic  foot,  (3)  34  per 
cent  for  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  (4)  6  per  cent  for  $3  and  over  per 
cubic  foot.  None  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  and  only  a  part 
of  the  third  and  fourth  are  in  competition  with  Italian  marble.  Con- 
siderable of  the  third  division  is  sold  below  .the  price  of  Italian 
marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it 

A  protective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary. 

Any  advantage  to  American  quarries  from  machinery  is  more  than 
offset^  The  Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the 
quarries  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  almost  their  entire 
product  is  high-priced  marble,  and  hence  the  cost  of  quarrying  it  is 
a  much  less  percentage  of  its  selling  price  than  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can marble.  The  character  of  the  Italian  deposits,  as  hereinbefore 
explained,  more  than  offsets  any  advantages  accruing  to  American 
quarries  from  the  use  of  machinery.  Machinery  is  used  in  our  quar- 
ries from  necessity  and  it  is  not  used  in  the  Italian  quarries,  by  the 
larger  producers  at  least,  because  the  present  method  is  cheaper.* 

The  American  quarries  derive  no  protection  from  freight.  To  the 
principal  distributing  points  in  the  United  States  the  freight  will 
average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  For  example,  the  oresent  rates  per 
cubic  foot  are  approximately :  To  New  York  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
36  cents;  from  Vermont,  25  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  65  cents;  to 
Baltimore  from  Italy  by  steamer,  38  cents;  from  Vermont,  37  cents, 
and  from  Tennessee,  59  cents;  to  New  Orleans  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
40  cents;  from  Vermont,  74  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  35  cents;  to 
San  Francisco  from  Italy  by  steamer,  90  cents;  from  Vennont,  $1.33 
by  steamer  or  $1.80  all  rail,  and  from  Tennessee,  $1.80.  The  compari- 
son from  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  quarries  would  be  quite  as  favor- 
able to  the  Italian  quarries,  and  from  the  Colorado  and  Alaska  quar- 
ries still  more  so.  Our  quarries,  therefore,  even  in  our  own  market 
have  no  natural  protection  a^inst  those  of  Italy. 

Blocks  are  not  raw  material,  but  represent  almost  entirely  labor. 
The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  is  of  relatively  small 
value,  but  the  cost  of  the  blocks  is  chiefly  the  labor  required  to  quarrr 
them  and  move  them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  country  also  an  unde- 
veloped quarry  is  of  little  value.  The  prevailing  royaltv  paid  a  land- 
owner for  the'  right  to  quarry  marble  on  his  land  is  only  5  cents  per 
cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  marble  in  this  country  is  for  labor  direct,  and 
about  one-fourth  for  supplies  and  material,  including  machinery,  iron, 
tools,  coai,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  flie  expense  of  the 
production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly  for  labor.  The  compe- 
tition between  Italian  and  American  marble,  therefore,  is  peculiarly 
a  competition  between  Italian  and  American  labor. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  ought  not  to  be  reduced. 

The  duty  on  marble  yields  a  revenue  on  an  article  which  is  a  luxurv. 
It  tends  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble  whid 
are  used  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the  protection  afforded  the 
high-priced  marble  that  has  made  possible  tne  production  and  us* 
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in  the  United  States  of  great  quantities  of  medium  and  cheaper 
grades  of  marble  for  cemetery  purposes,  buildings,  etc.  Such  use  of 
marble  is  entirely  peculiar  to  our  own  country.  It  affords  protection 
direct  to  American  labor,  not  by  lessening  the  importation,  but  by 
upholding  the  prices  of  high-priced,  colored  marbles  and  expensive 
grades  oi  light  marbles.  It  tends  also  to  further  develop  the  remark- 
able marble  deposits  of  this  country.  Marble  is  abundant  in  all  the 
States  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canada  line,  viz,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vermont.  It  is  also  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  The  ornamental  or  colored  marbles  found  in  Tennessee, 
Greorgia,  Vermont,  Missouri,  Arizona,  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  of  the  highest  artistic  order.  The  development  of  new 
marble  ouarries  in  Alabama^  Colorado,  and  Alaska  is  at  present  very 
active,  feut  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  developing  these  natural 
resources  can  not  be  appreciated  except  by  experience. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing,  and  manufacture  of  American  and  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble,  and  those  rates  are 
not  sufficient.to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  mar- 
ble quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  indus- 
tries abroad. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  the  present  rates  have  prevailed  since 
1883,  except  for  the  short  period  between  1894  and  1897,  and  that 
business  and  trade  relations  have  long  been  adjusted  to  those  rates. 
Therefore  the  undersigned,  representmg  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  American  marble  producing  and  foreign  marble  importing  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  marble  mills  and  manufactories, 
ask  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

We  call  your  attention  to  two  instances  of  wrong  classification 
which  work  great  injustice  to  marble  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Limestones  susceptible  of  polish  and  usable  for  decoratire  purposes. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (par.  117)  limestone  unmanufactured 
is  dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — less  than  one-fifth  the 
marble  rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import 
Istrian,  Hauteville,  Botticmo,  and  other  fancy  stores  which  are  sold 
and  used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles. 
The  commercial  and  ordinary  or  popular  meaning  of  marble  is  either 
anjr  limestone  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  else  any  limestone 
which  is  suitable  for  bemg  used  for  decorative  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses. (See  Centurv  Dictionarv,  New  American  Encyclopedia,  New 
International  Encyclopedia.)  Accordingljr,  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  have  neld  that  Istrian  (decision  3803)  and  Hauteville 
(oecision  6398)  should,  under  the  present  tariff,  be  classed  as  marbles 
and  paythe  marble  rate.  The  decision  in  the  latter  case  was  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court,  but  on  appeal  was  reversed  by  the 
united  States  court  of  appeals,  which  followed  the  more  technical 
and  limited  definition  that  only  that  limestone  is  marble  which  is^  of 
a  crystalline  structure.  The  whole  subject  of  the  proper  classification 
of  these  stones  under  the  present  tariff  now  remains  much  confused 
and  is  still  in  litigation.    Without  reference  to  what  may  be  their 
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proper  classification  under  the  wording  of  the  present  tariff,  they 
should  in  the  new  act  be  classsed  according  to  the  purposes  for  whicn 
they  are  capable  of  being  used,  and  in  fact  are  used  (in  conformity 
with  the  similitude  clause  of  the  present  tariff  act,  sec.  7),  and  on 
an  equality  with  the  stone  with  which  they  directly  compete.  They 
are  capable  both  of  being  polished  and  of  being  used  for  interior 
decorative  purposes  of  a  high  order,  and,  in  fact,  are  so  used  in  many 
important  buildings  in  direct  competition  with  regular  marbles,  both 
American  and  foreign.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  lime- 
stones, when  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  suitable  for  interior 
decorative  purposes,  be  specifically  classed  with  marble  and  take  the 
marble  rate.  Ijimestone  of  low  grade,  used  as  a  building  stone  and 
not  for  higher  decorative  purposes,  should  continue  to  be  classed  with 
freestone,  sandstone,  and  other  building  stone. 

Breccia. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (paragraph  508)  breccia  is  admitted  free. 
It  is  a  conglomerate  marble  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  used  in 
direct  competition  with  regular  marble  for  interior  decorative  pur- 
poses in  many  public  and  other  large  buildings.  In  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Importations  entered  for 
consumption,"  breccia  is  now  included  in  the  statistics  of  marble, 
being  classed-  as  free  marble  as  distinguished  from  other  marbles 
which  are  dutiable.  We  respectfully  request  that  it  be  specifically  in- 
cluded with  marble  and  take  the  marble  rate. 
EespectfuUy  submitted. 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Vermant, 

Rutland-Florence  Marble  Company,  Vcnnont, 

Brandon  Itall\n  Marble  Company,  Verviont, 

Barney  Marble  Company,  Vennont, 

NoR(  ROSS- West  Marble  Company,  Vermont. 

O.  W.  XoRCRoss,  Vermont.     . 

George  P.   Eastman,   Vermont. 

Soi'Tii  Dover  Marble  Company,  New  York. 

Waverly  Marble  Company,  New  York^ 

White  Marble  &  Terrazzo  Company,  Massachusetts. 

Westfield  Marble  &  Sandstone  Company,  Massachusetts. 

Lee  Marble  Works,  Massachusetts. 

Evans  Marble   Company,  Maryland. 

Georglv  Marble  Company,  Georgia. 

Geo.  B.  Sickles  Marble  Company,  Georgia. 

Bli  E  Ridge  Marble  Company,  Georgia. 

Georgia  Marble  Finishing  Works,  Georgia. 

Southern  Marble   Company,   Georgia. 

Kennesaw  Marble  Company,   Georgia. 

John  M.  Ross,  Tennessee. 

The  Knoxville  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Gray  Eagle  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Jno.  J.  Craig  Company,  Tennessee. 

Empire  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Godfrey  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Ross  Marble  C/Ompany,  Tennessee. 

Repi  blic  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

American  Marble  Company,   Tennessee. 
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The  United  States  Marble  Company,  Tennessee, 

The  Victoria  Marble  Company,  Tennessee, 

Tennessee  Producers'  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Kifox  Marble  &  Railway  Company,  Tennessee, 

Ai^bama  Marble  Company,  Alabama, 

Colorado- Yule  Marble  Company,  Colorado, 

John  Eisei^,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele, 

W.  K.  Fertig,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 

J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  &  Co., 

E.  J.  McCiratty,  of  Mc(tratty  &  Sons, 

John  R.  Taber,  of  Taber  &  Co., 

C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

R.  C.  Fisher,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 

Committee  of  the  Marble  Industry  of  New  York, 
W.   H.   Evans,  of   Baltimore, 

President  and  Committee  of  the 
Marble  Mill  Ownen^  Credit  Association, 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  this  the  end  of  the  marble  hearing? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes.  We  have  united  in  this  memorial,  so  that  is 
the  end  of  it,  unless  you  want  to  ask  other  questions.  The  committee 
are  here  from  New  York  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  theriB  anyone  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  duty? 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask — whether  there  is  not 
somebody  here,  some  contractor  or  architect,  who  would  like  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  any  request  was  sent  to  architects  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  it  has  been  published  through  three  weeks. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  permissible  to  leave  it  open,  and  invite 
some  architects  to  come  and  present  their  views,  if  they  want  to?  I 
know  of  one  or  two,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  hear 
them  further  at  any  time  when  it  is  at  leisure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  call  their  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  interest  has  an  architect  in  the  question? 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  He  takes  his  contract  according  to  the  prices  in  the 
market.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  price  is  high  or 
low? 

Mr.  Boutell.  He  has,  at  least,  an  aesthetic  and  artistic  interest. 


A  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  FBANK  C.  PAR- 
TBIDGE,  PBOCTOB,  VT.,  BELATIVE  TO  MAEBLE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4t  190S, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 
when  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  it  a  memorial  with  respect  to 
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the  tariff  on  marble,  I  submit  the  following  information  bearing  upon 
the  cost  of  producing  marble  in  this  country  and  abroad: 

1.  A  statement  with  reference  to  the  purchase  price  in  Italy  of 
Carrara  marble  blocks,  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  marble 
industry  of  New  York,  which  includes  the  largest  marble  importing 
firms  in  this  country. 

2.  A  statement  signed  by  the  Godfrey  Marble  Company,  the 
Evans  Marble  Company,  and  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
Tennessee  producers  of  marble  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  quarrying 
marble  in  Tennessee. 

3.  A  statement  signed  hy  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  quarrying  marble  in  Vermont. 

4.  A  statement  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  marble  industry 
of  New  York  with  respect  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  marble  at  homjB  and  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  statement  does  not  purport  to 
give  the  actual  cost  of  quarrying  Italian  marble,  but  simply  the 
price  which  the  Italian  producers  receive  or  realize  for  marble  blocks 
at  the  **poggio,"  or  loading  place.  Tlie  price  of  $1.05  realized  there 
represents  (1)  the  cost  of  getting  the  marble  down  the  moimtain 
from  the  quarry  to  the  loadmg  place;  (2)  the  actual  expense  on  the 
Quarry  itself;  (3)  a  reasonable  royalty  for  the  marble  taken  from 
tne  quarry;  (4)  interest  upon  investment,  and  (5)  the  producer's 
profit.  The  committee's  information  in  respect  to  these  various 
items  was  not  definite  enough,  so  that  it  desirea  to  carry  the  analysis 
back  of  the  price  realized  by  the  producers  at  the  loading  place, 
I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  principal  importers  of  Italian  marble 
in  New  York  that  the  cost  of  transferring  the  marble  from  the  quarry 
to  the  loading  place  averages  about  23  cents  per  foot;  and  on  that 
basis  the  producer  would  realize  at  the  quarry  proper  82  cents  per 
cubic  foot.  But  as  to  what  part  of  that  is  immediate  quarry  expense, 
what  part  royalty,  what  part  interest  on  investment,  and  what 
part  profit  I  have  not  sufficient  information  to  state. 

The  average  value  of  fancy  colored  marble  would  be  considerably 
more  than  of  Carrara  marble,  as  the  average  value  as  entered  for 
duty  of  all  marble  blocks  was  $1.53  per  cubic  foot  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Tennessee  and  Vermont 
statements  include  only  the  immediate  running  expenses  of  the 
(juarry,  such  as  labor,  supplies,  and  repairs,  and  that  they  do  not 
incluae  any  interest  charge,  royalty  charge^  or  share  of  the  general 
expense,  which  items,  of  necessity,  would  increase  the  cost  charge 
considerably. 

The  item  of  general  expense  in  the  case  of  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company  at  least  is  considerable,  as  quarrying  is  only^  a  part  of  its 
business,  and  the  cost  of  the  management  and  superintendence  of 
the  quarries,  and  even  of  the  auarry  engineers  and  experts,  go  into 
general  expense  and  are  not  includecl  in  tne  figures  given. 

As  regards  royalty,  it  was  stated  in  the  memorial  which  I  presented 
that  a  prevailing  rate  of  royalty  to  a  farmer  for  the  right  to  go  on  his 
land  and  open  a  quarry  and  take  out  marble  was  5  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  In  that  case  the  expense  of 
opening^  including  the  removal  of  the  surface  rock  and  imsound 
superficial  marble,  which  is  a  very  large  item,  is  at  the  cost  and  charge 
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of  the  lessee.  A  proper  royalty  for  an  opened  working  quarry  would 
be  considerably  more;  but  it  would  vary  much  according  to  the 
soundnesSi  quality,  and  permanence  of  different  quarrieSi  and  also  in 
different  sections. 

Were  conditions  the  .same  the  cost  of  quarrying  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  in  fact 
such  conditions  vary  greatly  with  individual  quarries,  even  in  the 
same  vicinity,  so  that  1  beheve  that  in  some  quarries  the  cost  may 
be  less  than  those  indicated  by  the  statements  filed,  while  in  others 
they  certainly  are  more.  They  are  the  only  figures  available  to  me, 
and  I  believe  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  average. 

In  the  same  way  the  selling  price  of  blocks  at  the  quarry  has  a  very 
wide  range  in  this  country  and  runs  all  the  way  from  50  cents  per 
cubic  foot  up.  As  pointed  out  in  the  memorial,  some  marble  is  sold 
at  a  less  pnce  than  it  would  cost  to  quarry  it  alone;  two-thirds  at 
least  of  all  American  marble  is  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of  imported 
marble  after  deducting  the  whole  duty,  and  it  is  tne  production  of 
these  cheaper  ^ades  m  connection  with  the  finer  ^ades  that  has 
made  the  Amencan  people  the  greatest  users  of  marble  in  the  world. 

As  the  figures  only  purport  to  give  the  price  which  Italian  producers 
reahze  for  blocks  at  the  loading  place  at  Carrara,  I  regret  that  they  do 
not  afford  any  basis  for  companson  with  the  cost  figures  of  Amencan 
quarries.  My  inference  from  them,  however,  is  that  it  costs  more  by 
tlie  foot  to  produce  marble  in  the  United  States  than  in  Italy.  It 
plainly  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  produce  an  equal  amount  in 
value  of  marble. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  will  compare  the  result  between 
Carrara  and  Vermont  marble  in  the  market  in  New  York,  where  most 
Italian  marble  is  entered,  on  the  assumption  for  this  purpose  only 
that  the  actual  cost  of  quarrying  in  this  country  and  Italy^  foot  for 
foot,  without  reference  to  value,  is  equal.  *  Although,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  memorial,  the  average  freight  from  American  quarries  to    the 

?rincipal  distributing  points  would  be  as  much  as  from  Italy,  to  New 
'ork  it  is  36  cents  from  Leghorn  and  25  cents  from  Vermont.  On 
the  same  assumption  above  mere  is  a  preferential  against  a  cubic  foot 
of  Carrara  marble  blocks  in  the  New  York  market  of  $1.11,  as  follows: 
Advance  charges  from  the  loading  place  at  Carrara  to  Legnom,  as  per 
statement  of  New  York  committee,  35  cents;  difference  in  freight 
from  Leghorn  to  New  York  over  freight  from  Vermont,  11  cents; 
present  rate  of  duty,  65  cents,  or  $1 .11 .  On  the  other  hand,  that  foot 
of  marble  now  sells  in  New  York  for  the  average  of  $2.70  (see  state- 
ment of  New  York  committee;  this  is  on  the  basis  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  run  of  the  quarries  sells  at  $2.50,  30  per  cent  at  $2.80,  and  20  per 
cent  at  $3.05),  whereas  the  average  price  of  Vermont  marble  in  New 
York  would  be  96  cents  plus  25  cents  freight,  or  $1.21,  giving  a  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ItaUan  marble  blocks  of  $1.49,  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  marble  runs  of  a  fairly  uniform  high  grade.  Deduct- 
ing from  the  $1.49  per  cubic  foot  preference  in  favor  of  the  Carrara 
block  the  $1.11  preference  against  it,  leaves  a  net  preference  of  37  cents 

Eer  cubic  foot  wiich  Carrara  marble  blocks  have  over  Vermont  marble 
locks  in  the  New  York  market  after  paying  the  present  rate  of  duty. 
Answering  an  inquiry  of  the  committee,  the  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  '*  Imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion" for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  show  that  the  average  ad 
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valorem  rate  of  duty  on  marble  blocks  was  42.46  per  cent;  on  slabs 
over  2  inches  in  thickness,  48.54  per  cent;  on  thinner  slabs  from  10.37 
per  cent  to  80.78  per  cent;  and  on  manufacturers  50  per  cent. 

In  view  of  some  questions  asked  me  by  the  committee  at  the  hear- 
ing I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  sa^  that  neither  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company  nor  those  interested  in  it  control  the  patent  of  any 
machinery  used  by  it  in  quarrying,  sawing,  or  manufacturing  marble; 
that  all  machinery  used  whatsoever  is  bought  in  the  open  market  and 
is  equally  available  upon  equal  terms  to  anyone,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad.  I  personally  have  seen  at  Carrara  the  same  machines 
for  sawing  marble  which  we  use,  manufactured  by  a  machinery  firm 
at  Rutland,  Vt. 

For  the  same  reason  I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  say  that  neither 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company  nor  any  of  those  interested  in  it  own, 
either  directly  or  indirectlv,  any  marble  quarries  outside  the  State 
of  Vermont,  except  only  a  few  bonds  in  one  small  company  in  Tennes- 
see which  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  took  in  payment  for  some 
machinery  taken  out  of  one  of  its  dismantled  nulls.  And  in  Ver 
mont  there  are  at  present  at  least  seven  other  wholly  independent 
companies  quarrying  marble,  in  which  the  Vermont  Marble  Com- 
pay  has  no  mterest,  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  one  of  these  nor- 
mally employs  500  men. 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company  is  not  in  any  pool,  nor  has  it  any 
agreement  for  the  control  of  prices  of  marble  or  of  its  products,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  nothing  of  tne  kind  exists  in  the  trade.  There  is  a 
free  and  very  active  competition  in  the  marble  business  between 
different  kinds  of  American  marble,  between  American  marble  and 
foreign  marbles,  and  between  all  marbles  and  granite  and  other  stone. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  C.  PARXRrooE. 


Exhibit  A. 

COST  OP  PRODUCING  MARBLE  ABROAD. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  marble  imported  into  this  country  comes 
from  Italy,  and  probably  80  per  cent  of  that  80  per  cent  is  light- 
veined  marble,  so  called,  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  and  vicinity. 
The  cost  of  the  production  of  Carrara  marble  therefore  is  for  tfie 
purpose  of  comparison,  the  most  important. 

The  average  price  of  Carrara  marble,  taking  the  run  of  the  quarry, 
delivered  onboard  ship  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  the  regular  port  of  export, 
is  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot.  The  cost  per  cubic  foot  for  delivering 
such  marble  at  Leghorn  from  the  quarry  is  as  follows: 

Transport  from  quarry  loading  place  to  Carrara  or  Avenza  by  railroad  or  oxen.  $0. 10 

Handling  and  unloading  at  Carrara  or  Avenza 03 

Carrara  city  taxes  for  use  and  maintenance  of  roads 08 

Rescabbling  and  preparing  blocks  at  Avenza  for  the  foreign  market 10 

Loading  at  Avenza  and  transport  by  boat  to  Leghorn 09 

Total  per  cubic  foot 35 

Deducting  from  $1.40,  the  selling  price  on  board  ship  at  L^hom, 
the  foregoing  charges  of  35  cents  leaves  $1.05  per  cubic  foot  as  the 
price  which  the  producer  realizes  or  receives  for  marble  blocks  at 
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point  of  loading.  Said  $1.05  represents,  besides  the  immediate  cost 
or*  quarrying  and  transferring  to  the  point  of  loading  (Poggio),  a 
reasonable  royaltj  for  the  raw  material  in  the  developed  quarry, 
interest  upon  capital  invested,  and  the  producer's  profit,  out  in  what 
proportion  it  is  not  known  to  us  and  naturally  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained except  from  the  producers  themselves  in  Italy. 

After  adding  for  freight  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  for  duty  66 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  average  selling  price  in  New  York  of  Car- 
rara marble  in  blocks,  taking  the  run  of  the  quarry,  the  same  as 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  about  $2.70  per  cubic  foot 
alongside  ship. 

John  Eisele,  ofBatteraon  db  Eisde, 

Robert  C.  Fisher,  of  The  R.  C,  Fisher  Company , 

E.  J.  McGratty,  0/  McGratty  dk  Sons. 

J.  W.  Harrison,  of  EUin.  Kitson  dk  Uo,, 

C.  D.  Jackson,  of  0.  D,  Jackson  dk  Co., 

W.  K.  Fertig,  of  The  R,  C.  Fisher  Company, 

John  R.  Taber,  of  Taher  dk  Co., 

Committee  New  York  Marble  Industry. 
By  John  Eisele,  Chairman. 


Exhibit  B. 

the   cost   of   producing   marble   in   TENNESSEE. 

In  Tennessee  the  present  cost  of  quarrying  the  marble,  not  includ- 
ing any  royalty^  charge  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  quarry,  or  interest 
on  investment,  is  about  70  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  blocks  so  produced,  taking  the  average  of  the  different  grades 
produced,  is  now  about  $1  per  cubic  foot  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Evans  Marble  Company,  per  W.  H.  Evans,  president; 
Godfrey  Marble  Company,  per  W.  H.  Evans,  presi- 
dent. All  producers  and  quarrymen  of  Tennessee 
marbles,  as  per  memorial  signed.  By  B.  L.  Pease, 
chairman,  authorized  to  sign. 


Exhibit  C. 

the    cost   of   PRODUCING   MARBLE    IN    VERMONT. 

The  average  cost  of  quarrving  blocks  at  all  of  the  quarries  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company  during  the  year  1907  was  64.8  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  not  including  any  royalty  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
developed  quarry,  or  any  mterest  cnarge  on  investment,  or  any  share 
of  the  general  expenses  of  the  company,  whose  business  is  only  partly 
quarrying. 

Of  said  64.8  cents  per  cubic  foot  73  per  cent  was  the  pay  roll  paid  to 
employees  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  balance  was  for  supplies, 
sucn  as  coal  and  steel,  into  which  labor  largely  enters. 
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During  the  year  1907  the  average  price  t'ealized  by  this  company 
for  all  ite  marble  actually  sold,  taking  all  grades  quarried,  was  96 
cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the  block  at  the  quarry. 

Vermont  Makbt.k  Co., 
E.  R.  MoBSE,  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  D. 

relative   cost  of  manufacturing  articles   from   marble  ik 
united  states  and  abroad. 

In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  marble  the  same  machinery  is 
available  and  in  fact  is  used  on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  The  cutting, 
carving,  and  polishing  of  marble,  however,  is  largely  done  by  hand 
everywhere. 

The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  marble  blocks  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1907,  was  43.46  per  cent  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  on 
manufactured  marble  is  50  per  cent.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  value 
of  the  marble  is  concerned,  used  in  making  an  article,  the  duty  is 
substantially  the  same  on  the  rough  marble  whether  brought  in  in 
blocks  or  in  manufactures.  The  only  protection  that  an  American 
manufacturer  receives  is  a  protection  or  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  cost  of  the  Italian  labor  employed  in  manufacturing. 

In  the  United  States — for  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York- 
marble  cutters  are  paid  $5,  carvers  $5.50,  and  polishers  $4  for  a  work- 
¥ing  day  of  eight  hours.  In  Italy  marble-cutters  are  paid  $1.60  to  $2, 
olishers  $1,  and  carvers  $2  to  $2.50  for  a  working  day  of  ten  hours, 
he  average  rate  of  wages  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  marble  is  about  300  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Italy,  whereas  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  gives 
a  preference  of  oiJy  60  per  cent. 

John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele;  Robert  C.  Fisher,  of 
the  R.  C.  Fisher  Company;  E.  J.  McGratt^  of  Mc- 
Qratty  &  Sons;  J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  4 
Company;  C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Com- 

J>any;  W.  K.  Fertig,  of  the  R.  C.  Fisher  Company; 
ohn  R.  Taber.  of  Taber  &  Company;  committee 
New  York  marble  industry,  by  John  Erbin,  chairman. 


THE  COLOBADO  TULE  MABBLE  COMPAHT,  MABBLE,  COIO.,  STATES 
THAT  FBESEHT  DUTY  OH  KABBLE  IS  HECESSABY. 

Marble,  Com).,  November  «»,  1908. 
To  Hon-  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaimutn  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Continuance  of  present  duty  on  marble  is  essential  to  life  of  mar- 
ble industry  in  this  country.    We  have  just  expended  $2,000,000  cash 
de%*eloping  marble  deposit  in  this  State.    If  duty  is  taken  off  mar- 
Kii»  and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  labor  in  Italy  at  20  cents  to 
H?r  day  and  low  ocean  rates  to  American  seaports^  the  result  will 
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be  disastrous  to  us.  We  pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  da^  for  labor,  and 
only  the  present  import  dutj  enables  us  to  do  this.  All  foreign 
marbles,  white  or  colored,  are  in  competition  with  American  marbfes 
and  are  properly  luxuries.  Fancy  foreign  limestones  of  many  grades 
and  colors  are  coming  in  under  limestone  classification;  all  these 
should  be  included  in  same  classification  as  marble. 

The  Colorado  Yule  Marble  Company. 


JOHN  H.  SmPWAY  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  URGE  DECREASE 
OF  DITTY  ON  BLOCK  OR  SLAB  MARBLE. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  East  River, 

Xew  York  November  25^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representati\'es, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  a  committee 
claiming  to  represent  the  marble  industry  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  official  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  as  chairman,  appeared 
before  your  honorable  body  on  the  evening  of  November  23,  1908, 
advocating  the  upholding  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff  on  block  or 
unmanufactured  marble  coming  into  this  country  from  foreign  ports. 
The  tariff  on  manufactured  marble  at  the  present  time  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers  generally  throughout  this  country,  but 
the  tariff  on  the  block  or  unmanufactured  marble  is  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  quarry  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  benefit  either  of 
the  public  or  of  the  general  manufacturers.  This  excessive  tariff 
on  the  raw  material  curtails  its  use  on  account  of  cost  and  also  pre- 
vents the  use  of  various  foreign  colored  marbles  for  the  same  reason. 
These  colored  marbles  are  not  in  competition  with  any  American 
marbles,  as  we  have  no  American  marbles  of  colors  that  would  com- 
pete with  those  brought  from  the  other  side.  The  American  quarry- 
man  is  also  a  manufacturer,  having  his  own  products  specified  by 
the  architect  and  making  competition  impossible  by  placing  his  figure 
for  the  manufactured  article  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  that  the  out- 
side manufacturer  would  be  unable  to,  owing  to  the  unfair  price 
placed  upon  the  block  or  unmanufactured  marble;  in  other  woras,  if 
Vermont  marble  is  specified  it  is  absolutelv  useless  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  compete  with  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  on  their  own 
marble.  This  applies  also  to  all  other  quarry  manufacturers.  Com- 
petition by  imported  marble  is  impossible  owing  to  its  high  cost. 
We  believe  that  the  marble  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country 
would  be  wonderfully  developed  by  a  decrease  of  the  duty  on  bloclra 
or  slab  marble.  The  present  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  quarry- 
man  who  employs  comparativelv  few  men  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  makes  manufactured  marble  so  expensive  as  to  curtail  its 
use.  Labor  is  amply  protected  by  the  heavy  duty  on  the  manufac- 
tured article  and  tne  quarrymen  need  no  protection.  As  an  instance, 
Tennessee  marble  to-aay  can  be  laid  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  an  average  cost ' 
of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  selling  price,  which  is  held  up  by  a 
combination,  is  $1.50  per  cubic  foot  to  the  general  manufacturers. 
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These  figures  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  protection  is  not  neces- 
sary on  block  or  slab  marble.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you 
al^lute  fibres  as  to  the  value  of  manufacture  marble  outside  of 
that  manufactured  and  quarried  by  the  quarry  manufacturer,  but  I 
believe  that  I  would  be  rather  conservative  in  stating  that  the  general 
manufacturers*  business  in  this  country  for  one  year  will  amount  to  at 
least  from  ^5,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  our  own  concern  having  average 
sales  of  about  $800,000  per  annum. 

Trusting  that  this  letter  will  throw  some  li^t  on  the  selfish  mo- 
tives of  those  who  wish  to  continue  high  tariff  on  unmanufactured 
marble,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Shipway. 

JoHX  H.  Shipway  &  Bros. 


C.  D.  TACKSOir,  OF  HEW  YOBK  CTTY,  SXTBMITS  BBIEF  RELATIVE 
TO  SEDUCTIOir  OF  BITTY  ON  MABBLE. 

New  York  Ctty,  December  J,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  You  demanded  at  the  last  hearing  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 23,  from  Mr.  Frank  Partridge,  vice-president  of  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Company,  representing  his  company  and  other  quarry- 
ing interests  in  this  countrv,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition- 
existing  in  the  marble  trade,  and  comparative  schedules  of  the  co-t 
of  domestic  and  foreign  products. 

Dry  figures  will  not  give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions, therefore  excuse  a  somewhat  lengthy  statement. 

Marble  to-day  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  It  is  a  commodity  and  a 
necessity.  Its  sanitary,  economic,  and  decorative  qualities  are  fully 
appreciated  by  all  architects,  building  departments,  and  everyone 
connected  witfi  the  building  trade,  and  therefore  the  employment  of 
marble  in  this  country  is  a  growing  necessity. 

The  largest  marble  producing  country  in  Europe  is  Italy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  region  of  the  Apennine  Mountains,  bordering  Car- 
rara and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Massa  and  Serravezza,  which  form 
the  center  of  the  marble  production.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  quarries  are  opened  there,  out  of  which  500  are  in  actual  opera- 
tion. 

Over  10,000  men  are  employed  in  the  neighboring  quarries  of  Car- 
rara and  as  many  more  in  the  other  districts  al)ove  mentioned.  It  i- 
an  erroneous  idea  that  on  account  of  its  cheap  labor  Carrara  is  able 
to  export  large  Quantities  of  its  marble.  Labor  in  Carrara  is,  in  fact, 
proportionately  nigher  than  in  the  marble-quarrying  districts  in  this 
countrv.  Men  employed  there  in  the  tedious  work  of  quarrying  re- 
ceive from  $1  to  $1.g6  per  day  of  six  hours'  actual  work,  while  two 
hours  are  paid  for  to  ascend  the  quarries  (which  are  located  in  th** 
mountains  at  an  altitude  of  3.000  to  4,500  feet)  and  two  hours  for 
descending,  and  this  constitutes  a  dav\s  work  of  ten  hours. 

Geographical  and  geological  conditions  permit  only  the  employ- 
ment of  hand  labor,  although  many  American  and  foreign  engineers 
have  attempted   to  equip   these  quarries   with  modem   macniner>\ 
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which  owners  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  install  there  in 
order  to  economize  in  the  production  of  the  marble,  but  all  had  to 
give  up  the  task,  and  have  agreed  that  the  only  safe,  practical  method 
IS  hana  labor. 

Geographical  conditions  also  prevent  modem  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  masses  roughly  prepared  and  purged  of  defects  at  the 
(juarry  are  rolled  down  the  precipices  of  the  mountains  to  the  land- 
ing stage  of  the  quarry,  called  the  "  poggio  "  and  are  loaded  on  strong 
carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  which,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  blocks, 
number  as  high  as  40  head;  or  they  are  transported  by  rail  on  the 
mountain  railroad,  constructed  about  eighteen  years  a^o,  which  as- 
cends in  a  zigzag  line  to  the  landing  place  of  the  principal  quarries, 
combining,  through  tunnels  and  viaducts,  the  chief  quarries  of  Canal 
Grande,  Canal  Bianco  and  Ravaccione.  Blocks  are  thus  transported 
a  distance  of  5  to  10  miles  to  Carrara,  and  from  there  to  the  seashore, 
called  "Avenza,"  a  further  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  there  the 
blocks  receive  their  final  preparation,  by  cutting  and  trimming  them 
into  merchantable  sizes.  There  they  are  loaded  on  barges  or  railroad 
cars,  and  are  forwarded  to  Leghorn,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  or  to 
Genoa,  about  100  miles,  to  be  loaded  onto  steamer  for  export. 

The  entire  production  in  said  regions  amounts  to  about  280,000  to 
800,000  tons  of  marble  blocks  per  year,  equal  to  about  3,300,000  to 
3,800,000  cubic  feet.  About  1,000,000  cubic  feet  are  sawed  there  into 
slabs,  mostly  used  in  Europe,  and  about  180,000  cubic  feet  find  em- 
ployment there  for  finished  art  and  architectural  work. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Italian  Government,  the 
average  amount  exported  from  Italy  per  year  is  divided  as  follows: 


Country. 


Tons. 


United  States 42,000 

EDgland 40,000 

France 31,000 

Germany 29, 000 

Belgium 9,000 

Austria 8,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


Russia  . 

:?otith  American  Itepublic  . . . 


Cubic    I 
feel.     I 


604,000  I 
480,000  ' 
468,000  • 
348.000 
108,000  , 
96,000  I 
48,000  I 
48,000  , 
48.000  ' 


Country. 


Holland 

Spain 

Turkey 

India 

Switzerland 

Other  countries  . 


Tons. 


Cubic 
feet. 


Total. 


3,500 

42,000 

8,000 

36,000 

3,000 

36,000 

3,000 

36,000 

2,500 

80,000 

10,000 

120,000 

205,000 

2,448,000 

I  shall  try  to  prove  to  you  that  the  average  net  cost  price  of  Car- 
rara marble  to  producers,  on  account  of  the  hand  labor  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  transportation,  is  far  greater  than  that  at  which  the  marble 
is  produced  in  this  country.  The  present  wholesale  market  prices  for 
the  average  run  of  Carrara  marble,  in  blocks  put  on  steamer  at  Leg- 
horn or  Genoa,  is  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot.  From  this  price  you 
must  deduct  the  following  items  of  transportation : 

Transport  and  handling  from  quarry  to  landing  place  of  quarry,  all  by 

hand  labor  (no  other  means  possible) $0.23 

Transport  from  quarry  landing  i)lace  to  Carrara,  by  either  railroad  or 

oxen  (no  competitive  rates  exist) .10 

Handling  and  unloading  at  Carrara .03 

City  taxes  for  use  and  maintenance  of  roads .03 

Rescnbbling  and  preparing  blocks  at  seashore  for  the  foreign  market .  10 

Loading  at  the  marina  and  transport  by  boat  to  Leghorn .09 

Total .58 
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The  above  are  only  the  actual  transportation  expenses,  and  leave  to 
the  quarry  owner  about  $0.82  for  quanring;  this  includes  all  quarn- 
ing,  expenses,  royalty,  profits,  etc.  The  net  profit  can  be  conserva- 
tively calculated  to  he  not  over  $0.10  per  cubic  foot. 

The  average  selling  price  of  Carrara  marble  in  New  Yo.rk  is  $2.70 
per  cubic  foot.  Against  this  the  following  items  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration : 

CJoBt  of  marble  at  Leghorn $1.40 

ITreight  from  Leghorn  to  New  York .36 

Marine  insurance,  Ughterage,  handling,  measuring,  and  yard  expenses .11 

Duty .65 

Total  (not  counting  loss  and  other  incidentals) 2.53 

Net  profit  to  agents  and  dealers  here .17 

If  all  the  transportation  expenses  are  considered  and  the  cost  of 
marble  at  the  quarry  landing  stage  of  82  cents  is  considered  as  the 
actual  value  of  comparison,  raw  material  in  blocks  pays  a  specific 
duty  of  65  cents,  which  equals  about  80  per  cent. 

Please  compare  the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  of  the  dif- 
ferent products  of  the  American  quarries : 

Tennessee  Quarries  at  Knoxville  and  neighboring  regions  have,  as 
an  average  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  Knoxville,  from  $1  to  $1.28  per 
cubic  foot.  Cost  of  quarrying  and  general  superintendence,  etc.,  ma- 
terial, repairing,  macninery,  loading  on  cars,  most  conservative  esti- 
mate, from  60  to  70  cents.     Profit,  from  40  to  58  cents. 

Vermont  grades,  which  may  be  compared  with  Carrara  products, 
sell  from  $1.90  to  $3.40  per  cubic  foot,  for  blocks  not  sawn,  on  cars 
quarry  Vermont.  On  such  the  cost  of  production  is  about  65  cents 
per  cubic  foot.    The  quarries  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  these 

trades,  besides  producing  lower  grades,  which  are  sold  for  95  cents  to 
1.50.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  same  as  before,  i.  e.,  about  65 
cents. 

Alabama  quarries  sell  their  products  from  $2  to  $4.50  per  cubic 
foot,  free  on  cars  quarry,  while  the  cost  of  producing  material  in 
rough  blocks  does  not  exceed  $1  to  $1.50.  This  price  includes  the  saw- 
ing and  preparing  of  blocks  into  fixed  sizes. 

Manchester,  Danbv,  South  Dover,  and  other  quarries  producing  a 
coarse-grained  marble,  well  adapted  for  exterior  use,  sell  their  prod- 
ucts from  90  cents  to  $1.75  per  cubic  foot  f.  o.  b.  cars  quarry  station, 
while  the  cost  of  production  does  not  exceed  50  cents  per  cubic  foot 

Georgia  quarries  sell  an  average  run  of  material  at  75  cents  to  $13 

f)er  cubic  foot  f .  o.  b.  cars  quarry  station,  while  the  cost  of  producing, 
oading,  and  other  incidentals  does  not  exceed  40  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

All  other  quarries  in  this  country  are  on  about  the  same  footing. 

All  American  quarries  are  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  which 
minimizes  the  cost  of  production;  in  fact,  it  eliminates  all  uncer- 
tainty and  miscalculations  in  quarrying  and  reduces  the  employment 
of  hand  labor.  The  labor  employed  in  quarrying  districts  averages 
$1.50  to  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  quarries  have  marble-finishing  planfc^. 
They  are  in  position  to  take  the  largest  contracts  at  much  lower 
prices  than  any  marble  manufacturer  depending  upon  their  supply  of 
rough  blocks.  They  are  able  to  minimize  the  cost  of  raw  matenal  to 
themselves  until  their  finishing  plant  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
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These  conditions  are  facts,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  marble  to  this  country,  on  account  of  a  practically 
prohibitive  import  duty,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
marble  in  this  country. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  all  the  marble  work  executed  in  this 
country  gives  the  result  that  90  per  cent  is  provided  by  American 
quarries  and  only  10  per  cent  of  raw  material,  used  for  marble  work 
executed  here,  is  imported  material,  and  this  small  percentage  will 
continue  to  diminish  so  long  as  a  prohibitive  tariff  exists.  Only  the 
superiority  of  quality  of  imported  marble  enables  it  to  maintain  its 
position,  and  it  is  only  upheld  by  architects  who,  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  are  trying  to  develop  decorative  art  in  this  country. 

American  labor  does  not  benefit  by  this  high  protective  tariff  on 
raw  marble.  Marble  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are  several  hun- 
dred scattered  all  over  this  country,  derive  no  protection  from  it. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  this  entire  industry  conduct  a  lairly  remunerative 
business;  the  balance  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  or  fails.  One-half  of 
the  skilled  labor  scattered  over  this  country  is  idle^  for  the  greater 

gart  of  the  year,  and  only  the  quarrying  districts  which  have  marble- 
nishing  plants  are  busy  throughout  the  entire  year,  so  that  the  em- 
ployment of  American  labor  is  confined  to  certain  territories. 

If  your  committee  would  consider  that  by  proposing  a  tariff  on 
marble  in  rough  blocks,  say,  of  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  instead  of  65 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  importation  of  marble  to  this  country  would 
be  at  least  six  times  as  large.  The  Government  would  thus  increase 
its  revenues  and  would  consequently  receive  three  times  as  much 
revenues  as  it  is  receiving  now,  and  would  give  at  the  same  time 
ample  protection  to  domestic  quarry  owners  and  steady  employment 
to  all  men  in  this  country. 

To  prove  to  you  that  freight  questions,  on  which  American  quar- 
ries lay  so  much  stress,  is  not  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  their 
industry,  the  following  schedule  may  serve  as  a  guide  (the  freight 
rates  are  given  approximately  per  cubic  foot) : 

Railroad  freight :  Cents. 

Vermont  to  New  York 25 

Vermont  to  Baltimore 25 

Vermont  to  Boston 26 

Vermont  to  Philadelphia 28 

Knoxville  to   Chicago 45 

Knoxrille  to  Buffalo 41 

Knoxville  to  Cincinnati— 23 

Knoxville  to  Cleveland 42 

Knoxville  to  Peoria 45 

Knoxville  to  St.  I^uis 36 

Steamer  freight : 

Leghorn  to  New  York 36 

Leghorn  to  Baltimore 38 

Leghorn  to  Boston «. 42 

Genoa  to  Philadelphia • 50 

Railroad  freight : 

New  York  to  Chicago 46^ 

New  York  to  Buffalo 18^ 

New  York  to  Cincinnati 41 

New  York  to  Cleveland 33 

New  York  to  Peoria 52 

New  York  to  St.  Louis 54 

The  same  proportions  prevail  in  all  other  quarries,  while  the 
freights  frcm  Vermont  to  the  interior  of  the  country  are  the  same 
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as  the  freight  from  New  York,  which  is  the  main  port  of  entry  of 
marbles  to  the  United  States. 

Savm  slabs. — ^The  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  provides  on  all  marble 
slabs  "  sawn  or  dressed,  containing  not  less  than  4  superficial  inches, 
if  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  superficial  foot 
If  more  than  1  inch  and  not  more  than  1^  incnes  in  thickness,  15 
cents  per  superficial  foot." 

The  prices  for  sawn  marble  in  Carrara,  delivered  on  board  steamer 
Leghorn,  are,  per  square  foot,  as  follows : 


S'ab«.  ,    ^r"    '    ^r    .Averai^e. 


I     size.  size. 


I     Cents.    I     Cents, 

llnch 11  I  13 

IHnches i  15  1  17 


Cents. 
12 
16 


Daty. 


Cents. 
JgllOO  per  ctTiL 


The  Government  received  a  paltry  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1907,  of  $46,214.08.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent 
to  a  level  of  a  just  tariff,  it  would  give  ample  protection  to  marble 
sawmills  in  this  country.  The  importation  of  marble  slabs  would  be 
twenty  times  as  large  as  it  is  to-aay.  (Records  will  prove  that  the 
importation  of  marble  slabs,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  nothing.)  American  labor  would 
find  occupation  by  working  up  this  material,  and  a  good  material 
would  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  consumers  and  architects  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Breccia. — At  present  on  the  free  list;  should  remain  on  the  free 
list.  There  are  three  kinds  of  breccia  recognized  by  the  courts  and 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  be  of  the  true  character  of 
breccia  which  fills  the  requirements. 

Breccia  has  no  competition  in  this  country,  as  this  country  does  not 
produce  it,  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  it,  it  will  deprive  tlie  Ameri- 
can public,  architects,  etc.^  of  a  highly  decorative  material,  which  can 
not  be  replaced  by  anything  else  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  varied 
character. 

Manufactures  of  marble  and  stones:  Under  paragraph  115  of 
tariff  act  of  1897,  "  manufactures  of  marble,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  duty  on  marble  manufactured  abroad  is  inadequate,  compared 
to  the  duties  paid  on  rough  marble  in  blocks,  which,  as  I  have  illus- 
trated above,  equal  about  80  per  cent.  The  following  facts  must  be 
taken  into  consideration : 

In  every  country  in  Europe  no  import  duty  is  levied  on  rough 
marble  in  blocks,  consequently  marbles  manufactured  in  Belgium, 
France,  Gemiany,  and  Italv  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  rough  material 
imported  from  one  country  to  another.  '  Therefore  the  rough  material 
is  considerably  cheaper  and  can  be  obtained  there  at  much  lower 
prices  than  in  the  United  States.  Skilled  labor,  such  as  marble 
cutters  and  marble  polishers,  receive  wages  averaging  from  $1.50  to 
$2  maximum  per  day  of  ten  hours'  work.  The  bulk  of  finished  niarble 
products  coming  to  this  coimtry  is  composed  of  marble  "cheminees'' 
(marble  mantelpieces),  which  aVe,  in  Belgian  and  French  villages,  a 
home  industry  and  consequently  cost  less  to  manufacture  than  the 
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wage^  above  mentioned,  while  the  marble  manufacturers  in  this 
country  not  only  have  to  pay  an  import  duty  on  rough  material  of 
65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  but  have  also  to  pay  for  the  skilled  labor  of 
marble  cutters,  at  an  average  of  $4.50  to  $5  per  day  of  eight  hours' 
work,  and  marble  polishers  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  and  therefore 
marble  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  not 
only  about  80  per  cent  duty  on  the  rough  material  used  for  manu- 
facturing, but  also  of  over  150  per  cent  in  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  If  the  duty  on  finished  materials  is  proportionately  raised  it 
will  not  influence  this  importation  of  finished  materials  to  this 
country.  It  will  give  the  United  States  Government  a  larger  revenue 
and  will  enable  American  labor  to  compete  successfully. 

HautevUle.—'PTotest  against  the  assessed  duty  of  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  this  imported  limestone  and  similar  stones — i.  e.,  Istrian, 
Botticino,  Basseville,  Comblanchien,  Chateauneuf  Uni,  Chateau- 
neuf  Cailloute,  Echaillon  Fleuri,  Cava  Arena,  Cava  Romana,  Pierre 
de  Cassis — ^has  been  entered  by  the  importers  since  the  last  nine  years. 
The  United  States  custom  appraisers  classified  these  materials  as 
"  marble,"  while  they  are  nothing  but  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary 
organic  origin,  coming  under  the  general  designation  of  "  limestone." 
None  of  them  is  marble,  which  classification  is  restricted  to  a  cal- 
careous rock  which  has  lost  its  original  character  and  become  crystal- 
ized  by  metamorphism. 

After  many  years  of  litigation  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  deciaed,  February  11,  1908,  before  Judges  Lacombe,  Coxe, 
and  Noyes,  circuit  judges,  that  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as  "  lime- 
stone "  and  not  as  marble  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
Hereunder  please  find  copy  of  this  court  decision,  under  date  of 
February  11,  1908: 

United  States  court  of  appeals,  February  11,  1908.    No.  130  (suit  4215)  : 

(1)  Hauteville  stone — Limestone — Marble:  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as 
"  limestone  '*  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  not  as  marble  under 
paragraph  114. 

(2)  Marble — Hauteville  stone:  Though  the  term  "marble"  is  sometimes 
broadly  used  to  describe  any  limestone  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  It  is 
employed  in  paragraph  114,  tariff  act  1897,  according  to  its  more  precise  defini- 
tion as  being  a  limestone  having  a  granular  and  crystalline  structure.  There- 
fore Hauteville  stone,  a  high-grade  ornamental  and  polishable  limestone  which, 
though  used  for  building  purposes,  is  not  crystalline,  is  not  within  said  para- 
graph. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

(Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.) 

For  decision  below,  see  154  Federal  Reporter  1000  (T.  D.  28284),  affirming 
G.  A.  6298  (T.  D.  27157),  which  had  aflirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  material,  imported  by  A.  B. 
Bockmann. 

Comstock  and  Washburn  (J.  Stuart  Tompkins  of  counsel)  for  the  Importera 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Lacombe,  Coxe,  and  Noyes,  circuit  judges. 

Appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  New  York, 
affirming  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  which  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  collector. 

Noyes,  circuit  Judge:  The  merchandise  In  question  is  what  is  generally  called 
"Hauteville  stone."  It  is  a  limestone  and  takes  its  name  from  the  district  in 
France  where  It  is  quarried.  It  is  extensively  used  for  building  purposes 
abroad,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  such  purposes  in  this  country.  The  tariff 
precludes  Its  extensive  use  for  building  purposes  here.  The  present  importa- 
tion Is  in  the  form  of  undressed  blocks. 
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valorem  rate  of  duty  on  marble  blocks  was  42.46  per  cent;  on  slabs 
over  2  inches  in  thiclmess,  48.54  per  cent;  on  thinner  slabs  from  10.37 
per  cent  to  80.78  per  cent;  and  on  manufacturers  50  per  cent. 

In  view  of  some  questions  asked  me  by  the  conumttee  at  the  hear- 
ing I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  say  that  neither  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company  nor  those  interested  in  it  control  the  patent  of  any 
machinery  used  by  it  in  quarrying,  sawing,  or  manufacturing  marble; 
that  all  machinery  used  whatsoever  is  bought  in  the  open  market  and 
is  equally  available  upon  equal  terms  to  anyone,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad.  I  personally  have  seen  at  Carrara  the  same  machines 
for  sawing  marble  which  we  use,  manufactured  by  a  machinery  firm 
at  Rutland,  Vt. 

For  the  same  reason  I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  say  that  neither 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company  nor  any  of  those  interested  in  it  own, 
either  directly  or  indirectlv,  any  marble  quarries  outside  the  State 
of  Vermont,  except  only  a  few  bonds  in  one  small  company  in  Tennes- 
see which  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  took  in  payment  for  some 
machinery  taken  out  of  one  of  its  dismantled  mills.  And  in  Ver 
mont  there  are  at  present  at  least  seven  other  wholly  independent 
companies  quarrying  marble,  in  which  the  Vermont  Marble  Com- 
pay  has  no  mterest,  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  one  of  these  nor- 
mally employs  500  men. 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company  is  not  in  any  pool,  nor  has  it  any 
agreement  for  the  control  of  prices  of  marble  or  of  its  products,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  nothing  of  tne  kind  exists  in  the  trade.  There  is  a 
free  and  very  active  competition  in  the  marble  business  between 
different  kinds  of  American  marble,  between  American  marble  and 
foreign  marbles,  and  between  all  marbles  and  granite  and  other  stone. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  C.  Partridge. 


Exhibit  A. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  MARBLE  ABROAD. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  marble  imported  into  this  country  comes 
from  Italy,  and  probably  80  per  cent  of  that  80  per  cent  is  light- 
veined  marble,  so  called,  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  and  vicinity. 
The  cost  of  the  production  of  Carrara  marble  therefore  is  for  tfie 
piLTDose  of  comparison,  the  most  important. 

The  average  price  of  Carrara  marble,  taking  the  nm  of  the  quarry, 
delivered  on  Doard  ship  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  the  regular  port  of  export, 
is  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot.  The  cost  per  cubic  foot  for  delivering 
such  marble  at  Leghorn  from  the  quarry  is  as  follows: 

Transport  from  quarry  loading  place  to  Carrara  or  Avenza  by  railroad  or  oxen.  |0. 10 

Handling  and  unloading  at  Carrara  or  Avenza 03 

Carrara  city  taxes  for  use  and  maintenance  of  roads 03 

Rescabbling  and  preparing  blocks  at  Avenza  for  the  foreign  market 10 

Loading  at  Avenza  and  transport  by  boat  to  Leghorn 09 

Total  per  cubic  foot 36 

Deducting  from  $1.40,  the  selling  price  on  board  ship  at  Leghorn, 
the  foregoing  charges  of  35  cents  leaves  $1.05  per  cubic  foot  as  the 
price  which  the  producer  realizes  or  receives  for  marble  blocks  at 
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point  of  loading.  Said  $1.05  represents,  besides  the  immediate  cost 
0-*  quarrying  and  transferring  to  the  point  of  loadii^  (Poggio),  a 
reasonable  royaltj  for  the  raw  material  in  the  developed  quarry, 
interest  upon  capital  invested,  and  the  producer's  profit,  but  in  what 
proportion  it  is  not  known  to  us  and  naturally  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained except  from  the  producers  themselves  in  Italy. 

After  adding  for  freight  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  for  duty  66 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  average  selling  price  in  New  York  of  Car- 
rara marble  in  blocks,  taking  the  nm  of  the  quarry,  the  same  as 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  about  $2.70  per  cubic  foot 
alongside  ship. 

John  Eisele,  ofBattersan  dk  Eisele, 

Robert  C.  Fisher,  of  The  R.  C,  Fisher  Company , 

E.  J.  McGratty,  of  McGratty  dk  Sons, 

J.  W.  Harrison,  of  EUin.  Kitson  dk  Co., 

C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C  D.  Jackson  dk  Co., 

W.  K.  Fertig,  of  The  R.  C  Fisher  Company, 

John  R.  Taber,  of  Taher  dk  Co., 

Committee  New  York  Marble  Industry. 
By  John  Eisele,  Chairman. 


Exhibit  B. 

the   cost   of   producing   marble   in   TENNESSEE. 

In  Tennessee  the  present  cost  of  quarrying  the  marble,  not  includ- 
ing any  royalty^  charge  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  quarry,  or  interest 
on  investment,  is  about  70  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  blocks  so  produced,  taking  the  average  of  the  different  grades 
produced,  is  now  about  $1  per  cubic  foot  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

Evans  Marble  Company,  per  W.  H.  Evans,  president; 
Godfrey  Marble  Company,  per  W.  H.  Evans,  presi- 
dent. All  producers  and  quarrymen  of  Tennessee 
marbles,  as  per  memorial  signed.  By  B.  L.  Pease, 
chairman,  authorized  to  sign. 


Exhibit  C. 

the    cost   of   producing    marble   in    VERMONT. 

The  average  cost  of  quarrving  blocks  at  all  of  the  quarries  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company  during  the  year  1907  was  64.8  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  not  including  any  royalty  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
developed  quarry,  or  any  mterest  charge  on  investment,  or  any  share 
of  the  general  expenses  of  the  company,  whose  business  is  only  partly 
quarrying. 

Of  said  64.8  cents  per  cubic  foot  73  per  cent  was  the  pay  roll  paid  to 
employees  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  balance  was  for  supplies, 
sucii  as  coal  and  steel,  into  which  labor  largely  enters. 
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During  the  year  1907  the  average  price  realized  by  this  company 
for  all  its  marble  actually  sold,  taking  all  grades  quarried,  was  96 
cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the  block  at  the  quarry. 

Vermont  ACakbt.k  Co., 
£.  R.  Morse,  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  D. 

belatite   cost  of  maxxrfacturino  artici^es   from   marbi.w   in 
united  states  and  abroad. 

In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  marble  the  same  machinery  is 
available  and  in  fact  is  used  on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  The  cutting, 
carving,  and  polishing  of  mari)le,  however,  is  largely  done  by  hand 
everywhere. 

The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  marble  blocks  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1907,  was  43.46  per  cent  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  on 
manufactured  marble  is  50  per  cent.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  value 
of  the  marble  is  concerned,  used  in  making  an  article,  the  duty  is 
substantially  the  same  on  the  rough  marble  whether  brought  in  in 
blocks  or  in  manufactures.  The  only  protection  that  an  American 
manufacturer  receives  is  a  protection  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  cost  of  the  Italian  labor  employed  in  manufacturing. 

In  the  United  States — for  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
marble  cutters  are  paid  $5,  carvers  $5.50,  and  polishers  $4  for  a  work- 
ing day  of  eight  hours.  In  Italy  marble-cutters  are  paid  $1.60  to  S2^ 
polishers  $1,  and  carvers  $2  to  $2.50  for  a  working  day  of  ten  hours. 
The  average  rate  of  wages  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  marble  is  about  300  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Italy,  whereas  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  gives 
a  preference  of  oiJy  50  per  cent. 

John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele;  Robert  C.  Fisher,  i>f 
the  R.  C.  Fisher  Company;  E.  J.  McGratty,  of  Mc- 
Oratty  &  Sons;  J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Watson  & 
Company;  C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Com- 

Sany;  W.  K.  Fertig,  of  the  R.  C.  Fisher  Company; 
ohn  R.  Taber,  of  Taber  &  Company;  committee 
New  York  marble  industry,  by  John  Erbin,  chairman. 


THE  COLOBADO  TULE  KABBLE  COMPAHT,  MABBLE,  COLO.,  STATES 
THAT  FBESEHT  DUTY  ON  MABBLE  IS  HECESSABY 

Mabble,  Couo.,  November  20, 1908, 
To  Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C: 
Continuance  of  present  duty  on  marble  is  essential  to  life  of  mar- 
ble industry  in  this  country.  We  have  just  expended  $2,000,000  cash 
developing  marble  deposit  in  this  State.  If  duty  is  taken  off  mar- 
ble and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  labor  in  Italy  at  30  cents  to 
$1  per  day  and  low  ocean  rates  to  American  seaports,  the  result  will 
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be  disastrous  to  us.  We  pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  for  labor,  and 
only  the  present  import  dutj^  enables  us  to  do  this.  All  foreign 
marbles,  white  or  colored,  are  in  competition  with  American  marbles 
and  are  properly  luxuries.  Fancy  foreign  limestones  of  many  grades 
and  colors  are  coining  in  under  limestone  classification;  all  these 
should  be  included  in  same  classification  as  marble. 

The  Olorado  Yum:  Makble  Company. 


JOHN  H.  SHIFWAY  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  URGE  DECREASE 
OF  DITTY  ON  BLOCK  OR  SLAB  MARBLE. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  East  River, 

.Yew  York   November  25^  1908. 
Co3imittee  on  Ways  and  JIeans, 

House  of  Repre8entati\tes, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  It  has  been  called  to  ray  attention  that  a  committee 
claiming  to  represent  the  marble  industry  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  official  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  as  chairman,  appeared 
before  your  honorable  body  on  the  evening  of  November  23,  1908, 
advocating  the  upholding  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff  on  block  or 
unmanufactured  marble  coming  into  this  country  from  foreign  ports. 
The  tariff  on  manufactured  marble  at  the  present  time  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers  generally  throughout  this  country,  but 
the  tariff  on  the  block  or  unmanufactured  marble  is  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  quarry  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  benefit  either  of 
the  public  or  of  the  general  manufacturers.  This  excessive  tariff 
on  the  raw  material  curtails  its  use  on  account  of  cost  and  also  pre- 
vents the  use  of  various  foreign  colored  marbles  for  the  same  reason. 
These  colored  marbles  are  not  in  competition  with  any  American 
marbles,  as  we  have  no  American  marbles  of  colors  that  would  com- 
pete with  those  brought  from  the  other  side.  The  American  quarry- 
man  is  also  a  manufacturer,  having  his  own  products  specified  by 
the  architect  and  making  competition  impossible  by  placing  his  figure 
for  the  manufactured  article  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  that  the  out- 
side manufacturer  would  be  unable  to,  owing  to  the  unfair  price 
placed  upon  the  block  or  unmanufactured  marble;  in  other  woras,  if 
Vermont  marble  is  specified  it  is  absolutelv  useless  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  compete  with  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  on  their  own 
marble.  This  applies  also  to  all  other  quarry  manufacturers.  Com- 
petition by  imported  marble  is  impossible  owing  to  its  high  cost 
We  believe  that  the  marble  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country 
would  be  wonderfully  developed  by  a  decrease  of  the  duty  on  bloclra 
or  slab  marble.  The  present  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  quarry- 
man  who  employs  comparativelv  few  men  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  makes  manufactured  marble  so  expensive  as  to  curtail  its 
use.  Labor  is  amply  protected  by  the  heavy  duty  on  the  manufac- 
tured article  and  the  quarrymen  need  no  protection.  As  an  instance, 
Tennessee  marble  to-aay  can  be  laid  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  an  average  -cost^ 
of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  selling  price,  which  is  held  up  by  a 
combination,  is  $1.50  per  cubic  foot  to  the  general  manufacturers. 
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These  figures  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  protection  is  not  neces- 
sary on  block  or  slab  marble.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you 
absolute  figures  as  to  the  value  of  manufactured  marble  outside  of 
that  manufactured  and  quarried  by  the  quarry  manufacturer,  but  I 
believe  that  I  would  be  rather  conservative  in  stating  that  the  general 
manufacturers'  business  in  this  country  for  one  year  will  amount  to  at 
least  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  our  own  concern  having  average 
sales  of  about  $800,000  per  annum. 

Trusting  that  this  letter  will  throw  some  light  on  the  selfish  mo- 
tives of  those  who  wish  to  continue  high  tariff  on  unmanufactured 
marble,  1  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Shipway. 

John  H.  Shipway  &  Bros. 


C.  D.  JACKSON,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  RELATIVE 
TO  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  MARBLE. 

New  York  City,  December  Sj  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  You  demanded  at  the  last  hearing  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 23,  from  Mr.  Frank  Partridge,  vice-president  of  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Company,  representing  his  company  and  other  quarry- 
ing interests  in  this  countrv,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  marble  trade,  and  comparative  schedules  of  the  co-jt 
of  domestic  and  foreign  products. 

Dry  figures  will  not  give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions, therefore  excuse  a  somewhat  lengthy  statement. 

Marble  to-day  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  It  is  a  commodity  and  a 
necessity.  Its  sanitary,  economic,  and  decorative  qualities  are  fully 
appreciated  by  all  architects,  building  departments,  and  everyone 
connected  with  the  building  trade,  and  therefore  the  employment  of 
marble  in  this  country  is  a  growing  necessity. 

The  largest  marble  producing  country  in  Europe  is  Italy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  region  of  the  Apennine  Mountains,  bordering  Car- 
rara and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Massa  and  Serravezza,  which  form 
the  center  of  the  marble  production.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  quarries  are  opened  there,  out  of  which  500  are  in  actual  opera- 
tion. 

Over  10,000  men  are  employed  in  the  neighboring  quarries  of  Car- 
rara and  as  many  more  in  the  other  districts  above  mentioned.  It  i- 
an  erroneous  idea  that  on  account  of  its  cheap  labor  Carrara  is  able 
to  export  large  quantities  of  its  marble.  Labor  in  Carrara  is,  in  fact, 
proportionately  higher  than  in  the  marble-quarrying  districts  in  this 
countrv.  Men  employed  there  in  the  tedious  work  of  quarrying  re- 
ceive from  $1  to  $1.60  per  day  of  six  hours'  actual  work,  while  two 
hours  are  paid  for  to  ascend  the  quarries  (which  are  located  in  the 
mountains  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  4,500  feet)  and  two  hours  for 
descending,  and  this  constitutes  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours. 

Geographical  and  geological  conditions  permit  only  the  employ- 
ment of  hand  labor,  although  many  Americiin  and  foreign  engineers 
have  attempted   to   equip   these  quarries   with   modem   macniner}% 
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which  owners  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  install  there  in 
order  to  economize  in  the  production  of  the  marble,  but  all  had  to 
give  up  the  task,  and  have  agreed  that  the  only  safe,  practical  method 
IS  hand  labor. 

Geographical  conditions  also  prevent  modern  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  masses  roughly  prepared  and  purged  of  defects  at  the 
quarry  are  rolled  down  the  precipices  of  the  mountains  to  the  land- 
ing stage  of  the  quarry,  called  the  "  poggio  "  and  are  loaded  on  strong 
carts,  drawn  bv  oxen,  which,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  blocks, 
number  as  high  as  40  head;  or  they  are  transported  by  rail  on  the 
mountain  railroad,  constructed  about  eighteen  years  ago,  which  as- 
cends in  a  zigzag  line  to  the  landing  place  of  the  principal  quarries, 
combining,  through  tunnels  and  viaducts,  the  chief  quarries  of  Canal 
Grande,  Canal  Bianco  and  Ravaccione.  Blocks  are  thus  transported 
a  distance  of  5  to  10  miles  to  Carrara,  and  from  there  to  the  seashore, 
called  "Avenza,"  a  further  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  there  the 
blocks  receive  their  final  preparation,  by  cutting  and  trimming  them 
into  merchantable  sizes.  There  they  are  loaded  on  barges  or  railroad 
cars,  and  are  forwarded  to  Leghorn,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  or  to 
Genoa,  about  100  miles,  to  be  loaded  onto  steamer  for  export. 

The  entire  production  in  said  regions  amounts  to  about  280,000  to 
300.000  tons  of  marble  blocks  per  year,  equal  to  about  3,300,000  to 
3,800,000  cubic  feet.  About  1,000,000  cubic  feet  are  sawed  there  into 
slabs,  mostly  used  in  Europe,  and  about  180,000  cubic  feet  find  em- 
ployment there  for  finished  art  and  architectural  work. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Italian  Government,  the 
average  amount  exported  from  Italy  per  year  is  divided  as  follows: 


Country. 


Tona. 


Cubic 
feet. 


United  States 42,000 

England 40, 000 

France 31,000 

Germany |  29,000 

Belgium i  9.000 

Austria [  8,000 

Russia 4,000 

Egypt 4,000 

South  American  Republic  ....  4, 000 


6(VI, 
4S0, 
468, 
S48, 
108, 
96, 
48, 
48, 
48, 


Country. 


Tons. 


Cubic 

feet. 


Holland 3,500 

Spain 8, 000 

Turkey I  3, 000 

India I  8,000 

Switzerland i  2,500 

Other  countries '  10,000 

Total 205,000 


42,000 
36,000 
86.000 
86,000 
80,000 
120,000 


2,448,000 


I  shall  try  to  prove  to  you  that  the  average  net  cost  price  of  Car- 
rara marble  to  prod^ucers,  on  account  of  the  hand  labor  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  transportation,  is  far  greater  than  that  at  which  the  marble 
is  produced  in  this  country.  The  present  wholesale  market  prices  for 
the  average  run  of  Carrara  marble,  in  blocks  put  on  steamer  at  Leg- 
horn or  Genoa,  is  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot.  From  this  price  you 
must  deduct  the  following  items  of  transportation : 

Transport  and  handling  from  quarry  to  landing  place  of  quarry,  all  by 

band  labor  (no  other  means  possible) $0.23 

Transport  from  quarry  landing  place  to  Carrara,  by  either  railroad  or 

oxen  (no  competitive  rates  exist) .10 

Handling  and  unloading  at  Carrara .03 

City  taxes  for  use  and  maintenance  of  roads .03 

Rescnbbling  and  preparing  blocks  at  seashore  for  the  foreign  marljet .  10 

Loading  at  the  marina  and  transport  by  boat  to  Leghorn .  09 

Total .58 
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The  above  are  only  the  actual  transportation  expenses,  and  leave  to 
the  quarry  owner  about  $0.S2  for  quarrying;  this  includes  all  quarry- 
ing, e3cpenses«  royalty,  profits^  etc!  Tne  net  profit  can  be  conserva- 
tively calculated  to  be  not  over  $0.10  per  cubic  foot. 

T^  average  selling  price  of  Carrara  marble  in  New  Yo.rk  is  $2.70 
per  cubic  foot.  Against  this  the  following  items  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration : 

Cost  of  marble  at  Le^iom $1.4^ 

Frei|:bt  from  Lesrhom  to  New  York .3H 

Marine  insurance,  liij^hterage*  handling,  measoring,  and  yard  exitenses .11 

Duty .<?5 

Total  (not  counting  loss  and  other  incidoitals) 2.53 

Net  profit  to  agents  and  dealers  here .17 

If  all  the  transportation  expenses  are  considered  and  the  cost  of 
marble  at  the  quarry  landing  stage  of  82  cents  is  considered  as  the 
actual  value  of  comparison,  raw  material  in  blocks  pays  a  specific 
duty  of  6o  cents,  which  equals  about  80  per  cent. 

Please  compare  the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  of  the  dif- 
ferent products  of  the  American  quarries : 

Tennessee  Quarries  at  Knoxrille  and  neighboring  regions  have,  as 
an  average  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  KnoxviUe,  from  $1  to  $1.28  per 
cubic  foot.  Cost  oi  ouarryinff  and  general  superintendence,  etc,  ma- 
teriaU  repairing,  macninery,  Toadins:  on  cars,  most  conservative  esti- 
mate, from  00  to  TO  cents.    Profit,  from  40  to  58  cents. 

Vermont  grades,  which  may  be  compared  with  Carrara  products, 
sell  from  $1.90  to  $3.40  per  cubic  foot,  for  blocks  not  sawn,  on  cars 
quarry  Vermont.  On  such  the  cost  of  production  is  about  65  cent? 
per  cubic  f(x>t.  The  quarries  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  these 
ffrades,  besides  producing  lower  ^Trades,  which  are  sold  for  95  cents  to 
§1.50.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  same  as  before,  i.  e.,  about  65 
cents. 

Alabama  quarries  sell  their  products  from  $2  to  $4.50  per  cubic 
foot,  free  on  cars  quarry,  while  the  cost  of  producing  material  in 
rough  blocks  does  not  exceed  $1  to  $1.50.  This  price  incmdes  the  saw- 
ing and  preparing  of  blocks  into  fixed  sizes. 

Manchester,  Danbv,  South  Dover,  and  other  quarries  producing  a 
coarse-grained  marble,  well  adapted  for  exterior  use,  sell  their  prod- 
ucts from  90  cents  to  $1.75  per  cubic  foot  f.  o.  b.  cars  quarry  station, 
while  the  cost  of  production  does  not  exceed  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Georgia  quarries  sell  an  average  run  of  material  at  75  cents  to  $1.'25 
per  cubic  foot  f .  o.  b.  cars  quarry  station,  while  the  cost  of  producing, 
loading,  and  other  incidentals  does  not  exceed  40  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

All  other  quarries  in  this  country  are  on  about  the  same  footing. 

All  American  quarries  are  equipped  with  modem  machinery,  which 
minimizes  the  cost  of  production;  in  fact,  it  eliminates  all  uncer- 
tainty and  miscalculations  in  quarrying  and  reduces  the  employment 
of  hand  labor.  The  labor  employed  in  quarrying  districts  averages 
$1.50  to  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  quarries  have  marble-finishing  plants. 
They  are  in  position  to  take  the  largest  contracts  at  much  lower 
prices  than  any  marble  manufacturer  depending  upon  their  supi>ly  of 
rough  blocks.  They  are  able  to  minimize  the  cost  of  raw  material  to 
themselves  until  their  finishing  plant  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
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These  conditions  are  facts,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  marble  to  this  country,  on  account  of  a  practically 
prohibitive  import  duty,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
marble  in  this  country. 

A  conservative  estmiate  of  all  the  marble  work  executed  in  this 
country  gives  the  result  that  90  per  cent  is  provided  by  American 
quarries  and  only  10  per  cent  of  raw  material,  used  for  marble  work 
executed  here,  is  imported  material,  and  this  small  j)ercentage  will 
continue  to  diminish  so  long  as  a  prohibitive  tariff  exists.  Only  the 
superiority  of  quality  of  imported  marble  enables  it  to  maintam  its 
pHOsition,  and  it  is  only  upheld  by  architects  who,  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  are  trying  to  develop  decorative  art  in  this  country. 

American  labor  does  not  benefit  by  this  high  protective  tariff  on 
raw  marble.  Marble  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are  several  hun- 
dred scattered  all  over  this  country,  derive  no  protection  from  it 
Only  10  per  cent  of  this  entire  industiy  conduct  a  lairly  remunerative 
business ;  the  balance  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  or  fails.  One-half  of 
the  skilled  labor  scattered  over  this  country^  is  idk  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  only  the  quarrying  districts  which  have  marble- 
finishing  plants  are  busy  throughout  the  entire  year,  so  that  the  em- 
ployment of  American  labor  is  confined  to  certain  territories. 

If  your  committee  would  consider  that  by  proposing  a  tariff  on 
marble  in  rough  blocks,  say,  of  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  instead  of  65 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  importation  of  marble  to  this  country  would 
be  at  least  six  times  as  large.  The  Government  would  thus  increase 
its  revenues  and  would  consequently  receive  three  times  as  much 
revenues  as  it  is  receiving  now,  and  would  give  at  the  same  time 
ample  protection  to  domestic  quarry  owners  and  steady  employment 
to  all  men  in  this  country. 

To  prove  to  you  that  freight  questions,  on  which  American  quar- 
ries lay  so  much  stress,  is  not  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  their 
industry,  the  following  schedule  may  serve  as  a  guide  (the  freight 
rates  are  given  approximately  per  cubic  foot) : 

Railroad  freight :  Cents. 

Vermont  to  New  York 25 

Vermont  to  Baltimore 25 

Vermont  to  Boston 26 

Vermont  to  Philadelphia 28 

Knoxville  to   Chicago 45 

Knoxvllle  to  BiifTalo 41 

Knoxville  to  Cincinnati— 23 

Knoxville  to  Cleveland 42 

Knoxville  to  Peoria 45 

Knoxville  to  St.  Ix)ui8 36 

Steamer  freight : 

Leghorn  to  New  York 36 

Leghorn  to  Baltimore 38 

I.<^hom  to  Boston «. 42 

Genoa  to  Philadelphia « 50 

Railroad  freight: 

New  York  to  Chicago 46i 

New  York  to  Buffalo 18* 

New  York  to  Cincinnati 41 

New  York  to  Cleveland 33 

New  York  to  Peoria 52 

New  York  to  St,  Louis 54 

The  same  proportions  prevail  in  all  other  quarries,  while  the 
frei^ts  from  Vermont  to  the  interior  of  the  country  are  the  same 
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as  the  freight  from  New  York,  which  is  the  main  port  of  entry  of 
marbles  to  the  United  States. 

Savm  slabs. — ^The  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  provides  on  all  marble 
slabs  "  sawn  or  dressed,  containing  not  less  than  4  superficial  inches, 
if  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thiclmess,  12  cents  per  supeiHScial  foot. 
If  more  than  1  inch  and  not  more  than  1^  incnes  in  thickness,  15 
cents  per  superficial  foot." 

The  prices  for  sawn  marble  in  Carrara,  delivered  on  board  steamer 
Leghorn,  are,  per  square  foot,  as  follows : 


Slabs. 


Small    ,    Large      a„o,^„^ 
size.     I     sizl.      Avemge. 


finch.... 
1^  inches. 


Omte.    I     CentB, 
11  13 

15  I  17 


Duty. 


Cadi. 
^jlOO  per  cent 


The  Government  received  a  paltry  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1907,  of  $46,214.08.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent 
to  a  level  of  a  just  tariff,  it  would  give  ample  protection  to  marble 
sawmills  in  this  country.  The  importation  of  marble  slabs  would  be 
twenty  times  as  large  as  it  is  to-day.  (Records  will  prove  that  the 
importation  of  marble  slabs,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  nothing.)  American  labor  would 
find  occupation  by  working  up  this  material,  and  a  good  material 
would  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  consumers  and  architects  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Brcfxia. — At  present  on  the  free  list;  should  remain  on  the  free 
list.  There  are  three  kinds  of  breccia  recognized  by  the  courts  and 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  be  of  the  true  character  of 
breccia  which  fills  the  requirements. 

Breccia  has  no  competition  in  this  countrjr,  as  this  country  does  not 
produce  it,  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  it,  it  will  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can public,  architects,  etc.^  of  a  highly  decorative  material,  which  can 
not  be  replaced  by  anything  else  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  varied 
character. 

Manufactures  of  marble  and  stones:  Under  paragraph  115  of 
tariff  act  of  1897,  "  manufactures  of  marble,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  duty  on  marble  manufactured  abroad  is  inadequate,  compared 
to  the  duties  paid  on  rough  marble  in  blocks,  which,  as  I  have  illus- 
trated above,  equal  about  80  per  cent.  The  following  facts  must  be 
taken  into  consideration : 

In  every  country  in  Europe  no  import  duty  is  levied  on  rough 
marble  in  blocks,  consequently  marbles  manufactured  in  Belgium, 
Franco,  (lorinany,  and  Italy  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  rough  material 
imported  from  one  country  to  another.  '  TWref ore  the  rough  material 
is  considerably  cheaper  and  can  be  obtained  there  at  much  lower 
prices  than  in  the  United  States.  Skilled  labor,  such  as  marble 
cutters  and  marble  polishers,  receive  wages  averaging  from  $1.50  to 
$2  maximum  per  day  of  ten  hours'  work.  The  bulk  of  finished  marble 
products  coming  to  this  country  is  composed  of  marble  "cheminees'' 
(marble  mantelpieces),  which  are,  in  Belgian  and  French  villages,  a 
home  industry  and  consequently  cost  less  to  manufacture  than  the 
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wage^  above  mentioned,  while  the  marble  manufacturers  in  this 
country  not  only  have  to  pay  an  import  duty  on  rough  material  of 
65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  but  have  also  to  pay  for  the  skilled  labor  of 
marble  cutters,  at  an  average  of  $4.50  to  $5  per  day  of  eight  hours' 
work,  and  marble  polishers  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  and  therefore 
marble  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  not 
only  about  80  per  cent  duty  on  the  rough  material  used  for  manu- 
facturing, but  also  of  over  150  per  cent  in  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  If  the  duty  on  finished  materials  is  proportionately  raised  it 
will  not  influence  this  importation  of  finished  materials  to  this 
country.  It  will  give  the  United  States  Government  a  larger  revenue 
and  will  enable  American  labor  to  compete  successfully. 

HautevUle.—Vrotest  against  the  assessed  duty  of  66  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  this  imported  limestone  and  similar  stones — i.  e.,  Istrian, 
Botticino,  Basseville,  Comblanchien,  Chateauneuf  Uni,  Chateau- 
neuf  Cailloute,  Echaillon  Fleuri,  Cava  Arena,  Cava  Romana,  Pierre 
de  Cassis — ^has  been  entered  by  the  importers  since  the  last  nine  years. 
The  United  States  custom  appraisers  classified  these  materials  as 
"  marble,"  while  they  are  nothing  but  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary 
organic  origin,  coming  under  the  general  designation  of  "  limestone.'' 
None  of  them  is  marble,  which  classification  is  restricted  to  a  cal- 
careous rock  which  has  lost  its  original  character  and  become  crystal- 
ized  by  metamorphism. 

After  many  years  of  litigation  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  decided,  February  11,  1908,  before  Judges  Lacombe,  Coxe, 
and  Noyes,  circuit  judges,  that  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as  "  lime- 
stone "  and  not  as  marble  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
Hereunder  please  find  copy  of  this  court  decision,  under  date  of 
February  11,1908: 

United  States  court  of  appeals,  February  11,  1008.    No.  130  (suit  4215)  : 

(1)  Hauteville  stone — ^Limestone — Marble:  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as 
"  limestone  "  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1807,  and  not  as  marble  under 
paragraph  114. 

(2)  Marble — Hauteville  stone:  Though  the  term  "marble"  is  sometimes 
broadly  used  to  describe  any  limestone  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  it  is 
employed  in  paragraph  114,  tariff  act  1807,  according  to  its  more  precise  defini- 
tion as  being  a  limestone  having  a  granular  and  crystalline  structure.  There- 
fore Hauteville  stone,  a  high-grade  ornamental  and  polishable  limestone  which, 
though  used  for  building  purposes,  is  not  crystalline,  is  not  within  said  para- 
graph. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

(Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.) 

For  decision  below,  see  154  Federal  Reporter  1(X)0  (T.  D.  28284),  aflJrmlng 
G.  A.  6208  (T.  D.  27157),  which  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  material  imported  by  A.  B. 
Boekmann. 

Corastock  and  Washburn  (J.  Stuart  Tompkins  of  counsel)  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  T^combe,  Coxe,  and  Noyes,  circuit  judges. 

Appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  New  York, 
affirming  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  which  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  collector. 

Noyes,  clrcmt  Judge:  The  merchandise  in  question  Is  what  is  generally  called 
"Ointeville  stone."  It  is  a  limestone  and  takes  its  name  from  the  district  in 
France  where  it  is  quarried.  It  Is  extensively  used  for  building  purposes 
abroad,  and,  to  a  limited  extent  for  such  purposes  in  this  country.  The  tariff 
precludes  its  extensive  use  for  building  purposes  here.  The  present  importa- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  undressed  blocks. 
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The  importer  claims  that  the  merchandise  Is  undressed  limestone  and  comes 
within  {>ani«niph  117  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897: 

••  >"t>?^«roiie.  CTanite,  sandstooe,  limestone,  and  oth«r  bnilding  or  monnmental 
stvMie.  except  marble  and  oqj3,  nnmann factored  or  midressed,  not  specially  pro- 
tM«h1  fi>r  in  this  act.  12  cents  per  cnbic  foot.** 

Ta<e  i^i^r^rmnent.  on  the  other  liand,  claims  that  the  merchandise  is  marble  in 
b:*vk^  aTid  thns  within  the  exception  in  the  paragraph  quoted  and  •subject  to 
duty  c'^iier  piira^raph  114  of  said  act: 

•"  Mdrb>  in  blwk.  TK>ush  or  squared  only,  65  cents  per  cq^bic  foot" 

Tfc«»  ih:  r  q-T^«i«Hi  in  the  case»  therefore,  is  whether  Hauterllle  stone  is  marble 
or  !*rvst  ^re  wtt!iia  the  meaninz  of  tbese  paragraphSL 

Tlie  St  Hie  Is  Iiii:e<t«-Qe  and  fal!s  within  tbe  limestone  paragraph,  unless  shown 
to  V  :1a:  sit?»:it?*  of  lLme>ti>tte  ctilled  Inarble."  The  t«m  Is  sometimes  broadly 
Q:sv\i  t\^  ilet^criN^  any  Uiui^^oae  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  lliere  is  some  tes- 
t:::^  ry  of  ??>'?!  v>^ii:iivn:ial  nsatw  of  the  term.  But  as  used  in  the  tariff  act, 
wterv^:*  ar'-'v-'e?  are  o!ass?:tied  with  some  exactness,  we  think  a  more  precise 
«K^{iv  tvHi  $^1  (::d  N^  advH  ted.  The  best  anthorities  define  marble  as  a  limestone 
havi-ri^  a  sraniJir  arid  cryrstalline  strnctnre.    It  is  crystalline  limestone. 

N»*w.  sivMrd''*  to  the  weichc  of  the  testimony,  HauterUIe  stone  Is  not  a 
crr^'-''''t»  :izi^?i?roce^  at  alL  It  is  a  hish-grade  limestone,  ornamental  and  pol- 
b^ild  e.  >  It  w^  tliLiik  ttac  it  is  not  sntfioient  to  take  It  out  of  the  limestone  and 
pr:r  :r  :*'r*  ti*  =:art»V  paraxraph.  It  is  nnqoestiooably  limestone.  It  can  only 
N»  v*H*>!  T-dTtV  by  gtvi^.g  that  term  a  broad,  indefinite,  and  uncertain  meaning. 

rtx^  >i^-*iva  of  tiie  circuit  court  is  reTersed. 

Ard  bd>^?vi  upon  the  above  decision  Hauteville  was  then  admitted 
a^  *  Ii:v.^-<ot:er  dutiable  at  1:^  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

i>:  A*ir:>t  17  nocidotitioc,  dated  August  14,  1908,  was  sent  by 
H.  >L  C'irpw  e^*:.*  <reoial  deputy  appraiser  of  the  United  States  cus- 
tot::  ?*.*rv:v\\  pvrc  of  *New  York,  to  us*  reading  as  follows: 

AtrcuBT  14, 1908. 

i»vxtr.yvY.x '  Y.^a  ar^  i^rvby  toci^ed  that  In  accordance  with  instmctionfl 
r*Nv  .^*  '^  .  •  **  s«^•-v*''^-y  •'*  ra^  Trvasnry.  i^o  and  after  thirty  days  fr<»ni 
A 'i'^y-  T.  *  •N  -*:T'".^j  ••:  >e  <:z-- ar  to  tt^t  covered  by  item  on  yoor  invoice 
r:-<,Ov  c*-.r>  V^:2:^A.  ^\.  *:r?.  iLsi:  y  iC  -/i-fi.  A-icnst  U\  19Cps  described  as  ''Haote- 
^:  ^  ?i;:.-v\'  »  S*  rv<:r**.*=\i  ^y  :1  *  o.is»-'e  with  advigory  classificatloo  MS 
'^  ?  J  r^  ^     r:?  >  wi  a:  t^J  c«:^  t^h:  cct:c  fooc  mkder  paragraph  114  of  the  tariff. 

Or\:- \tl  or  :I.e  acwe  nvtiinitioa  I  place  at  the  disposal  of  your 

S  \v  :*  m:  t'r^?  :>e  UrJ:evl  Series  Board  of  Appraisers  tocA  testi- 
rNW  V-:  :rvvr*xvc<r:::  w::r.ee:i?es*  unable  to  judge  whether  st<me  is 
r-itvV  or  r  tr.  i-  :s  sc.^:e-  ani  hive  tried  to  prepare  a  case  by  which 
II '    .o\  '  .'  >  .^  /  ;  Iv  V  li^i^- r.f'i  as  niirble. 

V  c  "  ivr'.or^  V.^wv^vr.  rrvxiu*.vd  expert  testimony,  and  Dr.  Ed. 
i\  lloxv*\\  c^.x  \x-<c  o:  :"  e  Ar.:nrr::u:i  Museum  of  Natural  Hist<MT'  of 
\v\\  \  .-V.  tv-c  "•  vi  vx:  O  :.x^r  7.  iv:\>re  iWnend  Appraiser  McClel- 
ti'\  •/  ii  I V  tv.'.ox  '  •;'  a-*  i  vX  t-r  st  x:^^  above  mentioned  are  stones  and 
tN^  -M'vVv  IV:  :v.rv  c:  IXvc.x  Ilt^ey  is  unquestionably  obtain- 
*>V  >^  ^o.;r  \\iri  tV.x.i  :  -n»  rv».vris  of  the  general  appraiser  in  re 

V»  >\   V-     i    /    ■-    V   x"^.---    :••  o"  iL-:^  -I'^rvt.  L  e^  Prof.  James  F. 

Kv \  .:^\  Vc  <  .  i  ;   .*  vV.  ,"1  Vr..vx?r^::T  of  Xew  York,  and  Doctor 

Tu^ux  /  ^^>'  i:  ^v  ^-  .  '  :  •<  ■  •*  V. :::  t*l-l;h  th^y  >tate  that  all  the 
h\^\v  ^'  N  *  ,  >^  v\:  <  '••••-  i'^:^  *  " '-<  ^>=^  "  <  n.arble.  We  attach  here- 
w  T'.  XV  >'x  V*  l>v'.-v>c».c  Kt- vV  ari  IXvtor  Hoveys  testimony. 
^v*  •  /    '  r  V*-  w  *     '^  x»v  V  t.v  i:  :  -.•  i  >r.>;'I  of  yoar  boani. 

vx,v..^.  o-  V  '     •-  .'    i--'  tor  --«*^  "*  c    e  :  vni  in  this  coontnr.   It  is 

1^  V'-  'X V  .♦   v\.vv  M  '■  ^\  o:  '.    f  :vVx,  w:.::h  anrhiteds  appreciate 

\v*  \  ^v  ,s  '  vi*.  .i.\v\.   ;  o:   ,-  ^^  vr.  Zv."-?:  iv.i  iLi.'cococe  colors,  and  if  tbe 
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decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  judges,  to  the  effect  that  Haute- 
ville  is  a  stone,  is  upheld,  and  Hauteville  is  entered  as  such,  contrary 
to  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  employment  of 
this  material  and  other  similar  stones  will  open  a  large  field  in  this 
country  for  American  labor  and  will  render  a  great  revenue  to  the 
country. 

To  prove  this  to  you,  I  may  state  that  during  the  time  Hauteville 
was  admitted  as  stone,  i.  e.,  from  the  end  of  February  this  year  to 
September  7,  the  quantity  of  Hauteville  shipped  to  this  country  was 
8,930  cubic  feet,  and  this  rendered  the  Government  a  revenue  of 
$1,072,  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  cubic  foot,  whereas  since  September 
7  we  nave  only  received  1,422  cubic  feet  of  Hauteville  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  only  derived  a  revenue  of  $924,.  in  spite  of  the  duty  of 
65  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

I  mention  these  facts  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  when 
the  right  duty  is  applied  to  a  certain  material  it  stimulates  the  im- 
portation and  ffives  larger  revenues  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  more  employment  to  American  labor. 

I  further  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  these  stones  is  a  proportionate  duty  to  their  values,  while  the 
duty  of  65  cents  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  and  makes  the  importa- 
tion of  this  material  absolutely  prohibitive.  The  Value  of  Hauteville 
and  similar  materials  varies  from  80  to  100  francs  per  cubic  meter, 
loaded  on  cars  at  railway  depot,  guarry  starting  point,  which-  is  equal 
to  about  46  to  57  cents  per  cubic  foot.  If  a  duty  of  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  were  applied,  it  would  consequently  be  from  114  per  cent  to  141 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  this  material. 

Ample  protection  is  given  to  American  producers  of  stone,  as  the 
railroad  ireight  from  starting  point  of  railway  depot  to  point  of 
shipping  at  Marseille  is  23  cents,  while  the  steamer  ireight  amounts 
to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu,  mayor 
of  Hauteville,  which  reads  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  mayor  of  the  parish  of  Hauteville,  certify  that  all 
stone  extracted  from  the  quarries  In  the  parish  of  Hauteville,  exported  under 
the  name  of  Hauteville  stone.  Is  considered  as  stone  and  not  as  marble,  Haute- 
ville stone  being  specially  employed  as  a  building  stone  for  staircases,  balconies, 
and  pavements. 

Its  price,  which  varies  from  80  to  100  francs  per  cubic  meter,  for  blocks  of 
large  dimensions  of  very  first  quality,  delivered  free  on  board  car  at  railroad 
depot,  starting  point,  amply  proves  that  the  material  is  simply  ^tone,  whereas 
the  price  of  marble  varies  from  300  to  1,000  francs  per  cubic  meter  at  railroad 
depot,  starting  point,  according  to  quality. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  delivered  the  present  certificate  at  Hauteville, 
this  5th  day  of  September,  190S. 

(Signed)  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu, 

Mayor  of  Hauteville. 

Further  certificate  of  C,  P.  H,  Nason,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 

Grenoble,  France, 

I,  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Grenoble,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  do  hereby  certify  that  on  this  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  before  me  personally  appeared  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu,  mayor  of  Hauteville, 
to  me  personally  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual  descrit)ed  in, 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to,  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and 
being  Informed  by  me  of  the  contents  of  said  instrument,  duly  acknowledged 
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to  me  that  he  executed  the  same  freely  and  volmitarily  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses therein  maintained. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

C.  P.  H.  Nabon. 
Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Orenohle^  France, 

Original  of  both  these  documents  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 
Onyx.  To  show  further  incorrectness  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  I 
beg  to  mention  the  following: 

Paragraph  114.  Mexican  onyx,  in  blocks,  rough  or  squared,  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot. 

Paragraph  114.  Paving  tiles  or  slabs  of  onyx,  containing  not  less  than  4  su- 
perficial inches,  if  not  over  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  superficial  foot. 

To  make  1  cubic  foot  it  requires  12  ^perficial  feet,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  12  cents^  would  amount  to  $1.44  per  square  foot.  The  raw 
material,  to  which  no  foreign  labor  is  attached,  demands  $1.50  per 
cubic  foot  duty,  while  the  same  material,  if  sawn,  entailing  labor 
abroad,  can  be  entered  into  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price,  L  e-, 
$1.44. 

Marble  mosaic  cubes.  Under  paragraph  114  of  the  tariff  of  1897, 
mosaic  cubes,  not  exceeding  2  cubic  inches,  any  size,  1  cent  per  pound 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  None  of  the  marble  mosaic  cubes  im- 
ported to  this  country,  which  I  tabulate  below,  can  be  manufactured 
in  this  country.  None  of  the  raw  material  is  quarried  here,  nor  can 
any  reason  be  found  why  a  prosperous  industry,  which  existed  before 
the  tariff  act  of  1897  went  into  effect,  should  lie  practically  ruined  by 
a  prohibitive  import  duty.  Before  the  tariff  act  of  1897  went  into 
efiect  marble  mosaic  was  imported  to  this  country  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, and  the  laying  of  mosaic  in  this  country  had  every  prospect  of 
large  developments.  The  following  schedule  indicates  the  principal 
mosaic  cubes  imported  to  this  country : 


Mo8aic  cubeM  of— 


Carrara  mosaic. 

NolrFin 

8te.  Anne 

Rouge  Beige 

RouKeChagny.. 

Rouge  (?uit 

Jaune  de  Lyon  . 
filanc  de  NimcH 


Forei^rn 
wholesale 

market 

value  per 

224  pounds. 


Percent 


t2.70 
2.80 
2.80  I 
2.80 
8.06  ' 
2.97 
2.88 
2.94 


in 
no 
no 

I'O 
75 
M 
90 

M 


The  above  figures  give  the  wholesale  market  value  per  224  pounds, 
free  on  board  Genoa,  Ijcghorn,  Antwerp,  or  Marseille.  In  this  price 
the  packing  and  railroad  freight  are  included.  The  railroad  freight 
is  about  32  cents  per  224  pounds.  It  gives  the  amount  of  the  United 
States  duty  paid  per  224  pounds,  and  also  the  percentage  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  respective  merchandise. 

The  importation  of  marble  mosaic  to  this  country  during  one  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  $49,405  gross,  on  which  the  duty 
collected  was  $46,326.97;  i.  e.,  93.77  per  cent  of  the  value  of  same. 

You  will  readily  see  the  injustice  of  the  existing  duty.  How  dis- 
advantageously  it  \Norks  against  American  labor  and  against  the 
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revenues  of  our  Groverninent  It  prevents  the  consumer  from  using 
an  excellent  material,  for  which  no  substitute,  equal  in  quality,  can 
be  found  in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  on  this  article  could  be  re- 
duced under  a  new  tariff  act,  providing  for  a  specific  duty  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  or  less,  the  result  would  be  a  revival  of  this  business 
and  importation  would  follow,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
that  American  labor  would  find  ample  employment  in  laying  these 
mosaic  cubes  here,  to  finish  floors,  and  instead  of  the  Government  re- 
ceiving a  paltry  revenue  for  this  article  of  $46,000  it  would  receive  at 
least  $200,000. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

C.  D.  Jackson. 


Exhibit  A. 

New  York  City,  September  30 ^  1908. 
C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

431  East  One  hundred  and  fifth  Street^  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  examined  with  care  the  twelve  samples  of  lime- 
stones submitted  to  me  for  determination.  Each  specimen  was  from 
8  to  10  inches  long  and  has  a  number  painted  upon  it  corresponding  to 
another  which  showed  its  locality  of  occurrence  upon  an  accompany- 
ing typewritten  list.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

1,  Istrian;  2,  Botticino;  3,  Basseville;  4,  Comblanchien ;  5,  Haute- 
ville;  6,  Chateauneuf  Uni;  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute;  8,  Echaillon 
Fleuri;  9,  Echaillon  Blanc;  10,  Cava  Arena;  11,  Cava  Romana;  12, 
Pierre  de  Cassis. 

My  determinations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ters which  are  employed  by  geologists  in  giving  names  to  rocks  of 
this  general  type  and  which  alone  serve  for  their  sharp  and  accurate 
identification  and  description.  The  question  as  to  whether  these 
rocks  may  be  properly  described  as  marble  is  answered  along  the 
same  lines.  Geologists  recognize  and  classify  as  limestones  in  general 
a  large  group  of  rocks  whose  principal  constituent  is  the  mineral 
calcite.  Calcite  is  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it  often  has  more  or  less 
of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  associated  with  it  Limestones,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  further  subdivided  into  the  unaltered  sedimen- 
tary variety  and  into  the  metamorphosed  or  recrystallized  variety. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  all  competent  and  experienced  observers 
that  there  is  an  unbroken  series  of  rocks  from  the  earthy,  freshly 
deposited,  and  comminuted  fragments  of  shells  and  corals  to  their 
thoroughly  metamorphosed  and  recrystallized  representatives,  but 
unless  the  processes  of  recrystallization  or  metamorphism  have  pro- 
duced a  granular  and  usually  sugary  aggregate  of  new  calcite  crys- 
tals, geologists  have  called  the  rock  "limestone"  or  "sedimentary 
limestone  "  or  "  earthy  limestone  "  or  "  common  limestone,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  altered  varietjr  called  "  marble  "  or  often  "  crystalline 
limestone."  While  both  consist  of  the  mineral  calcite,  with  at  times 
its  close  relative  dolomite,  the  former  are  lacking  in  the  crystalline 
and  granular  character  which  the  latter  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 
In  the  process  of  recrystallization  fossils  are  destroyed,  traces  of 
organic  origin  disappear,  and  the  whole  texture  of  the  rock  becomes 
granular  and  crystalline. 
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Thus  in  the  "  Textbook  of  Geology,"  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  fourth 
edition,  volume  1,  page  192,  the  leading  English  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  passage  will  be  found.  The  author  is  discussing 
the  general  topic  of  limestones,  and,  after  describing  "  Compact,  com- 
mon limestone  "  (p.  190),  "Travertine"  (p.  191),  "OoUte'^  (p.  191), 
records  the  foUowmg: 

Marble  (granular  limestone),  a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  composed  of 
crystalline  ealcite,  granules  of  remarkably  uniform  size,  eacb  of  which  has  its 
own  independent  twin  lamellae  (often  giving  interference  colors)  and  cleavage 
lines.  This  characteristic  structure  is  well  displayed  when  a  thin  slice  of 
ordinary  statuary  marble  is  placed  under  the  microscope.  Typical  marble  is 
white,  but  the  rock  is  also  yellow,  gray,  blue,  green,  red,  black,  or  streaked  and 
mottled,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  kinds  used  for  ornamental  iiurposes. 
Its  granular  structure  gives  it  a  resemblance  to  loaf  sugar,  whence  the  term 
*' saccharoid  *'  applied  to  it.  Fine  silvery  scales  of  mica  or  talc  may  often  be 
noticed  even  in  the  purest  marble.  Some  crystalline  limestones  associated 
with  gneiss  and  schist  are  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals — ^mica,  garnet,  tremolite^ 
actinolite,  anthophyllite,  zoisite,  vesuvianite,  pyroxenes,  and  many  other  species 
occurring  there  often  in  abundance.  These  inclusions  can  be  isolated  by  dis- 
solylng  the  surrounding  rock  in  acid. 

Marble  is  a  metamorphic  rock ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  calcium  carbonate, 
whether  derived  from  an  organic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirely  recrys- 
tallized  in  situ.  In  the  course  of  this  change,  the  original  clay,  sand,  or  other 
impurities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized  and  now  appear  as  the  crys- 
taUlne  silicates  Just  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  in  beds  and  large  lenticular 
masses  associated  with  crystalline  schists  on  many  different  geological  hori- 
zons. It  is  met  with  also  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  limestonc^s  by  contact 
with  masses  of  eruptive  rock. 

In  the  recently  issued  manual,  "Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals,"  by 
Prof.  L.  V.  Pirsson,  New  York,  1908,  the  same  determinative  char- 
acters are  established : 

Marble  is  the  metamorphic  condition  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  com- 
jwsed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCOa,  and  which  in  their  ordinary  stratified  form 
are  known  as  limestone,  chalk,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its  crys- 
tallization, coarser  grain,  compactness,  and  purer  colors. 

Marbles  as  thus  defined  have  possessed  attractions  as  ornamental 
stones  for  thousands  of  years  past,  and  are  now  very  extensively  em- 
ployed. From  their  crystalline  character  they  tafee  a  high  polish 
and  lend  themselves  readily  to  these  uses.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
trade  usa^e  the  term  "  marble  "  is  often  applied  to  limestones  which 
are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  but  the  geologist  would  not  describe 
them  by  this  name  nor  consider  them  marbles  according  to  his  well- 
established  conceptions. 

No.  1.  Istrian:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  limestone.  Not 
appreciably  metamorphosed.     It  is  a  limestone;  not  a  marble. 

No.  2.  Botticino:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  stone,  not  ap- 
preciably metamorphosed.  Some  small  calcite  veinlets.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone ;  not  a  marble. 

No.  3.  Basseville:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  stone,  not  ap- 
preciably metamorphosed.  Some  small  calcite  veinlets.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone, not  a  marble. 

No.  4.  Comblanchien :  Dense,  fine-grained  portions,  separated  by 
coarser  and  more  earthy  streaks  which  ramify  through  the  rock.  It 
is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  5.  Hauteville:  Dense,  fine-grained  portions,  separated  by 
coarser  and  sometimes  rusty  streaks.    It  is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  6.  Chateauneuf  Uni:  Less  fine  grained  than  the  preceding,  but 
still  not  a  coarse-grained  stone.    It  is  more  crystalline  tnan  the  others 
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and  further  along  toward  the  stage  of  marble,  but  I  should  still  de- 
scribe it  as  limestone. 

No.  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute:  Dense,  fine-grained  fossiliferous 
stone,  with  veinlets  of  calcite.    It  is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  8.  Echaillon  Fleuri :  Generally  fine  grained,  but  with  coarser- 
grained  spots  and  with  veinlets  of  calcite;  fossils  visible.  It  is  a 
limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  9.  Echaillon  Blanc :  Chalky,  white  limestone^  not  marble. 

No.  10.  Cava  Arena:  Fine-grained,  creamy  white  limestone,  not 
marble. 

No.  11.  Cava  Bomana:  Coarse-grained  fossiliferous  stone,  some- 
what crystalline.    Limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  12.  Pierre  de  Cassis:  Dense,  fine-grained  stone,  with  some  small 
streaks  of  calcite  apparently  representing  fossils.  It  is  a  limestone, 
not  a  marble. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  F.  E^emp,  Geologist. 


Exhibit  B. 

New  York  City,  October  1, 1908. 
Messrs.  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

431  East  One  hundred  and  -fifth  Street^  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  12  samples  of  rock  left  with  me  for 
determination  and  classification,  I  have  the  following  report  to  make, 
details  of  examination  being  relegated  to  the  accompanying  itemized 
statement,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  part  of  this  report.  The  num- 
bers refer  to  your  list,  and  I  have  kept  part  of  each  specimen,  pre- 
serving the  original  numbers.  The  list  is  as  follows:  1,  Istrian; 
2,  Botticino;  3,  Basseville;  4,  Comblanchien ;  5,  Hauteville ;  6,  Cha- 
teauneuf Uni;  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute;  8,  Echaillon  Fleuri;  9, 
Echaillon  Blanc;  10,  Cava  Arena;  11,  Cava  Romana;  12,  Pierre  de 
Cassis. 

All  the  samples  are  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary  organic  origin 
coming .  under  the  general  petrographic  designation  "  limestone." 
Some  of  the  samples  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  12)  are  hard  and  splintery, 
breaking  unevenly  under  the  hammer;  others  (9,  10,  11)  are  softer 
and  break  with  a  rather  even  fracture.  In  structure  they  vary  from 
dense  limestone  resembling  lithographic  stone  (1,  3,  12)  to  granular 
(9,  10,  11)  and  even  semicrystaUine  rock  (6).  Sortie  (7,  10)  show 
fossils  in  an  entirely  unaltered  condition,  while  others  show  no  recog- 
nizable organic  remains.  None  can  be  considered  "  marble  "  in  the 
correct  geolo^cal  or  petrological  sense  of  the  word,  since  all  are 
unaltered  sedimentary  rocks,  whereas  true  marble  is  a  metamorphic 
calcite  or  dolomitic  rock,  i.  e.,  a  rock  produced  from  ordinary  or 
magnesian  limestone  by  the  action  of  heat,  pressure,  and  movement 
acting  alone  or  in  combination.  The  crystalline  or  semicrystaUine 
character  of  some  of  the  samples  under  consideration  is  due  to  the 
crystalline  nature  of  the  organic  remains  making  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  ocean  muds,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
these  rocks.    It  is  original,  not  a  superinduced  characteristic. 

Marble  is  a  term  used  loosely  in  ordinary  conversation  by  non- 
scientific  people  as  applying  to  any  hard,  compact,  crystalline  or  non- 
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crystalline  calcareous  rock  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  suitable 
for  use  for  statuary,  architectural,  or  decorative  purposes.  It  has 
even  been  vulgarly  applied  to  such  widely  different  rocks  as  granite, 
diabase,  serpentine,  verd  antique,  rosso  antico,  and  porphyry  or 
several  kinds,  not  to  mention  other  rocks,  most  of  which  are  not  at  all 
of  calcareous  nature  or  origin. 

Such  a  broad  and  heterogeneous  application  of  a  term  has  no  classi- 
ficatory  value,  and  geologists  long  ago  generally  restricted  Uie  use  of 
the  word  ^^  marble,'^  as  already  stated^  to  the  metamorphic  calcite 
rocks,  of  which  Carrara  marble  is  the  highest  type.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  varieties  of  true  marble.  That  you  may  know  the  ^neral 
opinion  of  geologists  as  to  the  correct  use  of  the  word  "  marble,"  I 
append  verbatim  citations  from  Dana,  Chamberlin,  and  Salisbury, 
Le  Conte,  and  Pirsson,  among  American  authors,  A.  Geikle  among 
English.  Other  references  of  the  same  tenor,  including  German  and 
French,  could  be  given,  but  these  will  probably  suffice. 
I  ours,  truly, 

Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  Geologist 

Citations  from  works  in  geology. 

In  geology  the  term  (marble)  is  properly  restricted  to  a  calcareous  rock 
which  has  lost  Its  original  fragmental  character  and  become  crystalline  by 
metamorphlsm.  Marble  differs  from  other  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  fact  that 
it  rarely  shows  any  cleavage  or  fissility,  even  when  it  has  been  subjected  to 
djrnamlc  action  or  mashing.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  readiness  with 
which  calcite  crystallizes  when  deforming  influences  are  withdrawn.  The  grain 
of  marble  varies  from  the  finest  statuary  marble  to  large  coarse  crystals.  The 
colors  of  variegated  marbles  are  due  to  iron  and  other  inorganic  impurities*  the 
dark  colors  of  organic  origin  being  discharged.  A  black  limestone  may  produce 
snow-white  marble.  The  earthy  impurities  of  the  original  sediment  form  a 
variety  of  included  silicate  minerals,  as  wollastonlte,  garnet,  micas,  amphibole, 
serpentine,  etc.  Joseph  Le  Ck)nte,  Elements  of  Geology,  page  231,  fifth  editioa 
1903. 

Marble  is  a  metamorphic  rock ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  calcium-carbonate, 
whether  derived  from  an  organic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirely  recrys- 
tallized  in  situ.  In  the  course  of  this  change  the  original  clay,  sand,  or  other 
impurities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized,  and  now  appear  as  the  crys- 
talline silicates  Just  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  in  beds  and  large  lenticular 
masses  associated  with  crystalline  schists  on  many  different  geological  horlzona 
It  is  met  with  also  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  limestones  by  contact  with 
masses  of  eruptive  rock.  In  Canada  it  occurs  of  Laurentian;  in  Scotland  of 
Cambrian;  in  Utah  of  Upper  Carboniferous;  in  southern  Europe  of  Triasslc, 
Jurassic,  and  Crotnoeous  age.  (Sir  Archibald  (Jeikie,  F.  R.  S.,  Text-Bo<*  of 
(Jeolojry,  vol.  1.  p.  192,  1903.) 

Speaking  of  metamorphism  by  heat,  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury 
say: 

In  pure  limestones  and  dolomites  little  chemical  change  takes  place,  but  the 
molecules  are  rearranged  into  larger  and  more  perfect  crystals,  and  marble  is 
the  result.  The  coarseness  of  the  crystals  is,  in  a  general  way,  a  measure  of 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  heat  acts  and  of  its  intensity,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  freedom  of  the  attendant  water  circulation.  Crystals  an  inch  or 
two  across  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  contact  zone,  where  the  attendant 
water  action  is  important.  If  impurities,  as  silica,  alumina,  iron,  etc,  are 
present,  various  minerals,  such  as  tremollte  and  actinolite,  may  be  formed  in 
the  marble.     (Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  447,  1905.) 

The  latest  book  on  petrology  is  that  by  Prof.  Louis  V.  Pirsson,  of 
Yale  University,  entitled  "Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals,"  published  this 
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fall.    This  author,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  geologists  of  the 
country,  says  (p.  384) : 

Marble  is  the  metamorphic  condition  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCOs,  and  which  in  their  ordinary  stratified  form  are 
known  as  limestones,  chalk,  etc.  It  is  distingnished  from  them  by  its  crystalli- 
zation, coarser  grain,  compactness,  and  purer  colors. 

Pages  386-387: 

The  great  deposits  of  marble,  from  which  the  material  used  for  structural 
purix>ses  is  taken,  are  the  result  of  original  metamorphism,  and  it  is  thus  found 
in  regions  of  metamorphic  rocks  associated  with  gneisses,  schists,  etc.,  in  the 
form  of  interbedded  masses,  layers,  or  lenses.  These  vary  in  size  within  wide 
bounds,  from  a  few  feet  to  many  miles  in  length.  It  forms  immense  interbedded 
layers,  or  masses,  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada;  it  occurs  in  quantities 
In  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  where  it  is  extensively 
exploited;  In  Colorado  and  other  places  In  the  West  The  marbles  of  Greece 
and  Italy  have  attained  celebrity  from  their  use  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  statuary  and  buildings.  It  is  found  in  the  Alps,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia in  Europe,  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  world.  Marble  is  also 
produced  from  limestone  (and  chalk)  by  the  contact  action  of  Intruded  igneous 
rock.  Although  some  very  coarse-grained  material  may  be  formed  in  this 
way,  it  is  usually  quite  limited  in  amount 

James  D.  Dana,  than,  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  in  this 
country  or  Europe,  thus  defines  true  marble  (Manual  of  Greology, 
fourth  edition,  p.  79) : 

Limestone  having  a  crystalline  granular  texture,  white  or  gray  in  color,  often 
clouded  with  other  colors  from  Impiiritiea    It  is  a  metamorphic  rock. 

And  he  distinguishes  eight  kinds,  all  of  which  have  been  produced 
by  heat  and  pressure  during  the  movements  of  the  crust  which  have 
resulted  in  building  mountain  chains.  Begarding  the  metamorphism 
of  rocks,  Dana  remarks  (p.  76) : 

Crystalline  rocks  are,  to  a  large  extent,  igneous  or  eruptive  rocks;  that  is, 
they  have  become  crystalline  masses  from  a  state  of  fusion,  as,  for  example, 
lavas  and  the  many  kinds  of  igneous  rocks.  Others  have  become  crystalline 
by  heat  without  fusion,  with  or  without  attending  change  in  composition;  for 
example,  a  massive  limestone  has  thus  been  changed  by  simply  long-continued 
heat  to  a  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  granitic  sandstone  to  granite  or  gneiss, 
and  so  on. 

Description  of  12  samples  of  rocks  {building  and  omarriental  stones) 
submitted  for  examination  by  C,  D.  Jackson  <&  Co, 

m 

1.  Istrian:  A  hard,  compact  limestone  of  exceedingly  fine  grain, 
with  an  occasional  crystalline  particle  in  it.  Breaks  with  a  splintery, 
conchoidal  fracture.    No  fossil  remains  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

2.  Botticino:  A  hard,  compact  limestone,  breaking  with  subcon- 
choidal,  irregular,  rather  splintery  fracture.  General  texture,  ex- 
tremely fine  granular,  intersected  by  narrow  veinlets  of  calcite.  No 
fossil  remains  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

8.  Basseville :  A  hard,  compact,  dense  limestone  of  extremely  fine, 
uniform  grain,  with  occasional  veinlets  and  aggregates  of  crystalline 
calcite.    Fracture,  subconchoidal,  splintery.    Not  a  marble. 

4.  Comblanchien :  A  hard,  compact  limestone  of  extremely  fine 
grain,  alternating  irregularly  with  areas  of  coarser  grain.  Fracture, 
subconchoidal.  The  mass  is  intersected  by  veinlets  of  crystalline  cal- 
cite and  contains  here  and  there  an  aggregate  of  the  same  mineral. 
Not  a  marble. 
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as  the  freight  from  New  York,  which  is  the  main  port  of  entry  of 
marbles  to  the  United  States. 

Sawn  slabs. — ^The  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  provides  on  all  marble 
slabs  "  sawn  or  dressed,  containing  not  less  than  4  superficial  inches, 
if  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  superficial  foot 
If  more  than  1  inch  and  not  more  than  1^  incnes  in  thickness,  15 
cents  per  superficial  foot." 

The  prices  for  sawn  marble  in  Carrara,  delivered  on  board  steamer 
Leghorn,  are,  per  square  foot,  as  follows  : 


Cents. 

finch 11  I 

lllncheu t  15  ' 


Cents,    i 
13 
17 

Oents. 
12 
16 

Duty. 


Coat, 

jBlOO  per  cent. 


The  Government  received  a  paltry  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1907,  of  $46,214.08.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent 
to  a  level  of  a  just  tariff,  it  would  give  ample  protection  to  marble 
sawmills  in  this  country.  The  importation  of  marble  slabs  would  be 
twenty  times  as  large  as  it  is  to-day.  (Records  will  prove  that  the 
importation  of  marble  slabs,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  nothing.)  American  labor  would 
find  occupation  by  working  up  this  material,  and  a  good  material 
would  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  consumers  and  architects  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Breccia, — At  present  on  the  free  list;  should  remain  on  the  free 
list.  There  are  three  kinds  of  breccia  recognized  by  the  courts  and 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  be  of  the  true  character  of 
breccia  which  fills  the  requirements. 

Breccia  has  no  competition  in  this  country,  as  this  country  does  not 
produce  it,  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  it,  it  will  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can public,  architects,  etc.^  of  a  highly  decorative  material,  which  can 
not  be  replaced  by  anything  else  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  varied 
character. 

Manufactures  of  marble  and  stones:  Under  paragraph  115  of 
tariff  act  of  1897, "  manufactures  of  marble,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  duty  on  marble  manufactured  abroad  is  inadequate,  compared 
to  the  duties  paid  on  rough  marble  in  blocks,  which,  as  I  have  illus- 
trated above,  equal  about  80  per  cent.  The  following  facts  must  be 
taken  into  consideration : 

In  every  country  in  Europe  no  import  duty  is  levied  on  rough 
marble  in  blocks,  consequently  marbles  manuiactured  in  Belgium, 
France,  (lornianv,  and  Italy  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  rough  material 
imported  from  one  country  to  another.  Therefore  the  rough  material 
is  considerably  cheaper  and  can  be  obtained  there  at  much  lower 
prices  than  in  the  United  States.  Skilled  labor,  such  as  marble 
cutters  and  marble  polishers,  receive  wages  averaging  from  $1.50  to 
$2  maximum  per  day  of  ten  hours'  work.  The  bulk  of  finished  marble 
products  coming  to  this  coimtry  is  composed  of  marble  "cheminees" 
(marble  mantelpieces),  which  are,  in  Belgian  and  French  villages,  a 
home  industry  and  consequently  cost  less  to  manufacture  than  the 
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wage^  above  mentioned,  while  the  marble  manufacturers  in  this 
coxmtry  not  only  have  to  pay  an  import  duty  on  rough  material  of 
65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  but  have  also  to  pay  for  the  skilled  labor  of 
marble  cutters,  at  an  average  of  $4.50  to  $5  per  day  of  eight  hours' 
work,  and  marble  polishers  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  and  therefore 
marble  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  not 
only  about  80  per  cent  duty  on  the  rough  material  used  for  manu- 
facturing, but  also  of  over  150  per  cent  in  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  If  the  duty  on  finished  materials  is  proportionately  raised  it 
will  not  influence  this  importation  of  finished  materials  to  this 
country.  It  will  give  the  United  States  Government  a  larger  revenue 
and  will  enable  American  labor  to  compete  successfully. 

HautevUle. — ^Protest  a^inst  the  assessed  duty  of  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  this  imported  limestone  and  similar  stones — ^i.  e.,  Istrian, 
Botticino,  Basseville,  Comblanchien,  Chateauneuf  Uni,  Chateau- 
neuf  Cailloute,  Echaillon  Fleuri,  Cava  Arena,  Cava  Romana,  Pierre 
de  Cassis — ^has  been  entered  by  the  importers  since  the  last  nine  years. 
The  United  States  custom  appraisers  classified  these  materials  as 
"  marble,"  while  they  are  nothing  but  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary 
organic  origin,  coming  under  the  general  designation  of  "  limestone." 
None  of  them  is  marble,  which  classification  is  restricted  to  a  cal- 
careous rock  which  has  lost  its  original  character  and  become  crystal- 
ized  by  metamorphism. 

After  many  years  of  litigation  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  decided,  February  11,  1908,  before  Judges  Lacombe,  Coxe, 
and  Noyes,  circuit  judges,  that  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as  "  lime- 
stone "  and  not  as  marble  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
Hereunder  please  find  copy  of  this  court  decision,  under  date  of 
February  11,  1908: 

United  States  court  of  appeals^  February  11,  1908.    No.  130  (suit  4215)  : 

(1)  Hauteville  stone — Limestone — Marble:  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as 
"  limestone  "  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  not  as  marble  under 
paragraph  114. 

(2)  Marble— Hauteville  stone:  Though  the  term  "marble"  is  sometimes 
broadly  used  to  describe  any  limestone  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  it  is 
employed  in  paragraph  114,  tariff  act  1897,  according  to  its  more  precise  defini- 
tion as  being  a  limestone  having  a  granular  and  crystalline  structure.  There- 
fore Hauteville  stone,  a  high-grade  ornamental  and  polishable  limestone  which, 
though  used  for  building  purposes.  Is  not  crystalline,  is  not  within  said  para- 
graph. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

(Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.) 

For  decision  below,  see  154  Federal  Reporter  1000  (T.  D.  28284),  affirming 
G.  A.  6298  (T.  D.  27157),  which  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  material  imported  by  A.  B. 
Bockmann. 

Comstock  and  Washburn  (J.  Stuart  Tompkins  of  counsel)  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Lacombe,  Coxe,  and  Noyes,  circuit  judges. 

Appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  New  York, 
affirming  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  which  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  collector. 

Noyes,  clrcint  Judge :  The  merchandise  in  question  Is  what  Is  generally  called 
*' Hauteville  stone."  It  is  a  limestone  and  takes  its  name  from  the  district  In 
France  where  it  Is  quarried.  It  Is  extensively  used  for  building  purposes 
abroad,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  such  purposes  In  this  country.  The  tariff 
precludes  Its  extensive  use  for  building  purposes  here.  The  present  importa- 
tion is  In  the  form  of  undressed  blocks. 
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The  importer  claims  that  the  merchandise  is  undressed  limestone  and  comes 
within  paragraph  117  of  the  tariff  act  of  1807: 

"  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental 
stone,  except  marble  and  onyx,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  pro- 
yided  for  in  this  act,  12  cents  per  cubic  foot." 

The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  the  merchandise  is  marble  In 
blocks,  and  thus  within  the  exception  in  the  paragraph  quoted  and. subject  to 
duty  under  paragraph  114  of  said  act: 

"  Marble  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only,  05  cents  per  ci\bic  foot" 

The  only  question  In  the  case,  therefore,  is  whether  Hauteville  stone  is  marble 
or  limestone  within  the  meaning  of  these  paragraphs. 

The  stone  is  limestone  and  falls  within  the  limestone  paragraph,  unless  shown 
to  be  that  species  of  limestone  called  '^marble."  The  term  is  sometimes  broadly 
used  to  describe  any  limestone  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  There  is  some  tes- 
timony of  such  commercial  usage  of  the  term.  But  as  used  in  the  tariff  act, 
wherein  articles  are  classified  with  some  exactness,  we  think  a  more  precise 
definition  should  be  adopted.  The  best  authorities  define  marble  as  a  limestone 
having  a  granular  and  crystalline  structure.    It  is  crystalline  limestone. 

Now,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  testimony,  Hauteville  stone  is  not  a 
crystalline  limestone  at  all.  It  is  a  high-grade  limestone,  ornamental  and  pol- 
ishable,  but  we  think  that  it  is  not  suflicient  to  take  it  out  of  the  limestone  and 
put  it  into  the  marble  paragraph.  It  is  unquestionably  limestone.  It  can  only 
be  called  marble  by  giving  that  term  a  broad,  indefinite,  and  uncertain  meaning. 

The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed. 

And  based  upon  the  above  decision  Hauteville  was  then  admitted 
as  "  limestone,"  dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

On  August  17  notification,  dated  August  14,  1908,  was  sent  by 
H.  M.  Clapp,  esq.,  special  deputy  appraiser  of  the  United  States  cus- 
tom service,  port  of  New  York,  to  us,  reading  as  follows : 

August  14, 1908. 
C.  D.  Jackson  &  CJo.,  New  York, 

Gentlemen:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  and  after  thirty  days  from 
August  7,  1908,  merchandise  similar  to  that  covered  by  item  on  your  invoice 
7945,  entry  166229,  ex.  steamship  Rotna,  August  10,  1908,  described  as  "  Haute- 
ville stone,"  will  be  returned  by  this  office  with  advisory  classification  as 
"  marble  "  in  block  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  under  paragraph  114  of  the  tariff. 

Original  of  the  above  notification  I  place  at  the  disposal  of  your 
board. 

Since  that  time  the  United  States  Board  of  Appraisers  took  testi- 
mony of  incompetent  witnesses,  unable  to  judge  whether  stone  is 
marble  or  marble  is  stone,  and  have  tried  to  prepare  a  case  by  which 
Hauteville  should  be  classified  as  marble. 

The  importers,  however,  produced  expert  testimony,  and  Dr.  Ed. 
O.  Hovey,  geologist  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histon^  of 
New  York,  testified  on  October  7,  before  General  Appraiser  McClel- 
lan,  that  Hauteville  and  other  stones  above  mentioned  are  stones  and 
not  marble.  (Testimony  of  Doctor  Hovey  is  unquestionably  obtain- 
able by  your  board  from  the  records  of  the  general  appraiser  in  re 
this  matter.) 

Another  authority  consulted  on  the  subject,  i.  e.,  Prof.  James  F. 
Kemp,  geologist  of  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York,  and  Doctor 
Hovey,  have  given  written  testimony,  in  which  they  state  that  all  the 
above-mentioned  stones  are  limestones,  not  marble.  We  attach  here- 
with copies  of  Professor  Kemp's  and  Doctor  Hovey's  testimonyf 
original  of  which  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  your  board. 

Stone  of  similar  character  can  not  be  found  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  uniform,  monotone  stone,  of  buff  color,  which  architects  appreciate 
very  much  on  account  of  its  even  tone  and  monotone  colors,  and  if  the 
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decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  judges,  to  the  effect  that  Haute- 
ville  is  a  stone,  is  upheld,  and  Hauteville  is  entered  as  such,  contrary 
to  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  employment  of 
this  material  and  other  similar  stones  will  open  a  large  field  in  this 
country  for  American  labor  and  will  render  a  great  revenue  to  the 
country. 

To  prove  this  to  you,  I  may  state  that  during  the  time  Hauteville 
was  admitted  as  stone,  i.  e.,  from  the  end  of  February  this  year  to' 
September  7,  the  quantity  of  Hauteville  shipped  to  this  country  was 
8,930  cubic  feet,  and  this  rendered  the  Government  a  revenue  of 
$1,072,  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  cubic  foot,  whereas  since  September 
7  we  have  only  received  1,422  cubic  feet  of  Hauteville  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  only  derived  a  revenue  of  $924,.  in  spite  of  the  duty  of 
65  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

I  mention  these  facts  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  when 
the  right  duty  is  applied  to  a  certain  material  it  stimulates  the  im- 
portation and  gives  larger  revenues  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  more  employment  to  American  labor. 

I  further  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  these  stones  is  a  proportionate  duty  to  their  values,  while  the 
duty  of  65  cents  is  entirely  out  of  proj>ortion  and  makes  the  importa- 
tion of  this  material  absolutely  prohibitive.  The  Value  of  Hauteville 
and  similar  materials  varies  from  80  to  100  francs  per  cubic  meter, 
loaded  on  cars  at  railway  depot,  quarry  starting  point,  which^is  equal 
to  about  46  to  57  cents  per  cubic  foot.  If  a  duty  of  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  were  applied,  it  would  consequently  be  from  114  per  cent  to  141 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  this  material. 

Ample  protection  is  given  to  American  producers  of  stone,  as  the 
railroad  freight  from  starting  point  of  railway  depot  to  point  of 
shipping  at  Marseille  is  23  cents,  while  the  steamer  freight  amounts 
to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu,  mayor 
of  Hauteville,  which  reads  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  mayor  of  the  parish  of  Hauteville,  certify  that  aU 
stone  extracted  from  the  quarries  In  the  parish  of  Hauteville,  exported  under 
the  name  of  Hauteville  stone,  is  considered  as  stone  and  not  as  marble,  Haute- 
ville stone  being  specially  employed  as  a  building  stone  for  staircases,  balconies, 
and  pavements. 

Its  price,  which  varies  from  80  to  100  francs  per  cubic  meter,  for  blocks  of 
large  dimensions  of  very  first  quality,  delivered  free  on  board  car  at  railroad 
depot,  starting  point,  amply  proves  that  the  material  is  simply  ^tone,  whereas 
the  price  of  marble  varies  from  300  to  1,000  francs  per  cubic  meter  at  railroad 
depot,  starting  point,  according  to  quality. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  delivered  the  present  certificate  at  HauteviUe, 
this  5th  day  of  September,  1908. 

(Signed)  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu, 

Mayor  of  Hauteville. 

Further  certificate  of  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Grenoble  J  France. 

I,  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Grenoble,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  do  hereby  certify  that  on  this  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  before  me  personally  appeared  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu,  mayor  of  Hauteville, 
to  me  personally  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual  described  in, 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to,  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and 
being  informed  by  me  of  the  contents  of  said  Instrument,  duly  acknowledged 
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to  me  that  he  executed  the  same  freely  and  voluntarily  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses therein  maintained. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

C.  P.  H.  Nason, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Grenoble,  France, 

Original  of  both  these  documents  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 
Onyx.  To  show  further  incorrectness  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  I 
beg  to  mention  the  following : 

Paragraph  114.  Mexican  onyx,  in  blocks,  rough  or  squared,  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot 

Paragraph  114.  Paving  tiles  or  slabs  of  onyx,  containing  not  less  than  4  su- 
perficial inches,  if  not  over  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  superficial  foot. 

To  make  1  cubic  foot  it  requires  12  Superficial  feet,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  12  cents,  would  amount  to  $1.44  per  square  root.  The  raw 
material,  to  which  no  foreign  labor  is  attached,  demands  $1.50  per 
cubic  foot  duty,  while  the  same  material,  if  sawn,  entailing  labor 
abroad,  can  be  entered  into  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price,  i.  e., 
$1.44. 

Marble  mosaic  cubes.  Under  paragraph  114  of  the  tariff  of  1897, 
mosaic  cubes,  not  exceeding  2  cubic  inches,  any  size,  1  cent  per  pound 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  None  of  the  marble  mosaic  cubes  im- 
ported to  this  country,  which  I  tabulate  below,  can  be  manufactured 
m  this  country.  None  of  the  raw  material  is  quarried  here,  nor  can 
any  reason  be  found  why  a  prosperous  industry,  which  existed  before 
the  tariff  act  of  1897  went  into  effect,  should  hie  practically  ruined  by 
a  prohibitive  import  duty.  Before  the  tariff  act  of  1897  went  into 
effect  marble  mosaic  was  imported  to  this  country  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, and  the  laying  of  mosaic  in  this  country  had  every  prospect  of 
large  developments.  The  following  schedule  indicates  the  principal 
mosaic  cubes  imported  to  this  country : 


Mosaic  cubeM  of— 


Carrara  mosaic. 

NoirFin 

8te.  Anne 

Rouge  Beige 

Rouge  Chagny.. 

Rouge  Cult 

Jaune  de  Lyon  . 
Blanc  do  Nimes 


Foreign 

wholesale 

market 

Duty. 

value  per 

224  pounds. 

12.83 

92.70 

2.82 

2.80 

2.82 

2.80 

2.82 

2.80 

4.08 

8.06 

8.64 

2.97 

8.20 

2.88 

3.60 

2.M 

Percent 


111 
no 

100 
1110 
75 
hi 
90 
M 


The  above  figures  give  the  wholesale  market  value  per  224  pounds, 
free  on  board  &enoa,  Ijeghorn,  Antwerp,  or  Marseille.  In  this  price 
the  packing  and  railroad  freight  are  included.  The  railroad  freight 
is  about  32  cents  per  224  pounds.  It  gives  the  amount  of  the  United 
States  duty  paid  per  224  pounds,  and  also  the  percentage  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  respective  merchandise. 

The  importation  of  marble  mosaic  to  this  country  during  one  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  $49,405  gross,  on  which  the  duty 
collected  was  $46,326.97;  i.  e.,  93.77  per  cent  of  the  value  of  same. 

You  will  readily  see  the  injustice  of  the  existing  dutv.  How  dis- 
advantageously  it  works  against  American  labor  and  against  the 
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revenues  of  our  Government.  It  prevents  the  consumer  from  using 
an  excellent  material,  for  which  no  substitute,  equal  in  quality,  can 
be  found  in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  on  this  article  could  be  re- 
duced under  a  new  tariff  act,  providing  for  a  specific  duty  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  or  less,  the  result  would  be  a  revival  of  this  business 
and  importation  would  follow,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
that  American  labor  would  find  ample  employment  in  laying  these 
mosaic  cubes  here,  to  finish  floors,  and  instead  of  the  Government  re- 
ceiving a  paltry  revenue  for  this  article  of  $46,000  it  would  receive  at 
least  $200,000. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  D.  Jackson. 

ExHisrr  A. 

New  York  City,  September  30^  1908. 
C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

431  East  One  hundred  and  fifth  Street^  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  examined  with  care  the  twelve  samples  of  lime- 
stones submitted  to  me  for  determination.  Each  specimen  was  from 
8  to  10  inches  long  and  has  a  number  painted  upon  it  corresponding  to 
another  which  showed  its  locality  of  occurrence  upon  an  accompany- 
ing typewritten  list.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

1,  Istrian;  2,  Botticino;  3,  Basseville;  4,  Comblanchien;  5,  Haute- 
ville;  6,  Chateauneuf  Uni;  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute;  8,  Echaillon 
Fleuri;  9,  Echaillon  Blanc;  10,  Cava  Arena;  11,  Cava  Romana;  12, 
Pierre  de  Cassis. 

My  determinations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ters which  are  employed  by  geologists  in  giving  names  to  rocks  of 
this  general  type  and  whicn  alone  serve  for  their  sharp  and  accurate 
identification  and  description.  The  question  as  to  whether  these 
rocks  may  be  proi)erly  described  as  marble  is  answered  along  the 
same  lines.  Geologists  recognize  and  classify  as  limestones  in  general 
a  large  group  of  rocks  whose  principal  constituent  is  the  mineral 
calcite.  Calcite  is  the  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it  often  has  more  or  less 
of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  associated  with  it.  Limestones,  gen- 
erally sjjeaking,  are  further  subdivided  into  the  unaltered  sedimen- 
tary variety  and  into  the  metamorphosed  or  recrystallized  variety. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  all  competent  and  experienced  observers 
that  there  is  an  unbroken  series  oi  rocks  from  the  earthy,  freshly 
deposited,  and  comminuted  fragments  of  shells  and  corals  to  their 
thoroughly  metamorphosed  and  recrystallized  representatives,  but 
imless  the  processes  of  recrystallization  or  metamorphism  have  pro- 
duced a  granular  and  usually  sugary  ag^egate  of  new  calcite  crys- 
tals, geologists  have  called  the  rock  "limestone"  or  "sedimentary 
limestone  "  or  "  earthy  limestone  "  or  "  common  limestone,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  altered  variety  called  "  marble  "  or  often  "  crystalline 
limestone."  While  both  consist  of  the  mineral  calcite,  with  at  times 
its  close  relative  dolomite,  the  former  are  lacking  in  the  crystalline 
and  granular  character  which  the  latter  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 
In  the  process  of  recrystallization  fossils  are  destroyed,  traces  of 
organic  origin  disappear,  and  the  whole  texture  of  the  rock  becomes 
granular  and  crystalline. 
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Thus  in  the  "  Textbook  of  Gteology,"  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  fourth 
edition,  volume  1,  page  192,  the  leading  English  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  passage  will  be  found.  The  author  is  discussing 
the  general  topic  of  limestones,  and,  after  describing  "  Compact,  com- 
mon limestone"  (p.  190),  "Travertine"  (p.  191),  "Oolite"  (p.  191), 
records  the  followmg: 

Marble  (granular  limestone),  a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  composed  of 
crystalline  calcite,  granules  of  remarkably  uniform  size,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  independent  twin  lamellce  (often  giving  interference  colors)  and  cleavage 
lines.  This  characteristic  structure  is  well  displayed  when  a  thin  slice  of 
ordinary  statuary  marble  is  placed  under  the  microscope.  Typical  marble  is 
white,  but  the  rock  is  also  yellow,  gray,  blue,  green,  red,  black,  or  streaked  and 
mottled,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  kinds  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Its  granular  structure  gives  it  a  resemblance  to  loaf  sugar,  whence  the  term 
"  saccharoid  "  applied  to  it.  Fine  silvery  scales  of  mica  or  talc  may  often  be 
noticed  even  in  the  purest  marble.  Some  crystalline  limestones  associated 
with  gneiss  and  schist  are  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals — mica,  garnet,  tremolite, 
actlnolite,  anthophylllte,  zoisite,  vesuvianite,  pyroxenes,  and  many  other  species 
occurring  there  often  in  abundance.  These  inclusions  can  be  Isolated  by  di»- 
solving  the  surrounding  rock  in  acid. 

Marble  is  a  metamorphic  rock;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  calcium  carbonate, 
whether  derived  from  an  organic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirely  recrys- 
tallized  in  situ.  In  the  course  of  this  change,  the  original  clay,  sand,  or  other 
impurities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized  and  now  appear  as  the  crys- 
talline silicates  Just  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  in  beds  and  large  lenticular 
masses  associated  with  crystalline  schists  on  many  different  geological  hori- 
zons. It  is  met  with  also  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  limestones  by  contact 
with  masses  of  eruptive  rock. 

In  the  recently  issued  manual,  "Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals,"  by 
Prof.  L.  V.  Pirsson,  New  York,  1908,  the  same  determinative  char- 
acters are  established : 

Marble  is  the  metamorphic  condition  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCO»,  and  which  in  their  ordinary  stratified  form 
are  known  as  limestone,  chalk,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  Its  crys- 
tallization, coarser  grain,  compactness,  and  purer  colors. 

Marbles  as  thus  defined  have  possessed  attractions  as  ornamental 
stones  for  thousands  of  years  past,  and  are  now  very  extensively  em- 
ployed. From  their  crystalline  character  they  take  a  high  ix)lish 
ana  lend  themselves  readily  to  these  uses.  It  is  well  Iniown  that  in 
trade  usage  the  term  "  marble  "  is  often  applied  to  limestones  which 
are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  but  the  geologist  would  not  describe 
them  by  this  name  nor  consider  them  marbles  according  to  his  well- 
established  conceptions. 

No.  1.  Istrian:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  limestone.  Not 
appreciablv  metamorphosed.    It  is  a  limestone;  not  a  marble. 

No.  2.  fiotticino:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  stone,  not  ap- 
preciably metamorphosed.  Some  small  calcite  veinlets.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone ;  not  a  marble. 

No.  3.  Basse ville:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  stone,  not  ap- 
preciably metamorphosed.  Some  small  calcite  veinlets.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone, not  a  marble. 

No.  4.  Comblanchien :  Dense,  fine-grained  portions,  separated  bv 
coarser  and  more  earthy  streaks  which  ramify  through  the  rock,  ft 
is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  5.  Hauteville:  Dense,  fine-grained  portions,  separated  by 
coarser  and  sometimes  rusty  streaks.    It  is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  6.  Chateauneuf  Uni :  Less  fine  grained  than  the  preceding,  but 
still  not  a  coarse-grained  stone.    It  is  more  crystalline  than  the  others 
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and  further  along  toward  the  stage  of  marble,  but  I  should  still  de- 
scribe it  as  limestone. 

No.  7.  Chateauneuf  Cailloute:  Dense,  fine-grained  fossiliferous 
stone,  with  veinlets  of  calcite.    It  is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  8.  Echaillon  Fleuri :  Grenerally  fine  grained,  but  with  coarser- 
grained  spots  and  with  veinlets  of  calcite;  fossils  visible.  It  is  a 
Umestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  9.  Echaillon  Blanc :  Chalky,  white  limestone^  not  marble. 

No.  10.  Cava  Arena:  Fine-grained,  creamy  white  limestone,  not 
marble. 

No.  11.  Cava  Romana:  Coarse-grained  fossiliferous  stone,  some- 
what crystalline.    Limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  12.  Pierre  de  Cassis :  Dense,  fine-grained  stone,  with  some  small 
streaks  of  calcite  apparently  representing  fossils.  It  is  a  limestone, 
not  a  marble. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  F.  Kemp,  Geologist. 


Exhibit  B. 

New  York  CrrY,  October  i,  1908. 
Messrs.  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

431  EcLst  One  hundred  and  fifth  Street^  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  12  samples  of  rock  left  with  me  for 
determination  and  classification,  I  have  the  following  report  to  make, 
details  of  examination  being  relegated  to  the  accompanying  itemized 
statement,  which  is  considered  to  oe  a  part  of  this  report.  The  num- 
bers refer  to  your  list,  and  I  have  kept  part  of  each  specimen,  pre- 
serving the  original  numbers.  The  list  is  as  follows:  1,  Istrian; 
2,  Botticino;  3,  Basseville;  4,  Comblanchien ;  5,  Hauteville;  6,  Cha- 
teauneuf Uni;  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute;  8,  Echaillon  Fleuri;  9, 
Echaillon  Blanc;  10,  Cava  Arena;  11,  Cava  Romana;  12,  Pierre  de 
Cassis. 

All  the  samples  are  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary  organic  origin 
coming .  under  the  general  petrographic  designation  'limestone." 
Some  of  the  samples  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  12)  are  hard  and  splintery, 
breaking  unevenly  under  the  hammer;  others  (9,  10,  11)  are  softer 
and  break  with  a  rather  even  fracture.  In  structure  they  vary  from 
dense  limestone  resembling  lithographic  stone  (1,  3,  12)  to  granular 
(9,  10,  11)  and  even  semicrystalline  rock  (6).  Soflie  (7,  10)  show 
fossils  in  an  entirely  unaltered  condition,  while  others  show  no  recog- 
nizable organic  remains.  None  can  be  considered  "  marble  "  in  the 
correct  geological  or  petrological  sense  of  the  word,  since  all  are 
unaltered  sedimentary  rocks,  whereas  true  marble  is  a  metamorphic 
calcite  or  dolomitic  rock,  i.  e.,  a  rock  produced  from  ordinary  or 
magnesian  limestone  by  the  action  of  heat,  pressure,  and  movement 
actmg  alone  or  in  combination.  The  crystalline  or  semicrystalline 
character  of  some  of  the  samples  under  consideration  is  due  to  the 
crystalline  nature  of  the  organic  remains  making  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  ocean  muds,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
these  rocks.     It  is  original,  not  a  superinduced  characteristic. 

Marble  is  a  term  used  loosely  in  ordinary  conversation  by  non- 
scientific  people  as  applying  to  any  hard,  compact,  crystalline  or  non- 
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crystalline  calcareous  rock  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  suitable 
for  use  for  statuary,  architectural,  or  decorative  purposes.  It  has 
even  been  vulgarly  applied  to  such  widely  different  rocks  as  granite, 
diabase,  serpentine,  verd  antique,  rosso  antico,  and  porphyry  of 
several  kinds,  not  to  mention  other  rocks^  most  of  which  are  not  at  all 
of  calcareous  nature  or  origin. 

Such  a  broad  and  heterogeneous  application  of  a  term  has  no  classi- 
ficatory  value,  and  ^logists  long  ago  igenerally  restricted  the  use  of 
the  word  "  marble,"  as  already  stated^  to  the  metamorphic  calcite 
rocks,  of  which  Carrara  marble  is  the  highest  type.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  varieties  of  true  marble.  That  you  may  know  the  general 
opinion  of  geologists  as  to  the  correct  use  of  the  word  "  marble,"  I 
append  verbatim  citations  from  Dana,  Chamberlin,  and  Salisbury, 
I^  Conte,  and  Pirsson,  among  American  authors,  A.  Geikle  among 
English.  Other  references  of  the  same  tenor,  including  German  and 
French,  could  be  given,  but  these  will  probably  suffice. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  Geologist. 

Citations  from  works  in  geology. 

In  geology  the  term  (marble)  Is  properly  restricted  to  a  calcareous  rock 
which  has  lost  its  original  f ragmen tal  character  and  become  crystalline  by 
metamorphism.  Marble  differs  from  other  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  fact  tbat 
it  rarely  shows  any  cleavage  or  flssllity,  even  when  It  has  been  subjected  to 
dynamic  action  or  mashing.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  readiness  with 
which  calcite  crystallizes  when  deforming  influences  are  withdrawn.  The  grain 
of  marble  varies  from  the  finest  statuary  marble  to  large  coarse  crystals.  The 
colors  of  variegated  marbles  are  due  to  iron  and  other  inorganic  impurities,  the 
dark  colors  of  organic  origin  being  discharged.  A  black  limestone  may  produce 
snow-white  marble.  The  earthy  impurities  of  the  original  sediment  form  a 
variety  of  included  silicate  minerals,  as  wollastonite,  garnet,  micas,  amphibole, 
serpentine,  etc.  Joseph  Le  Ck)nte,  Elements  of  Geology,  page  231,  fifth  edition. 
1003. 

Marble  is  a  metamorphic  rock ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  calcium-carbonate, 
whether  derived  from  an  organic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirely  recrys- 
tallized  in  situ.  In  the  course  of  this  change  the  original  clay,  sand,  or  otber 
impurities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized,  and  now  appear  as  the  cry8> 
talline  silicates  Just  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  In  beds  and  large  lenticular 
masses  associated  with  crystalline  schists  on  many  different  geological  horizona 
It  is  met  with  also  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  limestones  by  contact  with 
masses  of  eruptive  rock.  In  Canada  it  occurs  of  Laurentian;  in  Scotland  of 
Cambrian;  In  Utah  of  Upper  Carboniferous;  in  southern  Europe  of  Trlassic. 
Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  aj;e.  (Sir  Archibald  Gelkie,  F.  R.  S.,  Text-Book  of 
(;e<)loRy,  vol.  1,  p.  102,  1903.) 

Speaking  of  metamorphism  by  heat,  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury 
say: 

In  pure  limestones  and  dolomites  little  chemical  change  takes  place,  but  tlie 
molecules  ore  rearranged  Into  larger  and  more  perfect  crystals,  and  marble  is 
the  result.  The  coarseness  of  the  crystals  is,  In  a  general  way,  a  measure  of 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  heat  acts  and  of  its  intensity,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  freedom  of  the  attendant  water  circulation.  Crystals  an  inch  or 
two  across  are  sometimes  formed  In  the  contact  zone,  where  the  attendant 
water  action  Is  Important.  If  impurities*  as  silica,  alumina,  iron,  etc.,  are 
present,  various  minerals,  such  as  tremollte  and  actlnolite,  may  be  formed  in 
the  marble.     (Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  447,  1905.) 

The  latest  book  on  petrology  is  that  by  Prof.  Louis  V.  Pirsson,  of 
Yale  University,  entitled  "Kocks  and  Rock  Minerals,"  published  this 
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fall.    This  author,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  geologists  of  the 
country,  says  (p.  384) : 

Marble  Is  the  metamorphic  coDdition  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  GaCOi,  and  which  in  their  ordinary  stratified  form  are 
known  as  limestones,  chalk,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its  crystalli- 
zation, coarser  grain,  compactness,  and  purer  color& 

Pages  386-387: 

The  great  deposits  of  marble,  from  which  the  material  used  for  structural 
purposes  is  taken,  are  the  result  of  original  metamorphism,  and  It  is  thus  found 
in  regions  of  metamorphic  rocks  associated  with  gneisses,  schists,  etc.,  in  the 
form  of  interbedded  masses,  layers,  or  lenses.  These  vary  in  size  within  wide 
bounds,  from  a  few  feet  to  many  miles  in  length.  It  forms  immense  interbedded 
layers,  or  masses,  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada;  it  occurs  in  quantities 
in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  where  it  is  extensively 
exploited;  in  Ck)lorado  and  other  places  In  the  West  The  marbles  of  Greece 
and  Italy  have  attained  celebrity  from  their  use  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  statuary  and  buildings.  It  is  found  in  the  Alps,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia in  Europe,  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  world.  Marble  is  also 
produced  from  limestone  (and  chalk)  by  the  contact  action  of  intruded  igneous 
rock.  Although  some  very  coarse-grained  material  may  be  formed  in  this 
way,  it  is  usually  quite  limited  in  amount. 

James  D.  Dana,  than,  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  in  this 
country  or  Europe,  thus  defines  true  marble  (Manual  of  Geology, 
fourth  edition,  p.  79) : 

Limestone  having  a  crystalline  granular  texture,  white  or  gray  in  color,  often 
clouded  with  other  colors  from  imparities.    It  is  a  metamorphic  rock. 

And  he  distinguishes  eight  kinds,  all  of  which  have  been  produced 
by  heat  and  pressure  during  the  movements  of  the  crust  which  have 
resulted  in  building  mountain  chains.  Regarding  the  metamorphism 
of  rocks,  Dana  remarks  (p.  76) : 

Crystalline  rocks  are,  to  a  large  extent,  igneous  or  eruptive  rocks;  that  is, 
they  have  become  crystalline  masses  from  a  state  of  fusion,  as,  for  example, 
lavas  and  the  many  kinds  of  igneous  rocks.  Others  have  become  crystalline 
by  heat  without  fusion,  with  or  without  attending  change  in  composition;  for 
example,  a  massive  limestone  has  thus  been  changed  by  simply  long-continued 
heat  to  a  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  granitic  sandstone  to  granite  or  gneiss, 
and  80  on. 

Description  of  12  samples  of  rochs  (building  and  ornamental  stones) 
submitted  for  examination  by  C,  D.  Jackson  ds  Co. 

1.  Istrian:  A  hard,  compact  limestone  of  exceedingly  fine  grain, 
with  an  occasional  crystalline  particle  in  it.  Breaks  with  a  splintery, 
conchoidal  fracture.    No  fossil  remains  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

2.  Botticino:  A  hard,  compact  limestone,  breaking  with  subcon- 
choidal,  irregular,  rather  splintery  fracture.  General  texture,  ex- 
tremely fine  granular,  intersected  by  narrow  veinlets  of  calcite.  No 
fossil  remains  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

3.  Basseville :  A  hard,  compact,  dense  limestone  of  extremely  fine, 
uniform  grain,  with  occasional  veinlets  and  aggregates  of  crystalline 
calcite.    Fracture,  subconchoidal,  splintery.    Not  a  marble. 

4.  Comblanchien :  A  hard,  compact  limestone  of  extremely  fine 
grain,  alternating  irregularly  with  areas  of  coarser  grain.  Fracture, 
subconchoidal.  The  mass  is  intersected  by  veinlets  of  crystalline  cal- 
cite and  contains  here  and  there  an  aggregate  of  the  same  mineral. 
Not  a  marble. 
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6.  Hauteville:  A  hard,  compact  limestone,  breaking  with  a  some- 
what irregular  fracture,  inclined  to  break  with  subconchoidal  fracture 
in  the  purer  portions.  Contains  somewhat  earthy  streaks  colored  by 
oxides  of  iron.    No  fossils  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

6.  Chateaimeuf  Uni:  A  dense  limestone  of  uniform,  very  fine- 
grained subcrystalline  texture.  Conchoidal  fracture.  This  might  be 
classed  as  a  crystalline  limestone,  but  it  is  not  a  metamorphic  rock, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  marble.  Other  portions  of  the  bed  doubtless 
show  its  unaltered  character  more  strongly. 

7.  Chateauneuf  Cailloute:  A  semicrystalline  limestone  of  quite 
irregular  texture,  containing  abundant  fossil  remains  of  marine 
shells.  Fracture  is  subconchoidal  and  inclined  to  be  a  little  splintery. 
The  rock  contains  veinlets  and  aggregates  of  crystalline  calcite.  Not 
a  marble. 

8.  Echaillon  Fleuri :  A  hard,  dense  limestone  of  irregular  texture, 
breaking  with  an  irregular  fracture.  Former  cavities  in  the  rock  are 
filled  with  crystallized  calcite,  and  crystallized  calcite  has  replaced 
what  seem  to  have  been  fragments  of  fossil  shells.  The  main  por- 
tion of  rock  is  extremely  fine  grained,  and,  like  the  preceding  sam- 
ples, seems  to  contain  an  admixture  of  clay. .  Not  a  marble. 

9.  Echaillon  Blanc:  A  somewhat  granular  limestone  less  dense  in 
character  than  any  of  the  preceding  samples.  It  breaks  easily  with 
somewhat  hackly  fracture.    Not  a  marble, 

10.  Cava  Arena :  A  compact,  granular,  subcrystalline,  fossiliferous 
limestone  containing  very  small  unaltered  lamellibranch  and  other 
shells.  Breaks  wiui  a  slightly  uneven,  hackly  fracture.  Not  a 
marble. 

11.  Cava  Romana:  A  compact,  granular  limestone  resembling  the 
oolitic  limestone  of  Indiana  in  appearance.  Breaks  easily  with  a 
rather  even  fracture.    Not  a  marble. 

12.  Pierre  de  Cassis:  A  hard,  dense,  compact  limestone  of  ex- 
tremely fine  grain,  intersected  by  veinlets  of  crystalline  calcite  and 
aggregates  of  the  same  material.  Breaks  with  a  subconchoidal,  very 
splintery  fracture.    No  fossils  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

13.  A  sample  of  typical  statuary  marble  from  Carrara,  Italy,  sub- 
mitted for  comparison.    This  is  the  standard  of  all  marbles. 

E.  O.  HOVBT. 


THE  PUFFER  MAmTFACTUBIira  COMFAirT,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS., 
ASKS  THAT  THE  DTITY  BE  REMOVED  FROM  MARBLK 

Boston,  December  2^  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMnrEE, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  notice  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  before  your 
committee.  We  feel  that  imported  marble  in  blocks  should  have  the- 
protection  removed  and  allowed  to  be  entered  free  of  duty.  Im-. 
ported  stone  really  does  not  come  in  competition  with  American  pro- 
tection, and  has  the  disadvantage  of  freight,  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient protection  with  any  of  the  domestic  quarries.  Being  raw  ma- 
terial, it  should  come  in  free  of  duty.  Our  interest  in  this  stone  is  as 
manufacturers  of  soda-water  apparatus,  for  which  we  purchase  large 
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auantities  of  both  imported  and  domestic  marble,  and  we  do  not  feel 
uxe  duty  should  be  maintained  on  the  rough  block. 
We  trust  your  committee  will  give  this  favorable  consideration. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Putfeb  Manufacturing  Company, 
Per  L.  W.  PuTFER,  Treasurer. 


THE  ITALIAN  CHAHBEB  OF  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK  ASKS  FOS 
REDUCTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF  MARBLE  DTITIES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washiriffton^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
respectfully  submits  to  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recom- 
mendations relative  to  the  revision  of  the  duties  on  marble: 

Marble  is  one  of  the  materials  the  consumption  of  which  might 
be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  the  architectural  progress  of  a  country. 
In  no  other  country  of  modem  times  has  the  use  of  marble  become  so 
important  as  in^  the  United  States,  where  the  affluence  of  its  people, 
a  constant  striving  for  betterment  in  all  things,  and  the  endeavor  in 
constructing  what  is,  like  the  institutions  characterizing  its  national 
life,  destined  to  last  have  stimulated  the  building  of  so  many  pre- 
tentious and  magnificent  edifices,  public  and  private,  in  which  marble 
is  as  profusely  employed  as  it  ever  was  in  the  most  celebrated  edifices 
of  antiquity. 

The  principal  sources  of  this  precious  building  material,  in  which 
art  molds  its  lifelike  lines,  are  practically  two,  viz:  Italy  and  the 
State  of  Vermont.  Tennessee  is  also  a  source  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  supply  of  colored  marble. 

Italy  has  from  times  immemorial  been  identified  with  the  supply 
of  this  commodity,  so  abundant  all  over  the  peninsula,  in  all  the  en- 
ticing gamut  of  its  manifold  colored,  speckled,  and  veined  varieties, 
such  as  the  valuable  and  rare  Siennas  and  Veronas,  its  elegant  brecciati, 
or  flowered  bardigli,  to  the  pure  white  statuary  marble,  the  noblest 
of  all,  for  which  Carrara  enjoys,  together  with  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  high  quality,  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  supplier. 

The  famous  Carrara  quarries,  numbering  about  600,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  6,000  workmen  and  supporting  a  population  of  nearly 
75,000,  have  been  worked  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and,  notwith- 
slanding  this,  the  supply  still  remains  practically  inexhaustible,  the 
quantity  of  this  high-grade  marble  yet  to  be  excavated  being  so  great 
that  Carrara  promises  to  supply  the  present  rate  of  demand  for  its 
marble  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  the  State  of  Vermont  the  discovery  of  marble  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century  and  the  industry  of  its  excavation  from  about 
1820.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  statistical  information  regard- 
ing the  possible  supply  of  marble  from  this  State,  but  as  to  quality, 
we  do  know  that  Vermont  marble  is  of  a  very  different  grade  from  the 
imported  and,  generally  speaking,  suitable  only  for  ordinary  work 
and  not  for  high-grade  statuary. 

It  is  also  a  recognized  fact  that,  however  notable  this  industry  is  in 
Vermont,  it  is  yet  of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  Carrara,  although 
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more  advanced,  probably,  are  the  methods  of  extraction  of  the  marble, 
which  enjoy  the  benefit,  economically  important  as  a  reducing  factor 
of  cost,  of  a  wider  application  of  machinery.  The  use  of  labor-saving 
mechanism  is  one  reason  why  the  American  quarries  can  be  operated 
at  a  profit  with  less  cost  for  the  marble  excavated  than  in  the  ca^e 
of  the  foreign  marble,  thus  securing  to  American  marble  a  natural 
protection.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  use  of  steam  and  electric  diriven 
machinery  for  cutting  and  working  marble  supersedes  in  the  Vermont 
quarries,  where  most  of  the  blocks  are  secured  by  channeling  entirely 
with  power  tools,  the  extensive  use  of  hand  drills,  and  free  employ  ot 
explosives  in  getting  out  the  material,  still  obtaining  at  Carrara,  and 
which  are  the  causes  of  greater  waste  and  higher  cost  of  excavation. 

Domestic  marble  is  not  only  of  much  cheaper  primary  cost  than  the 
imported,  but  entirely  of  a  different  grade.  It  nas  not  the  hardness, 
transparency,  and  whiteness  required  for  high-crade  statuary,  and  is 
also  less  resistant  to  atmospheric  influences  and  less  easily  workable 
than  the  Carrara  marble.  It  costs  only  about  one-half  the  price  of 
foreign  marble,  which  it  replaces  in  cheaper  lines  of  work. 

The  primary  cost  of  the  most  ordinary  grade  of  Vermont  or  Ten- 
nessee marble  at  the  quarry  is  50  to  60*  cents  per  cubic  foot,  while 
the  most  ordinary  grade  of  Italian  marble  costs  to  excavate  at  the 
quarry  $1.15  per  cubic  foot. 

The  expense  of  hauling  the  marble  from  the  quarry  to  New  York 
is  about  tne  same  in  the  case  of  domestic  as  in  that  of  imported  mar- 
ble, viz,  around  70  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  most  ordinary  grade  of  foreign 
marble  can  not  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  less  than  $1.85  per 
cubic  foot,  actual  cost,  not  including  profit,  against  $1.20  to  $1.30 
actual  cost  "for  domestic  marble. 

Irrespective  of  duty,  domestic  marble  enjoys  a  natural  protection 
of  55  to  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the  lesser  cost.  The  natural  pro* 
tection  appears  in  a  greater  measure  when  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween higher  grades  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  marble. 

Under  such  conditions  the  present  duty  on  imported  marble  in 
block  appears  excessive,  as  it  corresponds  in  the  case  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind  to  a  fiscal  protection  of  50  to  55  per  cent,  a  protection 
entirely  superfluous,  as  domestic  marble  already  enjoys  a  natural  pro- 
tection in  tne  lesser  cost  of  about  45  to  55  per  cent. 

The  excessive  rate  of  duty  charged  on  this  raw  material  is  all  the 
more  apparent  in  the  case  of  marble  of  very  high  grade,  such  as  the 
colored  varieties,  which  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  save  a  few 
exceptions,  and  which  are  besides  under  the  disadvantage  of  limita- 
tions in  their  use  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  matching  the  veins  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  artistic  effect,  essential  to  their  useful- 
ness. The  increased  cost,  caused  by  the  present  high  duty,  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  to  their  utilization,  explain  why  thev  are  not 
used  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  would  certainly  be  if  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  were  assessed  on  marble  in  block.  At  present,  for  every  ten 
blocks  of  white  marble  imported,  there  is  only  one  of  the  colored. 

By  maintaining  such  high  duty  on  foreign  marble  in  block,  which 
is  a  raw  material  necessary  to  American  labor  and  not  in  competition 
with  the  domestic  product,  its  use  is  not  encouraged,  and  this  works 
to  the  detriment  of  a  very  remunerative  line  of  American  labor. 
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Out  of  $687,953  that  the  Government  derived  in  the  fiscal  year  1907 
from  the  duties  on  marble,  $459,939  were  contributed  by  marble  in 
block,  which  represents  about  07  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue.  Duti- 
able marble  was  imported  for  home  consumption  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,540,721,  in  which  marble  in  block 
figured  at  $1,083,188.  Of  the  total  importation  of  marble  for  the 
same  year,  Italy  contributed  to  the  amount  of  $1,240,660,  thus  show- 
ing only  a  slight  increase  over  the  importation  in  1903  of  $1,220,086. 
The  quantity  imported  has  been  stationary,  while  the  use  of  marble 
has  certainlv  increased  with  the  wide  application  that  this  material 
has  received  in  the  new  buildings  constructed  of  late  years,  which 
shows  that  the  duty  on  block  marble  is  too  discriminative  and  does 
not  permit  the  imported  article  to  profit  by  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion. 

Hence,  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  duty  on  marble  in  block 
be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  cubic  foot,  as  it  was  before  the 
present  tariff  came  into  operation. 

MOSAIC   CUBES  OF  3IARBLE. 

Under  para^aph  114  of  the  present  tariff  mosaic  cubes  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  cubic  inches  in  size,  if  loose,  are  dutiable  at  1  cent  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  rates  represent  an  increase  over  primary  cost  of  110  to  120 
per  cent,  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  as  no  such  article  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  no  protection  is  therefore  needed. 
Vermont  marble  can  not  be  used  in  flooring,  being  too  soft.  This 
article  can  not  be  produced  expressly,  because  it  would  come  too 
expensive  owing  to  labor.  Even  in  Italy  it  is  obtained  only  as  a  by- 
product in  the  grinding  of  the  slabs,  and  with  no  other  labor  than  the 
cutting.  The  present  rates  of  1  per  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  $22  per 
ton,  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  $6  per  ton,  total  $28,  are 
for  a  product  of  such  nature  exorbitant. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  mosaic  work  in  modem  building  and 
the  unsuitableness  of  domestic  marble  for  flooring,  if  the  duty  on 
such  article  was  less  exorbitant  its  importation,  which  amounted  in 
the  fiscal  year  1907  to  3,644,597  pounds,  valued  at  $49,405,  and  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  but  $46,326,  would  be  so  encouraged  as  to  become,  by 
reason  of  the  increased  amount,  a  far  better  source  of  revenue  than 
at  the  present  prohibitive  rates.  This  chamber,  therefore,  recom- 
mends, for  reasons  of  both  equity  and  revenue,  that  the  duty  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  mosaic  marble  cubes  be  removed,  and  only  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  maintained. 

MARBLC    WASTE     (gRANITO    OR    TERRAZZO). 

Marble  waste,  technically  called  "  granito  or  terrazzo,"  by  a  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Cincinnati,  under  date  of  August  21,  1908,  in  the  United 
States  V,  Graser-Rothe,  was  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  provision  in  section  6  for  "  all  articles  manufactured,  in 
whole  or  part,  not  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897." 

This  article  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  does 
not  enter  competition  with  any  domestic  product.     It  consists  of  the 
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waste  from  marble  quarries,  crushed  in  a  machine  and  sifted  or  sorted 
into  various  sizes,  which  does  not,  however,  change  its  aspect  and  its 
nature  of  waste  or  by-product,  or  increase  materially  its  value.  It 
used  to  be  on  the  free  list,  where  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  chamber  that 
it  should  again  be  placed.  It  is  only  worth  at  its  origin  $20  per  ton^ 
and  affords  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the  many  poor  peasants  who 
gather  it.  The  importation  into  this  country  ought  to  be  facilitated 
in  order  to  encourage  on  a  wider  scale  its  use  in  flooring,  and  thus 
benefit  American  labor. 

The  duty  levied  on  this  article  has  been  the  cause  of  much  contro- 
versy between  importers  and  collectors  of  customs.  Under  the  reason- 
able assumption  that  it  would  be  free  of  duty,  or  rated  at  most  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  463  as  a  waste  product,  it  was 
unported,  only  to  find  that  duty  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

A  firm  in  Cincinnati,  who  later  imported  the  same  article,  was 
assessed  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  upon  protest 
to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  that  it  should  be  classified  under 
paragraph  614  as  "  minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  con- 
dition by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture," 
the  protest  was  sustained  by  a  decision  of  said  board,  rendered  in 
July,  1907,  making  the  entry  of  such  article  free.  A  month  later  the 
Treasury  Department  appealed  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  upon  the  case  being  tried  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  Cincinnati,  and  not  vigorously  de- 
fended by  the  importers,  a  decision  was  rendered  on  August  21, 1908, 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  making  said  article  dutiable  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  provision  of  section  6  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  for  "  all  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  provided 
for  in  the  act." 

Said  decision,  in  considering  this  a  manufactured  article,  and  not 
a  waste  product,  as  it  actually  is,  because  the  crushing  by  machine 
does  not  change  its  aspect  or  character,  or  add  to  its  value,  places  a 
construction  upon  the  law  which  is  further  than  the  intention  of  the 
legislator.  As  there  are  indications  that  further  controver^  will 
take  place  regarding  the  classification  of  this  article,  and  as  the  un- 
certainty in  the  assessment  of  duty  on  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  impor- 
tation, this  chamber  recommends  that  this  article  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  where  it  was  before  the  present  tariff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  Mariani,  Vice-President, 
For  tJie  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 


HON.  CHABLES  N.  FOWLEB,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATIVE 
TO  BETAININQ  THE  PBESENT  DUTY  OH  MABBLE. 

Washjngton,  D.  C,  December  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Boutell:  fVlthough  there  was  a  public  hearing  given 
on  marble,  I  want  to  make  two  or  three  points  as  a  large  producer 
and  manufacturer  of  this  commodity. 
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I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  several  years,  and  was  in- 
sistent upon  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  blocks,  wnile  the  importers 
were  demanding  a  decrease.  The  result  was  a  compromise  upon  the 
present  duties. 

It  is  practically  a  question  between  Italian  labor  blasting  marble 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountain  and  trimming  down  blocks  oy  hand 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cutting  marble  out  of  our  quarries  with  expen- 
sive machinerj',  operated  at  the  cost  of  coal  and  high-class  labor,  on 
the  other. 

All  imported  marble,  generally  speaking,  is  a  luxury;  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  importations  proves  this  conclusively,  as  per  exhibit 
attached. 

The  importation  of  Istrian,  Hauteville,  Botticino,  and  other  fancy 
stones  by  misinterpretation  of  the  statute  is  to-day  admitted  at  12 
rents  per  cubic  foot,  but  come  into  direct  competition  with  us  in  all 
interior  work;  therefore  the  rate  should  be  raised  to  66  cents  on  all 
these  stones. 

The  effect  of  lowering  the  rate  will  be  to  increase  importation 
without  increasing  the  revenue,  and  to  that  extent  will  be  an  injury 
to  labor  and  capital.  Since  all  imported  marble  is  a  luxury,  this 
should  not  be  done. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  N.  Fowler. 


Exhibit  A. 

The  total  value  of  marble  and  manufactures  of  marble  and  the 
duty  collected  thereon  since  1880  are  as  follows : 


Year. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Year. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1881               

$553,900 
575, 145 
607,631 
592,  a57 
527,881 
526,  «87 
574.365 
541,  W3 
572.613 
763,706 
762,f»40 
8?2,893 
1,135,176 
711,290 

1340,075 
353, 7a5 
385,877 
348,803 
295,450 
293,120 
302,133  ' 
284,099 
293,697 
360,977 
390.599 
426.891 
507,351 
343,027 

1895 

$861,970 
932,760 

626,716 

683,435 

778.478 

991,037 

1,264,866 

1,463,689 

1,361,676 

1,247.645 

1,231.885 

1,540,722 

1,193,471 

$320. 746 

1882 

1896 

838,559 

1883                .              

1897 

315. 785 

1884 

1898 

18S5                    .              

1899 

375, 003 

1886            

1900 

405,^59 

1887 

1901 

498. 513 

18«S                   

1902 

635.640 

1889 

1903 

682.318 

1890                       

1904 

572, 937 

1891 

1905 

561.966 

1892                  .   . 

1906 

578,668 

1893  

1907 

687,953 

1894 

1908 

525,448 

o  Not  known. 


Marble  imported  into  this  country  is  chiefly  in  blocks.  Most  of  the 
balance  is  manufactures.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  69  per 
cent  in  value  was  blocks  and  22  per  cent  manufactures. 

In  the  tariff  existing  prior  to  1883  the  rate  of  duty  on  some  grades 
of  marble  blocks  was  $1  per  cubic  foot  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
additional,  and  on  other  grades  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  additional,  and  on  manufactures  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  fixed  the  rate  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot 
on  all  kinds  of  blocks  and  left  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
manufactures.  The  act  of  October  1,  1890,  made  no  change.  The  act 
of  August  27,  1894,  reduced  the  rate  on  blocks  to  50  cents  per  cubic 
foot  and  on  manufactures  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.    The  act  of 
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July  24,  1897,  restored  the  rate  of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  marble  was 
increasing  up  to  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883 ;  and  then,  under  the 
new  act  materially  reducing  the  rate,  importations  fell  off  and  con- 
tinued falling  until  1886.  >ior  was  it  until  1890  that  they  were  again 
as  large  as  in  1883.    The  importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1893,  were  the  largest  that  had  ever  been,  and  tnen  under  the  general 
depression  in  business  that  year  they  fell  off  the  next  year  37  per  cent. 
In  1895  and  1896,  under  a  reduced  tariff,  they  increased  slightly,  but 
not  to  equal  1893.  The  figures  for  1897  were  not  available  when  this 
table  was  made. 

There  was  some  falling  off  in  1898  under  the  act  of  1897  which  re- 
stored the  rates  existing  prior  to  1894,  but  from  1898  to  1907  it  in- 
creased from  $600,000  to  about  $1,500,000.  Then,  under  the  business 
depression  beginning  November,  1907,  although  it  only  affected  a  part 
of  the  year,  the  importation  fell  off  from  $1,540,722  to  $1,195,471. 

From  the  foregomg  it  is  apparent  that  variations  in  general  condi- 
tions of  prosperity  chiefly  affect  the  amount  of  marble  imported 
rather  than  changes  in  the  rate. 

After  the  duty  was  lowered  in  1883  marble  never  again  produced 
as  much  revenue  until  1891.    Again,  when  the  rate  was  lowered  in 

1894,  marble  did  not  again  produce  as  much  revenue  until  in  1899, 
when  the  marble  rates  had  been  restored. 

The  amount  of  marble  imported  has  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
use  of  marble  generally,  and  the  figures  snow  that  the  duty  has  not 
restricted  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  they  demonstrate  that  the  rev- 
enue from  the  duty  on  marble  will  not  be  increased  materially,  if  at 
all,  by  reducing  the  rate.  The  result  of  that  would  only  be  to  injure 
American  producers. 

THE  WESTERN  MABBLE  CGHFAITT,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  FBOTESTS 
AGAINST  BEDTJCTIGN  OF  DUTY  ON  HABBLE. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  24, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  had  sent  to  us  a  copy  of  a  memorial  dated  November  23, 
1908,  signed  by  the  principal  marble  interests  of  the  country,  against 
the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty  on  marbles. 

We  desire  to  add  our  name  to  this  list  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  very  disastrous, 
if  not  ruinous,  to  the  marble  business  of  this  coast. 

There  are  in  Alaska  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  white,  varie- 
gated, and  colored  marbles,  from  which  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
coast  should  be  supplied. 

Dovolopment  work  on  some  of  these  properties  has  only  recently 
been  begim  on  a  systematic  and  extensive  scale.  If  there  is  an  infant 
industry  in  the  country  needing  protection,  surely  this  is  one,  and  if 
the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  South  are 
handicapped  in  their  competition  with  Italian  marble  by  higher 
wages  and  greater  natural  difficulties,  the  producers  of  Alaska  mar- 
bles are  at  a  much  greater  disadvantage  because — 
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First.  Wages  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  that 
business. 

Second.  The  cost  of  laying  down  machinery  and  supplies  is 
greater. 

Third.  The  surface  marble  being  soft,  a  considerable  depth  must 
be  attained  before  it  is  found  hard  enough  for  commercial  use,  and 
it  must  be  worked  entirely  by  machinery. 

Fourth.  The  short  days  and  excessive  rainfall  during  the  winter 
months  retard  production  and  add  to  the  cost. 

This  company  is  handling  Alaska  marbles  exclusively,  and  the 
competition  of  Italian  marbles,  brought  here  by  both  steam  and  sail 
vessels,  is  so  keen  that  we  have  diflSculty  in  meeting  it.  If  the  duty 
were  removed,  we  believe  it  would  stop  the  further  development  of 
this  industry. 

Bespectf  uUy  submitted. 

Western  Marble  Company, 
L.  Turner,  President 


THE  AHOELS   HABBLE   COMPAITT,  VALLICITA,  CAL.,  DTDOBSES 
MEMOEIAL  OF  THE  MABBLE  PBQDXJCEBS  OF  AMEBICA. 

Vallicita,  Cal.,  December  24^  1908. 

COMMriTEE   ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives  f  WasMnffton,  D.  C. 

This  company  wishes  to  heartily  indorse  and  approve  the  contents 
of  letter  or  memorial  filed  with  your  honorable  committee  under 
date  of  November  23,  1908.  by  the  marble  producers  of  America. 

This  company  is  probably  the  latest  marble  quarrier  or  producer 
in  the  United  States,  the  first  car  of  marble  from  the  Angels  quarries 
having  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  on  December  15  this  year.  Hav- 
ing just  passed  through  the  period  of  opening  up  the  quarries  and  the 
sawing  or  the  first  product,  we  therefore  beUeve  we  are  in  position  to 
heartily  concur  in  every  line  of  the  memorial  which  has  been  filed  with 
your  honorable  committee. 

We  have  found  that  the  estimate  of  90  per  cent  of  the  expense 
is  directly  or  indirectly  for  labor  is  correct.  Our  employees  receive 
from  $2.50  to  $6  per  day. 

We  have  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  of  marble  from  our 
auarries  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  exceeds 
trie  cost  of  transportation  of  marble  from  Italy  to  New  York,  Balti- 
more, or  New  Orleans. 

We  have  found  in  order  to  market  the  product  of  our  quarries 
successfully  we  will  be  compelled  to  construct  a  branch  railroad  about 
15  miles  in  length  through  the  mountains.  This  will  have  to  be 
done  within  the  next  year.  This  road  would  be  of  great  value  and 
assist  materially  in  the  development  of  various  resources.  In  this 
locality,  nevertneless,  this  company  would  be  forced  to  consider  this 
expenditure  very  seriously  if  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  marble. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Angels  Marble  Company, 
By  A.  B.  Beall, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

61318— 8CIIKD  B— 09 45 
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ONYX  MARBLE. 

[Paragraph  114.] 

W.  E.  aXTY,  OF  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  STJOGESTS  NEW  CLASSIFICATIOH 
AND  BATES  FOB  MEXICAN  ONYX  HABBLK 

Monday,  December  7,  1908. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  present  duty  on  onyx  marble 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,  and  to  request 
that  in  the  revised  law  there  be  an  amendment  to  paragraph  114  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897  by  striking  out  the  second  clause  of  said  para- 
graph, which  now  reads  as  follows:  "Onyx  in  block,  rough  or 
squared,  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,"  and  insert  in  tne  new  tariff  act,  whidi 
is  now  being  prepared,  in  lieu  of  the  second  clause,  the  following: 
"  Mexican  onyx  marble,  rough  or  squared,  65  cents  per  cubic  foot," 
for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit: 

First.  Because  said  merchandise  is  marble  and  not  onyx,  although 
it  is  called  Mexican  onyx  marble  to  indicate  that  it  comes  from  Mex- 
ico and  because  it  somewhat  resembles  onyx  in  color.  All  the  reports 
of  expert  chemists  show  that  the  merchandise  mentioned  above  is 
composed  of  about  95  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the^  asree 
that,  according  to  its  chemical  composition,  it  should  be  clas^^  as 
marble,  and  not  onyx.  On  this  point  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of 
the  United  States  Government  expert  chemist,  in  the  suit  of  Batter- 
son  V.  Magone.  collector,  reported  m  48  Federal  Reports,  289,  and  the 
report  of  Trot.  C.  E.  Anthony,  an  expert  chemist  inclosed  herewith. 

For  a  while  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  or  1897  the  collectors 
classified  this  merchandise,  under  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  114, 
as  marble  in  block,  rough  and  squared  only,  and  assessed  the  duty 
thereon  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  which,  in  my  judgment  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  was 
a  proper  classification.  But  on  or  about  September  9, 1902,  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  informed  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms here  that  a  sample  of  this  merchandise  had  been  analyzed  by  a 
United  States  chemist  who  reported  that,  "The  sample  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  the  chemical  composition  of  marble,"  and, 
although  the  United  States  chemist  reported  that  this  merchandise 
was  marble,  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  had  classified  it  as 
onyx,  and  to  make  the  classification  uniform,  the  collector  here  was 
instructed  to  classify  this  merchandise  as  onyx.  For  that  reason,  it 
has  since  been  so  classified,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  business  of 
the  importer,  for  the  importer  can  not  continue  to  pay  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot  upon  this  merchandise,  pay  the  expense  of  manufacturing  the 
same  in  the  United  States,  and  sell  the  same  at  a  profit. 

Second.  There  is  no  merchandise  of  this  character  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  that  reason  the  importation  does  not  come  in 
conflict  with  the  products  found  in  the  United  States,  and  the  tariff 
of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  is  ample.  If  the  tariff  on  this  merchandise 
is  to  continue  at  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,  it  will  practically  prohibit  the 
importation  of  the  same,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  money  thereby. 
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Third.  If  the  present  classification  of  this  merchandise  is  main- 
tained and  the  duty  of  $1.50  per  cubic  foot  is  assessed  thereon,  it  will 
work  a  hardship  on  American  laborers,  engaged  in  preparing  this 
merchandise  for  use  and  sale  in  the  United  States,  after  the  same  has 
been  imported,  and  will  require  the  company,  the  new  Pedrara  Mexi- 
can Onyx  Company,  to  remove  its  manufacturing  plant  from  San 
Die^,  Cal.,  to  Mexico  and  have  this  merchandise  prepared  for  use  by 
Mexican  laborers,  and  then  import  the  same  under  the  third  clause 
of  paragraph  114,  as  marble  and  onyx  sawed  and  dressed,  at  $1.10 
per  cubic  foot,  thereby  saving  40  cents  per  cubic  foot,  if  the  tariff 
IS  maintained  at  the  present  rate. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  this  merchandise  is  marble,  and 
should  be  classified  as  such,  I  refer  you  to  the  decisions  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers  for  1893,  page  56;  and  1895,  page  105; 
decision  rendered  by  the  United  Stated  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  in  Batterson  v.  Magone,  collector  (48  Fed. 
Kep.,  289). 

Herewith  find  copy  of  the  expert  chemist's  report  and  decision  of 
general  appraisers,  above  referred  to. 


COPY  EXPERT  chemist's  REPORT. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  August  17 ^  1906. 
Mr.  W.  L.  TiBBALS, 

New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Co.^  San  Diego,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  The  mineral  samples  submitted  to  me  for  analysis, 
and  said  to  be  from  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company's  quar- 
ries, I  find  to  be  as  follows : 

The  sample  is  an  unusually  pure  crystalized  carbonate  of  lime, 
therefore  a  marble.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.781,  and  it  contains  the 
following  elements  and  in 'the  proportions  shown: 

Per  cent. 

Lime  (CaO) 53. 972 

Carbon  dioxide  (COO 42.408 

Iron  and  alumina  (FeaO»  and  AUOa) 1.658 

Silica  (SiOa)  and  insolubles 1.340 

Traces  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash. 

Total 99.378 

This  is  equivalent  to  96.380  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Webster  defines  marble  as  any  species  of  calcareous  stone  or  min- 
eral, of  a  beautiful  appearance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish. 

He  defines  onyx  as  a  chalcedony  consisting  of  parallel  layers,  of 
different  shades  of  color,  and  says  that  chalcedony  is  an  uncrystal- 
lized,  translucent  variety  of  quartz. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  Anthony,  Chemist. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Diego,  ss: 

C.  E.  Anthony,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says : 

That  he  is  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  last  past  has  been  an 
assayer  and  chemist;  that  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1906,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Tibbals,  manager  of  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company,  sub- 
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mitted  to  him  for  analysis  certain  mineral  samples,  said  to  be  from  the 
New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company's  quarries  in  Mexico,  and  that 
the  foregoing  report,  dated  August  17,  1906,  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Tibbals,  manager  New  Pedrara  Slexican  Onyx  Company,  is  a  true  and 
correct  report  of  his  analysis  of  said  mineral  samples,  submitted  for 
analysis  by  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company. 

C.  E.  Anthony. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1906. 

[SEAL.]  W.  R.  Guy, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  County 

of  San  Diego^  State  of  Calif  omia. 

[Copy  General  Appralaers^  dedsioxi.] 
(13669—0.  A.,  1907.) 

MARBLE,   SO-CALLED  ^^  MEXICAN   ONYX." 

Before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1892. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  30227a,  and  33824,  of  G.  L.  Lender  and 
Mexican  Onyx  ana  Trading  Company  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of 
duties  chargeable  on  certain  Mexican  onyx,  imported  per  Yumuri, 
June  1, 1892;  Cienfuegos,  July  13, 1892,  and  Yucatan,  July  6, 1892. 

Opinion  by  Wilkinson,  General  Appraiser, 

The  merchandise  described  on  the  invoices  and  on  the  bills  of 
lading  as  blocks  of  marble  was  assessed  for  duty  at  65  cents  a  cubic 
foot  as  marble  in  blocks,  and  is  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  a 
crude  mineral  under  paragraph  651,  N.  T. 

The  appellants  base  their  claim  upon  the  ground  that  the  mineral 
m  question  is  commonly  known  as  "  Mexican  onyx." 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  merchandise  is  marble,  as  technically  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  if  it  is  known  commercially  as  marble,  we  need  not, 
in  its  classification,  go  beyond  the  provision  for  marble. 

The  blocks  were  evidently  known  as  marble  to  the  shippers  who  in- 
voiced them,  and  to  the  transportation  company  which  gave  bills 
of  lading  for  them.  In  the  papers  in  the  cases  the  term  "  Mexican 
onyx  "  was  first  used  when  entry  was  made  at  the  custom-house. 

The  terms  "  Mexican  onyx  "  and  "  onyx  marble  "  are,  perhaps,  fre- 
quently and  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  article  in  question,  but 
when  these  designations  are  used  dealers  know  that  the  material 
spoken  of  is  a  special  of  marble  resembling  onyx,  and  that  it  is  not 
genuine  onyx. 

Marbles  are  distinguished  by  various  names,  such  as  "Griotte," 
"  Rouge  jasper,"  "  Sienna,"  "  Verde  de  Preto."  Similarly  descrip- 
tive are  the  terms  "  Mexican  onyx  "  and  "  Onyx  marble." 

We  find  that  the  merchandise  consists  of  blocks  of  marble,  and  that 
it  is  known  in  trade  and  commerce  as  marble. 

The  decision  of  the  collector  is  affirmed  accordingly.  (Greneral 
Appraisers'  Decisions,  1893,  p.  56.) 
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(15641.) 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  MARBLE  IN  BLOCKS  UNDER  ACT  OF  1890. 

Treasury  Department,  February  19^  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  department  is  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  which  he  reports  the  trial  of  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  Onyx  and  Trading  Company  v.  The  United  States,  which 
suit  resulted  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  the  importation  consisted  of  Mexican  onyx,  and 
was  classified  by  the  collector  as  marble  in  blocks  at  the  rate  of  65 
cents  per  cubic  foot  under  paragraph  123  of  the  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  the  importers  protesting  and  claiming  that  the  same  was  free 
of  duty  as  a  crude  mineral,  under  paragrapn  651  of  said  act. 

The  language  of  the  court  is  as  follows : 

"  The  questions  involved,  as  I  understand  them,  are  whether  or 
not  the  importation  in  question  is  a  species  of  the  genus  marble  and 
was  known  as  a  variety  of  marble  commercially  and  in  common  par- 
lance. These  are  questions  of  fact  and  are  presented  to  the  court 
upon  the  same  record  that  was  presented  to  the  board.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  matters  at  length, 
for  the  reason  that  the  question  now  presented  to  the  court  is  not 
whether  the  court  would  have  reached  a  different  conclusion  from 
the  board  had  the  proof  been  submitted  to  the  court  in  the  first 
instance,  but  whether  or  not  the  finding  of  the  board  is  so  contrary 
to  the  weight  of  evidence  that  the  court  is  justified  in  setting  it  aside; 
whether  or  not  the  court,  if  this  were  an  appeal  from  the  report  of 
a  master  or  referee,  would  hold  that  there  was  such  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence to  sustain  the  findings  that  the  decision  should  be  reversed. 
I  think  not.  There  was  sufficient  proof  upon  all  the  questions  of 
fact  presented  to  the  board  to  sustain  their  findings.  I  can  not  say 
that  upon  any  of  the  questions  involved  there  is  no  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  decision  of  the  board  or  that  the  evidence  so  preponderates 
against  their  finding  as  to  justify  me  in  setting  it  aside. 

"  It  is  suggested  here  that  the  rule,  which  I  understand  is  the 
established  rule  of  this  court,  is  not  applicable  to  this  particular  case, 
because  the  appraisers  who  heard  the  evidence  did  not  decide  upon 
the  questions  of  fact.  This  contention  is  sought  to  be  sustained  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  report  is  signed  by  three  appraisers  who  did 
not  hear  the  evidence.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  it  fol- 
lows from  this  fact  that  the  case  was  not  decided  by  the  appraisers 
who  heard  the  proof.  The  couFt  should  presume  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  the  appraisers  who  heard  the  cause  de- 
cided the  case.  The  mere  fact  that  the  report  is  signed  by  other 
appraisers  is  not  conclusive  to  my  mind  as  establishing  a  different 
proposition.  It  very  frequently  happens,  even  in  court  cases,  that 
the  judge  who  decides  the  case  does  net  sign  the  decree.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  be  affirmed." 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Charles  S.  Hamlin, 

Acting  Secretary. 
(7974g.) 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 

125  Bleecker  street^  New  York. 
General  Appraisers'  Decisions,  1895,  page  105. 
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BATTEBSON  ET  AL.  V.  MAGONE,  OOLLBCTOB. 
(Circuit  court,  S.  D.  New  York.    November  18,  189L) 

Customs  duties,  classification,  Mexican  onyx :  So-called  ^^  Mexican 
onyx  "  not  being  a  chalcedony  or  onyx  proper,  as  defined  in  miner- 
alogy, but  being  a  carbonate  of  lime,  contaming  a  small  proportion 
of  carbonate  and  magnesia  and  ferrous  oxides,  and  having  the  other 
characteristics  of  marble  in  respect  of  texture,  hardness,  and  capacity 
for  being  worked  and  polished,  is  "  marble,"  within  the  provision  of 
paragraph  467,  Tariff  Ind.  (New),  Schedule  N,  tariff  act,  March  3, 
1883. 

AT  LAW. 

This  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  against  the  defendant, 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  to  recover  the  amount  of  an 
alleged  overpayment  of  duties  on  certain  merchandise  imported  by 
the  plaintiffs  into  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  1889, 
which  was  invoiced  to  the  plaintiffs  from  Veracruz  as  "  196  blocks 
marble,"  and  was  classified  for  duty  by  the  defendant  collector  as 
"marble  in  blocks,"  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  under  Tariff  Ind. 
(New),  paragraph  467,  of  Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 
1883.  Against  this  classification  the  plaintiffs  duly  protested,  claim- 
ing, first,  that  the  merchandise  was  duty  free  as  a  "  crude  mineral, 
not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  gri^iding,  or  manufac- 
ture," under  the  free  list  of  said  tariff  act,  paragraph  Tariff  Ind. 
(New)  638;  or  by  "similitude  in  material,  quality,  and  uses  to 
agates  unmanufactured,"  under  said  free-list  paragraph  Tariff  Ind. 
(New)  596;  or  if  not,  then  at  $1  per  ton  as  "unmanufactured  or 
undressed  stones,  building  or  monumental  stone,  not  marble,"  under 
paragraph  Tariff  Ind.  (New)  487,  of  said  Schedule  N  of  said  tariff 
act,  either  directly  or  by  similitude  in  material,  quality,  and  uses. 
The  plaintiffs  duly  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
decision  of  the  collector,  and  the  Secretary  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
defendant  collector,  and  this  action  was  thereupon  brought  within 
the  time  limited  by  law  to  recover  the  alleged  overpayment  of  duties. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant  collector  the  testimony  of  an  expert 
chemist  was  introduced  who  had  made  an  analysis  of  the  material 
imported  by  the  plaintiffs,  with  the  result  that  this  so-called  "  Mexi- 
can onyx  "  was  shown  to  contain : 

Per  cent 

Carbonate  of  lime 95. 56 

Carbonate  of  maji:nesin 2.32 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime , .13 

Ferrous  and  ferric  oxides 1.85 

Residue .14 

100.00 

Lacombe,  circuit  judge  (charging  the  jury) :  "  You  will  not  be 
troubled  with  any  determination  of  the  question  as  to  similitude  or 
similarity.  Those  provisions  in  the  tariff  laws  refer  only  to  articles 
which  have  not  been  enumerated  in  some  way  or  other  m  the  tariff. 
As  I  find  this  article  enumerated,  certainly  in  one  place,  if  not  more, 
in  the  tariff,  the  particular  paragraph  referring  to  similitude  does 
not  appl}'. 
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^^  But  should  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  buildmg  stone  or 
monumental  stone,  there  then  remains  the  other  question — as  to 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  marble;  for  the  very  paragraph  which  lays  a 
duty  on  building  and  monumental  stone  excepts  marble  from  its 
operation.  That  brings  you,  then,  to  the  final  question  in  the  case — 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  marble.  The  word  '  marble,'  as  it  is  used  in 
common  speech,  is  undoubtedly  broad  enough  to  cover  this  article  here ; 
and  we  have  learned  that  its  composition,  material,  and  appearance 
are  such  that  it  would  be  properly  classified  under  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  word  ^  marble '  in  the  English  language,  as  given  to  us  by  the 
dictionary." 

The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  (48  Fed.  Rep.,  289). 

W.  R.  Guy, 


POWDERED  MARBLE. 

[Section  6.] 

34  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago^  III.^  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Sir:  The  undersigned,  an  importer  of  a  product  known  as  pow- 
dered marble,  most  respectfully  requests  the  committee  to  name  this 
article  specifically  in  the  tariff  legislation  that  is  about  to  be  effected 
at  $1  per  ton,  the  same  rate  as  now  levied  on  "  clay  unwrought  or 
manuiactured,"  or  such  rate  as  may  be  levied  on  such  aii:icle,  for  the 
following  reasons,  etc. : 

This  product,  which  is  being  prepared  in  Italy  for  use  by  paper 
makers,  will  be  compelled  to  compete  with  clay,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively imported  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  it  can 
not  now  be  entered  as  "  marble  waste  "  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  it 
is  manufactured  expressly  to  compete  with  clay ;  and  yet,  as  it  must 
compete  with  clay,  the  undersigned  can  not  pay  the  duty  which  would 
be  levied  under  section  6  as  "  an  article  manufactured  m  whole  or  in 
part,  not  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Under  such  conditions  I  most  respectfully  urge  your  commission  to 
comply  with  my  request. 

Respectfully,  John  D.  Tash. 


FLUOR  SPAR. 

[Paragraph  614.] 

B.  L.  HOOBE  &  CO.,  OF  MABION,  EY.,  WISH  FLTJOB  SFAB  MADE 
DUTIABLE  AT  THBEE  DOLLABS  FEB  TON. 

Marion,  Ky.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Botttell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  committee  has  in  contemplation  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
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we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  our  commodity,  which  is  in 
its  infancy  of  production  and  which  we  feel  should  have  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  English  first  began  shipping  their  fluor  spar  into  this  country 
in  1899,  when  less  than  1,000  tons  came  in.  In  1906  there  was  shipped 
or  rather  imported  by  the  English  41,849  lon^  tons.  This  fluor  spar 
occurs  in  England  on  the  surface,  and  they  mine  it  for  a  shilling  (25 
cents),  and  put  it  on  a  platform  at  the  railroad  for  another  shilliiig, 
whence  it  is  taken  to  the  coast  and  loaded  as  ballast.  The  nearer  the 
coast  the  cheaper  they  sell,  and  some  points  we  never  compete  with 
them.  At  Pittsburg  they  sell  as  low  as  $6.50  gross  ton,  which  would 
be  $5.80  net  tons. 

Our  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  $2.60  net  tons,  which  would  leave 
us  $3.35  a  ton  to  mine,  haul,  and  put  on  cars,  which  can  not  be  done. 
We  need  $3  a  ton  tariff  to  orotect  us  from  this  product.  With  this 
tariff  there  would  be  opened  many  mines  that  have  closed  down  be- 
cause they  lost  money,  and  a  great  many  more  men  would  be  em- 
ployed both  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Would  request  that  you  have 
this  statement  inserted  in  the  published  volumes  of  the  hearings  before 
said  committee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  L.  Moore  &  Co. 

George  P.  Egberts. 


THE  MABION  FLTJOE  SFAB  COMPANY,  HABION,  UL.,  ASKS  FOB  A 
PEOTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  FLTJOE  SPAE. 

Marion,  lUi.,  November  30 ^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  southern  Illinois,  I  write  you  concerning  a  tariff  on  crude 
fluor  spar.  Foreign  spar  is  being  shipped  here  as  ballast,  then  sold 
for  $6  to  $6.50,  long  ton,  to  the  steel  and  iron  foundries  exempt  of 
duty,  and  is  injuring  the  domestic  production  and  trade  seriously. 
This  is  entirely  unfair  to  the  producers  of  fluor  spar  in  this  country, 
and  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  imposing  of  a  good  stiff  duty  on 
foreign  stuff.  Any  information  we  can  supply  will  be  gratefully 
given. 

Yours,  trujy,  Marion  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company, 

H.  D.  NoRRis,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


OEOEOE  M.  WHITWELL,  MANAOEE  OF  THE  EOSICLAIEE  LEAD 
AND  FLTJOE  SPAE  MINES,  EOSICLAIEE,  ILL.,  ASKS  FOE  DXXTT 
OF  THEEE  DOLLAES  A  TON  ON  FLTJOE  SPAE. 

General  Offices,  411  Tenth  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.  O.,  December  2, 1908. 

The  CoMMrrTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  hearings  at  this  time  before^  your 
honorable  committee  in  the  matter  of  proposed  tariff  legislation,  it 
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is  our  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  foreim  fluor  spar  admitted  to 
this  country  entirely  free  of  duty  and  its  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
domestic  production  and  sale  of  this  material,  the  industry  in  which 
is  imdoubtedly  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  but  capable  of  large 
development  provided  it  be  given  proper  care  and  reasonable  pro- 
tection. 

Fluor-spar  properties  in  this  country  lie  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Colo- 
rado, Tennessee,  and  Arizona,  according  to  regions  now  known  con- 
taining veins.  The  largest  operations  have  been  in  southern  Illinois 
and  western  Kentucky.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  there  were  up- 
wards of  200  concerns  engaged  in  this  busmess,  there  are  now,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  only  about  three  actual  producers  of  fluor  spar, 
the  operations  of  which  are  either  at  an  actual  standstill  or  being 
conducted  without  fair  profit  on  the  investment,  this  condition  being 
entirely  due  to  the  foreign  competition  made  possible  by  its  importa- 
tion to  this  countrv  free  of  duty. 

Practically  all  of  the  foreign  spar  comes  to  the  United  States  from 
England,  where  it  exists  as  a  dump  or  waste  from  the  Derbyshire  lead 
mines,  worked  many  jrears  ago  lor  the  lead  contained  in  the  spar, 
before  the  latter  material  had  any  commercial  value.  As  far  as  can 
be  discovered  the  only  cost  of  taking  out  this  spar  is  the  cost  of 
scooping  it  up  out  of  pits  by  means  of  steam  shovels — probably  about 
a  shilling  a  ton.  The  cost  of  placing  it  on  board  vessels  is  probably 
equally  low,  and  the  material  is  then  brought  over  merely  as  ballast, 
shipped  from  the  American  port  as  gravel  at  a  special  railroad  rate, 
not  becoming  fluor  spar  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer,  by  whom 
it  is  paid  for  as  such.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  compete  with  such  a  product  when  the  home  article  must  be 
mined  sometimes  at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  400  feet,  mines  subject  to 
Government  inspection  and  the  laws  regulating  mining,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  just  how  much  imported  fluor 
spar  is  brought  into  the  United  States  each  year  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  comes.  Very  conservative  estimates  place  it  at  40,000 
tons,  and  some  estimates  run  as  high  as  120,000  tons  per  annum. 
We  would  state,  however,  to  show  the  effect  of  importations  in  recent 
years,  that  in  1901  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  sending  us 
6,388  tons,  while  the  American  production  for  the  same  year  was 
placed  at  47,190  tons.  In  1906  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom 
were  36,280  tons,  while  those  for  the  United  States  were  but  28,655 
tons.  Briefly,  this  shows  an  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
about  600  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  for  the  United 
States  of  almost  50  per  cent.  These  figures  are  from  ^'Mineral 
Industry  *'  (Vol.  XIV,  p.  199),  with  corrections  and  additions  appear- 
ing in  Volume  XV. 

Figures  can  be  furnished  at  any  time  desired  which  will  show 
comparative  costs  of  getting  the  material  to  the  plants  in  this  coim- 
try  as  between  the  home  and  foreign  producers,  no  advantage  being 
ours. 

We  have  made  this  statement  of  facts  as  brief  as  possible,  merely 
desiring  to  place  the  matter  before  your  committee,  having  same 
recorded  in  the  printed  report  of  your  hearings,  and  making  formal 
our  request  for  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  the  home  producers  of 
this  material.  We  feel  that  a  duty  of  S3  per  ton  would  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
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We  therefore  urge  the  imposition  of  a  tariflF  at  this  rate  per  ton  on 
all  foreign  fluor  spar  importations,  and  that  the  law  be  so  worded  as 
to  make  it  unlawful  to  import  fluor  spar  as  gravel  or  ballast  or  under 
any  other  name  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of 
duty. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  M.  Whctwjill, 
General  Manager  Rosiclaire  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Mines. 

John  R.  McLean,  Owner. 


C.  S.  NXnrN,  PBESIDEFT  OF  THE  KENTXTCK7  FLXJOB  SPAB  COM- 
FAITT,  ASES  FOB  FBOTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  FLTJOB  SPAB. 

Marion,  Ky.,  November  SO,  1908. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrxEE, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  In  the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  bill  I  appeal  to 
your  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  difficulties  of  the  American 
fluor-spar  interests  and  to  unpose  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $5  per  net 
ton  on  that  commodity. 

This  industry  is  of  American  origin  and  has  come  into  existence 
since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  laws. 

From  the  personal  investigation  at  the  various  localities  I  can 
assure  your  committee  that  large  deposits  of  fluor  spar  are  situated 
in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky, 
but  except  the  deposit  in  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  it  is  only  in  the 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  districts,  consisting  of  a  few  counties  on.  the 
Ohio  River  in  each  State,  are  the  mines  developed  to  a  steady  produc- 
ing basis.  With  proper  protection  in  the  way  of  tariff  duty  au  of  the 
districts  named  will  quickly  become  regular  producers  of  fluor  spar, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  unless  such  protection  is 
accorded  the  production  even  from  the  Kentucky-Ilhnois  district 
must  cease.  It  has  already  decreased  from  47,170  tons  in  1902  to 
28,655  tons  in  1906,  and  in  1907-8  the  production  from  that  district 
does  not  exceed  15,000  tons  annually.  From  the  Kentucky  part  of 
it,  from  where  I  am  alone  interested,  the  production  in  1907  was 
7,000  tons,  and  m  1908  it  will  not  exceed  6^0  tons. 

The  imported  fluor  spar  comes  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  but  nearly  all  of  it,  in  fact,  comes  from  Derbyshire  and  Dur- 
ham in  England,  where  lead-mining  operations  were  prosecuted  for 
centuries.  The  lead  was  separated  from  the  fluor  spar,  with  which 
it  was  associated;  the  lead  was  sold  and  the  fluor  spar  rejected  and 
thrown  into  waste  dumps  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons. 
About  twenty  years  ago  these  mines  were  abandoned  because  the 
lead  ore  was  exhausted  and  the  fluor  spar  not  then  known  to  be  of 
value. 

Since  the  creation  of  an  American  demand  for  fluor  spar  and  the 
development  of  domestic  mines  to  supply  it,  these  old  waste  dumps 
of  fluor  spar  in  England  have  been  leased  by  a  British  corporation 
upon  a  shilUng  per  ton  royalty,  and  there  bemg  no  American  import 
duty  on  it,  and  as  ocean  vessels  are  glad  to  carry  it  as  ballast,  so 
for  a  mere  nominal  freight  charge,  in  no  case  exceeding  6s.  per  long 
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ton,  it  is  heins^  literally  redumped  onto  the  American  market  at 
prices  absolutely  ruinous  to  American  miners. 

Every  pouna  of  American  fluor  spar  must  be  mined,  separated, 
and  cleaned  and  American  labor  be  paid  for  the  work,  wnile  the 
English  article  was  mined  many  years  ago  and  the  expense  and 
profits  incident  to  it,  paid  from  the  lead  ore  associated  with  it. 

It  is  being  freely  sold  in  the  Pittsburg  district  at  $6.50  the  long 
ton,  or  the  equivalent  of  $5.80  per  short  ton,  the  latter  being  the 
basis  of  all  American  quotations.  As  the  best  developed  American 
mines  in  order  to  pay  daily  running  expenses  alone  must  receive 
from  $4  to  $5  per  snort  ton  f .  o.  b.  mines  for  crude  fluor  spar,  and 
with  a  railroad  freight  charge  of  $2.50  per  ton  for  spar  shipped  to 
the  Pittsburg  district,  it  is  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  importers  in  that  district,  or  in  fact 
in  Chicago,  or  any  district  east  of  Chicago. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  collect  anything  like  accurate  data  as  to 
the  amount  of  fluor  spar  imported  because  the  customs  oflBcials  do 
not  keep  a  complete  record  of  it  and  for  the  further  reason  that  some 
of  the  shipments  are  concealed  by  being  billed  under  some  such 
dubious  title  as  "Gravel.''  The  obvious  purpose  of  the  use  of  this 
deceptive  title  is  to  make  difficult  the  very  effort  we  now  have  in 
hana  of  having  a  duty  imposed,  and  also  to  enable  some  railroads  to 
avoid  certain  freight  classifications. 

However,  since  under  normal  trade  conditions  American  fluor  spar 
consumption  annually  is  not  less  than  150,000  tons,  and  as  the  domes- 
tic production  has  never  been  so  much  as  50,000  tons,  there  is  certainly 
an  importation  of  100,000  tons  annually. 

At  all  events  since  the  imported  fluor  spar  costs  nothing  to  mine, 
and  is  being  offered  at  such  aosurdly  low  prices,  the  amount  imported 
is  of  sufficient  Quantity  to  practically  drive  American  miners  out  of 
the  business.  rubUsned  statistics  from  the  Kentucky  geological 
survey  show  that  three  or  four  years  ago  there  were  in  the  Kentucky- 
Illinois  district  approximately  150  operating  companies  mining  and 
developing  fluor  spar  deposits,  while  during  the  year  1907  the  number 
of  companies  in  tne  entire  district  actually  working  did  not  exceed 
12,  and  in  1908  there  are  not  one-half  dozen. 

If  adequate  protection  is  given  there  is  no  question  of  the  abiUty  of 
the  Kentucky-Illinois  district  alone  to  produce  for  several  decades 
fluor  spar  equal  to  any  probable  American  demand.  Investigations 
made  oy  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  bj  the  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  state  surveys,  as  well  as  by  many  individuals,  mining 
engineers,  abundantly  establish  this  claim. 

A  report  made  to  my  company  in  September,  1907,  by  the  European 
representative  of  an  American  railway  company  shows  on  a  basis  of 
present  shipments  from  the  Derbyshire  district  alone  it  will  require 
ten  years  to  remove  the  waste  dumps  of  fluor  spar  there,  while  in 
Durham,  from  which  practically  no  shipments  have  yet  been  made, 
the  waste  dumps  are  equally  as  large  as  in  Derbyshire. 

Such  a  small  number  of  pounds  of  fluor  spar  is  required  per  ton  of 
output  in  the  manufacturing  processes  where  it  is  used  that  if  fluor 
spar  should  cost  the  consumer  three  or  four  times  the  amount  he  now 
pays  for  it,  he  still  could  not  detect  the  expense  item  in  his  cost  sheet. 

To  me  it  seems  here  is  an  opportunity  to  afford  a  necessary  relief 
to  a  struggling  industry  and  bring  to  the  Government  a  revenue  from  a 
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new  source  without  at  the  same  time  inflicting  a  hardship  upon  any- 
other  American  interests. 

I  am  prepared  to  reinforce  this  appeal  by  irrefutable  data  at  any 
time  your  committee  may  think  proper  to  consider  it. 

C.  S.  NUNN, 

President  Kentucky  Fluor  Spar  Company. 


HON.  JOHH  W.  LANGLEY,  M.  C,  FUES  lETTEE  OF  THE  CAVE-IH- 
BOCK  MININa  AND  MILLINO  COHFAHT. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  23^  1908. 
Mr.  George  W.  Whitwell, 

P.  0.  Drawer  817,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitwell  :  At  the  request  of  Messrs.  R,  L.  Moore  &  Co., 
of  Marion,  Ky.,  whose  letter  reached  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  following 
a  conference  last  evening  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel  with  your  Captain 
Thomas,  we  are  addressing  you  in  the  matter  of  fluor-spar  produc- 
tion, which  we  are  informed  you  propose  to  take  up  with  the  Waj^ 
and  Means  Committee,  to  the  end  that  a  tariff  be  obtained  on  the  im- 
ported article.  In  these  days  of  protective  tariffs  we  feel  that  the 
industry  of  native  fluor  spar  deserves  some  sort  of  protection  at  the 
hands  of  our  Government. 

The  writer  is  not  a  believer  in  "  protection  "  and  has  always  favored 
"  free  trade."  The  conditions  attaching  to  the  import  of  fluor  spar 
are  peculiar,  in  that  the  spar  which  comes  to  this  country  (now  chiefly 
from  England,  but  formerly  both  from  England  and  Germany)  rep- 
resents a  vast  tonnage,  which  accumulated  on  the  dumps  of  Derby- 
shire and  Freiburg  districts  while  the  uses  of  spar  were  unknown. 

We  understand  that  certain  American  spar  consumers  contracted 
for  this  spar  at  ridiculously  low  prices  ana  that  these  interests  now 
bring  this  spar  to  our  shores  as  ballast,  free  from  any  import  duty, 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  railroads  haul  the  spar,  billed  and  rated  as 
"  crushed  rock  "  or  as  "  gravel,"  from  eastern  and  southern  ports  to 
the  large  consumers  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  southeastern  Indiana  and  southwestern  Ken- 
tucky producers  of  spar  can  get. 

Indeed  we  are  informed  that  spar  is  railroaded  through  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
the  rate  which  prevails  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  all  probability,  much  of  the  last-named  freight  passes  through 
Evansville  to  Cleveland,  on  its  way  from  New  Orleans.  The  coun- 
ties of  southeastern  Illinois  and  of  southwestern  Kentucky,  which 
largely  represent  the  spar  beds  of  the  United  States,  deserve  such 
protection  from  the  Government  as  is  permissible  in  the  premises, 
since  this  section  of  the  country  is  otherwise  exceedingly  poor  and 
its  mineral  is  about  all  that  it  has. 

Our  company  owns  and  operates  a  mill,  which  handles  200  tons 
of  ore  per  each  ten  hours  run.  This  is  the  second  mill  which  we 
have  erected,  the  first  one  (possessing  but  one-half  the  capacity) 
having  been  destroyed  Iw  fire. 

The  spar  section  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois  has  no  convenient  rail- 
road, as  you  are  aware,  and  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ohio,  for 
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river  transportation,  is  much  inconvenienced,  on  account  of  the  inde- 
pendability  of  this  stream — at  flood  sta^e  a  part  of  the  season  and 
dry  the  other  part.  If  this  section  of  the  country  is  to  develop  its 
natural  resources,  some  protection  is  essential  while  the  spar  indus- 
try, in  its  infancy,  is  struggling  for  existence.  Trusting  that  those 
to  whom  this  proposition  is  submitted  will  recognize  the  virtue  of 
our  claim,  while  placing  ourselves  at  your  and  their  disposal  to 
humbly  perform  our  part,  we  are, 
Smcerely, 

The  Cave-In-Rock  Mining  and  Millino  Co., 

Leon  L.  Solomon,  President. 


HON.  J.  W.  LANOLET,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEBS  FBOM  VABIOTJS 
KENTTTCET  FLTJOB  SFAB  MININO  COMPANIES. 

Decembeb  24,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee when  framing  the  forthcoming  tariff  bill,  the  following  letters 
from  parties  in  my^tate  engaged  in  the  mining  of  fluor  spar.  The 
facts  disclosed  by  these  letters  constitute,  in  my  judgment,  a  typical 
illustration  of  tne  wisdom  and  necessity  of  protecting  our  mfant 
industry.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  committee  with  any 
additional  data  it  may  desire  regarding  this  industry.  I  hope  the 
duty  will  be  fixed  at  $5  a  ton,  net,  as  that  rate  appears  to  be  nec- 
essary to  afford  proper  protection  for  our  citizens  wno  are  engaged  in 
this  business. 

Very  respectfully,  Jno.  W.  Langley. 


Mabion,  Ky.,  November  30,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Langley, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  in  contemplation  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  We  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  our  commodity,  which  is  in  its  infancy  of 
production  and  which  we  feel  should  have  your  consideration.  The 
English  first  began  shipping  their  fluor  spar  to  tliis  country  in  1899, 
when  less  than  1,000  tons  came  in;  in  1906  there  were  41,849  tons 
shipped  into  this  country  from  England.  Their  spar  is  loaded  on  ships 
as  Dallast  and  delivered  Tree.  Our  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  $2 .  50  net 
ton,  and  average  distance  to  railroad  would  cost  $1 .  Counting  mining, 
machinery,  and  interest  on  our  money,  we  can  not  compete  witn 
this  foreign  spar  and  come  out  even.  A  good  many  mines  are  closed 
down  because  they  were  losing  money.  A  reasonable  tariff  would 
enable  us  to  employ  at  least  four  times  as  many  men  as  we  do  now. 
Truly,  yours, 

Albany  Mining  and  Investment  Co., 
W.  L.  Vera,  Manager. 
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Princeton,  Ky.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Lanoley,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  being  considered,  we  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  infant  industry — namely,  fluor  spar — of  which 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  United  States  to  supply  all  de- 
mands. This  ore  is  mined  in  England  at  pauper  wages  ana  delivered 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  long  ton,  for  $6.50  per  ton.  We  can  not  compete 
with  this  imless  we  pay  American  labor  pauper  wages,  and  this  we 
object  to  doing,  as  we  think  American  labor  should  be  paid  living 
wages,  and  to  enable  us  to  do  this  we  only  ask  for  a  duty  of  $1  per 
net  ton  on  the  imported  fluor  spar.  We  can  employ  double  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  pay  them  satisfactory  wages  if  you  will  use  your  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  an  import  duty,  and  thereby  help  an  infant 
industry  and  help  American  labor. 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  H.  B.  Haase, 

Marion,  Ky.,  December  7,  1908. 
John  W.  Langley,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  should  have  liked  to  have  written  you  when  the 
neighboring  mines  did  so,  in  order  that  you  could  incorporate  this 
letter  with  the  rest,  but  the  writer  was  out  of  the  city.  We  feel  that 
this  movement  for  a  tariff  on  spar  is  not  only  necessary  to  encourage 
mining  in  this  district,  and  essential  to  insure  a  modest  profit,  but  is 
just  to  the  American  people. 

This  year  there  has  been  shipped  to  this  coimtry  60,000  tons  of 
fluor  spar,  all  of  which  after  havmg  come  hundreds  of  miles,  is  sold 
in  Pittsburg  at  such  a  price  as  to  render  us  unable  to  compete  with  it. 

There  is  enough  spar  in  southern  Illinois  and  western  Kentucky  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  this  country  for  years.  There  are  men  holding 
leases  on  properties,  with  money  ready  and  willing  to  invest  same 
as  soon  as  the  demand  becomes  so  great  that  the  price  necessarily 
rises  or  a  tariff  protection  is  put  on  it  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  at  least 
sell  our  product  in  the  East,  where  the  greatest  demand  lies. 

England  mines  spar  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  then  ships  it  three 
thousand  miles  ana  cuts  the  price  of  spar  in  the  district  where  lies 
the  heart  of  demand;  not  only  does  she  carry  off  $348,000,  approxi- 
mately, but  prevents  us  making  a  good  deal,  and  causes  great  losses 
of  capital,  because  we  can't  sell  spar  at  the  price  they  set. 

Kentucky  stands  forty-sixth  on  the  list,  reckoned  from  the  illit/- 
eracy  of  the  native  white  voters,  and  this  district  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  ignorant;  therefore  an  influx  of  capital,  encouraged  bv  a 
tariff,  would  do  more  toward  educating  this  end  of  the  State  than 
most  anytliing  that  could  be  done,  and  certainly  these  men  need 
employment,  as  they  have  demonstrated  that  fact  by  the  time  they 
have  spent  in  night  riding. 

A  tariff  of  S3  per  net  ton  is  essential;  $5  would  encourage  investors 
and  open  up  the  district. 

Any  assistance  we  can  be  to  you,  we  would  consider  it  an  honor 
to  have  you  call  upon  us. 
1  ours,  very  truly, 

Sunny  Brook  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Co., 
Per  Chester  II.  Norton, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
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38  Park  Row,  New  York, 

December  23^  1908. 
To  THE  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  American  fluor-spar  industry  of  this  country 
earnestly  desires  calling  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  duty  on 
fluor  spar. 

Fluor  spar  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  found  in  practically  in- 
exhaustible quantities  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in  Ten- 
nessee, Colorado,  and  Arizona.  Were  the  English  spar  mined  in  the 
r^ular  way,  there  might  be  a  chance  for  the  American  mines  to  com- 
pete, but  in  England,  so  we  are  informed,  many  years  ago  they 
mined  fluor  spar  for  the  lead  it  contained,  and  at  that  time,  having 
no  use  for  the  spar,  it  was  dumped  on  the  ground,  and  has  remained 
there  all  these  years  until  a  very  shrewd  iron  merchant,  finding  a 
large  demand  for  fluor  spar  in  this  country,  purchased  these  old 
dumps  and  has  been  shipping  in  very  large  quantities  for  many  years. 

We  are  informed  this  spar  can  be  put  on  board  the  cars  at  the 
mines,  including  a  royalty  of  25  cents  per  ton,  for  about  60  cents  per 
long  ton;  the  freight  to  Liverpool  by  rail  and  to  Philadelphia  by 
steamer  and  from  there  to  Pittsburg  by  rail  is  $3.55  per  long  ton, 
which  makes  it  cost  the  English  owners  $4.16  per  long  ton  in  Ktts- 
burg,  which  is  the  largest  consumer  of  fluor  spar  in  this  country. 
And  it  is  such  competition  as  this  that  the  American  mines  have  to 
compete  with,  yet  so  far  as  we  know  no  American  mines  have  yet  pro- 
duced its  spar  for  less  than  $5  per  ton,  and  generally  more  often  $6 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mines. 

There  is  spar  enough  in  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  fluor-spar  dis- 
trict to  supply  the  world,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  geologists,  for 
fifty  years.  Our  company  has  a  well-developed  mine,  a  large  mill, 
necessary  buildings  for  workmen,  etc. ;  in  fact,  an  investment  of  up- 
ward of  $400,000;  has  been  established  six  years,  and  yet  has  lost 
money  every  year  it  has  operated.  So  far  as  we  know  this  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  owners  of  mines  in  the  district,  and  whereas 
there  nas  been  scores  of  mines  opened,  mills  erected,  etc.,  in  the  dis- 
trict, all  are  now  closed  down  but  three,  and  these  only  have  been 
kept  running  because  the  owners  were  men  of  large  means,  and  have 
held  on  hoping  for  better  prices.  And  unless  their  hopes  are  real- 
ized soon  they,  too,  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down  their  mines  and 
abandon  their  property. 

English  gravel  fluor  spar  has  recently  been  sold  delivered  in  Pitts- 
burg at  $6  per  long  ton,  which  is  equal  to  $5.29  per  short  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

The  industry  is  one,  we  suggest,  that  is  worthy  of  your  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  a  representative  of  our  company  will  gladly  ap- 
pear before  you  at  any  time  to  give  you  any  additional  information 
on  the  subject 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Fairview  Fluor-Spar  and  Lead  Company, 
By  John  Mulhomjind,  President. 
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GBAPHITE  OB  PLUMBAGO. 

[Paragraph  643.] 

THE  AHSELMA  QaAPHITE  COHFANT,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITY,  ASKS 
THAT  A  PKOTECTIVE  DUTY  BE  PLACED  UPON  OBAPHTTE. 

New  York  City,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  ok  Ways  and  Means, 

^Va8hington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Graphite  is  the  metal  of  which  crucibles,  retorts, 
foundry  facings,  stove  polish,  and  pipe-joint  compounds  are  made. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  indestructible  and  fire- 
proof  paints.  It  is  the  finest  lubricant  for  machinery  known.  It  is 
used  as  a  polishing  material  in  electrotyping  work.  The  demand  for 
it  in  the  electrical  business  is  great  and  increasing.  A  complete 
enumeration  of  all  its  uses  can  not  be  attempted.  It  is  a  metal  of 
^reat  heat-resisting  qualities.  It  is  impervious  to  rust  or  corroding 
influences.  Acids  have  no  effect  upon  it  It  is  practically  inde- 
structible. It  is  formed  from  carbon,  and  its  value  in  the  commercial 
world  depends  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  it  carries. 

Graphite  is  a  metal  of  great  importance  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  modern  times.  It  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  the 
material  from  which  lead  pencils  are  made ;  hence  its  name,  ^^  graph- 
ite."  It  was  formerly  known  as  "  plumba^,"  "  black  lead,**  etc. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  kinds  of  ^aphite — amorphous, 
flake,  and  chip.  Amorphous  graphite  is  graphite  in  its  noncrystal- 
lized  form.  Flake  and  chip  graphite  is  the  crystallized  form  of  the 
metal. 

Amorphous  CTaphite  is  found  in  Mexico,  Siberia,  England,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  An  inferior  grade  is  found  in  Grermany  and 
is  known  as  "  German  black  lead."  It  is  frequently  used  by  manu- 
facturers to  adulterate  the  American  product  Flake  graphite  is 
known  in  Europe  as  "American  graphite."  Chip  graphite  is  known 
as  "  Ceylon  graphite." 

American  or  flake  graphite  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  foreign 
product.  As  a  lubricant  and  for  some  other  purposes  it  is  greauy 
superior. 

The  world's  product  of  ^aphite  amounts  annually  to  approxi- 
mately 100,000  tons.  Of  this  amount,  this  country  consumes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  36,000  tons.  Of  this  amount,  only  about  3,000  tons 
are  mined  in  the  United  States. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  The  price 
of  Ceylon  graphite  governs  the  American  market  Foreign  graphite 
is  admitted  into  this  country  free  from  dutjr. 

The  graphite  industry  in  this  country^  is  in  its  infancy.  Great 
improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  methods  of  mining 
and  refining  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  sunk 
in  experiments  and  in  attempting  to  mine  and  market  American 
graphite  in  face  of  the  strong  foreign  competition. 

There  are  immense  deposits  in  Ceylon.  Labor  can  be  obtained  to 
operate  the  Ceylon  mines  at  the  rate  of  15  to  30  cents  per  capita  per 
day.    This  fact  enables  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  supply  the  world 
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with  graphite  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American  product.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  quality  or  quantity  of  American  graphite,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  cost  of  production  viewed  from  the  labor  standpoint. 

While  there  are  many  deposits  of  graphite  in  this  country,  there 
are  only  three  districts  where  the  mining  of  graphite  has  been  ex- 
tensively or  successfully  carried  on.  These  are  the  Ticonderoga  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  Chester  County  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama.  In  all  these  localities  a  fine  grade 
of  American  or  flake  graphite  is  found. 

The  deposit  that  has  been  most  effectively  operated  so  far  is  in 
the  Ticonderoga  section.  It  is  a  low-grade  ore  proposition  yielding 
from  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  graphite  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

The  principal  mine  in  Alabama  is  the  one  operated  by  the  Allen 
Graphite  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  deposit  is  found  in  Chester  County,  about  36 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  probably  the  best  and  richest  deposit 
in  the  United  States. 

Graphite  is  also  found  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  probably  in  some 
oiheT  States. 

Few  mines  in  the  United  States  have  so  far  been  profitable  for 
reasons  above  stated,  and  because  the  foreign  trade  has  heretofore  so 
completely  monopolized  the  market. 

Recently,  however,  the  discovery  of  new  and  extensive  deposits  of 
the  metal  and  the  invention  and  application  of  new  and  improved 
processes  have  greatly  encouraged  those  interested  in  the  American 
graphite  industry. 

American  manufacturers  of  crucibles  and  other  articles  are  begin- 
ing  to  realize  the  value  and  superiority  of  the  American  over  the 
foreign  product. 

By  actual  demonstration  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  cru- 
cibles made  of  American  graphite  are  better  and  nave  greater  heat- 
resisting  qualities  than  those  made  from  the  Ceylon  product. 

A  protective  tariff  would  greatly  aid  and  stimulate  the  fi^raphite 
mining  and  milling  industry.  Increased  production  woula  follow. 
Capital  seeking  investment  would  be  given  confidence.  Mines  that  are 
now  idle  would  be  opened,  and  idle  mills  would  be  converted  into 
hives  of  industry. 

A  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  is  not  asked  or  desired  by  the 
miners  and  refiners  of  American  graphite. 

A  tariff  amounting  to  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  would  give  the  in- 
dustry the  necessary  stimulus,  would  not  be  burdensome  or  unfair  to 
American  consumers,  and  would  not  interfere,  to  any  great  extent, 
with  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  the  foreign  product  is 
concerned. 

The  graphite  deposits  in  the  United  States  are  suflScient  to  supply 
the  demands  of  this  country,  and  also  to  enter  into  the  world's  mar- 
kets as  a  competitor  with  foreign  graphite. 

It  seems  strange  that  no  tariff  has  been  heretofore  placed  on 
graphite.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  graphite 
deposits  in  the  United  States  are  not  suflSciently  extensive  to  warrant 
the  protection  that  is  usually  accorded  to  intant  industries.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  this  wrong  impression  will  be  corrected,  and 
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that  American  grai)hite  will  be  given  a  reasonable  protection,  and 
that  the  industry  will  thereby  be  placed  upon  a  secure  footing  and 
take  rank  among  the  leading  enterprises  of  the  country. 

We  only  ask  a  square  deal.  We  come  as  applicants  for  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  American  policy  of  protection  that  has  built  up  so 
many  great  and  powerful  American  industries. 

A  reasonable  tariff  on  foreign  graphite  would  yield  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Government,  as  it  can  not  be  hopea  that  the  foreign 
product  can  be  entirely  replaced  by  American  graphite  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Ultimately,  however,  America  must  come  into  supremacy  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  endeavor.  American  graphite  men  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  American  graphite  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  commodities  to  be  carried  by  American  ships  under  the 
American  flag  upon  every  sea  and  distributed  throughout  every  land 
on  the  broad  surface  of  the  globe. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwabd  Owinqs  Townb, 
Treasurer  Anselma  Graphite  Co. 


THE  IHFEBIAL  OKAPHITE  COHFANT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
ASHS  PBOTECTION  FBOM  COOLT  LABOK. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  December  2^  290S. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  you  a  few  pertinent  and  pointed  reasons 
why  the  graphite  industry  m  the  United  States  not  only  should  be 
but  must  be  protected  by  the  imposing  of  a  duty  on  importations 
of  this  product.  The  words  "  must  be ''  appear  impertinent  to  you, 
but  it  must  be  if  the  American  miners  of  graphite  continue  in  busi- 
ness. The  imported  article  is  mined  altogether  by  cooly  labor  in 
Ceylon  and  Indian  labor  in  Mexico.  There  are  three  or  four  good 
fields  for  mining  this  material  in  this  country,  and  there  has  oeen 
$12,000,000  lost  by  failures  in  these  fields  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  altogether  caused  by  the  American  producers'  inability 
to  compete  with  cooly  labor. 

I  am  president  of  a  $1,000,000  corporation,  just  starting  in.  We 
have  expended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  mills  and  mines 
and  we  will  employ  a  considerable  number  of  men,  but  we  are  finding 
out  the  moment  we  American  miners  endanger  the  business  of  one 
or  two  of  the  large  concerns  of  the  country  who  own  mines  in  Mexico 
and  Ceylon  that  the  market  is  flooded  in  our  section  with  the  cheaper 
produced  article.  The  protection  asked  for  by  myself  for  my  companj 
and  all  of  the  miners  of  American  graphite  must  be  granted  for  this 
industry  to  continue,  and  if  it  is  granted  it  means  a  large  increase  in 
the  home  production.  Our  company  alone  is  willing  to  spend  an 
additional  $1,000,000,  were  we  assured  that  our  money  was  not  spent 
in  vain. 

We  should  be  glad  to  present  facts,  indisputable  facts  and  fiigures, 
to  your  committee  at  any  time  suitable  to  you. 
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I  trust  you  will  appreciate  that  we  are  not  begging  favors,  but 
simply  asking  justice,  for  protected  we  win  and  unprotected  we  fail. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Imperial  Graphite  Co., 
T.  D.  Just,  President. 


THE  CHESTEE  OSAPHITE  COMPANY,  OF  CHESTER  SPKINGS,  FA., 
ASKS  FEOTECTION  FOE  GEAFHITE. 

Chester  Sfbings,  Pa,,  December  7, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  importance  to  the  American  graphite  industry  of  an  import  duty 
on  that  mineral. 

This  country  has  large  deposits  of  graphite,  both  of  the  crystalline 
and  the  amorphous  varieties,  which  as  yet  have  been  only  partially 
developed,  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  profit  attending  its  min- 
ing and  refining. 

AJthough  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the 
attempt  to  develop  the  industry,  its  various  enterprises  have  in  tlie 
main  oeen  unsuccessful.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been,  first,  the  high 
cost  of  production,  and,  second,  the  low  price  received  for  the  product. 

In  the  United  States  the  more  valuable  or  crystalline  form  of 
graphite  occurs  associated  with  much  rock  matrix  or  gangue,  and  the 
l>ercentage  of  graphite  as  a  rule  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent.  This 
means  that  a  large  tonnage  of  ore  must  be  handled  to  obtain  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  graphite. 

Furthermore,  the  methods  of  washing^,  concentrating,  and  refining 
calls  for  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery,  and  also  high  skill  in 
its  operation. 

Under  these  conditions  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
pure  graphite  flake  varies  from  3  to  6  cents. 

American  flake  graphite  finds  its  greatest  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,  stove  polish,  and  foundry  facings,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses it  comes  into  competition  with  Ceylon  graphite,  which  often 
sells  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  m  this  country.  The 
Ceylon  mines  are  worked  by  native  laborers,  who  receive  from  10  to 
25  cents  a  day.  Their  ores  are  so  high  in  carbon  that  they  only  re- 
quire screening  and  hand  sorting  to  put  them  into  marketable  form. 

It  is  quite  liKcly,  however,  that  if  the  American  graphite  industry, 
which  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  could  be  given  a  fair  degree  of  protec- 
tion, the  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  equipment  would  soon 
enable  us  to  produce  graphite  as  cheaply  as  is  now  done  with  the  low- 
priced  labor  and  primitive  methods  of  the  Ceylon  miners.  But  to 
accomplish  this  end  calls  for  further  experimentation  as  to  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  separation  and  the  investment 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  improved  labor-saving  appliances.  If 
your  committee  will  recall  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  iron 
and  steel  and  other  metallurgical  industries  in  this  country  you  will 
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find  that  our  eventual  ability  to  compete  with  the  world  has  become 
possible  under  the  protective  tariff  granted  to  a  struggling  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  hope  or  encouragement  for  a  sat- 
isfactory development  of  the  graphite  industry  under  prevailing 
competitive  conditions.  Some  13,000  to  14,000  tons  of  Ceylon  graph- 
ite are  imported  into  this  country  annually,  while  the  United  States' 
production  is  less  than  3,000  tons.  The  average  price  received  for 
the  home  product  was  4.2  cents  a  pound. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  selling  price  is  so  near 
the  cost  of  the  production  that  under  the  best  conditions  the  profit 
is  very  small,  and  under  those  less  favorable  nothing. 

Another  cause  of  grievance  is  the  competition  of  our  home  product 
with  the  cheaper  German,  Italian,  and  Mexican  graphites. 

These  sell  in  our  own  markets  at  from  1  to  1.5  cents  a  pound,  and 
while  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  coarser  flake  they 
do  with  our  different  grades  of  powder,  which  are  invariable  products 
of  the  milling  process  and  which  are  now  sold  at  unremunerative 
prices  because  of  this  ruinous  competition. 

We  feel  that  an  import  duty  on  all  grades  of  raw  and  refined 
graphite  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  woulagive  us  the  necessary  pro- 
tection, without  being  prohibitive  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
graphites  when  necessary. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Canada,  which  is  a  considerable  producer  of  ^aphite,  has  that  in- 
dustry protected  by  a  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem  import  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  D.  Chester, 
Trenmrer  and  General  Manager. 


THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CKUCIBLE  CO.,  TEBSET  CITY,  N.  J.,  OPPOSES 
PLACING  DUTY  ON  CEYLON  PLTTMBACK). 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  7, 1909, 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  relation  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  graphite,  we  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  opinions  of  those  who 
occupy  the  peculiar  position  of  both  miners  and  importers  of  tJiis 
article.  The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  were  the  original 
manufacturers  of  crucibles  in  the  United  States,  and  from  that 
beginning  have  branched  out  until  at  the  present  time  they  cover 
the  entire  graphite  field,  both  in  mining,  importing,  and  manufac- 
turing graphite  in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
arts,  so  that  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  pve  very  correct 
information  on  the  subject  at  issue. 

Before  going  further  we  desire  to  correct  the  statement  of  one  of 
your  petitioners,  as  it  appears  in  the  report  of  hearings  issued  De- 
cember 7,  1908,  to  the  effect  that  graphite  is  a  metal;  graphite  being 
entirely  composed  of  the  element  carbon  is,  of  course,  nonmetallic, 
and  we  make  this  correction,  lest  the  error  might  lead  some  to  classify 
this  with  purely  metallurgical  industries.     A  classification  of  the 
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kinds  of  graphite,  amorphous,  flake,  and  chip,  as  put  forth  by  another 
petitioner  is  not  exactly  correct.  Graphite  occurs  naturally  in  two 
forms,  crystalline  and  noncrystalline  or  amorphous,  and,  in  addition, 
the  crystalline  graphite  occurs  in  various  forms  of  crystallization, 
the  flake  or  thin  laminae,  columnar  or  needle-like,  similar  to  the  crys- 
tallization of  asbestos,  and  irregularly  prismatic. 

The  production  of  the  amorphous  form  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  nothing,  although  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  the  production  of  the  United  States  in  1907  is  given 
at  26,000  tons.  This  refers  to  such  materials  as  are  mined  and 
converted  into  the  low-grade  foundry  facings,  and  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  coal  and  graphite.  The  amorphous 
graphites  such  as  are  found  in  Mexico  and  in  the  central  European 
countries  are  practically  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Graphite  as  it  is  found  in  Ceylon  occurs  in  the  different  forms  of 
crystals  previously  mentioned,  but  the  flake  and  needle-like  forms 
are  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  negligible  in  use.  No  attempt 
is  ever  made  to  separate  these  forms  from  the  much  larger  portion 
of  the  graphite,  which  takes  an  approximately  granular  form  on 
pulverization. 

Graphite  occurs  in  fissure  veins,  for  the  most  part  very  small,  but 
at  times  swelling  out  so  that  masses  weighing  several  hundred  pounds 
have  been  found.  No  milling  is  resorted  to  in  preparing  plumbago 
(the  actual  trade  name  for  graphite  from  Ceylon)  for  the  market. 
Whatever  grading  there  is,  is  the  result  of  selection  by  hand  picking 
only. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^^aphite  as  it  is  mined  in  the  United  States 
is  what  we  call  a  dissemmated  variety,  and  is  invariably  in  a  thin 
laminated  or  flake  form.  In  order  to  separate  this  form  of  graphite 
from  the  gangue,  or  containing  material,  milling  operations  are,  of 
course,  necessary. 

In  our  own  mine  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  which  we  have  operated 
for  a  matter  of  over  twenty  years,  the  graphite  is  contained  in  a  hard 
rock  similar  to  granite,  and  the  small  flakes  of  ^aphite  occupy  the 
same  relation  to  the  rock  as  the  particles  of  mica  do  in  ordmary 
granite.  The  rock  is  reduced  in  size  to  fine  sand  and  the  flakes  of 
graphite  are  then  separated.  The  ore  is  lean,  in  that  not  more  than 
5  or  6  per  cent  of  marketable  graphite  is  extracted. 

In  the  Chester  County  fields  in  Pennsylvania  the  formation  is 
sometimes  the  same,  but  usually  the  rock  is  decomposed,  so  that  the 
separation  of  the  graphite  is  more  simple,  as  the  crushing  of  the  ore 
is  eliminated. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  graphite  in  the  Alabama  field  occurs 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  our  own  mine  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
process  of  milling  is  much  the  same. 

In  Canada,  where  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
desultory  way  for  a  number  or  years,  the  graphite  is  found  both  in 
the  disseminated  form  and  in  the  fissure  veins  as  in  Ceylon. 

The  experience  there  has  been  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  work  the 
fissure  vems,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  extremely  uncertain  as  to 
size  and  continuity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  containing  the 
disseminated  CTaphite,  while  low  in  graphite  are  often  very  thick  and 
extensive,  and  furnish  a  dependable  basis  for  a  commercial  venture. 
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We  have  had  similar  experience.  Before  opening  our  present 
mine  we  operated  another  for  many  years  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Graphite  Company. 

In  this  mine  the  graphite  occurred  in  fissures  from  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  to  4  or  5  feet  in  width,  the  enlargements  of  the  veins  beins 
separated  by  considerable  distances,  a  condition  which  prevents 
successful  operation.  The  only  way  anything  could  be  got  out  of  it 
was  by  allowing  workmen  to  work  m  the  mine  at  their  own  risk  and 
expense,  buying  their  findings  at  a  sjyecified  rate.  This  is  the  method 
largely  followed  at  the  present  time  in  Ceylon. 

Of  the  total  output  of  crystalline  graphite  in  this  country  for  the 
past  few  years  this  company  have  produced  more  than  60  per  cent,  so 
that  of  an  annual  average  of  5,000,000  pounds  our  own  mine  has 
furnished  more  than  3,000,000  pounds.  This  3,000,000  pounds  is 
divided,  of  course,  between  the  higher  and  lower  grades,  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  being  m  the  form  of  large  flakes,  which 
is  the  variety  almost  invariably  used  for  lubricating  purposes,  and  is 
the  form  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Just,  and  Mr. 
Towne  in  report  referred  to  previously. 

We  wish  to  say  that  while  we  are  very  large  manufacturers  of 
plumbago  crucibles  that  we  do  not  use  any  of  this  flake  form  in  our 
crucibles,  as  the  results  of  our  experiments  have  satisfied  us  that  this 
form  is  not  nearly  as  suitable  as  the  more  granular  and  massive  form 
as  it  comes  from  Ceylon.  We  wish  to  make  clear  this  point,  that 
while  we  can  produce  the  flake  graphite  at  prices  which  are  competi- 
tive with  the  average  price  of  the  Ceylon  graphite,  we  have  found  it 
inadvisable  to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

The  importation  of  Ceylon  graphite  has  averaged  for  the  last  ten 
or  eleven  years  about  14,000  or  15,000  tons,  and  or  this  amount  about 
70  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  The  average 
price  of  all  grades  of  plumbago  as  imported  from  Ceylon  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  almost  7  cents  per  pound.  The  average  price  of  those 
grades  of  Ceylon  plumbago  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  at 
the  present  time  is  more  tnan  9  cents  per  pound,  and  these  averages 
are  not  far  from  the  averages  for  the  past  ten  years.  Mr.  Chester,  in 
his  letter,  says  that  the  average  price  received  for  the  home  product  is 
4.2  cents  per  pound,  showing  clearly  that  the  average  price  of  Ceylon 
plumbago  is  invariably  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  Ameri- 
can product.  At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  Ceylon  lump  plumbago 
carrying  00  per  cent  carbon  is  about  lOJ  cents.  We  ourselves  have 
had  during  the  past  sixty  days  offers  of  carload  lots  of  American 
flake  graphite  of  an  equal  purity  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

Basing  conclusions  in  the  above  statements  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  production  of  flake  graphite  in  the  United  States  suffers  because 
of  the  competition  of  the  Ceylon  product. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to. 
Mr.  Towne  asks  or  says  that  he  thinks  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound 
should  be  laid.  In  a  crucible  having  a  capacity  of  100  pounds  of  steel 
there  is  approximately  21  pounds  of  plumbago;  an  increase  of  3  cents 
per  pound  would  make  an  increase  of  63  cents  in  the  actual  cost  of 
this  crucible  to  the  manufacturer,  and,  of  course,  would  be  more  to 
the  consumer.  The  average  production  of  crucible  steel  per  crucible 
heat  is  about  100  pounds,  and  as  five  crucibles  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  1  ton  of  metal,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
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of  3  cents  per  pound  on  plumbago  would  increase  the  price  of  the 
crucible  steel  ingots  $3  per  ton  or  more.  Since  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  tonnage  has  to  be  remelted,  and  allowing  for  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  profits,  it  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that 
the  finished  steel  would  cost  $6  per  ton  more  as  the  result  of  levying 
^ucL  a  tax. 

An  equally  large  or  larger  burden  would  follow  from  the  increase 
in  the  crucible  cost  of  copper,  brass,  bronze,  and  other  alloys  now 
almost  exclusively  manufactured  in  plumbago  crucibles. 

Now,  as  to  the  relative  amoimt  oi  the  American  flake  graphite  as 
used  in  crucibles,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  Ceylon  graphite 
as  used  in  crucibles,  we  would  say  that  not  more  than  200  tons  of 
American  graphite  could  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cruci- 
bles in  the  year  of  1907,  as  compared  with  more  than  12,000  tons  of 
Ceylon  graphite,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  much 
less  than  this  amount  was  actually  used,  at  least  in  the  United  States. 

The  above  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  of  the  5,000,000 
I>ounds  product,  only  about  2,500,000  pounds  are  of  flakes  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  available  for  use  in  crucibles. 

Of  this  amount  our  own  production  was  1,600,000  pounds,  not  one 
of  which  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  Our  knowledge 
of  market  conditions  in  this  country  and  abroad  indicate  clearly  to 
us  that  200  tons  is  a  high  estimate  to  i>lace  upon  the  amount  of 
American  flake  graphite  used  in  crucibles  in  this  country. 

We  would  state  that  for  your  further  information  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  we  have  regularly  exported  our  flake  graphite  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  as  well  as  to  the  oriental  countries. 
Furthermore,  we  are  informed  by  our  agents  abroad  that  flake 
graphite  other  than  manufactured  oy  us  appear  continually  in  com- 
petition with  our  products,  and  at  prices  below  that  of  Ceylon 
graphite  of  equal  purity.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  production  of 
flake  graphite  except  m  America,  so  that  the  inference  is  plain.  It 
doesnx  seem  to  us  that  under  these  circumstances  such  a  burden 
should  be  laid  upon  the  industries  of  our  country  as  would  result 
from  a  duty  on  Ceylon  plumbago,  and  furthermore,  it  doesn't  appear 
to  us  tliat  such  a  duty  is  necessary. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
Geo.  E.  Long,  Treasurer. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  KOTHEBXEL,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  THE  TTTBH- 
BTCL  COWSTETTCTIOW  COHFAHY,  FHHABELFHIA,  FA.,  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  OBAFHITE. 

1206  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia^  January  12^  1909. 
Hon.  John  H.  Rothermel,  M.  C, 

Wa^hington^  />.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  the  United  States  Government  is  in 

need  of  funds  and  likely  to  be  so  for  the  next  few  years.    Now,  I 

am  interested  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  production  of  graphite  or 

plumbago  in  this  country,  but  the  industry  here  has  been  languish- 
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ing  for  the  lack  of  protection,  and  Ceylon  sends  its  graphite  dust 
here,  which  contains  about  65  per  cent  of  pure  carbon,  while  the 
large  flake  contains  about  97  to  98  per  cent  of  pure  carbon*  The 
former  sold  here  in  this  country  at  1^  cents  per  pound  and  the 
latter  brings  from  $200  to  $400  per  ton. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  mining  of  graphite  in  this  countij 
is  an  impossibility,  and  many  of  the  people  who  have  gone  into  it 
have  lost  their  investments.  There  is  hardly  a  graphite  mine  in  the 
coimtry  that  is  working  to-day  for  this  reason. 

Now,  if  1^  or  If  cents  or  even  as  high  as  2  cents  per  pound  could 
be  imposed  upon  foreign  graphites,  it  would  enable  the  miners  in 
this  country  to  get  to  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

If  you  can  do  anything  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
this  matter,  and  if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  to  that  effect  or  other- 
wise, I  shall,  if  necessary,  go  down  to  Washington  and  see  you  re- 
garding the  matter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  reply,  I  am. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Fredk.  Turnbull, 
Tumhull  Construction  Company^  Contracting  Engineers. 


EDWABB    OWINGS    TOWNS,    NEW    TOBE    CITY,    THINKS    THE 
GEAPHITE  INBUSTEY  SHOULD  BE  PBOTECTED  BY  DUTY. 

New  York,  November  2i^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  im- 
portant infant  industry  in  this  country  has  no  protection  whatsoever 
m  competition  with  the  product  of  foreign  countries  where  labor  is 
6  to  12  cents  a  day. 

The  graphite  industry  of  this  country  is  in  its  infancy.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  m  attempts  to  profitably  mine 
and  refine  the  product.  Graphite  is  an  important  metal  and  is  daily 
growing  in  importance  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  three  deposits  of  graphite  of  importance  that  have  been 
developed  in  this  country — the  Ticondero^  district  in  New  York, 
the  Chester  County  district  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  northern  Ala- 
bama district. 

There  are  more  than  36,000  tons  of  graphite  used  in  this  country 
annually.  Less  than  3,000  tons  are  mined  here.  If  any  infant  in- 
dustry IS  to  be  protected,  it  should  be  the  graphite  industry.  We 
would  not  advocate  a  high  tariff,  only  enough  to  even  up  things  a 
little. 

The  chief  producer  of  graphite  in  the  world  is  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Labor  there  is  to  be  obtamea  for  a  few  cents  per  day.  If  the  Ameri- 
can mines  are  to  be  successful  and  to  compete  with  the  foreign  mines, 
they  should  be  protected  by  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  labor  in  Ceylon  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  graphite  men  of  this  country  onlv  want  a  square  deal.  That 
there  should  be  a  heavy  protective  tariff  upon  steel  and  oil,  that  are 
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no  longer  infant  industries,  but  have  whiskers  and  wear  boots,  while 
a  real  infant  like  the  graphite  industry,  still  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
unable  to  stand  alone,  is  kicked  around  without  any  protection,  is 
deemed  unjust  and  inequitable.  - 

Please  let  me  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  appear  personally  before 
your  committee  to  have  this  matter  brought  up  and  considered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress. 

Sincerely  and  faithfully,  yours, 

Edward  Owings  Townb. 


SANDSTONE. 

[Panigraph  IIS.] 

L.  L.  BOONE,  SAN  DIEGO,  GAL.,  WISHES  DUTY  BEHOVED  FBOM 
SANDSTONE  WHICH  IS  LOCATED  WITHIN  FIFTEEN  MILES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  November  S4j  1908. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  off  from  this  harl^or  about  15  miles  some  islands  which 
belong  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  contain  sandstone  of  a  very 

food  quality ;  at  least  good  enough  to  be  used  by  the  Government  in 
uilding  a  jetty  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor.  The  tariff  rating  for 
this  stone  is  12  cents  per  cubic  foot,  in  the  rough.  Some  years  ago 
some  government  contractors  were  building  a  jetty,  and  procured 
from  the  department  a  ruling  that  this  stone  was  unclassified,  and 
could  be  brought  in  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  However, 
this  ruling  of  the  department  has  since  been  reversed,  and  the  rule  is 
now  12  cents  per  cuoic  foot.  This,  of  course,  is  prohibitory.  The 
stone  has  absolutely  no  market  value  in  Mexico,  and  not  having  any 
such  value,  the  appraisers  at  this  port  appraised  the  same  at  50  cents 
a  ton,  which  was  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  transporting  to  this  har- 
bor for  the  government  jett^.  Upon  that  basis  they  were  able  to  take 
the  contract  at  a  very  low  figure,  comparatively  speaking. 

The  only  persons  who  are  interested  on  the  other  side  of  the  prop- 
osition are  not  the  public,  but  railroads  who  have  their  profit  on 
transportation,  which  would  not  amount  to  very  much.  As  the 
schedule  is  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  importations  what- 
ever for  any  purpose.  The  matter  is  only  of  local  importance,  and 
so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  would  perhaps  affect  only  the 
jetty  work  being  done  here  and  at  San  Pedro.  But  the  work  could 
be  done  greatly  cheaper  if  this  stone  could  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
than  otherwise. 

I  think  that  nobody  would  be  harmed  by  putting  this  stone  upon 
the  free  list,  and  to  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following  amend- 
ment to  No.  117  of  Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  Stat., 
161),  namely:  ^^ Provided*  Jiowever.  that  sandstone  imported  from 
islands  distant  not  more  tnan  15  miles  from  the  coast  or  the  United 
States  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 
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I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  proceedings  before  your 
committee.  Mr.  Carnegie's  remarks  are  certainly  a  revelation.  I  am 
curious  about  the  opinions  of  other  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
steel.  If  what  Mr.  Carnegie  says  is  true,  and  doubtless  it  is,  it  is  not 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  see  why  these  great  institutions  should 
further  receive  protection,  at  least  to  a  much  less  degree  than  they 
have  heretofore  received. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  L.  Boone. 


ROOFING  SLATE. 

[Paragraph  120.] 

Granville,  X.  Y.,  January  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  roofing  slate.    The  pront  in  manufacturing  is  small,  and  foreign 
competition — more  than  already  exists — would  greatly  injure  the 
slate  business. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  Clark, 

Manager  Americanr  Sea  Green  Slate  Company. 
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Abbott,  Geo.  L.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  glatu  blanks  and  finished  ware 1102 

Adeledorf,  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  sand  crucibles 1046 

Agard,  E.  A.,  Fairbury,  111.,  glase  bottles 1090 

Akron  Gypeum  Company,  Akron,  N.  Y.,  gypeum 667, 676 

Alabama  Marble  Company,  Alabama,  marble •. 1257 

Albany  Mining  and  Investment  Company,  Marion,  Ky.,  fluor  spar 1297 

Albion  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay 737 

Alexander.  D.  S.,  M.  C,  New  York,  gypsum 667 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  bauxite 779 

American  Clay  Company,  clay 734 

American  Clay  Company  of  Maine,  china  clay 737 

American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  l^nion  (Coraopolis,  Pa.),  glass«ware 1083 

American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  (Toledo,  Ohio),  glassware 1082. 1084 

American  Gypsum  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  gypsum 649 

American  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1256 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sand  crucibles 1045 

American  Potters'  Association,  pottery 860 

Andrus,  H.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gypsum 680 

Angels  Marble  Company,  Vallicita,  Cal.,  marble 1285 

Anselma  Graphite  Company,  New  York  City,  graphite 1300 

Anthony,  C.  E.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  onyx  marble 1287 

Arensberg,  C.  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  clay 754 

Armstrong,  L.  E.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  gypsum 639 

Armstrong,  Theodore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pyrites 770 

Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Portland  cement 609 

Atlanta  Mining  and  Clay  Company,  china  clay 734, 737 

Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company,  New  York  City,  gypsum 678 

Auer,  Harry  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  fuller's  earth 782,  789, 795 

Avery,  S.  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  gypsum 649, 655 

Bache,  Semon  A  Co.,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1124. 1136, 1188 

Baker,  W.  G.,  glass  bottles 1098 

Baltimore  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  gas  retorts  and 

bench  settings 597 

Bancroft,  Chas.  N.,  gypsum 682 

Barbour,  Edwin  H.,  pumice 705 

Barney  Marble  Company,  Vermont,  marble 1256 

Barrett,  G.  M.,  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wi.-?.,  Japanese  china  ware 1013 

Bart  ley,  Jonathan,  Crucible  Company,  Trenton,  N .  J.,  crucible  clay 757 

Bates,  Sam,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  glassware 1084 

Batterson  &  Eisele,  marble 1257. 1262 

Bau.-*ch,  Edward,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  optical  goods,  optical  instruments,  chem- 
ical glassware,  and  iceland  spar 1224 
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Beach,  William  N.,  New  York  City,  cement 609 

Beall,  A.  B.,  Vallicita,  Cal.,  marble 1285 

Becker,  C.  H.,  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Japanese  china  ware 1020 

Beesch  Company,  The  A.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware. 1009 

Bell,  Peter,  New  York,  stained  glass 1240 

Bendit,  Drey  ^  Co.,  New  York  City,  plate  gla« 1136 

Benner  Tea  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa,  Japanese  china  waro 1020 

Bennett,  Claude  N .,  Washington,  D.  C,  gypsum 693 

Bernard  Crockery  Company,  Denver,  Colo..  Japanei^  china  ware 1022 

Berry  Bros.  <&  Fresch,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Ja|>anese  china  ware 1004 

Berry  &  Ferguson,  manufactured  gypsum 693 

Best  Brothers  Keene's  Cement  Company,  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  Keene's 

cement 619, 620 

Blair,  Geo.  W.,  glassware 1089 

Blair,  M.  A.,  Pittaburg,  Pa.,  gla-Msware 1085 

Blue  Ridge  Marble  Company,  Georgia,  marble 1256 

Boone,  L.  L.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  sandstone 1309 

Borgne,  Cyrus,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  plate  glass 1136 

Bowman,  Geo.  H.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1014 

Brandon  Italian  Marble  Company,  Vermont,  marble 1256 

Brayton,  Gen.  Charles  R.,  Providence,  R.  I. ,  gypsum 680 

Bremermann,  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Japanese  china  ware 1019 

Brennan,  Ernest  M.,  engraved  and  cut  glass 1101 

Briggs,  Caspar  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  plate  glass 1136 

Brinsmaid  &  Co. ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Japanese  china  ware 1016 

Brooklyn  Fire  Brick  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings...  597 

Brooks,  J.  W.,  Chicago,  111.,  Japanese  china  ware 1016 

Brown,  Geo.  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Japanese  china  ware 1015 

Burgess,  William,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  pottery : 834, 800, 896, 960 

Burley  &  Tyrrell  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  Japanese  china  ware 1012 

Burnett,  C.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sand  crucibles 1045 

California  Board  of  Trade  committee  on  tariff  revision,  asphaltum 761 

California  Fuller's  Earth  Company,  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  fuller's  earth 796 

Calvin,  John.,  stained  glass 1231 

Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Company,  Cambridge,  Ohio: 

Crockery  and  earthenware 1054 

Earthenware  cooking  utensils 1049 

Pottery 1051 

Cannon,  J.  G.,  M.  C,  Illinois,  glass  bottles 1099 

Capron,  A.  B.,  M.  C,  Rhode  Island: 

Bras^  and  glass  bases 1241 

Gypsum 680 

Carder,  Frederick,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass 1100 

Carson  Crockery  Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  Japanese  china  ware 1021 

Carter,  Thomas  W.,  Boston,  Mass.,  lime 633 

Cary,  Edward  E.,  New  York  City,  electric-light  carbons 1066, 1074 

Case,  C.  P.,  New  York  City,  Japanese  china  ware 1017 

Casey,  Charles  L. : 

Guernsey  ware 1049 

Earthenware  cooking  utensils 1054, 1055 

Castle,  Montague,  London  Company,  stained  glass 1231 
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Cave-In-Rock  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  fluor  spar 1296 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  china  clay  or  kaolin 746 

Chandlee,  H.  P.,  Sons  d  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Japanese  china  ware 1006 

Chavant  Manufacturing  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  plastilina 757 

Chester  Graphite  Company,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.,  graphite 1303 

Chicago  Eye  Shield  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  goggles,  aluminum 1228 

Chinese  Trading  Company,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  porcelain 1058 

Cincinnati  Glass  and  China  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware.     1020 

Clark  Brothers  Cutlery  Company,  pottery 1043 

Clause,  W.  L.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  plate  glass 1136, 1217 

Cohen,  L.  N.,  Crockery  Company,  pottery 1043 

-Collins,  J.  J.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  glassware 1084 

Colorado- Yule  Marble  Company,  Colorado,  marble 1257, 1262 

Condit,  Fillmore,  asphaltum 758, 763 

Connecticut  Adamant  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gypsum 640 

Cook-Laurance  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Japanese  china  ware 1023 

Cooke,  George,  Crockery  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Japanese  china  ware 1021 

Coon,  Jas.  M.,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  china  clay 741, 744 

Cooper,  Charles  M. ,  tiles 609 

Copeland,  George  D.,  Huntington,  Ind.,  lime 633 

Craig,  John  J.,  Company,  marble 1256 

Crider,  J.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  electric-light  carbons 1058, 1066 

-  Crothere,  Walter  H.,  decorative  glass 1240 

.Cudahy  Packing  Company,  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  pumice 696, 714 

.  Cupps,  Frank  H.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  glassware 1084 

Curry,  J.  J.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Japanese  china  ware 1010 

Daly,  David  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

*  Dalzell,  W.  A.  B.,  glassware 1089 

Daudt  Glass  and  Crockery  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1011 

Davidson,  S.  M.,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 690 

Davidson,  W.  J.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 679 

Davis,  Arthur  V.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  bauxite 780 

Day,  A.  R.,  Bangor,  Me.,  lime 632 

Day,  Clark  d  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sand  crucibles. 1048 

Dayton  Art  Glass  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  polished  plate  glass 1219 

De  Cerbora,  Julian,  glass  blanks 1240 

Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Prptective  Association,  New  York  City,  decorative 

glass 1236 

Decorative  Stained  Glass  Company,  stained  glass 1231 

Deidrick,  W.  H.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  pottery 949 

Devenpeck,  L.  W.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 686 

Dixon,  Joseph,  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ,  graphite 1304 

Dodge,  Wm.  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1020 

Donoghue,  M.  J.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Japanese  china  ware 1018 

Dorflinger,  Wm.  F.,  glassware 1089 

Drey,  Max.,  New  York  City,  lenses,  optical  instruments  and  goods 1224, 1225 

Dunscomb  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.,  Japanese  china  ware 1013 

Dupaul,  Young  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  spectacle  frames 1227 

Eastman,  Geo.  P.,  Vermont,  marble 1256 

Eckhaus,  S.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Japanese  china  ware 1011 

Edgar  Plastic  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay 737 
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Eggintom,  The  0.  F.,  Co.,  engraved  and  out  glas? , 1101 

Eisle,  John,  marble :.  1257,1262 

Ellin,  Kiteon  &  Co.,  marble 1257, 12f>2 

Emery  Bird  Thayer  Dry  Goods  Company,  pottery 1043 

Empire  Gypsum  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 649 

Empire  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1256 

Evans  Marble  Company,  Mar>'land,  marble 1256 

Evans,  W.  H.,  Baltimore,  marble.. 1257 

Fairview  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company,  New  York,  fluor  spar 1297, 1299 

Faulkner,  A.  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  window  glass 1103, 1120, 1123 

Fertig,  W.  K.,  marble 1257,1262 

Fisher,  Bruce  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Japanese  china  ware 1007 

Fisher,  R.  C,  &  Co.,  marble 1257,1262 

Fitch,  T.  G.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Japanese  china  ware 1023 

Foulkrod,  W.  W.,  Frankford,  Pa.,  crucible  clay,  Kliiifjenberg  crown  clay....      755 

Fowler,  Chas.  N.,  M.  C,  New  Jersey,  marble 1282 

French,  Samuel  H.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  calcined  planter 692 

Fry,  H.  C,  Glass  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  glass 1083 

Funke,  Carl,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Japanese  china  ware 1019 

Garbutt  Gypsum  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 649 

Gardner,  Jas.,  jr.,  Company,  Bolivar,  Pa.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

Garlow,  M.  T.,  Grand  Rapids,  Nebr.,  pumice 696,719 

Gautier,  I.  H.,  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  gas  retorts  and  bemh  settings 597 

Georgia  Kaolin  Company,  Macon,  Ga.,  clay 731, 734, 737 

Georgia  Marble  Company,  Georgia,  marble 1 255 

Georgia  Marble  Finishing  Works,  Georgia,  marble 1 256 

Gibian,  JuL  J.,  Hol:K)keu,  N.  J.,  plate  glass 11.36 

Gilbert,  Prentiss  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gy|>sum 670 

Gillinder,  Wm.  T.,  glassware 1089 

Gleason,  Marshall  W.,  glassware 1089 

Glenny,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Japanese  china  ware 1009 

Glidden  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asphalt  urn. 763 

Godfrey  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1256 

Goertner,  F.  J.,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1124,1188 

Goldsmith  Bros.  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  .«and  crucibles 1046 

Gos.»<er,  C.  F.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  thin  china 951 

Gray  Eagle  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1256 

Green,  Allen  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

Green,  Chas.  F.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  glassware 1084 

Gresham,  Young  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  china  clay 734 

Griffen,  Benjamin,  New  York  City,  plat<»  gla^s 1136 

Grogan,  Thos.,  pottery 1043 

Guy,  W.  R.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Mexican  onyx  marl^le 1286 

Haase,  Thos.  H.  B.,  Princeton,  Ky.,  fluor  spar 1298 

Hamill,  James  A.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  crucible  day 754 

Hamlin,  Charles  S.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mexi(  an  (»n\  x 1289 

H&mmil  &  Gillespie,  china  clay 738 

Haney,  George  E.,  R<K.'heHter,  Pa.,  glass 1083 

Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Company,  Pitt.*<buig,  Pa.: 

Firebrick 583,594 

Gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 
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Harzns,  A.  E.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Japanese  china  ware 1018 

Harrington,  John  J.,  gypsum 673 

Harrison,  J.  W.,  marble 1257, 1262 

Hartuple,  Wm.  D.,  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  gypsum 666 

Hastings  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sand  crucibles 1048 

Hatton,  R.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  clay  and  clay  product? 727, 729 

Hawkes,  T.  C,  &  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass 1 100 

Hay,  Geo.  T.,  gypsum 673 

Hayden,  H.  J.,  Reading,  Pa.,  gypsum 668 

Headley  Glass  Company,  Danville,  111.,  glass  bottles 1099 

Heath,  F.  B.,  pottery 1043 

Heinigke  &  Bowen,  New  York  City,  stained  glass 1231 

Henley,  A.,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  gypsum 649, 662 

Hering  &  Jahn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Japanese  china  ware 1006 

Hertzbeig,  J.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Japanese  china  ware 1011 

Higginson,  H.  C,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  crude  gypsum 637 

Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 635, 639 

Hills,  E.  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  plate  glass 1136 

Hinrichs,  E.  A.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Japanese  china  ware 1022 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  polished  plate  glass 1162 

Hoare,  J.,  &  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  glass  blanks  and  finished  ware 1102 

Hollweg  &  Reese,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Japanese  china  ware 1018 

Homer-Laughlin  China  Company,  crockery 943 

Houghton  &  Dutton  Company,  Barton,  Mass.,  Japanese  china  ware 1010 

Hovey,  Edmund  Otis,  New  York  City,  marble 11^76, 1278 

Howard,  Ernest,  Fire  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ga.**  retorts  and  bench 

settings 597 

Howard,  Henry,  Bo?ton,  Mass.,  bauxite 782 

Howard,  J.  W.,  New  York  City,  asphahura 765 

no>'t,  Geo.  H.,  glass  bottles 1098 

Hudson  Crockery  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Japanese  chin-^  ware 1017 

Hulquist,  J.  A.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  phte  glju"? 1218 

Hunt  Glass  Company,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass 1101 

Illinois  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Chicago,  111.,  clay 748 

Immaculate  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay 737 

Imperial  Graphite  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  graphite 1302 

Interstate   Furniture  Manufacturers'    AssociUion,   Jamestown,    N.    V.,    plate 

glass 1218 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  marble 1279 

Jackson,  C.  D.,  &  Co.,  New  YorklHty,  marble 1257. 1262, 1264 

James,  T.  M.,  &  Sons,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Japanese  china  ware 1023. 1043 

Janssen,  A.,  pottery 1043 

Jeffreys,  Chas.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sand  crucible.^ 1047 

Jenksl  W.  F.,  Iloulton,  Me.,  lime 632 

Jones  Dry  Goods  Company: 

Japanese  china  ware 1015 

Pottery -. 1043 

Jones,  Jerome,  Boston,  Mass.,  cro(^kery,  pottery,  and  glas^ 801,  1004,  1042 

Jones,  McDuffie  &  Stratton  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  Japanese  china  ware 1007 

Jones,  Theodore,  Boston,  Mass.,  Japanese  china  ware 1007 

Jones,  W.  R.,  Glass  Company,  Moi)jantown,  W.  Va.,  window  glass 1123 
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Joelin  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  Japanese  china  ware 1022 

Joyent,  David  A.,  Toledo,  Goio.,  glassware. 1084 

Just,  T.  D.,  Philadelphia,  I*a.,  graphite 1303 

Kahn,  Jacques,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1136 

Kann,  W.  L.,  Alexandria,  Ind.,  plate  glass .-....-: 1165, 1207 

Keefe,  J.  E.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Japanese  china  ware 1008 

Kemp,  James  F.,  New  York  City,  marble 1275 

Kennesaw  Marble  Company,  Geoi^ia,  marble 1256 

Kentucky  Fluor  Spar  Company,  fluor  spar 1294 

Keyes,  George,  china  clay 738 

Keystone  Fireproofing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gypsum 679 

Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  gypsum 640, 674, 676 

Kiefer,  Andrew  0.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sand  crucibles 1047 

Kielgass-Lehman  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  pumice 713 

King  &  Eisele,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sand  crucibles 1049 

King,  Geo.  R.,  gypsum r 673 

King,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  gypsum 634, 640, 670 

Kinney,  George  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pottery,  crockery,  glass 826, 851, 852, 1042 

Klein,  Henry,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  pumice 719 

Knapp,  0.  L. ,  &  Co. ,  Leavenworth,  Kans. ,  Japanese  china  ware 1015 

Knapp,  F.  M.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  plate  glass 1218 

Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  china  and  semi- 
porcelain 949 

Knox  Marble  and  Railway  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1257 

Knoxville  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1256 

Kohler,  Emil,  tiles 609 

Kress,  S.  H.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  Japanese  china  ware 1015 

Kunz  &  Rogers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  sand  crucibles 1047 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Clay  and  clay  products 721,  729 

Gas  retorts 595 ,  597 

Lacy,  H.  T.,  China  and  Glass  Company,  pottery 1043 

Lamar,  T.  G.,  Kaolin  Company,  Langley,  S.  C,  china  clay 734, 737 

Lamb,  F.  S.,  New  York  City,  stained  glass 1231 

Lamb,  J.  &  R.,  New  York  City,  stained  glass 1231 

Landau,  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1221 

Langley,  J.  W.,  M.  C,  Kentucky,  fluor  spar 1296, 1297 

Lawrence-McFadden  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gypsum 667 

Lawshe,  A.,  tiles 609 

Lee  Marble  Works,  Massachusetts,  marble 1256 

Lehman,  John  C,  Chicago,  111.,  pumice 714 

Lehman  &  Scheuer,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1012 

Lesley,  Robert  W.,  Portland  cement 609 

Lessler,  Montague,  New  York  City,  gypsum 639,666,672 

Levy,  Joseph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1014 

Lewis  &  Neblett  Company,  The,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1014 

Lienhouts,  J.  A.,  gypsum 649 

Lilly,  George,  tiles ; 609 

Lipman  &  Lipman,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Japanese  china  ware 1007 

Long,  Geo.  E.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  graphite 1307 

Lovering,  J .,  <Sc  Co.,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  china  clay 744,  745 
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Low,  Wilson  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  pumice 720 

Lucas,  John,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  plate  glass 1136 

Lucas,  Joseph  V.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  glass 1083 

Luhresen,  F.  H.  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

Lycoming  Plaster  Company,  Garbutt,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 649 

Lyons,  A.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Japanese  china  ware 1014 

Lyons  Dry  Goods  Company,  Japanese  china  ware 1018 

Lyons,  Hugh,  Lansing,  Mich.,  cast  .polished  plate  glass 1218 

MacCloskey,  James  E.,  jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.: 

Fire  brick 583, 594 

Gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

MacGowan,  W.  L.,  Warren,  Pa.,  fuller's  earth 801 

McCreary,  Thos.  W.,  glassware 1089 

McCuUough-Dalzell  Crucible  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  clay 754 

McDonald  Bros.  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Japanese  china  ware 1008 

McGratty  &  Sons,  marble 1257, 1262 

Mclntyre  Mining  Company,  china  clay 737 

McLean,  John  R.,  fluorspar 1294 

Manchester,  F.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  brass  and  glass  bases 1242 

Manufacturer's  Association  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  plate  glass 1206 

Mariani,  C,  New  York  City,  marble 1282 

Marion  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company,  Marion,  111.,  fluor  spar. .' 1292 

Marsh,  J.  F.,  china  clay 737 

Martin,  P.  W.,  china  clay 734,737 

Mason,  Edward  A.,  decorative  glass .- 1240 

Mathie,  Karl,  Sartell,  Minn.,  china  clay 747 

Maurer,  Henry  &  Son,  New  York  City,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

May  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1013 

Memphis  Queensware  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Japanese  china  ware 1023 

Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ,  bauxite 780 

Meservey,  S.  T.,  gyi)sum 649 

Miles,  H.  E.,  Racine,  Wis.,  plate  glass 1213 

Miller,  Clifford  L.,  gypsum 649 

Miller,  Clifford  L.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  gypsum 638, 688 

Miller,  Max  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gypsum 685 

Milner,  W.  L.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1021 

Miner,  Henry  S.,  china  clay 736 

Mittong-Boxmeyer  Glassware  Company,  pottery 1043 

Monarch  Plaster  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 649, 669 

Moore  &  Munger,  New  York  City,  kaolin 738, 739, 745 

Moore,  R.  L.,  &  Co.,  Marion,  Ky.,  fluorspar 1291 

Morgan,  Cecil,  Macon,  Ga.,  china  clay 734 

Morimura  Bros.,  New  York  City,  Japanese  china  ware 1004 

Morris,  Theo.  W.,  Company,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1136 

Morris-,  W.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

Morrison,  C,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  pumice 721 

Morse,  E.  R.,  marble 1262 

Mowrey,  W.  E.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  sand  crucibles 1046 

Muldoon,  John  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  glass 1083 

Mulholland,  John.  New  York  aty,  fluorspar 1299 

Munger,  Henry  C,  New  York  City,  kaolin 739, 740, 742, 745, 746 

Murphy,  E.  R.,  New  York  City,  pumice  stone 713 
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Nashua  River  Paper  Company,  East  Pepperell,  Mass.,  china  clay 738 

National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers,  marble 1257 

National  Association  of  Wholesalers  of  Crockery  and  Glassware,  crockery,  china, 

and  glassware 981 ,  1024 

National  Carbon  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  carbons 1058, 1064 

National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association,  stained  glass 1236 

National  Window  Glass  Workers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  window  glass 1120, 1121 

Neilson,  Winthrop  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bauxite 770, 776, 779 

Nelms,  Henry,  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sand  crucibles 1047 

Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  gypsum 639 

New  Jersey  Adamant  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Newark,  N.  J.,  g>'psum.       668 

Niagara  Gypsum  Company,  gypsum ,  638, 649 

Nobles,  H.  C,  gypsum 649 

Norcroas,  O.  W.,  Vermont,  marble 1256 

Norcross-West  Marble  Company,  Vermont,  marble 1256 

Norcroes,  William  C,  Company,  manufactured  gypsum 693 

Norquist,  F.  O.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  plate  glass 1218 

Norris,  H.  D.,  Marion,  111.,  fluorspar 1292 

Norton,  Chester  H.,  Marion  Ky.,  fluor  spar 1298 

Nunn,  C.  S.,  Marion,  Ky.,  fluorspar 1294 

OTonnell,  M.  D . ,  gypsum 649 

O'Connor,  W.  F.,  S>Tacuae,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 691 

Ohio  and  Western  Lime  Company,  Huntington,  Ind.,  lime 633 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten,  M.  C,  New  York,  gypsum 686 

Oliver,  Wm.  J.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  clay 731 

Omaha  Crockery  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr. ,  Japanese  china  ware 1022 

O'Rourke-McCabe  Plastering  Company,  New  York  City,  gypsum 687 

Orr,  Frank  H.,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  spectacle  frames 1228 

Owens,  John  D.,  &  Son  Company,  Owens,  Ohio,  lime 633 

Packard,  H.  L.,  Bakerefield,  Cal.,  fuller's  earth 798 

Paine,  George  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  fireproof  glassware 1090 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Company,  clay 738 

Paragon  Plaster  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  crude  gypsum 637 

Parke,  L.  H.,  Company,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Japanese  china  ware 1010 

Parker- Russell  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gas  retorts 

and  gas  bench  fittings 595, 597 

Partridge,  Frank  C,  Proctor,  Vt.,  marble 1243,1257 

Peck,  George  B.,  Dry  Goods  Company,  pottery 1043 

Peerless  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay 737 

Peninsular  Paper  Company,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  china  clay  or  kaolin 747 

Penn-American  Plate  Glass  Company,  plate  glass 1165 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bauxite 769 

Perkins-Goodwin  Company,  clay 738 

Perkins,  J.  Breck,  M.  C,  New  York,  thermometers -  1243 

Perry,  Grin  F.,  New  York  City,  lime 624 

Peters,  C.  C. ,  pottery 1043 

Peterson,  T.  J.,  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  china  clay 735 

Pfau,  A.  L.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  glass  bottles 1098 

Philadelphia  Clay  Company,  china  clay 737 

Phillips  &  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sand  crucibles 1049 

Phillips,  M.  W.,  china  clay 737 
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Pitkin  &  Brooks,  Chicago,  111.:  Page. 

Crockery 852 

Japanese  china  ware 1016 

Pittsburg  Plate  Ghaa  Company: 

Gypsum » 666 

Plate  glass 1136,1162,1213 

Plymouth  Gypsum  Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  gypsum 639 

Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  thin  china 951 

Power,  Michael,  New  York  City,  gypsum 686 

Providence  Gas  Burner  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  brass  and  gla^s  bases 1241 

Puffer  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ,  marble 1278 

Quarles,  Giles  W.,  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Japanese  china  ware 1005 

Quigley,  Wm. ,  pumice 708, 719 

Quint,  T.  L.,  jr.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  china  clay  or  kaolin 747 

Ralph,  Geo.  J.,  Akron,  Ohio,  gypsum 677 

Rancke,  Louis  N.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 597 

Reeb,  M.  A.,  gypsum 649 

Reed,  J.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Japanese  china  ware 1006 

Regnier  &  Shoup  Crockery  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Japanese  china  ware. .     1019 

Reisinger,  Hugo,  New  York  City,  electric-light  carbons 1075, 1080 

Republic  Marble  Company,  Tennt»8see,  marble 1256 

Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  bauxite. .  770, 773, 776 

Rhodes,  James  H.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  pumice 708 

Rianhard,  Dane  E.,  Fordwick,  Va,,  gypsum 685 

Richardson,  John,  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  china  clay  or  kaolin 748, 753 

Ripley,  Daniel  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  glassware 1089, 1090 

Roberts,  Geo.  E.,  Chicago,  111.,  gypsum 645 

Roberts,  George  P.,  Marion,  Ky.,  fluor  spar 1292 

Robertson,  W.  T.,  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  sand  crucibles 1047 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  potters'  plaster 691 

Rockland-Rock  port  Lime  Company,  lime 621,624 

Roman  Nose  Gypsum  Company,  Bickford,  Okla.,  gypsum 682 

Rosenheim,  Chas.,  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Japanese  china  ware 1010 

Rosenthal,  Paul  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sand  crucibles 1048 

Rosiclaire  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Mines,  Rosiclaire,  III.,  fluor  spar 1292 

Ross,  John  M.,  Tennessee,  marble 1256 

Ross  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1256 

Ross-Tacony  Crucible  Company,  Tacony,  Pa.,  fire  clay  and  Klingenberg  crown 

clay 755 

Rothermel,  John  H.,  M.  C,  Pennsylvania,  graphite 1307 

Rowe,  T.  W.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  glassware 1083 

Rudge  &  Guenzel  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Japanese  china  ware 1016 

Russell,  D.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gas  retorts  and  gas  bench  fittings 595, 597 

Rutland-Florence  Marble  Company,  Vermont,  marble 1256 

Schellinger,  I.  M.,  glass  bottles 1098 

Schinagl,  A .  J.,  New  York  City,  Japanese  china  ware 1006 

Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr 720 

SchrenkA  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  plate  glass 1136 

Sebring  Pottery  Company,  Sebring,  Ohio,  pottery  industry 948 

Seidel,  R.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  crucible  clay 756 
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Seifried,  G.  W.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sand  crucibles ^ 1046 

Shepherd,  H.  L.,  Rockport,  Me.,  lime 621,628 

Ship  way,  John  H.,  <fe  Bro.,  New  York  City: 

Gypsum 686 

Marble 1263 

Sickles,  Geo.  B.,  Marble  Company,  Geoi^a,  marble 1256 

Siegel,  Henry,  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  Japanese  china  ware 1018 

Simon,  S.  B.,  East  Newark,  N.  J.,  gypsum 669 

Sinclaire,  H.  P.,  &  Co.,  Coming,  N.  Y.,  cut  glass 1102 

Single,  J.  S.,  Fremont,  Ohio,  Japanese  china  ware 1009 

Sittig,  J.  W.,  New  York  City,  chemical  stoneware 1043 

Snellenburg  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Japanese  china  ware 1006 

Solomon,  Leon  L.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  fluor  spar 1297 

South  Dover  Marble  Company,  New  York,  marble 1256 

Southern  Fuller's  Earth  Company,  Warren,  Pa. ,  fuller's  earth 801 

Southern  Gypsum  Company,  North  Holston,  Va.,  gypsum 684 

Southern  Marble  Company,  Georgia,  marble 1256 

Southwick,  George  N.,  M.  C,  New  York: 

Gypsum 686 

Spirit  levels 1241 

Spencer  Optical  Company,  New  York  City,  optical  goods 1225 

Squier,  W.  K.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  crude  gypsum 638 

Standard  Reduction  Company,  fuller's  earth 782 

Starr,  John  P.,  potters'  plaster : 692 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 679 

Steward,  Karl,  stained  glass 1236 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Japanese  china  ware. .  1014 

St.  Louis  Glass  and  Queensware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Japanese  china  ware. .  1019 

Stowe-FuUer  Company,  fire  brick 5&A 

Sunny  Brook  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Company,  Marion,  Ky.,  fluor  spar 1298 

Sweeney  Company,  The,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Japanese  china  ware 1008 

Sylvander,  Nels,  Goraopolis,  Pa.,  glassware 1084 

Syracuse  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Syracuse,  N .  Y.,  gypsum 691 

Taber&Co.,  marble 1257,1262 

Tash,  John  D.,  Chicago,  111.,  powdered  marble 1291 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  thermometers 1243 

Tennessee  Producers*  Marble  Company,  Tennessee  marble 1257 

Teuis,  Joshua,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  porcelain 1058 

Thoma,  W.  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  asphaltum 764 

Thomas,  Bond,  stained  glass 1231 

Thomson,  Peter  G.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  china  clay 746 

Tiffany  Studios,  stained  glass 1231 

Tile,  Grate,  and  Mantel  Association,  "quarries "  or  quarry  tiles 598 

Todd,  T.  S.,  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  pumice 719,720 

Towne,  Edward  Owings,  New  York  City,  graphite 1302, 1308 

Tracey,  James  J.,  china  clay 737 

Traitel,  Bernard  P.,  New  York  City,  "quarries "  or  quarry  tiles 598 

Trautman,  H.  G.,  plat«  glass 1207 

Turnbull  Construction  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  graphite 1307 

Turner,  L.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  marble 1285 

Turner,  W.  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  pumice 720 
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United  States  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  glassware  and  glass  marbles 1089 

United  States  Manufacturing  Potters'  Association,  pottery 860, 931, 943, 960 

United  States  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1257 

United  States  Stoneware  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  chemical  stoneware 1044 

Van  Amringe,  T.,  New  York  City,  pumice  stone 695 

Vance,  W.  J.,  plate  glass 1207 

Van  Hoesen,  Theo.  W.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  spirit  levels 1241 

Vanhome,  D.  A.,  A  Co.,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1136 

Vera,  W.  L.,  Marion,  Ky.,  fluor  spar 1297 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Vermont,  marble 1256, 1262 

Victoria  Marble  Company,  Tennessee,  marble 1257 

Vii^ginia  Portland  Cement  Company,  Fordwick,  Va.,  gypsum 685 

Von  Gerichten  Art  Glass  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  stained  glass 1232 

Vreeland,  E.  B.,  M.  C,  New  York,  plate  glass 1206, 1218 

Waddell,  R.  J.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  pumice  stone 694 

Wadsworth  Stone  and  Paving  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ajsphaltum 764 

Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Company,  Dayton,  Ky.,  sand  crucibles 1048 

Walker,  F.  W.,  tiles 609 

Walker,  S.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Gypsum 649,659 

Keene's  cement 620 

Waltzoldt,  G.  D.,  New  York  City,  pottery 1026,1027 

Warner-Miller  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gypsum 685 

W^atab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Sartell,  Minn.,  china  clay 747 

Waverly  Marble  Company,  New  York,  marble ^ 1256 

W^ebb-Freyschlag  Mercantile  Company,  pottery 1043 

Waller,  Charles,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  gypsum 681 

W^eller,  S.  A.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  gypsum 639 

Welb,  Geo.  W.,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  optical  goods 1221 

Wells,  W.  E.,  Newell,  W.  Va.,  pottery 931,943 

West,  Walter,  decorative  glass 1240 

Western  China  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Japanese  china  ware 1018 

Western  Marble  Company,  Seattle,  Wash . ,  marble 1284 

Westfield  Marble  and  Sandstone  Company,  Massachusetts,  marble 125G 

Wheiner,  Jno.,  jr.,  Japanese  china  ware 1018 

WTiite  Marble  and  Terazzo  Company,  Massachusetts,  marble 1256 

Whitney,  J.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C,  lime 632 

Whitwell,  George  M.,  Ra^iclare,  111.,  fluor  spar 1292 

Wiederer,  N.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1220 

Wilder,  Frank  A.,  North  Holston,  Va.,  gypsum 683 

Wilhelm,  A.,  Company,  Reading  Pa.,  gypsum 668 

Williams,  C.  K.,  china  clay 738 

Wills,  J.  M.,  Akron,  Ohio,  chemical  stoneware 1044 

Winterlich,  Paul,  Dayton,  Ohio,  polished  plate  glass 1220 

Woodbury,  Charles  H. ,  Boston,  Mass.,  Japanese  china  ware 1008 

Wool  worth,  F.  W.,  Company,  New  York  City,  Japanese  china  ware 1017 

Wotherspoon  Sons  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  gypsum 640 

Yost,  Geoige  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  glass  bottles 1098 

Young,  N.  A.,  Bolivar,  Pa.,  gas  retorts  and  bench  settings 697 
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"Acme"  Keene's  cement 619 

Aluminum  goggles 1228 

Aflphaltum 758,763,764,765 

Statement  of — 

Condit,  Fillmore 758,763 

Glidden  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 763 

Howard,  J.  W.,  New  York  City 765 

Wadsworth  Stone  and  Paving  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa 764 

Bases,  glass 1241, 1242 

Bauxite 769,770,773,776,779,780 

Statement  of — 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Pittsburg,  Pa 779 

Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  Boston,  Mass 780 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 769 

Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 770, 

773, 776 

Bauxite  fire  brick 592 

Bench  settings 595, 596 

Blanks,  glass 1240 

Blue  clay.    {See  Crucible  clay.) 

Bottles,  glass 1090,1098,1099 

Breccia 1256 

Brick,  fire 583,588 

Calcined  plaster 692 

Carbons,  electric  light 1058,1064,1066,1074,1075,1080 

Statement  of — 

Cary,  Edward  E.,  New  York  City 1066, 1074 

Crider,  J.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1058,1066 

National  Carbon  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1058, 1064 

Reisinger,  Hugo,  New  York  City 1075, 1080 

Oast  polished  plate  glass 1218 

Cement: 

Keene's 616,620 

"Acme" 619 

Portland 609 

Annual  consumption  of 614 

Roman 610 

Tariff  statistics,  1903-1907 610 

Ceramic  mosaics 606 

Chemical  glassware 1224 

stoneware 1043,1044 

China,  thin 949 

Vitreous 948 

China  clay 731,  734, 735, 736, 738, 739, 745, 746, 747, 748, 753 

China  ware: 

English 961,982 

French 964,985,1001,1040 

German 967,987,1000 

Haviland 846 

Imports  (chart) 862 

Japanese 967,988,1001,1004-1023 
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Ohromate  of  iron 592 

Chrome  fire  brick 592 

ore 592 

Cirine ^ 757 

Clay. . . .  721, 727, 729,  731, 734, 735, 736,  737, 738, 739, 745, 746, 747, 748, 753, 754, 755, 756 

China 731,734,735,736,738,739,745,746,747,748,753 

Composite 757 

Crucible 754, 755, 756, 757 

Fire 755 

Fire  brick 591 

Weighing  over  10  pounds 592 

Klingenberg  crown 754 

Products 721 

Statement  of — 

American  Clay  Company  et  al 734 

American  Clay  Company  of  Maine 737 

Bartley,  Jonathan,  Crucible  Company,  Trenton,*N.  J 757 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio 746 

Chavant  Manufacturing  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.J 757 

Foulkrod,  W.  W.,  M.  C,  Pennsylvania 755 

Georgia  Kaolin  Company,  Macon,  Ga 731, 734, 737 

Hamill,  James  A.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 754 

Illinois  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Chicago,  111 1 748 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo 721, 729 

Lamar,  T.  G.,  Kaolin  Co.,  Langley,  S.  C 734,737 

McCullough-Dalzell  Crucible  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa 754 

Moore  &  Munger,  New  York  City 738, 739, 746 

Nashua  River  Paper  Company,  East  Pepperell,  Mass 738 

Oliver,  Wm.  J.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 731 

Peninsular  Paper  Company,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 747 

Perkins-Goodwin  Company  et  al 738 

Peterson,  T.  J.,  Company,  Chicago,  111 736 

Philadelphia  Clay  Company  et  al 737 

Richardson,  John,  Boston,  Mass 748, 753 

Ross-Tacony  Crucible  Company,  Tacony,  Pa 756 

Seidel,  R.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 756 

Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Sartell,  Minn 747 

Williams,  C.  K.,  et  al 738 

Composite  clay 757 

Crockery 801,981,1024,1054 

Crucible  clay 754,756,766,757 

Crucibles,  sand 1046-1049 

Cut  glass 1100,1101,1102 

£artlii,  earthenware,  and  glatfware 681 

Earthenware: 

Chemical  stoneware 1043, 1044 

Cooking  utensils 1049 

Furnace  stones 696 

Gas  bench  fittings 696,597 

Gas  retorts 595,597 

Imports  (chart) 862 

Tank  furnace  b  loc  ks 695 
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Earth,  fuller's 782,789,796,798,801 

Electric-light  carbons 1058, 1064, 1066, 1074, 1075, 1080 

English  china  ware 961,982 

Engraved  glass 1100, 110>,  1102 

Eyeglasses 1225 

Fire  brick 583, 588 

Bauxite 592 

Chroipe r 692 

Clay 591 

Weighing  over  10  pounds 592 

Magnesia 591 

SUica - 591 

Weighing  over  10  pounds 592 

Fire  clay -755 

Fireproof  glassware 1090 

Flint  glass .' 1083,1084 

Fluor  spar 1291, 1292, 1294, 1296, 1297, 1298, 1299 

Statement  of — 

Cave-in-Rock  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  Louisville,  Ky 1296 

Fairview  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company 1297, 1299 

Haase,  Thos.  H.  B.,  Princeton,  Ky 1298 

Kentucky  Fluor  Spar  Company 1294 

Marion  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company,  Marion,  111 1292 

Moore,  R.  L.,  &  Co.,  Marion,  Ky 1291 

Rosiclaire  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  mines,  Rosiclaire,  111 1292 

Sunny  Brook  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Company,  Marion,  Ky 1298 

French  china 964,985,1001,1040 

Fuller's  earth 782, 789, 796, 798, 801 

Chemical  analysis 780 

Statement  of — 

Auer,  Harry  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 782,789,795 

California  Fuller's  Earth  Company,  Bakersfield,  Cal 796 

Southern  Fuller's  Earth  C/ompany,  Warren,  Pa 801 

Furnace  blocks,  tank 595 

stones 595 

Gasretort? 583,588,593,595,596,729 

German  china  ware 966, 987, 1000 

Glass: 

Bases 1241,1242 

Blanks 1240 

Bottles 1090,1098,1099 

Cast  polished  plate 1218 

Cut 1100,1101,1102 

Engraved 1100,1101,1102 

Fireproof 1090 

Flint 1083,1084 

Globes 1090 

Lenses 1224 

Marbles 1089 

Optical  goods 1221,1224,1225 
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Plate :  1124, 1136, 1162, 1165, 1 188, 1206, 1207, 1213, 1218, 1219, 122a 

Shades 1090 

Stained  or  painted 1229, 1231 ,  1232, 1236 

Window 1103, 1120, 1121, 112S 

Schedule  suggested 1121 

Glassware,  chemical 1224 

Glass  and  glassware: 
Statement  of — 

Agard,  E.  A.,  Fairbury,  111.,  glass  bottles 109O 

American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  (Toledo,  Ohio),  glassware..  1082, 1083 

American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  (Coraopolis,  Pa.),  glassware 1083- 

Bache,  Semon,  New  York  City,  et  al.,  plate  glass 1124, 1136, 118a 

Bausch,  Edward,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  optical  goods 1224 

Bell,  Peter,  et  al..  New  York  City,  stained  glass 1240 

Blair,  Geo.  W.,  et  al.,  glassware 108^ 

Blair,  M.  A . ,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  glassware 1085- 

Carder,  Frederick,  Coming,  N.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass 1100 

Clause,  W.  L.,  Piltsbuiig,  Pa.,  plate  glass 1136, 1217 

Cupps,  Frank  H.,  et  al.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  glassware 1084 

Dayton  Art  Glass  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  polished  plate  glass 121^ 

De  Cerbora,  Julian,  Somerville,  Mass.,  glass  blanks 1240 

Egginton,  O.  F.,  Company,  cut  and  engraved  glass 1101 

Faulkner,  A.  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  window  glass .• 1103,1120,112a 

Goertner,  F.  J.,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1124, 118S 

Green,  Chas.  F.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  flint  glass 1084 

Haney,  George  E.,  et  al.,  Rochester,  Pa.,  glass 1083 

Headley  Glass  Company,  Danville,  111.,  glass  bottles 109^ 

Heinigke  &  Bowen,  et  al.,  New  York  City,  stained  glass 1231 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  plate  glass 1162^ 

Hoare,  J.,  &  Co. ,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass '. 1102 

Hunt  Glass  Company,  Coming,  N.  Y.,  cut  and  engraved  glass 1101 

Jones,  W.  R.,  Glass  Company,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  window  glass 1123- 

Kann,  W.  L.,  Alexandria,  Ind.,  plate  glass 1165, 1207 

Knapp,  F.  M.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  et  al.,  plate  glass 1218 

Lyons,  Hugh,  Lansing,  Mich.,  cast  polished  plate  glass 1218 

National  Association  of  Wholesalers  of  Crockery  and  Glassware 981, 1024 

National  Omamental  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association,  stained  glass. .     1236 

Paine,  George  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  fireproof  glassware 1090 

Pfau,  A.  L.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  glass  bottles 1098 

Providence  Gas  Burner  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  glass  bases 1241 

Sinclair,  II.  P.,  &  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  cut  glass : 1102 

Spencer  Optical  Company,  New  York  City,  spectacles  and  eyeglasses. .     1225^ 

United  States  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  glass  marbles 1089 

Vance,  W.  J.,  et  al.,  plate  glass 1207 

Von  Gerichten  Art  Glass  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  stained  glass 1232 

Vreeland,  E.  B.,  M.  C,  New  York,  plate  glass 1206, 1218 

W^ells,  George  W.,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  optical  goods 1221 

Wiederer,  N.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  plate  glass 1220 

Yost,  Geo.  W.,  et  al.,  Washington,  D.  C,  glass  bottles 1098 

Globes,  glass 1090 

Goggles,  aluminum 1228 
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Graphite 1300,1302,1303,1304,1307,1308 

Statement  of — 

Anselma  Graphite  Company,  New  York  City 1300 

Chester  Graphite  Company,  Chester  Springs,  Pa 1303 

Dixon.  Joseph,  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.J 1304 

Imperial  Graphite  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1302 

Towne,  Edward  Owings,  New  York,  N.  Y 1302,1308 

Tumbull  Construction  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1307 

Guernsey  ware 1049, 1051 

Gypsum .• 834,635, 

637, 638, 639, 645, 655, 659, 662, 666, 667, 668, 669, 670, 674, 676, 
678,  679,  680,  681,  682, 683, 685, 686, 687, 688, 690, 691, 692, 693 
Statement  of — 

Akron  Gypsum  Company,  Akron,  N.  Y 667 

Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company,  New  York  City 678 

Avery,  S.  L.,  Chicago,  lU 649,655 

Bennett,  Claude  N.,  Washington,  D.  0 693 

Brayton,  Gen.  Charles  R.,  Providence,  R.  1 680 

Davidson,  S.  M.,  Matteawan,  N.  Y 690 

Devenpeck,  L.  W.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 686 

French,  Samuel  H.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 692 

Hartupel,  Wm.  D.,  Crystal  City,  Mo : 666 

Henley,  A.,  Lawrence,  Kans 649, 662 

Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  Newbuigh,  N.  Y 635, 639 

Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chester,  Pa 640, 674, 676 

King,  J.  B.,  New  York  City, 634,640.670 

Lawrence-McFadden  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 667 

Lessler,  Montague,  New  York  City 639, 666, 672 

Miller,  Clifford  L.,  <fe  Co.,  New  York  City 638,688 

Monarch  Plaster  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y 649, 669 

New  Jersey  Adamant  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Newark,  N.  Y. . .      668 

0  'Rourke-McCabe  Plastering  Company,  New  York  City 687 

Paragon  Plaster  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 637 

Plymouth  Gypsum  Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 639 

Power,  Michael,  New  York  City 686 

Rianhard,  Dane  E.,  Fordwick,  Va 685 

Roberts,  George  E.,  Chicago,  111 645 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 691 

Roman  Nose  Gypsum  Company,  Bickford,  Okla 682 

Shipway  &  Bro.,  John  H.,  New  York  City ^ 

Southern  Gypsum  Company,  North  Holston,  Va 684 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y 679 

Syracuse  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 681 

Virginia  Portland  Cement  Company,  Fordwick,  Va 685 

Walker,  S.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 649,659 

Warner-Miller  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn 685 

Weiler,  Charles,  Milwaukee,  Wis 681 

Waller,  S.  A.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 639 

Wilhelm,  A.,  Company,  Reading,  Pa 668 

Haviland  china 846 

Iron,  chromate  of 692 
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Japanese  chinaware 067, 988, 1001, 1004^1023 

Kaolin.    (See  China  clay.) 

Keene's  cement 616, 620 

**Acme "  cement 619 

KUngenbeig  crown  clay 754 

Lenses '. 1224 

Levels,  spirit 1241 

Lime 621,624,628,633 

Statement  of — 

Ohio  and  Western  Lime  Company,  Huntington,  Ind 633 

Owens,  John  D.,  &  Son  Company,  Owen,  Ohio 633 

Perry,  Orin  F.,  New  York  City 624 

Shepherd,  H.  L.,  Rockport,  Me 621, 628 

Magnesia  fire  brick '. 591 

Magnesite,  crude  or  calcined 592 

Marble 1243, 1256, 1257, 1262, 1263, 1264, 1278, 1279, 1282, 1284, 1286 

Mexican  onyx 1286 

Powdered 1291 

Statement  of — 

Angels  Marble  Company,  Vallicita,  Cal 1285 

Colorado  Yule  Marble  Company,  Marble,  Colo 1262 

Fowler,  Chas.  N.,  M.  C,  New  Jersey 1282 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City » 1279 

Jackson,  C.  D.,  New  York  City 1  12571262,1264 

Partridge,  Frank  C,  Proctor,  Vt 1243, 1257 

Puffer  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass 1278 

Shipway,  John  H.,  &  Bro.,  New  York 1263 

Vermont  Marble  Company  et  al 1256, 1262 

Western  Marble  Company,  Seattle,  Wash 1284 

Marbles,  glass 1089 

Mexican  onyx  marble 1286 

Microscopes 1224 

Modeline 757 

Mosaics,  ceramic 606 

Optical  goods 1221,1224,1225 

Statement  of — 

Bausch,  Edward,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1224 

Drey,  Max,  New  York  City 1224, 1225 

Spencer  Optical  Company,  New  York  City 1225 

Wells,  George  W.,  Southbridge,  Mass 1221 

Painted  glass 1236 

f ezzame 713 

Photographiclensee 1224 

Plaster: 

Calcined 692 

Potters* 691 

Flastercine 757 

Plastilina 757 
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Plate  glass 1124, 1136, 1162, 1165, 1188, 1206, 1207, 1213, 1218, 1219, 1 220 

Polished li:i» 

Plumbago.    {See  Graphite.) 

Porcelain 1058 

Portland  cement 60^ 

Potters'  plaster 691 

Pottery 801,  826, 834,  851,  852, 860, 896, 931, 943, 948, 960, 961, 964, 966,  967, 

981, 982, 985,  987, 988, 1000, 1001, 1004-1023, 1024, 1040, 1049, 1051, 1054, 1058 

Engl  ish 961 ,  982 

French 964,985,1001,1040 

German 966,987,1000 

Guernsey  ware 1049,1051 

Imports  and  home  production  (chart) 911 

Japanese.... 967,988,1001 

Statement  of — 

Barrett,  G.  M.,  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis lOlS 

Becker,  C.  H.,  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa ^. . . .     1020 

Beesch,  A.,  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio 1009 

Benner  Tea  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 1020 

Bernard  ('rockery  Company,  Denver,  Colo 1022 

Berry  Bros.  &  Fresch,  Baltimore,  Md 1004 

Bowman,  Geo.  H.,  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1014 

Briusmaid  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 1016 

Burgees,  William,  Trenton,  N.  J 834,860,836,960 

Buriey  &  Tyrrell  Company,  Chicago,  111 1012 

Carson  Crockery  Company,  Denver,  Colo 1021 

Casey,  Charles  L.,  Cambridge,  Ohio 1049, 1054, 1055 

Chandlee,  II.  P.,  Sons  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 1006 

Cincinnati  Glass  and  China  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1C20 

Cook-Laurance  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 1023 

Cooke,  George,  Crockery  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 1021 

Daudt  Glass  and  Crockery  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 1011 

Donoghue,  M.  J.,  Boston,  Mass 1018 

DunscombA  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 1013 

Eckhaus,  S.,  Baltimore,  Md 1011 

Fisher,  Bruce  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1007 

Fitch,  T.G.,  Wichita,  Kans 1023 

Funke,  Carl,  Lincoln,  Nebr 1019 

Glenny,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1009 

Ilering  &  Jahn,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1006 

Uertzberg,  J.,  Washington,  D.  C 1011 

IloUweg  &  Reese,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1018 

Houghton  &  Dulton  Company,  Boston,  Mas.i 1010 

Iludnou  Crockery  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 1017 

James,  T.  M.,  &  Sons,  Kan.^as  City,  Mo.,  et  al 1023, 1043 

Jones  Dry  Goods  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1014 

Jones,  Jerome,  Boston,  Mass 801,1004,1042 

Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  Company,  Boston,  Mass 1007 

Joslin  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo 1022 

Kinney,  George  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 826, 851,  852, 1042 

Knapp,  C.  L.,  Company,  Leavenworth,  Kans 1015 

Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 949 

Kress,  S.  H.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City 1015 


INDEX.  XIX 

Pottery — Continued. 

Statement  of — Continued.  Page. 

Lehman  &  Scheuer,  Sandusky,  Ohio 1012 

Levy,  Joseph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1014 

Lewis  &  Neblett  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1014 

Lipman  &  Lipman,  Pittsburg,  Pa 1007 

Lyons,  A.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1014 

Lyons  Dry  Goods  Company 1018 

May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 1013 

McDonald  Brothers  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1008 

Memphis  Queensware  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn 1023 

Milner,  W.  L.,  Toledo,  Ohio 1021 

Morimura  Brothers,  New  York  City 1004 

Omaha  Crockery  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr 1022 

.Parke,  L.  H.,  &  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1010 

Pitkin  &  Brooks,  Chicago,  111 852, 1016 

Quarles,  Giles  W.,  Company,  Baltimore,  Md 1005 

Regnier  &  Shoup  Crockery  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 1019 

Rosenheim,  Chas.,  Company,  Louisville,  Ky 1010 

Rudge  &  Guenzel,  Lincoln,  Nebr 1016 

Schinagl,  A.  J.,  New  York  City 1006 

Sebring  Pottery  Company,  Sebring,  Ohio 948 

Siegel,  Henry,  Company,  Boston,  Mass 1018 

Snellenburg  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1006 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1014 

St.  Louis  Glass  and  Queensware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1019 

Sweeney  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1008 

Wells,  W.  E.,  Newell,  W.  Va 931,943 

Western  China  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa 1018 

Woodbury  Charles  H  . . .' 1008 

Woolworth,  F.  W.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City 1017 

Powdered  marble 1291 

Pumice 694, 695,  696,  708,  7^3,  714,  719 

Statement  of — 

Cudahy  Packing  Company,  South  Omaha,  Nebr 696, 714 

Garlow,  M.  T.,  Grand  Island,  Nebr 696,719 

Kielgass- Lehman  Company,  Chicago,  111 713 

Quigley,  William 708, 719 

Rhodes,  James  II.,  New  York  City r 708 

Van  Amringe,  T.,  New  York  City 695 

Waddell,  R.  J.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City 694 

Quarry  tile 598, 604 

Retorts,  gas 583, 588,  595,  596,  729 

Roman  cement 610 

Roofing  slate 1310 

Sand  crucibles 1045, 1046, 1047, 1048, 1049 

Statement  of — 

Burnett,  C.  R.,  Newark,  N.J 1045 

Day,  Clark  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.J 1048 

Goldsmith  Brothers  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 1046 

Hastings  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1048 
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Sand  crucibles — Continued. 

Statement  of — Continued.  Page. 

Kiefer,  Andrew  0.,  Newark,  N.J 1047 

King  &  Eisele,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1049 

Kunz  •&  Rogers,  Detroit,  Mich 1047 

Mowrey,  W.  E.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 1046 

Nelms,  Henry,  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1047 

Phillips  &  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1049 

Robertson,  W.  T.,  Company,  Newark,  N.J 1047 

Rosenthal,  Paul  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1048 

Siefried,  G.  W.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1046 

Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Company,  Dayton,  Ky 1048 

Sandstone 1309 

Scagliola 619 

Semiporcelain 949 

Settings,  bench 595, 596 

Silica  fire  brick 591 

Weighing  over  10  pounds 592 

Slate,  roofing 1310 

Spar,  fluor 1291,1292,1294,1296,1297,1298,1299 

Spectacle  frames 1227 

lenses 1224 

Spectacles 1225 

Spirit  levels 1241 

Stained  glass 1229,1231,1232,1236 

Stones,  furnace .' 595 

Stoneware,  chemical 1043, 1044 

Surveying  instruments 1224 

Tank  furnace  blocks 595 

Telescopes 1224 

Thermometers 1243 

Thin  china 949 

Tile,  quarry 598, 604 

Vitreous  china 948 

Window  glass 1103,1120,1121,1123 

Schedule  suggested 1121 
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